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SHOLAPUR. 


CHAPTER   I 


DESCRIPTION. 

Shola'pur,  between  17°  10'  and  18°  32'  north  latitude  and  74° 
42'  and  76°  15'  east  longitude,  has  an  area  of  4521  square  miles.  In 
1881  it  had  a  population  of  582,487  or  128'84  to  the  square  mile,  and 
in  1882  a  realizable  land  revenue  of  £104,969  (Rs.  10,49,690). 

Except  Bdrsi  in  the  north-east  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
Nizam's  country,  SholApur  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ahmadnagar 
and  the  Nizam's  country  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Nizdm's  country  and 
the  Akalkot  state ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Bhima,  the  district  of 
Bijfipur,  and  the  Patvardhan  and  Jath  states ;  and  on  the  west  by 
AtpAdi,  Sdtara,  Phaltan,  Poona,  and  Ahmadnagar.  The  district 
outline  is  irregular.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  main  body  of  the 
district  in  the  extreme  north-east  lies  the  whole  of  Bdrsi,  and 
several  groups  of  Karmala,  Sholdpur,  and  Sdngola  villages.  Several 
Akalkot,  Jath,  Nizdm,  and  Patvardhan  villages  also  lie  within 
Sholapur  limits. 

For  administrative  'purposes  the  lands  of  the  district  are 
distributed  over  seven  sub-divisions.  Of  these  B^rsi  lies  isolated 
in  the  north-east,  Sholdpur  is  in  the  south-east,  S^ngola  in  the 
south-west,  Mdlsiras  in  the  west,  Karmdla  in  the  north-west,  and 
MMha  and  Pandharpur  in  the  centre.  These  sub-divisions  have,  on 
an  average,  an  area  of  646  square  miles,  102  villages,  and    83,212 

people : 

Sholdpjtr  Administrative  Details,  1882-83. 
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Description- 

Aspect. 


Hills. 


The  district  has  a  length  of  about  100  miles  from  the  north  of 
Karmdla  to  the  south  of  Sdngola,  and  a  breadth  of  about  100  miles 
from  the  west  of  Malsiras  to  the  east  of  Sholapur.  It  lies  in  the 
basins  of  the  Nira,  Bhima,  and  Sina.  Most  of  Mdlsiras  in  the 
west  drains  north  into  the  Nira  which  falls  into  the  Bhima  in  the 
west  of  the  district.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Bhima,  which  winds 
north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  district,  includes  on  the  left 
bank  south  Karmala,  Mddha,  Pandharpur,  and  south  ShoMpur, 
and  on  the  right  bank  east  Md,lsiras,  S^ngola,  and  south 
Phandharpur.  The  Sina,  which  flows  roughly  south-east  parallel  to ' 
the  Bhima,  drains  Barsi  and  north-east  ShoMpur  on  the  left,  and 
north  Karmala  and  Mddha  and  a  little  of  central  ShoMpur  on  the 
right.  Round  Sholdpur  the  country  is  about  1800  feet  above  sea 
level.  Except  north  Bdrsi  west  Mddha  and  south-west  Mdlsiras 
and  Karmala  which  are  hilly,  ShoMpur  is  flat  or  waving.  Most 
of  the  surface  rolls  in  long  low  uplands  separated  by  hollows, 
with  an  occasional  level.  The  shallow-soiled  uplands  are  suited 
for  pasture,  and  the  deep-soiled  lowlands  under  careful  tillage 
yield  the  richest  crops.  In  Karmd,la  and  M^dha  in  the 
north-east  and  centre  the  watershed  of  the  Bhima  and  Sina  is 
marked  by  low  table  lands  and  small  separate  hills.  Except  this, 
the  ShoMpur  uplands  are  gently  rounded  swellings  of  trap 
overgrown  with  yellow  stunted  spear-grass.  Low-lying  villages  are 
shaded  by  trees,  and  Barsi  has  large  mangoe  groves.  The  rest  of 
the  district  is  bare  bleak  and  treeless.  The  only  timber  trees  are 
stunted  bdbhuls  and  mangoes  and  a  few  nims  Azadirachta  indica 
and  pipals  Picus  religiosa.  As  these  afford  no  cover  the  district 
is  without  the  larger  wild  animals  except  the  wild  pig  and  wolves. 
Near  river  and  stream  banks  the  soil  is  deep  black  and  rich,  and 
on  rising  ground  it  is  gravelly  and  reddish,  yielding  httle  but  stunted 
yellow  spear-grass.  In  Sdngola  the  soil  is  black  and  stony.  The 
villages,  as  a  rule,  are  small  and  generally  lie  on  stream  or  river 
banks  one  to  four  miles  apart.  The  Barsi  and  Madha  villages  are 
shady  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  district  they  are  generally  bare.  Except 
in  S£ngola  and  Malsiras  most  of  the  villages  are  walled.  In 
Sholapur  the  village  walls  have  fallen,  and  in  other  parts  they  are 
decaying,  though  in  almost  all  the  gate  remains.  In  Pandharpur 
and  Sdngola  the  husbandmen  though  poor,  are  skilful ;  in  the  rest 
of  the  district,  they  are  generally  poor  and  careless,  trusting  much 
to  chance  and  the  season. 

Except  in  B^rsi,  Karmala,  Madha,  and  Malsiras,  Sholapur  has 
few  hills.  The  chief  hills  are  Vadshighdt  in  Barsi,  Yaghoba  and 
Bodki  m  Karmdla,  Chinchgaon  in  Mddha,  and  Gurvad  in  Mdlsiras. 
In  north  Barsi  several  spurs  from  the  Balaghdt  range  in  the 
Nizdm's  country,  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  to  the  north-east,  pass 
south  for  a  few  miles.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  VadshighSt 
about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Barsi,  noted  for  a  cave  temple 
sacred  to  Rameshvar.  In  Karmala  V%hoba  hill,  about  210  feet 
high,  and  Bodki  hill,  about  190  feet  high,  lie  about  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Karmala.  The  slopes  of  both  hills  are  covered 
with  stunted  grass,  and  the  tops  are  flat  and  un tilled.  Above  the 
trap  rock  the  hills  have  generally   three  layers  of  soil,  a   surface 
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layer  of  red  murum,  a  second  of  white  earth  mixed  with  lime  stone, 
and  a  third  of  murum  or  broken  trap.  In  the  Md,dha  sub-division, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Mdidha,  the  mdla  or  highland  of  Ohinchgaon, 
about  300  feet  above  the  plain,  lies  between  the  villages  of 
Chinchgaon  Tadval  and  Vadshinga.  The  hill  is  steep  and  covered 
with  grass  and  has  a  spring  at  the  foot.  Its  flat  top  is  tilled  by 
Mard.tha  husbandmen,  and  a  cart-road  passes  by  the  hill  with  little 
traffic.  A  layer  of  murum  or  broken  trap  separates  the  black 
surface  soil  from  the  central  trap.  In  the  west  of  the  district  a 
chain  of  flat-topped  hills  runs  along  south-west  MAlsiras.  The  chief 
hill,  near  the  villge  of  Gurvad,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Mdlsiras, 
is  crowned  by  a  temple  of  Tukd,i  about  400  years  old. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bhima,  with  its  right  bank  feeders  the 
Nira  and  the  Md,n,  and  its  left  bank  feeder  the  Sina  which  receives 
the  Bhogdvati  from  the  north.  The  Bhima  and  Sina  run  south-east, 
the  Nira  nearly  east,  the  Md,n  north-east,  and  the  BhogAvati  south- 
east. During  the  dry  season  all  the  rivers  are  fordable ;  even  in 
the  Bhima  except  occasional  pools  the  stream  dries  or  runs  only 
ankle-deep.  During  the  south-west  monsoon  the  smaller  streams 
are  flooded  by  local  rain,  and  the  Bhima  by  heavy  falls  in  the  Poena 
Sahyddris. 

The  Bhima  is  one  of  the  chief  feeders  of  the  Krishna.  It 
rises  in  19°  4'  north  latitude  and  73°  34'  east  longitude,  in  the 
Sahyadris  in  the  Khed  sub-division  of  Poena.  The  source  of  the 
river,  which  is  adorned  by  the  temple  of  Bhimashankar,  is  one  of 
the  twelve  chief  ling  shrines  in  India.  From  Bhimd,shankar  the 
river  runs  south-east  through  Poena,  Ahmadnagar,  Sholdpur,  and 
Bijdpur,  and,  after  forming  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
Bombay  Karnatak,  falls  into  the  Krishna  about  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Raichur  in  the  Nizdm's  territory.  Of  about  180  miles  which  lie 
within  Sholdpur  limits,  for  a  winding  length  of  about  seventy  miles 
the  river  separates  Karmdla  on  the  left  from  IndApur  in  Poena 
on  the  right;  for  about  six  miles  it  separates  M£dha  on  the 
left  from  Mdlsiras  on  the  right ;  for  about  twenty  miles  it  separates 
Pandharpur  on  the  left  from  Mdlsiras  on  the  right;  for  about 
forty  miles  it  passes  through  Pandharpur;  and  for  about  forty 
miles  it  separates  Sholdpur  on  the  left  from  Bijapur  on  the  right. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  throughout  winding  with  a  generally 
south-east  direction.  Near  the  centre  of  the  Pandharpur  subdivision 
it  passes  on  the  right  Pandharpur  one  of  the  holiest  places  in  the 
Deccau.  Of  its  three  feeders  the  Bhima  receives  the  Nira  from  the 
right  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Tembhurni  in  Karmdla,  in  the 
west  of  the  district;  the  Md,n  also  from  the  the  right  near- 
Sarkoli  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Pandharpur  in  the  south 
of  the  district ;  and  the  Sina  from  the  left  about  ten  miles  south- 
west of  AhirvAdi  in  ShoMpur  in  the  south-east  of  the  district. 
The  Water  of  the  Bhima  is  little  used  for  irrigation.  The  river  flows 
between  high  alluvial  and  tilled  banks  500  to  1500  feet  apart.  In 
places  it  is  rocky,  but  as  a  rule  the  bed  is  either  smooth  and  gravelly 
or  muddy.  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  Bhima  is  crossed  by  nine 
ferries,  three  in  Pandharpur,  at  Kuroli  Pandharpur  and  Brahmapuri,. 
and  six  in  Sholdpur,  at  Ghodeshvar,  Kusar,  Bhandar-Kavta,  Badepur,. 
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Aunj,  and  Takli.  Daring  the  rains  the  Bhima  flows  full  and 
strong  with  occasional  floods.  After  the  rains  it  rapidly  dwindles, 
till  in  the  hot  season  pools  remain  only  in  the  deeper  hollows  with 
an  occasional  flow  in  the  parts  between. 

The  Nira,  the  chief  right  bank  feeder  of  the  Bhima,  rises  in  the 
Bhor  state  in  the  spur  of  the  Sahyadris  which  is  crowned  by  the 
fort  of  Torna.  From  the  Sahyddris  it  runs  south-east  and  east  along 
the  borders  of  Poena,  S^t^ra,  and  Sholapur.  Of  its  total  length  of 
110  miles  about  thirty  lie  on  the  borders  of  Poena  and  Sholapur. 
During  these  thirty  miles  the  Nira  runs  nearly  east  forming  the 
north  boundary  of  Malsiras,  and,  passing  the  villages  of  Akluj  and 
Tdmbve,  falls  into  the  Bhima  about  five  miles  south-west  of 
Tembhurni  in  Karmdla.  The  banks  of  the  Nira  are  steep  and  rocky 
and  its  bed  is  gravelly.  It  is  about  400  feet  broad,  and  has  a  few 
small  pools  from  which  water  is  drawn  by  lifts  or  budkis  to  water  . 
garden  crops. 

The  Mdn,  a  right  bank  feeder  of  the  Bhima,  rises  in  a  spur  of 
the  Mahadev  range  in  the  Mdn  sub-division  of  Satdra  and  runs 
through  Mdn  in  Satara,  Atpddi  in  the  Pant  Pratinidhi  state,  and 
Sdngola  and  Pandharpur  in  Sholdpur.  Of  its  total  length  of  about 
100  miles,  about  fifty  lie  within  ShoMpur  limits.  For  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  west  of  ShoMpur  limits  the  river  runs  south-east,  and, 
for  fifty  miles  within  ShoMpur  limits,  it  runs  north-east  passing 
the  towns  of  Nazre  and  Sdngola,  and  falling  into  the  Bhima  at 
Sarkoli,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Phandharpur.  The  banks  of 
the  Mdn  are  low  and  cultivated,  and  its  bed  is  gravelly. 

The  Sina,  one  of  the  chief  left  bank  feeders  of  the  Bhima,  rises 
fourteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  running 
south-east  through  Ahmadnagar  and  ShoMpur,  falls  into  the  Bhima 
near  Kudul,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Sholapur.  Of  110  miles, 
the  total  length  of  the  Sina  within  ShoMpur  limits,  for  about 
sixty  the  Sina  separates  the  Nizdm's  country  on  the  left  from 
Karmdla  and  Mddha  on  the  right ;  for  forty-five  miles  it  flows 
through  Madha  and  Sholapur ;  and  for  five  miles  it  separates  Akalkot 
on  the  left  from  ShoMpur  on  the  right.  About  four  miles  north 
of  Mohol  in  Mddha,  the  Sina  receives  the  BhogSvati  after  a  course 
of  about  forty  miles  north  through  Barsi  and  the  Nizam's  lands. 
The  Nira  is  300  to  600  feet  broad.  The  banks  are  steep  and 
earthy  and  the  bed  sandy  and  sometimes  rocky.  The  Sina  is 
crossed  by  five  ferries,  one  in  Mddha  at  Kolgaon,  and  four  in 
ShoMpur  at  Lamboti,  Tirha,  Vaddakbdl,  and  Vangi. 

The  Bhogavati,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Sina,  rises  in  the  Balaghdt 
range  in  the  north-east  of  Bdrsi,  and  after  a  south-westerly  course 
of  about  forty  miles  through  Barsi  and  part  of  the  Nizdm's  dominions 
and  Mddha  falls  into  the  Sina  about  four  miles  north  of  Mohol  in 
Mddha.  It  is  about  100  feet  broad,  and  has  a  slender  stream  during 
the  hot  season. 

As  the  rainfall  is  light  and  uncertain  Sholapur  often  suffers  from 
want  of  water.  Even  in  ordinary  seasons  during  the  hot  weather 
the  smaller  streams  and  most  of  the  wells  dry  and  the  water  in  the 
reservoirs  becomes  scanty  and  unwholesome.     In  1882-83  according 
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to  the  Collector's  returns^  Sholapur  Lad  18,402  wells  and  253  Chapter  I. 
ponds.  Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  water  Description- 
storage  of  the  district,  the  chief  work  being  the  making  of  the 
Bkruk  lake  about  three  miles  north  of  ShoMpur  with  an  area  of  4640 
acres  of  water  surface  and  commanding  17,746  acres  of  land.  The 
other  most  important  reservoirs  are  at  Koregaon  in  Barsi,  and 
Ashti  in  Mddha,  and  four  watter  supply-works  at  Sholdpur,  Bd-rsi, 
Karmdla,  and  Mddha.^ 

As  in  most  of  the  Deccan,  the  general  geological  formation  is 
trap,  covered  in  most  places  with  a  shallow  over-layer  of  very  light 
soil,  and  in  parts  by  a  good  depth  of  rich  loam  suited  for  cotton. 

The^  climate  of  Sholapur  is  healthy,  and,  except  the  hot  months 
of  March  April  and  May,  is  agreeable  and  free  from  extremes  of 
heat  or  of  cold.  The  year  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  seasons  ;  the  cold  season  from  November  to  February, 
the  hot  season  from  March  to  mid-June,  and  the  rainy  season 
from  mid-June  to  the  end  of  October.  October  is  a  time  of 
transition  from  the  rainy  to  the  cold  season.  During  the  cold  season 
the  air  is  generally  bright,  clear,  and  bracing,  the  nights 
and  mornings  being  especially  cool  and  freshening.  Easterly  and 
north-easterly  winds  prevail  but  are  not  strong  enough  to  be 
unpleasant.  The  hot  season  from  March  to  June,  especially 
during  March  and  April,  is  marked  by  a  dry  scorching  heat. 
The  mean  temperature  during  this  period  is  86° ;  and  the 
climate  is  oppressive  with  strong  hot  winds  and  occasional  dust- 
storms.  In  March  the  hot  winds  blow  from  the  east  and  in 
April  and  May  from  the  west.  The  hot  winds  generally  cease 
after  nine  and  the  nights  are  usually  cool.  During  May  clouds 
begin  to  gather,  the  wind  grows  fitful,  and  heavy  thunderstorms 
generally  cool  the  air.  The  rainy  months  are  pleasant.  The  sky  is 
more  or  less  overcast,  rain  falls  in  frequent  heavy  showers 
broken  by  gleams  of  sunshine,  the  moisture  is  never  excessive, 
the  temperature  is  generally  mild  and  even,  and  the  wind  almost 
always  fresh  and  cool  from  the  west  and  south-west,  a  delightful 
change  from  the  dry  stifling  hot  winds.  The  mean  temperature 
during  the  rains  is  80°  and  from  November  to  February  about  73°. 
Bitter  cold  is  almost  unknown. 

All  over  the  district  the  rainfallis  scanty.    For  the  ten  years  ending  Kainfall. 

1882  rain  returns  are  available  for  seven  stations.  During  these 
ten  years  the  highest  recorded  fall  is  66  inches  at  ShoMpur  in  1878 
and  the  lowest  is  6  inches  at  Karmd,la  and  Sd,ngola  in  1876 ;  the 
total  average  fall  of  the  district  varied  from  36-f  inches  in  1878  to 
9-f  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  25-|  inches.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  1882,  at  ShoMpur  the  fall  varied  from  66  inches  in  1878 
to  11  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  31-j-®^  inches ;  at  Barsi,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  ShoMpur,  the  fall  varied  from  41  inches  in 
1882  to  12  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  28i  inches;  at  Karmd,la, 
about  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Sholapur,  the  fall  varied  from 
34  inches  in  1882  to  6  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  24  inches  j  at 


1  Details  of  these  reservoirs  are  given  under  Irrigation  in  Chapter  IV. 
s  Trannactions  Medical  and  Phyaiologioal  Society,  IV.  134-5. 
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Madha,  about  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  ShoMpur,  the  fall  varied 
from  32  inches  in  1882  to  8  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  25  j^  inches; 
at  Pandharpur,  about  thirty-sii  miles  west  of  ShoMpur,  the  fall  varied 
from  44  inches  in  1874  to  8  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  27|-  inches ; 
at  Malsiras  about  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Sholapur,  the  fall  varied 
from  41  inches  in  1877  to  12  inches  inl875  and  averaged  20,^^  inches ; 
and  at  Sangola,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Sholapur,  the  fall  varied 
from  34  inches  in  1877  to  6  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  21|-  inches. 
The  returns  show  that,  except  at  Mdlsiras  where  the  lowest  fall  is 
in  1875,  the  year  of  the  lowest  rainfall  is  1876  at  all  the  stations, 
and  the  year  of  the  highest  fall  is  1878  at  Sholdpur  in  the  east, 
1882  at  Bdrsij  Karmdla,  and  Mddha  in  the  north  and  north-west,  1874 
at  Pandharpur  in  the  centre,  and  1877  at  Mdlsiras  and  Sdngola  in  the 
west.     The  details  are: 


Sholdpur  Bistriet  Bam/all,  1873-188^,^ 

Statiohs. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Average. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Shol&pur 

31 

25 

26 

11 

34 

66 

23 

32 

23 

41 

31A 

28; 

BSlrsi 

26 

32 

22 

12 

28 

39 

22 

32 

35 

41 

KarmSJa 

24 

26 

18 

6 

28 

32 

24 

28 

20 

34 

24 

M&dha 

26 

30 

16 

8 

30 

30 

28 

31 

27 

32 

25^5 

Pandharpur  ... 

29 

44 

19 

8 

36 

38 

21 

33 

20 

27 

27J 

M&lairas 

19 

21 

12 

13 

41 

26 

20 

17 

16 

18 

20J'5 

S&ngola 

Average    ... 

14 

26 

16 

6 

34 

28 

21 

25 

22 

.26 

21| 

24 

291 

18| 

9* 

33 

3^ 

23^ 

28? 

23? 

31? 

26| 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1882,  monthly  rain  returns  are  available 
for  the  city  of  Sholdpur.  During  these  ten  years  the  returns  show 
three  months  when  rain  seldom  falls,  January  February  and 
December;  four  months  when  rain  generally  falls,  March  April  May 
and  November;  and  five  months  when  rain  always  falls,  June  July 
August  September  and  October.  Of  the  ten  years,  in  one  rain  fell 
in  January,  in  three  in  February,  and  in  four  in  December;  in  six  in 
March,  in  nine  in  April,  in  eight  in  May,  and  in  seven  in  November ; 
and  in  all  ten  years  in  June  July  August  September  and  October. 
Of  the  twelve  months  in  the  year,  January  is  the  dryest  month  with  a 
fall  varying  from  0-09  of  an  inch  in  1882  to  nothing  for  nine  years 
and  averaging  about  O'Ol  of  an  inch;  February  comes  next  with  a 
fall  varying  from  0-64  of  an  inch  in  1873  to  nothing  for  seven  years 
and  averaging  0"11  of  an  inch;  December  is  third,  with  a  fall  varying 
from  1*46  inches  in  1877  to  nothing  for  six  years  and  averaging 
0"28  of  an  inch;  March  is  fourth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  r62 
inches  in  1876  to  nothing  for  four  years  and  averaging  0'31  of  an 


^  Besides  these,  for  the  eighteen  years  ending  1870  rain  returns  are  available  for 
Sholdpur,  and  for  the  eight  years  ending  1870  for  BArsi.  At  Sholdpur,  during  the 
eighteen  years  ending  1870,  the  fall  varied  from  35 '78  inches  in  1869  to  13  "65  inches 
in  1855  and  averaged  26*63  inches.  The  details  are  :  25'75  inches  in  1853,  31*63 
in  1854,  13*65  in  1855,  23*77  in  1856,  34*14  in  1857,  33*50  in  1858,  33*33  in  1859, 
33*07  in  1860,  26*47  in  1861,  23*74  in  1862,  21*28 in  1863,  20*77  in  1864, 13*72  in  1865, 
20*02 in  1866,  25*87  in  1867,  25*92  in  1868,  35*78  in  1869,  and  35*03  in  1870.  At  Bdrsi 
during  the  eight  years  ending  1870,  the  fall  varied  from  43*19  inches  in  1870to  1862 
inches  in  1868  and  averaged  26*74  inches.  The  details  are  *.  24*20  inches  in  1863,  22*56 
in  1864,  19*05  in  1865,  22*45  in  1866,  25*76  in  1867,  18*62  in  1868,  38*12  in  1869,  and 
43*19  in  1870.   Bombay  Government  Selections,  New  Series,  CL.  176. 
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inch;  November  is  fifth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  2"17  inches  in  1881 
to  nothing  for  three  years  and  averaging  0'54  of  an  inch;  April  is 
sixth,  with  a  fall  varying  from  2-64  inches  in  1873  to  nothing  in 
1877  and  averaging  0'60  of  an  inch;  May  is  seventh,  with  a  fall 
varying  from  4'28  inches  in  1873  to  nothing  for  two  years  and 
averaging  1'26  inches;  October  is  eighth,  with  a  fall  varying  from 
13-74  inches  in  1878  to  0-26  of  an  inch  in  1876  and  averaging  3-39 
inches;  July  is  ninth,  with  a  fail  varying  fi-om  8'56  inches  in  1874 
to  2'08  inches  in  1881  and  averaging  4'20  inches;  June  is  tenth, 
with  a  fall  varying  from  12'54  inches  in  1882  to  2'05  inches  in  1876 
and  averaging  5"51  inches;  August  is  eleventh,  with  a  fall  varying 
from  17'68  inches  in  1878  to  2*95  inches  in  1874  and  averaging  6'99 
inches;  and  September  is  the  wettest  month,  with  a  fall  varying 
from  20*59  inches  in  1878  to  0"41  of  an  inch  in  1879  and  averaging 
8"82  inches.  Of  the  ten  years,  for  one  the  rainfall  was  6642  inches 
in  1878;  for  one  40'57  inches  in  1882;  for  three  between  thirty -five 
and  thirty  inches,  34-17  inches  in  1877,  32-44  in  1880,  and  31-14  in 
1873;  for  four  between  twenty-five  and  twenty  inches,  24-68  inches 
in  1875,  24-62  in  1874,  23-06  in  1879,  and  22-80  in  1881;  and  for 
one  10-57  inches  in  1876.     The  details  are: 


ShoUpur  City  Rainfall,  1813-1882. 

Month. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Average. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 

0-09 

0-1 

February 

6-M 

o-'ii 

o'-'36 

0-11 

March 

0-30 

l'-'62 

0-48 

0-02 

0-'49 

0-37 

0-31 

AprU 

z-ii 

0'39 

0-06 

0-24 

l-'32 

0-32 

0-31 

0-70 

0-07 

0-60 

May 

4-28 

2-56 

0-26 

0-29 

2-36 

0-19 

1-71 

0-99 

1-28 

June 

7-00 

5 '16 

3-79 

2-06 

8-40 

5-56 

3-35 

4-01 

3-23 

12-64 

5-51 

July 

3-03 

8-66 

4-23 

2-36 

2-88 

6-25 

3-S7 

6-04 

2-08 

3-03 

4-20 

August 

4-86 

2-95 

7-29 

3-60 

4-47 

lV-68 

8-99 

5-29 

7-67 

7-15 

6-99 

September    ... 

7-88 

12-61 

4-39 

0-84 

10-85 

20-59 

0-41 

12-43 

4-40 

14-07 

8-82 

October 

0-81 

2-39 

3-22 

0-26 

5-60 

13-74 

3-21 

8-19 

0-84 

0-77 

3-39 

November    ... 

0-02 

0-02 

0-99 

0-44 

0-60 

2-17 

1-31 

0-64 

December    ... 
Total    ... 

1-12 

1-46 

0-04 

0-18 

0-28 

31-14 

24-62 

24-68 

10-57 

34-17 

66-42 

23-06    32-44 

22-80 

40-67 

31-04 

During  the  five  years  ending  1882,  the  extreme  greatest  heat  varied 
from  110-7°  in  April  1881  to  87-5°  in  December  1879  ;  extreme  least 
heat  from  72-6°  in  May  1878  to  46-1°  in  November  1881;  the  mean 
greatest  heat  from  1 07° in  May  1881  to  83-4°  in  1879;  the  mean  least 
heat  from  77-5°  in  May  1880  to  52-8°  in  December  1879;  the  mean 
range  from  34-3°  in  March  1882  to  13-5°  in  August  1879;  and  the 
mean  temperature  from  91-75°  in  May  1881  to  68-55°  in  December 
1879.  Of  the  five  years,  in  three  the  month  of  highest  greatest 
heat  was  April,  in  1881  with  110-7°,  in  1830  with  109-3°,  and  in 
1882  with  109-2°;  in  one  it  was  May  with  110°  in  1879;  and  in 
one  it  was  March  with  108-7°  in  1878;  and  in  all  the  five  years  the 
month  of  the  lowest  greatest  heat  was  December,  in  1882  with  90"2°, 
in  1880  with  -88-6°,  in  1878  with  88-3°,  in  1881  with  88-2°,  and  in 
1879  with  87-5°.  Of  the  five  years  in  four  the  month  of  the  highest 
least  heat  was  May,  in  1878  with  72-6°,  in  1881  with  71-4°,  in  1880 
with  71-3°,  and  in  1882  with  68°,  and  in  one  it  was  April  and  May 
with  69-4°  in  1879 ;  and  in  two  years  the  month  of  the  lowest  least 
heat  was  December,  in  1878  with  49-1°  and  in  1879  with  46-3°;  in 
two  it  was  November,  in  1882  with  47-7°,  and  in  1881  with  46-1°; 
and  in  one  it  was  January  with  46*4°  in  1880.     Of  the  five  years. 
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in  three  the  month  of  the  highest  mean  greatest  heat  was  April,  in 
1879  with  106-1°  in  1880  with  106°,  and  in  1882  with  105-3°;  and 
in  two  it  was  May,  in  1881  with  107°  and  in  1878  with  104-6°;  and 
in  three  years  the  month  of  the  lowest  greatest  heat  was  December, 
in  1882  with  86-9°    in  1880  with  85-7°,  and  in  1878  with  85-4°;  in 
one  it  was  November  with  85-1°  in   1881;  and  in  one  it  was  August 
with  83-4°  in  1879.     Of  the  five  years   the  month  of  the  highest 
mean  least  heat  was  May  throughout,  in  1880  with  77-5°,   in  1879 
with  77-3°,  in  1881   with   76-5°,  in  1878  with  76°,  and  in  1882  with 
75-7°;  and  in  four  years  the  month  of  the  lowest  mean  least  heat 
was  December,  in  1878  with  57-3°,  in  1881  with  56-2°,  in  1882  with 
55-4°,  and  in  1879  with  52'8°;  and  in  one  it  was  January  with  65-3° 
in  1880.     Of  the  five  years,  in  two  the  month  of  the  highe'st  mean 
range  was  March,  in   1882  with  34-3°,  and  in  1878  with  32-4°;  in 
one  it  was  January  with  33-1°  in  1880;  in  one  it  was  February  with 
32-6°  in  1881;  and  in  one  it  was    December  with  31-5°  in  1879; 
and  in  two  years  the  month  of  the  lowest  mean  range  was  September 
in  1881   with  17-8°,  and  in  1880  with  17-2°;  in  one  it  was  July  with 
16-4°  in  1882;  in  one  it  was  August  and  September  with  16-2°  in  1878, 
and  in  one  it  was  August  with  13-5°  in  1879.     Of  the  five  years,  in 
four  the  month  of  the  highest  mean  temperature  was  May,  in  1 881 
with  91-75°,   in   1880  with  91-35°,   in  1878  with  90-3°,  and  in  1882 
with  90-2°;  and  in  one  it  was  April  with  9055°  in  1879 ;  and  in  all 
the    five   years  the  month  of  the  lowest   mean   temperature    was 
December,  in  1880  with  72-55°,  in  1878  with  71-35°,  in  1881  with 
71-2°,  in  1882  with  71-15°,  and  in  1879  with  68-55°.     The  details  are : 
ShoUpur  City  Temperature,  1813-1882. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1878. 
Maximum 

94-1 

100-8 

108-7 

107-8 

107-7 

106-0 

94-3 

91-9 

94-6 

93-1 

92-6 

88-3 

Minimum 

60-1 

69-9 

61-2 

69-4 

72-6 

70-3 

70-0 

70-0 

70-0 

62-9 

62-1 

49-1 

Mean  Maximum    ... 

89-1 

96-0 

102-2 

103-9 

104-6 

99-6 

88-9 

87-9 

87-6 

88-0 

88-4 

86-4 

Mean  Minimum    ... 

69-6 

64-0 

69-8 

74-4 

76-0 

72-6 

71-7 

71-3 

69-3 

64-9 

67-8 

Mean  Range 

29-6 

32-0 

32-4 

29-5 

28-6 

16-3 

16-2 

16-2 

18-6 

23-6 

28-2 

Mean  Temperature. 

74-3 

80-0 

86-0 

89-16 

90-3 

80-75 

79-8 

79-4 

78-66 

76-66 

71-35 

1879. 
Maximum 

91-7 

96-6 

105-9 

109-1 

110-0 

96-2 

94-4 

89-4 

94-1 

91-6 

89-8 

87-6 

Minimum 

61-3 

57-2 

61-7 

69-4 

69-4 

69-3 

68-8 

68-2 

66-2 

66-6 

48-3 

46-3 

Mean  Maximum    ... 

87-1 

92-3 

100-1 

106-1 

99-8 

87-1 

91-0 

83-4 

88-7 

88-9 

86-7 

84-3 

Mean  Minimum     ... 

68-2 

62-7 

68-8 

75-0 

77-3 

71-5 

71-5 

69-9 

691 

66-9 

58-3 

62-8 

Mean  Range 

28-8 

-29-6 

31-3 

31-0 

22-3 

16-6 

19-8 

13-6 

19-6 

23-0 

28-4 

31-5 

Mean  Temperature. 

72-66 

77-5 

84-46 

90-56 

88-66 

79-3 

81-26 

76-66 

78-9 

77-4 

72-5 

68-55 

1880, 
Maximum 

92-2 

97-3 

107-7 

109-3 

108-1 

106-1 

97-0 

94-1 

90-6 

94-1 

89-7 

88-6 

Minimum 

46-4 

60-0 

66-8 

70-2 

71-3 

68-0 

67-8 

66-2 

66-8 

,68-7 

66-9 

62-6 

Mean  Maximum    ... 

88-3 

93-8 

101-9 

106-0 

106-2 

94-4 

87-6 

90-2 

86-3 

89-4 

86-6 

85-7 

Mean  Minimum     ... 

66 -3 

60-8 

71-0 

75-9 

77-5 

72-9 

69-7 

69-6 

69-1 

68-6 

64-0 

69-4 

Mean  Range 

33-1 

33-0 

30-9 

30-2 

27-7 

21-5 

18-0 

20-6 

17-2 

20-9 

22-5 

26-3 

Mean  Temperature. 

71-8 

77-3 

86-46 

90-95 

91-35 

83-65 

78-66 

79-9 

77-7 

78-96 

77-26 

72-66 

1881. 
Maximum 

89-2 

98-0 

102-2 

110-7 

109-7 

101-6 

96-6 

96-8 

92-6 

93-8 

92-2 

88-2 

Minimum 

48-1 

66-3 

67-9 

70-0 

71-4 

68-5 

70-0 

68-6 

67-1 

60-3 

46-1 

49-9 

Mean  Maximum  ... 

86-7 

93-9 

99-7 

105-2 

107-0 

96-1 

80-8 

89-6 

87-8 

91-7 

86-1 

86-2 

Mean  Minimum    ... 

681 

61-3 

67-6 

74-9 

76-6 

72-8 

71-6 

70-9 

70-0 

66-8 

61-3 

66-2 

Mean  Range 

28-6 

32-6 

32-0 

30-3 

30-6 

23-4 

19-2 

18-6 

17-8 

25-0 

23-9 

30-0 

Mean  Temperature. 

72-4 

77-6 

83-65 

90-06 

91-75 

84-45 

81-2 

80-2 

78-9 

79-26 

73-2 

71-2 

1882. 
Maximum 

94-2 

98-2 

107-2 

109-2 

107-2 

99-8 

93-2 

94-2 

93-4 

94-2 

93-7 

90-2 

Minimum 

50-6 

55-8 

62-1 

67-1 

68-0 

66-1 

66-6 

67-1 

67-6 

64-9 

47-7 

60-6 

Mean  Maximum    ... 

89-7 

94-6 

102-3 

106-3 

104-7 

91-7 

87-6 

89-2 

87-2 

91-1 

87-6 

86-9 

Mean  Minimum    ... 

69-6 

60-9 

68-0 

74-7 

75-7 

71-4 

71-1 

70-1 

70-1 

66-9 

62-0 

65-4 

Mean  Range 

301 

83-7      34-3 

30-6 

29-0 

20-3 

16-4 

19-1 

17-1 

26-2 

26-6 

31-5 

Mean  Temperature. 

74-66 

77-76    85-15    900 

90-2 

81-65 

79-3     79-661 

88-65 

78-6 

74-76 

71-16 
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CHAPTER   II. 


PRODUCTION. 

Though  over  the  whole  district  the  rock  is  trap^  nodular  lime- 
stone or  kankar  is  everywhere  abundant.  At  Sholdpur  unslaked 
lime  fit  for  whitewash  sells  at  id.  the  pound  (Rs.  16  the  hhandi), 
and  slaked  lime  used  -  in  building  at  -^d.  the  pound  (Es.  9  the 
khandi) . 

The  building  stone  of  the  district  is  trap  or  basalt  found  either  in 
quarries  or  in  boulders  strewn  over  the  murum  plain.  The  stone 
used  at  Sholdpur  is  brought  less  than  fifteen  miles  from  Chincholi, 
Darphal,  Haglur,  Kegaon,  Kondi,  Lamboti,  Pakni,  Savleshvar,  and 
Shelgi.  The  Savleshvar  quarries  supply  slabs  four  to  six  feet  long, 
and  the  Chincholi  and  Lamboti  quarries  large  stones  for  rollers,  five 
feet  long  and  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  Rubble  is  taken  from 
quarries  about  a  mile  from  Sholdpur,  the  best  of  which  is  owned  by 
one  Bhau  Ghongade.  In  Bdrsi  trap  stones  four  to  six  feet  long  are 
brought  ten  to  eighteen  miles  from  Ghdripurij  Mohol,  Ropla,  and 
Shelgaon.  The  building  stone  used  in  the  town  of  B^rsi  is  brought 
from  Vddi  three  miles  north-west  of  Bdrsi  and  is  mostly  of  small 
size.  Within  sixteen  miles  of  Pandharpur  are  quarries  of  good  black 
hard  stone  at  Babulgaon,  Bhalvani,  Gursal,  Korti,  and  Penur,  and 
in  the  hills  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Sdngola 
sub-division  in  the  south-west  of  the  district.  Some  of  these  quarries 
yield  stone  of  any  size.  Except  a  few  Mardthd,s  the  stonecutters 
and  quarrymen  are  Vaddars  who  always  work  by  contract  and  earn 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  (Re.  |  - 1)  a  day.  The  cost  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  size,  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  At  the 
quarries  rubble  generally  costs  2s.  to  3s.  (Rs.  1-1^)  the  hundred 
cubic  feet. 

Road  metal  is  commonly  made  from  the  boulders  which  strew  the 
murum  plains  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  At  Sholdpur  it  is 
chiefly  taken  from  quarries,  and  at  the  quarry  it  costs  7s.  to  8s. 
(Rs.  3i  -  4t)  the  hundred  cubic  feet. 

Sholdpur  houses  are  generally  built  with  flat  roofs  covered  either 
with  lime  or  mud.  In  mud-roofed  houses  layers  of  brick  are  laid 
over  the  planking  and  are  covered  with  the  white  earth  which  is 
found  in  almost  every  village,  or  with  karal  a  kind  of  sandy  oily 
loam.  A  few  years  ago  the  Government  ofiices  were  the  only  tiled 
buildings  in  Sholapur,  but  of  late  people  have  begun  to  use  tiles. 
In  some  cases  they  use  the  flat  local  tile  and  the  round  tile  together, 
the  round  tile  being  laid  on  the  top  of  the  flat  tile  to  prevent  leakage 
through  the  joints.  Clay  fit  for  making  bricks  and  tiles  is  found 
near  many  stream  and  river  banks.  The  tiles  cost  8s.  to  12s. 
(Rs.4-6),  and  the  bricks,  which  are  generally  rough  and  brittle, 
cost  12s.  to  £1  4s,  (Rs.  6  - 12)  the  thousand. 
B  125—2 
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In  the  SholApur  sub-division  at  Bhanddarkavtta,  Halgur, 
Telgaon,  Venchur,  and  several  other  places  small  quantities  of 
hdbhul  wood  charcoal  are  made.  At  Sholdpur  charcoal  sells  at  |d. 
the  pound  (Rs.  25  the  khandi)  and  at  Pandharpur  and  BArsi  at  -^d. 
the  pound  (Rs.  17-20  the  khandi).  Charcoal  is  largely  imported 
from  the  Sdtd,ra  and  Kolhd,pur  states  of  Jamkhandi,  Miraj,  and 
Sangli.  As  it  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  white  ants  and  other 
insects,  the  wood  of  the  nim,  Azadirachta  indica,  is  largely  used  for 
building.  Its  light  yellow  colour  deepens  with  age.  Besides  as 
fuel  and  in  making  carts,  sugarcane  mills,  ploughs,  and  other  field 
tools,  bdbhul  wood  is  largely  used  for  building.  It  is  of  a  deep 
reddish  colour  and  is  very  lasting.  For  building  purposes  nim  and 
hdbhul  wood  sell  at  nearly  the  sarae  rates  4s.  to  5s.  (Rs.  2-2^)  the 
cubic  foot ;  as  fuel  bdbhul  wood  sells  at  -g^c?.  to  -^d.  the  pound 
(Rs.  6-12  the  khandi). 

The  dry  shallow  soiled  uplands  of  ShoMpur  are  ill  suited  for  trees. 
The  present  (1883)  area  reserved  for  forests  is  242  square  miles  or 
about  5'35  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  of  the  district.  The  forest 
area  is  much  scattered.  It  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  tracts 
of  forest  land,  on  the  hills  between  Bdrsi  and  the  Nizdm's  territories 
in  the  extreme  north-east  and  on  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Mdlsiras  and 
Sdngola  in  the  extreme  south-west.  Before  December  1871,  when 
forest  conservancy  was  introduced,  Sholapur  was  extremely  bare  of 
trees  and  brushwood.  Almost  the  whole  land  was  taken  for  tillage. 
Before  the  great  spread  of  tillage,  which  dates  from  about  1860, 
Bdrsi  Malsiras  and  Sdngola  had  large  tracts  of  scrub  forest  chiefly 
khair  Acacia  catechu,  and  nim  Azadirachta  indica,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina  were  considerable  areas  under  the 
hdbhul,  the  bor  Zyzyphus  jujuba,  and  the  nim  Azadirachta  indica. 
In  December  1871  two  square  miles  of  scattered  grass  land  or 
Jcwran  were  handed  to  the  forest  department.  During  the  twelve 
years  ending  1883  these  two  miles  have  spread  to  242  square  miles. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  shrinking  of  tillage  which  followed  the 
1876  famine  to  take  for  forest  about  111,150  acres  or  173|  square 
miles  of  arable  land.  Of  these,  23,900  acres  were  in  Sholdpur,  42,150 
in  Karmala,  24,500  in  Midha,  1300  in  Pandharpur,  7150  in  Md.lsiras, 
12,150  in  SAngola,  and  none  in  Barsi.  The  rest  has  chiefly  been 
taken  from  meadows  or  hurans,  and  from  village  grazing  lands  or 
gdyrdns. 

In  1872,  at  the  beginning  of  forest  conservancy,  the  Sholdpur  forest 
lands  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  forest  inspector,  under  the  district 
forest  officer  of  Poena.  In  1876  the  forest  inspector  gave  place 
to  a  sub-assistant  conservator.  At  present  (1882-83)  the  forests 
are  under  the  charge  of  an  assistant  conservator  or  district  forest 
officer,  seven  rangers,  seven  round  guards,  and  eighty-seven  beat 
guards,  together  with  an  office  establishment  of  one  sheristeddr 
or  head  clerk,  and  three  messengers.  In  1882-83  the  total  yearly 
cost  of  this  stafE  was  £1406  8s.  (Rs.  14,064). 

Between  1872  and  1878  no  great  additions  were  made  to  the  forest 
area.  Since  then  large  areas  have  beea  almost  continuously  taken  for 
forest,  and  the  lands  of  the  Sholdpur  and  Karmdla  subdivisions  have 
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been  demarcated,  and  those  of  the  Bdrsi  Mddha  and  M^lairas  sub- 
divisions have  been  both  demarcated  and  settled.  In  the  Pandharpur 
and  Sangola  sub-divisions  the  lands  of  those  villages  which  are  not 
under  the  command  of  the  Mhasvad  and  Ashti  reservoirs,  have  been 
demarcated ;  the  lands  of  the  remaining  villages  will  be  demarcated 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  what  parts  of  these  villages  are  not  com- 
manded by  the  reservoirs. 

The  whole  of  the  Sholapur  forest  area  is  reserved  that  is  no  timber- 
cutting  rights  are  admitted  to  exist  within  forest  limits.     In  these 
reserveSj  where  they  have  been  found  to  exist  before  the  lands  are 
brought  under  reserve,  the  rights  of  having  periodical  gatherings  at 
shrines  within  forest  limits,  of  using  the  water  for  village  cattle,  and 
of  passing  along  the  existing  foot  bullock  and  cart  tracks  have  been 
admitted.    In  1882-83  of  the  242  square  miles  of  forest  land  102  have 
been  reserved  and  140  were  proposed  for  reserve.     Of  756  state  or 
khdlsa  and  fifty-five  part-alienated  or  dhumala  villages  351  state 
villages  have  forest  reserves.  Of  these,  eighty-four  villages  out  of  a 
total  of  152  are  in  ShoMpur,  fifteen  out  of  123  are  in  Barsi,  sixty-four 
out  of  eighty-nine  are  in  Mddha,  eighty-five  out  of  1 2  3  are  in  Karm^la, 
twenty-nine  out  of  eighty-five  are  in  Pandharpur,  thirty-eight  out 
of  sixty-nine  are  in  Md,lsiras,  and  thirty-six  out  of  seventy-five  are 
in  Sangola.     In  about  one-third  of  the  remaining  3 1 0  state  villagea 
reserves  cannot  be  formed  as  no  waste  land  is  available;  in  the  remain- 
ing two-third  villages  the  formation  of  reserves  will  depend  on  the 
orders  of  Government.     Of  the  total  area    of  1 54,840  acres  or  about 
242  square  miles,  32,573  acres  are  in  Sholapur,  8032  in  Barsi,  43,495 
in  Karm^la,    27,503   in   MAdha,    2066  in  Pandharpur,    21,326  in 
Mdlsiras,  and  1 9,845  ia  Sdngola.     The  forest  lands  are  of  two  classes, 
scrub  forest  and  bdbhul  meadows.     The  scrub  forest  is  found  on 
the  hills  of  Barsi,  Mdlsiras,  and  Sangola,  and  the  bdbhul  meadows 
occur  all  over  the  district.      Of  the  total   area  24,885  acres  are 
scrub  forest  and  129,955  acres  are  bdbhul  meadows.       The  blocks  of 
scrub  forest  vary  from  six  to  3000  acres  and  the  bdbhul  meadows  or 
kurans  from  six  to  200  acres.    In  the  scrub  forests  the  chief  trees  are 
the  khdir  Acacia  catechu,  and  nim  Azadirachta  indica,  with  a  young 
growth    of  dpta    Bauhinia    racemosa,    bdbhul  Acacia  arabica,   bor 
Zyzyphus  jujuba,  dhdvdaConocar'piis  latifolia,  gutiZyzjphaB  xylopyra, 
hivar  Acacia  leucophloea,  kinai  Acacia  procera,  lulye  Acacia  amora,i 
medshing    Spathodea   falcata,  murmut  Acacia   eliunea,  fair  Picus 
cardifolia,  rdn-bor  Zyzyphus  mummularia,  salai  Boswellia  thurifera, 
shikdkdi  Acacia  concinna,  siras  Acacia  odoratissima,  temru  Dios-> 
pyrus    montana,     turan     Zyzyphus     rugosa,     and     umbar    Picus 
glomerata.     In  the  bdbhul  meadows  the  chief  trees  are  the  bdbhul 
Acacia  arabica,  the  bor  Zyzyphus  jujuba,  the  jdmbhul  Syzigium 
jambolanum,  and  the  nim  Azadirachta  indica.     The   best  bdbhul 
meadows  are  in  sandy  soil,   the  next  best  on  black  soil,   and  the 
worst  on  shallow  broken  earth  overlying  murum. 


'  The  details  are  :  Of  scrub  forest  7621  acres  lie  ia  BArsi,  10,051  in  Mdlsiras,  and 
7213  in  Singola,  and  of  6(i6ft«i  meadows  32,573  acres  lie  in  ShoUpur,  411  in  Birsi, 
43,495  in  Karmdla,  27,503  in  MAdha,  2066  in  Pandharpur,  11,275  in  Milsiras,  and 
12,632  in  SAngola. 
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The  forest  lands  have  little  timber  fit  for  cutting.  In  ShoMpur, 
Bdrsij  Karradla,  Madha,  and  Pandharpur  about  186  tons  (534 
kkandis)  of  firewood,  and  in  Pandharpur  about  forty  large  bdbhul 
and  nim  trees  are  yearly  felled  for  local  use.  The  woodcutters  are 
Mar^thds,Mhdrs,  and  Musalm^ns.  Seven  hundredweights  (1  khandi) 
of  firewood  cost  6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  as.)  to  fell,  and  sell  at  2s.  to  3a. 
(Rs.  1  - 1  i)in  the  forest  reserves.  The  forty  timber  trees  cost  about  £2 
(Rs.  20)  to  fell  and  sell  at  £17  10s.  (Rs.  175).  The  timber  is  locally 
used  in  making  carts  and  house  beams.  The  timber-dealers  are  chiefly 
Vdnis  and  Musalmans.  Besides  selling  local  bdbhul,  bor,  and  nim 
wood,  which  are  largely  used  even  in  the  better  class  of  buildings, 
the  timber-dealers  import  teak  and  Tcenjal  or  Terminalia  aluta  from 
the  Poona  and  Nagar  Sahayddris  either  by  rail  or  floated  down  the 
Bhima  and  Sina.  The  large  teakwood  spars  for  beams  comes  from 
Bombay  by  train.  At  Sholdpur  a  species  of  shevri  Bombax  mala- 
baricum  which  grows  like  a  pole  with  no  branches  to  a  height  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  and  has  a  diameter  of  nine  to  twelve  inches 
at  the  base,  is  much  used  as  rafters  in  house  and  bungalow  roofs. 

Forest  receipts  are  comparatively  small.  During  the  eleven  years 
ending  1882-83  receipts  have  risen  from  £274  (Rs.2740)  in  1872-73 
to  £829  (Rs.  8290)  in  1882-83.  During  the  first  four  years  receipts 
rose  from  £274  (Rs.  2740)  in  1872-73  to  £404  (Rs.  4040)  in  1875-76  ; 
during  the  next  three  years  owing  to  the  famine  they  fell  from 
£404  (Rs.  4040)  in  1875-76  to  £264  (Rs.  2640)  in  1878-79;  and 
during  the  last  four  years  they  again  rose  from  £264  (Rs.  2640)  in 
1878-79  to  £829  (Rs.  8290)  in  1882-83.  During  the  eleven  years 
ending  1882-83  the  expenditure  has  risen  from  £230  (Rs.  2300)  in 
1872-73  to  £2021  (Rs.  20,210)  in  1882-83. 

Sholdpur  Forest  Receipts,  187^-73  -  188S-83. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Year. 

Receipts 

Charges. 

Tbae. 

Receipts 

Charges. 

1872-73    ... 
1873-74    ... 
1874-75    ... 
1876-76    ... 

£. 
274 
364 
351 

404 

£. 
230 
179 
150 
126 

1876-77    ... 
1877-78    ... 
1878-79    ... 
1879-80     ... 

£. 
270 
266 
264 
301 

£. 
268 
489 
776 
1268 

1880-81     ... 
1881-82     ... 
1882-83     ... 

£,. 

611 

624 

829 

£. 
1951 
2215 
2021 

Of  the  whole  242  square  miles  of  forest  land  about  one-fifth  is 
yearly  sold  for  grazing.  In  the  remaning  four-fifths,  which  are 
yearly  sold  for  grass-cutting,  plantations  are  formed  according  to  six 
systems ;  full  ploughing,  furrow  ploughing,  sowing  by  drill,  sowing 
in  pits,  dibbling,  and  broadcasting.  During  the  seven  years  ending 
1883-84, 1152  acres  were  planted  by  full  ploughing,  551  by  furrow 
ploughing,  11,828  by  sowing  in  pits,  1874  by  dibbling,  and  92,555 
by  broadcasting.  By  sowing  by  the  drill  which  was  introduced  in 
1883, 157  acres  were  planted.  Most  of  the  broadcast  sowing  is  done 
on  the  hill  slopes  of  the  Barsiand  Malsiras  sub- divisions,  where  trees 
have  rapidly  grown.  Of  the  six  systems  of  planting  the  broadcasting 
is  the  cheapest  and  is  fairly  successful ;  the  full  ploughing  though 
more  successful  than  the  broadcasting  is  much  more  costly.  As  it 
is  both  cheap  and  successful,  sowing  by  the  drill  will  probably 
supersede  all  systems  except  broadcasting.     Besides  for  fiiel  the 
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timber  of  the  bdbhul  Acacia  arabica  and  the  nim  Azadirachta 
indica  are  used  in  making  beams,  posts,  doors,  carts,  ploughs,  and 
other  field  tools.  The  bark  of  the  bdbkul  Acacia  arabica  and  the 
tarvad  Cassia  auriculata  is  used  for  tanning,  and  their  pods  as  well 
as  the  flowers  of  the  palas  Biitea  frondosa  are  used  in  dyeing. 
The  bark  of  the  dpta  Bauhinia  racemosa  is  made  into  ropes. 

The'  chief  Sholapur  trees  are  :  Ain  Terminalia  tomentosa,  dmba 
Mangifera  indica  the  Mango,  anjan  Memecylon  tinctorium,  anjir 
Ficus  carica  the  Fig,  dpta  Bauhinia  racemosa,  ashok  Jonesia  asoca, 
dvla  Phyllanthus  emblica,  bdbhnl  Acacia  arabica,  bakul  Mimusops 
elengi,  bel  jiBgie  marmelos,  bor  Zizyphns  jujuba,  chandan  Santalum 
album  the  Sandal,  chilhdri  Caesalpinia  sepiaria,  chinch  Tainarindus 
indicus  the  Tamarind,  ddlimb  Punica  granatum  the  Pomegranate, 
dhdvda  Anogeissus  latifolia,  dikemali  Gardenia  lucida,  erand  Kicinus 
communis,  gindhan  Cordia  rothii,  hingan  Balanites  segyptiaca,  hivar 
Acacia  leucophlcEajjcim?)  Eugenia  jambos  the  Rose- Apple,  ^amfe^wZ 
Syzigium  jambolanum,  karanj  Pongamia  glabra,  karvand  Carissa 
carandus,  kavath  Feronia  elephantum  the  Wood-Apple,  khair  Acacia 
catechu,  limb  Azadirachta  indica  the  Indian  Lilac,  limbdra 
Heynea  trijuga,  medshing  Spathodea  falcata,  mendhi  Lawsonia 
intermis,  moha  Bassia  latifolia,  nandruk  Ficus  retusa,  ndral  Cocos 
nucifera  the  Cocoa- Palm,  nim&wBitens  limmoun  the  Lemon,  palas 
Butea  frondosa,  pdnydra  Brythrina  indica,  pdrsa  pimpal  Hibiscus 
popalneoides,  pimpal  Ficus  religiosa,  pimpar  Ficus  comosa,  rdmphal 
Anona  reticulata  the  Bullock's  Heart,  rdnbor  Zizyphus  vulgaris, 
ritha  Sapindus  emarginatus,  sag  Tectona  grandis  the  Teak,  salai 
Boswellia  thuiifera,  saundad  Prosopis  spic^gera,  shevga  Moringa 
pterygosperma,  shevri  Bombax  malabaricum  the  Silk-cotton, 
shindi  Phoenix  sylvestris,  shiras  Albizzia  odoratissima,  sitdphal 
Anona  squamosa  the  Custard- Apple,  sontarvad  Pomcina  pulcherrima, 
supdri  Areca  catechu  the  Betel-Palm,  tad  Borassus  flabelliformis 
the  Palmyra-Palm ;  tarti  Oapparis  rythocarpus,  tarvad  Cassia 
auriculata,  umhar  Ficus  glomerata,  and  vad  Ficus  indica  the  Banyan 
tree. 

In  1882-83  the  stock  returns  showed  192,733  oxen,  101,318  cows, 
55,523  buffaloes,  10,292  ponies,  418,240  sheep,  6807  goats,  4480 
asses,  and  40  camels.  Exclusive  of  ponies  sheep  goats  and  asses, 
the  returns  give  an  average  of  510  head  of  cattle  to  each  village. 
In  the  Sholdpur  district  large  grass  lands  or  kurans  are  few,  and 
are  either  private  or  mixed  with  forest  land.  Throughout  the  year 
the  village  cattle,  except  the  plough  bullocks,  are  generally  sent 
every  day  about  eight  in  the  morning  to  graze  in  waste  or  padit 
numbers  and  are  brought  back  to  the  cattle  sheds  in  the  evening 
by  boys  paid  to  attend  them.  During  the  five  months  ending  in 
November  the  cattle  generally  have  excellent  fodder,  improve  greatly 
in  health,  and  make  up  what  they  lose  in  the  hot  season.  During 
December  and  January  the  cattle  are  fed  on  millet  stalks  or  kadbi. 
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During  tlie  remaining  four  or  five  months  from  March  to  June  th- 
village  cattle  sufEer  much  from  want  of  fodder,  and  grow  weal 
and  thin.  In  these  months  as  the  fields  are  empty,  the  cattle  fine 
little  fodder  outside  of  the  house.  At  home  the  allowance  is  general!; 
very  scanty  a  bundle  or  two  of  millet  stalks  a  head.  Ever 
morning  and  evening  the  cows  and  she-buffaloes  are  milked,  and 
after  meeting  local  wants,  the  milk  is  made  into  clarified  butter. 

Oxen,  returned  at  192,733,  are  of  six  breeds  khildri  raisec 
by  Dhangars  of  that  name,  deshi  or  local,  lamdni  or  Lamd,n'i 
cattle,  mdivi  from  Mdlwa,  sorti  from  Gujarat  and  gokdki  from  Gokd,] 
in  Belgaum.  The  khildri  bullocks  are  the  best  and  the  local  th 
commonest.  The  khildri  bullocks  are  largely  found  in  the  state 
of  Jath  and  the  Atp^di  sub-division  of  the  Pant  Pratinidhi's  stati 
to  the  south  and  soath-west  of  Sholdpur.  They  are  stout,  hardy 
and  well-made  mostly  of  one  bright  colour,  with  straight  horns 
red  eyes,  and  somewhat  fierce  look,  and  an  ill  temper.  As  the^ 
cost  as  much  as  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100  -  300)  the  pair  only  the 
rich  can  afford  khildri  bullocks.  The  local  bullocks  are  mostb 
home-bred  and  are  quiet  and  tame.  Though  equally  lasting 
and  patient,  the  local  bullock  is  inferior  to  the  khildri  bullock  ii 
strength  and  beauty.  In  the  plough  and  in  the  cart  one  pair  o: 
khildris  will  do  as  much  as  two  pairs  of  local  bullocks.  In  colour  th( 
local  breed  is  more  mixed  and  less  bright  than  the  khildri  breed 
They  are  much  cheaper  costing  £4  to  £10  (Rs.  40-100)  the  pair 
The  four  remaining  breeds  are  rare.  The  lamdni  is  valued  for  iti 
size  and  appearance,  the  mdlvi  is  a  larger  species  of  lamdni,  anc 
the  sorti  and  gokdki  are  admired  for  their  heads.  The  gokdh 
bullocks  are  better  suited  for  carting  than  ploughing.  The  bullocki 
are  usually  owned  by  husbandmen  who  use  them  chiefly  in  the  field 
Plough  and  cart  bullocks  are  never  sent  to  graze  with  the  village 
herd.  During  about  ten  months  in  the  year,  from  April  to  February 
bullocks  Lave  constant  work.  For  about  eight  months,  from  Jul^ 
to  February,  a  well-to-do  husbandman,  who  has  enough  lands  t( 
raise  crops  in  rotation,  can  supply  his  bullocks  every  day  with  fresl 
fodder.  In  July  and  early  August  the  husbandman  feeds  them  oi 
the  fresh  stalks  of  the  hundi  or  eighty  daja'  jvdri  ;  in  late  Angus 
September  October  and  November  on  fresh  grass,  which,  uudei 
the  care  of  a  young  boy,  the  working  bullocks  are  allowed  to  graze 
three  hours  every  morning;  in  December  January  and  part  o 
February  he  feeds  them  on  the  green  fodder  of  the  early  anc 
late  crops.  During  March  April  May  and  June  the  buUocki 
are  given  dry,  stale,  and  unnourishing  fodder.  To  keep  them  ii 
strength  during  these  dry  months  working  bullocks  are  also  givei 
corn  and  oil-cakes.  From  March  to  May  the  poorer  husbandmer 
who  have  not  much  field  work  take  to  carting.  As  ShoMpui 
is  the  trade  centre  for  the  Nizam's  dominions  in  the  north  anc 
north-east  and  the  Bombay  Karndtak  in  the  south  a  large  traffic 
chiefly  in  cotton  and  wheat  giving  constant  work  to  carts,  findi 
its  way  through  and  out  of  the  district.  Carting  pays  well  anc 
enables  both  the  husbandmen  and  the  bullocks  to  pass  comfort 
ably  through  the  hot  season  and  to  return  to  field  work  in  gooe 
strength.     In  an  ordinary  year  the  keep  of  a  bullock  costs  little 
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Even  during  the  hot  season  a  pair  does  not  cost  more  than  lOs, 
(Rs.  5)  a  month.  Besides  this,  if  in  regular  carting  work,  bullocks 
cost  3s.  (Rs.  1  i)  a  month  for  oil  cakes  or  pend  and  7s.  (Rs.  3 J)  for 
millet  stalks  or  kadbi  and  other  fodder.  No  special  care  is  given  to 
bullock  breeding.  Bullocks  begin  to  work  when  four  years  old. 
They  are  first  yoked  to  the  lightest  field  tool  the  kulav  or  harrow, 
then  to  the  plough  or  ndngar,  and  lastly  to  the  mot  or  leather  bag 
which  takes  more  out  of  a  bullock  than  any  other  work.  The  kulav 
generally  requires  two  bullocks  to  draw,  the  plough,  which  runs  six  to 
twelve  inches  below  the  surface,  requires  six  to  eight  bullocks,  the 
water-bag  two  to  eight  bullocks,  and  the  cart  two  bullocks.  About 
1000  pounds  is  the  heaviest  load  one  pair  of  bullocks  can  draw  in 
a  cart.  As  the  district  is  generally  flat,  good  roads  have  lately  been 
made  and  carts  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  packs. 
A  few  pack-bullocks  are  used  by  Tambolis  or  betel-sellers,  Manyars 
or  hardware  dealers,  and  other  petty  traders.  A  bullock  seldom 
lives  more  than  twenty-five  years.  About  twenty  they  become 
unfit  for  work.  Then  the  poor  generally  sell  them  to  the  butcher, 
and  the  well-to-do  keep  them  at  home  till  they  die.  The  great 
bullock  festival  is  Pola  or  Ox  Day  which  in  Sholdpur  falls  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  SJirdvan  or  July-August.  On  this  day  bullocks  are 
well  washed,  gaily  dressed,  and  richly  fed,  and  in  the  evening  they 
are  taken  to  the  village  deity  with  much  show  and  music. 

Cows  returned  at  101,318  are  mostly  of  local  breed.  The  cows 
are  all  sent  to  graze  daily  with  the  village  herd.  At  home  milch 
cows  get  a  little  fodder  at  night  and  again  in  the  early  morning.  Cows 
not  in  milk,  get  no  fodder  till  the  month  of  Paush  or  January-Febuary. 
From  Febuary  to  June,  as  the  fodder  in  the  grazing  lands  becomes 
scarcer,  the  cow's  daily  allowance  of  grass  is  each  month  raised  by 
one  bundle.  At  this  rate  in  May  and  June  they  get  five  bundles 
a  day.  In  these  months  cows  look  lean  and  miserable.  A  good 
cow  costs  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30-40)  and  an  ordinary  cow  £1  to  £2 
(Rs,  10-20).  When  about  four  years  old,  the  cow  begins  to  bear, 
and  continues  to  bear  every  year  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  At  sixteen 
she  generally  becomes  barren  and  is  left  to  herd  with  other  cattle. 
As  she  gets  little  help  from  her  owner,  except  a  handful  of  millet 
stalks  or  kadhi  and  rice  chaff  or  bhusa,  she  soon  looses  strength  and 
dies  after  two  or  three  years.  For  a  day  or  two  after  calving 
a  cow  is  generally  fed  on  Indian  millet  or  jvdri.  To  increase  her 
milk  the  well-to-do  give  her  for  a  week  khir  or  boiled  wheat  and 
the  poor  give  ghugri  that  is  bdjri  boiled  unaplit  and  unhusked. 
Along  with  the  khir  or  the  ghugri  four  tonics  or  masdlds  are 
mixed,  catechu  kdth,  aloes  bol,  rock-salt  saindhav,  an4  sweet  fennel 
badishep.  Cows  are  milked  twice  a  day  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening ;  only  half  the  milk  is  taken,  the  rest  being  left  for  the  calf. 
At  each  milking  a  good  cow  gives  about  six  pints  (3  shers)  of  milk 
and  an  ordinary  cow  three  pints  ( 1  i  sers).  Two  months  after  calving 
the  supply  of  milk  falls  ofE  about  a  third,  and,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  mouths,  about  two-thirds.  At  about  eight  months  after 
calving  the  milk  ceases.  Of  the  two  chief  products  of  the  cow 
husbandmen  care  more  for  the  calves  and  other  classes  for  the  milk, 
by  whom  cow's  milk  is  specially  valued  as  the  most  wholesome  food 
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for  children.  To  husbandmen  who  have  nothing  to  pay  for  grass, 
a  cow  in  milk  costs  about  2s.  (Ee.  1)  a  month  for  corn  and  oil-cakes ; 
to  others,  who  have  to  pay  for  grass,  she  costs  about  4s.  (Rs.  2] 
in  villages  and  8s.  (Rs.  4)  in  towns.  All  Sholdpur  Hindus  except 
the  lowest  hold  the  cow  sacred.  To  promise  holding  the  tail  of  a 
cow  is  the  most  binding  Hindu  oath.  The  cow  is  also  considered  to 
represent  the  earth.  As  it  is  a  sin  to  sell  a  cow,  when  a  Brdhman 
wishes  to  dispose  of  one  he  exchanges  it  for  some  other  animal. 

Buffaloes  are  returned  at  55,523,  of  which  18,739  are  he  and 
36,784  are  she-buffaloes.  During  the  day  both  he  and  she-buffaloes 
are  sent  to  graze  with  the  village  herd.  He-buffaloes  are  generally 
used  for  draught  and  field  work  and  she-buffaloes  for  milk.  Their 
dullness  and  slowness  make  he-buffaloes  unpopular.  Few  except 
the  poor  own  them.  "Watermen  or  Bhistis  use  them  in  carrying 
water  skins,  Mhdrs  in  carrying  fuel  and  timber,  and  poor 
husbandmen  in  carrying  millet  stalks  and  other  field  produce.  As 
they  are  neglected  from  infancy  few  he-buffaloes  are  well  formed. 
The  specially  strong  and  well  made,  which  are  kept  for  breeding, 
fetch  about  £7  10s.  (Rs.  75) ;  the  others  fetch  £1  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  10- 
25).  They  are  chiefly  bought  by  Devaru  Gosavis  who  sell  them 
in  the  Konkan  at  a  good  profit.  She-buffaloes  are  of  two  breeds 
gavli  or  milkman's  and  deshi  or  local.  The  gavli's  or  milkman's 
she-buffaloes  have  long  horns  and  are  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  the 
desMs  have  short  horns  and  are  of  a  dirty  colour.  Well-to-do 
husbandmen  keep  one  or  two  and  Gavlis  keep  herds  of  she-buffaloes. 
When  about  four  years  old,  a  she-buffalo  begins  to  calve,  and 
continues  to  bear  once  every  year.  She  generally  turns  barren  at 
fifteen  and  dies  at  twenty.  She-buffaloes  are  milked  twice  a  day 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  They  give  more  milk  than 
cows.  A  first  class  gavli  she-buffalo  giyea  eight  to  sixteen  pints 
(4-8  shers)  at  each  milking.  As  it  gives  more  butter  than  the  cow's 
milk,  the  she-buffalo's  milk  is  much  valued,  and  sells  at  twenty- 
four  pints  (12  shers)  the  rupee.  A  deshi  she-buffalo  costs  £2  to 
£5  (Rs.20-50);  a  gavli  she- buffalo  not  less  than  £8  (Rs.80)  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  £15  (Rs.  150).  She-buffaloes  are  better  fed 
than  cows  and  cost  aboub  twice  as  much  to  keep.  In  towns  a  good 
she-buffalo  yielding  twelve  pints  (6  shers)  at  a  milking  costs  £1  to 
£1  4s.  (Rs.  10-12)  a  month  to  keep,  and  an  ordinary  she-buffalo 
costs  12s.  (Rs.  6).  In  villages  the  cost  of  keeping  is  about  three 
quarters  less.  The  skins  of  buffaloes  are  specially  valued  as  they 
are  used  in  making  mots  or  leather  water-bags. 

Ponies,  returned  at  10,292,  are  rarely  more  than  twelve  hands 
high.  Sholapur  is  not  now  a  good  district  for  ponies^.  The 
1876  famine  and  the  1879  Afghan  war  greatly  reduced  the  number 


1  Mr.  Broughton  (1808,  Letters  Written  in  a  Maritha  Camp, 
Decean  horse.  They  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
bred  from  Arabs  with  the  mares  of  the  country  which  are  very 
are  seldom  above  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  high  and  the  best 
are  short  in  the  barrel  and  neck  ;  have  small  well-shaped  heads 
well  formed  limbs ;  they  have  generous  tempers  and  are' full  of 
be  able  to  bear  more  fatigue  than  any  horses  in  India.  £300 
Ks.  4000)  is  often  paid  for  a  Deccani. 


44-46)  writes  of  the 
Mardthd.s,  They  are 
small.  The  Deccauis 
are  often  less.  They 
and  slim  remarkably 
spirit,  and  are  said  to 
to  £400  (Rs.  3000  to 
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of  good  animals.  In  the  large  towns  of  Sholapur,  Barsi,  and 
Pandharpur,  they  are  used  both  for  riding  and  driving.  The 
Government  stud  horses  kept  at  Sangola  are  largely  used  and 
raise  a  good  class  of  animal.  On  the  31st  March  1883,  in  the 
Government  stud  at  Sangli  were  two  very  good  Arab  stallions.  In 
1882-83  the  number  of  branded  mares  was  eighteen  and  sixty-nine 
mares  were  covered ;  the  average  yearly  cost  of  keep  for  each  stud 
horse  was  about  £23  (Rs.  230).  An  ordinary  pony  fetches  £1  to 
£3  (Rs.  10  -  30),  and  a  good  pony  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100).  The 
ordinary  ponies  are  badly  cared  for,  being  left  to  graze  where 
they  can.  The  better  ponies  are  fed  on  fresh  grass  and  millet 
stalks  and  are  also  given  gram  or  other  pulse.  A  good  pony  costs 
4s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  2-8)  a  month  to  keep.  During  the  three  Pandharpur 
fairs  in  Chaitra  or  April,  Ashdd  or  July,  and  Kdrtik  or  November 
a  large  number  of  ponies  are  yearly  brought  for  sale. 

Sheep  and' Goats  are  returned  at  425,047,  of  which  418,240  are 
sheep  and  6807  goats.  More  than  half  the  district,  especially  the 
three  southern  sub -divisions,  Malsiras  Sangola  and  Pandharpur, 
with  their  dry  whitish-soiled  grazing  plains  are  specially  suited 
for  rearing  sheep  and  goats.  In  these  southern  grazing  lands 
are  large  numbers  of  Dhangars  or  shepherds  and  Sangars  or 
blanket  weavers.  Every  flock  of  a  hundred  sheep  requires  one 
man  to  look  after  them.  Every  morning  they  are  taken  to  the 
plains  to  graze  and  are  brought  home  in  the  evening.  When  starting 
with  his  flock,  the  shepherd  takes  with  him  a  long  rough  stick  to 
knock  the  pods  ofE  the  bdbhul  trees.  To  help  him  in  guarding  the 
flock  from  the  attacks  of  wolves  every  shepherd  is  accompanied  by 
a  dog.  Every  flock  of  sheep  has  also  two  or  three  goats  to  lead 
them  to  the  grazing  lands.  At  night  the  sheep  are  sheltered  in 
pens  or  mendhdvddds,  outside  of  the  village  close  together  in  one 
line.  They  are  fenced  all  round  with  thorns  except  a  narrow 
opening  which  at  night  is  closed  by  a  door  of  thorns.  A  sheep 
costs  5s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2|  -  3).  Every  two  years  they  bear  thrice 
one  lamb  at  a  time.  Sheep  are  reared  more  for  their  wool  than 
for  their  milk.  Twice  every  year,  in. March  and  again  in  July, 
their  wool  is  cut.  If  black,  it  is  sold  to  Sangars  or  blanket  weavers 
at  6d.  a  pound  (2  shers  the  rupee)  and  of  mixed  black  and  white  at 
5d.  a  pound  (2^  shers  the  rupee).  At  each  shearing  100  fleeces  are 
worth  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  that  is  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  year.  To  keep  a 
flock  of  100  sheep  costs  about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  a  year  for  grass  and  £5 
(Rs.  50)  for  a  man  to  look  after  them;  that  is  a  yearly  cost  of  about  1  s. 
6d.  (12  as.)  a  head.  Sheep's  dung  is  much  valued  for  fleld  manure,  but 
as  the  sheep-owners  are  generally  well-to-do  landholders,  they  use 
it  in  their  own  garden  lands  and  seldom  either  sell  it  or  pen  their 
sheep  in  other  men's  lands.  The  bulk  of  the  people  eat  mutton,  but 
few  of  them  can  afford  it  except  on  great  days.  Rams  with  twisted 
horns,  called  edhds,  are  much  valued  for  fighting ;  the  strongest 
fetch  as  much  as  £2  (Rs.  20)  each.  The  poorer  classes  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  cow,  keep  she-goats,  chiefly  for  their  milk.  In 
her  second  year  a  she-goat  generally  bears  two  or  three,  sometimes 
one  and  occasionally  as  many  as  four  kids.  As  she  mostly  lives 
on  tree  leaves,  a  she-goat  costs  little  to  keep.     A  she-goat  fetches 
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4s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  2-6)  and  a  he-goat  4s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  2-4).  Goat's  milk 
is  drunk  in  spleen  and  liver  complaints,  and  is  rubbed  on  the  hands 
and  feet  to  cure  sleeplessness. 

Asses,  returned  at  4480,  are  kept  as  beasts  of  burden  by  Beldars 
or  quarrymen  and  Kumbhars  or  potters.  They  carry  a  load  of 
about  128  pounds  (4  mans).  An  ass  costs  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  to 
buy  and  almost  nothing  to  keep  as  they  are  left  to  pick  what  they 
can.  Asses'  milk  is  sometimes  given  to  weak  children.  Camels, 
returned  at  forty-two,  are  kept  by  Musalm^n  traders  to  carry  loads. 
They  are  not  reared  in  the  district  and  vary  in  price  from  £4  to  £10 
(Rs.40-100).  Pigs  returned  at  180,  are  kept  and  eaten  by  Vaddars 
or  earth  workers.  There  are  two  varieties  of  dog,  the  common 
smooth-haired  village  dog  and  a  long-haired  shepherd's  dog,  a  fierce 
and  brave  animal,  which  is  kept  by  Dhangars  and  sometimes  by 
husbandmen. 

Fowls  are  reared  by  Mar^thas,  Musalmans,  Mhdrs,  and  Mdngs. 
Two  varieties  of  fowl  are  reared  the  small  local  or  deshi  and  the 
larger  halam,  that  is  big  bird  also  known  as  surti  because  apparently 
imported  through  Surat.  Of  the  common  fowl  the  black-boned 
and  the  ruffle-feathered  are  found  in  Sholdpur,  and  the  ruffle- 
feathered  is  unusually  common.  Fowls  are  eaten  on  holidays 
by  the  low  caste  poor  Hindus  and  sacrificed  to  gods  in  fulfilment  of 
vows.  The  price  of  a  hen  varies  from  Is.  (8  as.)  in  towns  to  Qd.  (4  as.) 
in  the  country  parts.  A  hen  lays  forty  to  eighty  eggs  in  a  year.  She 
does  not  go  on  laying  at  regular  intervals,  but  has  fit's  of  laying, 
which  last  ten  to  twelve  days  and  are  separated  by  intervals  of 
four  to  six  weeks.  •  In  Sholapur  and  other  large  towns  eggs  are 
sold  at  4|c^.  (3  as.)  the  dozen,  and  in  villages  at  about  2\d.  (I  \  as.) 

The  treeless  plains  of  Sholapur  have  no  cover  deep  enough  for 
tigers,  panthers,  or  bears.  The  Wolf  Idndga  Oanis  pallipes,  is  found 
throughout  the  district,  and  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  since 
so  large  an  area  has  been  set  apart  as  forest  land.  The  Jackal, 
kolha  Canis  aureus  and  the  Grey  Fox  Tthohad  or  lomri  Vulpes 
bengalensis,  are  common  everywhere.  The  Wild  Boar  duhar 
Sus  indicus  is  common,  specially  in  Karmala.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  Karmala  was  the  favourite  meeting  place  of  the  Deccan 
hunt.  The  spread  of  tillage  afterwards  made  wild  pig  scarce,  bat 
of  late  they  have  again  rapidly  increased.  Of  Deer  the  only  species 
are  the  Indian  Antelope  or  haran  and  the  Ravine  Deer  or  chikdra. 
The  1876-77  famine  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  antelope. 
Ravine  deer  are  rare.  The  Alligator  susar  Orocodilus  palustris,  is 
fairly  common  in  both  the  Bhima  and  Sina.  Of  smaller  animals 
the  Hare  sassa  is  very  common.  The  Ape  vdnar  Presbytis  entellus 
is  occasionally  seen.  In  1882  an  Otter  pdn  mdnjar  Lutra  nair,  was 
killed  on  the  Bkruk  lake  about  five  miles  north  of  Shold,pur. 

^  The  Bhima,  Nfra,  M^n,  and  Sina  and  the  larger  reservoirs  and 
ponds  are  fished  almost  throughout  the  year.  During  the  rains 
most  of  the  streams  are  full  of  fish,  but  during  the  dry  season  fish 
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are  found  only  in  pools  or  dohs.  In  Sholdpur  there  is  little  large  Chapter  II. 
demand  for  fish.  In  1881-82  the  right  of  fishing  the  Ekruk  lake  v,■nA^^^nn 
close  to  the  city  of  ShoMpur  fetched  only  £2  8s.  (Rs.  24).  Besides  ^'^o'^'i'^noa. 
at  the  Ekruk  lake,  the  only  other  restrictions  on  fishing  in  ShoMpur  ^^''• 

are  on  the  Bhima  near  Pandharpur  where  the  Brd,hmans  object  to  it, 
and  at  Mdchnur  about  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Pandharpur,  where 
a  priest  or  gurav  prevents  it.  According  to  the  local  Bhois  or 
fishermen  fish  breed  between  May  and  the  end  of  September. 
Except  the  maral  which  spawns  in  the  hot  weather  in  deep  water, 
■  almost  all  fish  breed  during  the  rains,  when  the  waters  are  swollen 
and  muddy  and  netting  cannot  be  carried  on.  The  chief 
fishing  classes  are  Mardtha  Bhois,  Kdche  Bhois,  Menjage  Bhois, 
and  Bdgdi  Bhois.  Besides  these  hereditary  fishers,  Chd,mbhdrs, 
Kolis,  Kunbis,  Mar^thas,  Parits,  Rdmoshis,  Tdmbolis,  Vaddars,  and 
perhaps  all  other  classes  except  Brd,hmans,  Lingdyats,  Vdnis,  and 
Sonars,  often  catch  fish  for  food.  Even  among  Brdhmans  fishermen 
are  sometimes  found.  The  Brahman  proprietor  or  jdgirddr  of 
Amba  in  Pandharpur,  was  a  keen  and  successful  fisher.  Few 
even  of  the  hereditary  fishers  live  solely  by  fishing.  The  Mardtha 
Bhois  are  perhaps  the  most  persistent  fishers  and  even  they, 
besides  catching  fish,  are  husbandmen,  litter-bearers,  and  petty 
shopkeepers  selling  parched  gram  and  other  grain.  The  Kdche 
Bhois  fish  during  the  rains,  and  during  the  dry  season  raise 
river-bed  crops  of  cucumbers,  water  and  musk  melons,  and 
brinjals.  The  Menjage  Bhois  are  a  wandering  tribe  who  live  in  the 
villages  bordering  on  the  Mdn  in  Sdngola  in  the  south-west  of  the 
district  and  in  Pandharpur.  They  go  from  village  to  village  begging 
and  playing  on  a  tabor  or  daur.  They  tie  small  wooden  ploughs 
round  their  necks  and  bind  iron  chains  round  their  wrists.  They 
are  followed  by  their  women  and  beg  in  plaintive  tones,  praying 
for  money  as  Government  have  fined  them  and  they  must  collect 
the  amount.  Though  they  beg  Menjage  Bhois  are  fairly  off  and 
carry  on  a  large  trade  in  he-buffaloes.  They  bring  flocks  of 
he-buffaloes  from  Khandesh  and  Mdlwa  and  sell  them  in  Southern 
India  where  they  are  much  used  in  field  work.  Bdgdi  Bhois  are 
also  wanderers  who,  during  the  dry  season,  move  from  village  to 
village,  live  outside  of  the  village,  and  earn  a  living  by  darning 
country  blankets.  They  carry  big  nets  and  catch  fish  wherever 
they  have  a  chance.  Of  late  the  Bhois  seem  to  have  found  that 
their  indiscriminate  fishing  is  reducing  the  stock  of  fish.  In  a  caste 
meeting  held  in  1882,  they  passed  a  rule  forbidding  maral  fishing 
between  April  and  June,  when  the  maral  are  believed  to  breed.  Any 
Bhoi,  who  breaks  this  rule,  is  fined  5s.  (Rs.  2^)  for  each  offence.  Bhois 
are  feared  as  magicians.  Some  of  them  are  believed  to  have  power  to 
keep  fish  out  of  their  neighbours'  nets  and  force  them  into  their  own. 
Angling  is  dangerous  as  to  destroy  the  angler  evil  spirits  sometimes 
take  the  bait  in  the  form  of  a  fish.  Prom  this  danger  the  Bhois'  net  is 
free  because  as  the  Bhoi  makes  his  net  at  all  hours  of  the  day  some 
meshes  must  be  knotted  at  such  lucky  moments  as  to  make  the  net 
fiend-proof. 

Fish  are  generally  caught  in  one  of  three  ways,  in  basket  traps, 
in  bag-nets,  and  by  jraisoning  pools.     In  catching  fish  most  Bhois, 
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Chapter  II.        especially  Mardtha  Bhois  use  nets,  and  the  Kolis  the  hook  and  line. 
- — ,.  Other  classes  use  basket  traps  or  poison  pools.     The  basket  trap 

i-roauction.        .^  ^^^  almost  upright  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid  or  waterfall  and  left 
Fish.  fgj.  ^^e  whole  night.     Hardly  any  fish  that  gets  into  a  basket  trap 

can  escape.     In  poisoning  pools  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  hingan 
Balanites  segyptiaca,  and  the  milk  of  the  milkbush  are  used.     In 
both  cases  the  leaves  and  tender  branches  are  ground  into  pulp 
and  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  pool.   Ten  nets  are  used  in  Sholapur. 
Of  these  three  a.re  plunge-nets  or  pagirs,  the  sarki,  savlci,  and  leaner } 
three  are  drag-nets,  thepandi,  nirdche-jdle,  andipharak-jdle;  and  four 
are  stationary  nets  the  khavri,  tatti,  hotld,  and  hhuse  or  kanddle.    Of 
the  plunge  nets  the  sarki  and  savki  are  used  by  Mardtha  Bhois  and 
the  hotki  and  of  the  stationary  nets  the  bhiise  or  kanddle  are  used 
by  Bdgdi  Bhois.     Of  the  plunge  nets  the  sarki  is  a  heavy  casting 
net  of  strong  cord  with  meshes  three  or  four  inches  wide.     It  is 
worked  or  drawn  mouth  foremost.     A  cord,  passing  through  its 
meshes  at  the  outer  diameter,  is  drawn  through  a  mouth  which 
makes  the  inner  diameter  and  is  pulled  turning  the  net  into  a  bag. 
Unless  when  the  Bhoi  sees  a  fish  in  deep  water  and  throws  the  net 
over  it,  the  sarki  is  used  only  in  low  water  and  in  the  dry  season. 
Fish  ten  to  twelve  pounds  in  weight  are  often   caught  in  this  net. 
The  savki,  five  to  ten  feet  square,  is  conical  in  shape,  and  has 
small  meshes  of  fine  cord.     All  round  inside  the  rim  it  has  pockets 
and  lead-sinks  along  the  rim.     It  is  used  in  muddy  water  at  all 
times  of  the  year.     The  kaner  differs  little  from  the  savki  except 
that  its  meshes  are  larger  about  half  an  inch  wide.     Of  the  drag- 
nets the  pandi  is  used  in  water,  six  to  seven  feet  deep  and  as  much 
wide.     Its  length  varies  with  the  breadth  of  the  stream.    Its  meshes 
are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.     A  cord  passed  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  net  is  held  on  both  banks  by  two  or  more  men 
who  either  wade  or  float.     The  bottom  of  the  net  is  dragged  along 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  has  pockets  and  lead  sinks.     This  net 
is  used  in  muddy  water,  chiefly  during  the  rains.     The  nirdche-jdle 
is  like  the  pandi  except  that  it  is  heavier  and  requires  ten  to  fifteen 
men  to  work  it.     It  is  eight  to  ten  feet  wide  and  often  more  than 
fifty  feet  long.     Its  meshes  are  about  half  an  inch  wide.     It  has 
no  lead-sinks  and  has  only  one  pocket  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
margin.     Two  cords,  of  which  one  passes  through  the  meshes  oi 
the  upper  margin  and  the  other  through  those  of  the  lower  margiuj 
are   tied   to  two  poles  held  upright  one  on  each  bank,  and  the 
poles  are  carried  along  the  banks,  keeping  the  net  at  the  stretch. 
This  net  is  used  in  December  and  January.     The  pharak-jdle  is 
conical  in  shape  and  is  worked  by  two  men.     Its  mesh  is  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.     It  has  pockets  all  round  and  pieces  of  lead  tied 
to  the  lower  margin.     To  keep  it  tight  dry  gourd  floats  are  tied 
along  the  upper  edge.     This  net  may  be  either  dragged  along  the 
bottom  by  two  men  or  worked  as  a  plunge-net.     It;  is  used  in  the 
dry  season  in  shallow  water.     Of  the  stationary  nets  which  are  se 
for  a  night  or  for  twenty-four  hours  the  khavri  is  a  bag-net  used  ii 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water.     It  is  left  all  night.     It  ii 
funnel-shaped  and  at  the  mouth  is  several  feet  in  diameter.     Th( 
net  is  set  with  the  mouth  against  the  current  kept  open  by  two  posti 
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one  on  either  side.  The  water  rushes  through  the  mouth  and  the  Chapter  II. 
fish  passes  through  a  ring  which  has  a  net-septum  with  a  small  hole  Production, 
in  the  centre.  As  the  net-septum  of  the  ring  prevents  it  from  return- 
ing, the  fish  is  caught  in  the  further  end  of  the  funnel  which  is  tied. 
In  the  morning  the  fisherman  comeSj  opens  the  lower  end,  empties 
the  bag,  ties  the  end,  and  again  sets  the  net.  Like  the  basket  trap 
the  tatti  is  set  almost  upright  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall  and  left  for 
the  whole  night.  The  botki  is  two  or  three  feet  wide  and  of  varying 
length  and  fine  meshes.  It  has  no  pockets.  To  weight  it  down 
pieces  of  tiles  are  tied  at  the  bottom  and  to-make  it  float  pieces  of 
dry  gourd  or  light  reed  are  tied  along  its  upper  margin.  The  net 
is  kept  floating  erect  across  a  shallow  stream.  One  or  two  men  go 
ahead  and  splash  the  water,  making  it  muddy.  The  fish  are 
frightened  and  rush  headlong  into  the  net.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
catching  small  fish  in  low  water  during  the  dry  season.  The  bhuse 
or  kanddle  differs  little  from  the  botki  except  that  it  is  wider  and 
has  larger  meshes.  Besides  these  nets  the  ghile  or  pelni  is  a  net 
tied  to  a  triangular  frame  of  bamboos  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  European  shrimping  net.  Besides  by  basket  traps,  by 
bag-nets,  and  by  poisoning  the  water,  fish  are  caught  in  two  other 
ways.  One  way  is  to  put  under  water  an  earthen  pot  with  bread  in 
it.  A  man  stands  by  watching.  As  soon  as  a  fish  enters  the  pot, 
he  throws  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot  and  lifts  it  out 
of  the  water.  This  answers  only  in  shallow  streams.  In  the  other 
device  which  is  called  vetha,  a  cord  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long  is 
decked  with  branches  of  nim  twigs,  one  or  two  inches  apart.  Two 
men  go  to  the  water  side  each  taking  one  end  of  the  cord.  One 
man  stands  on  the  bank  and  the  other  goes  waist-deep  into  the 
water.  Then  both  move  down  the  stream  slowly  dragging  the  cord 
along  the  bottom  and  starting  the  fish  who  swim  in  front.  The 
man  in  the  water  goes  a  little  faster  than  the  man  on  shore  till  they 
come  to  a  place  where  two  other  men  are  standing  by  the  water 
edge  each  holding  one  end  of  a  waistcloth  about  fifteen  feet  long. 
The  waistcloth  is  held  open  and  is  stretched  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the  direction  from 
which  the  men  with  the  string  come.  When  they  draw  near  the 
cloth  the  men  with  the  string  of  nim  tufts  splash  the  water,  and 
the  frightened  fish  leap  out  of  the  water  and  are  caught  on  the 
cloth.  Flat  stones  three  to  four  inches  long  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  nim  tufts.  This  device  is  peculiar  to  the  Kolis.  It 
answers  only  when  the  water  is  low. 

Except  by  Brahmans  Lingdyats,  Vdnis,  Mdrwaris,  and  P^nchdl 
Sondrs  fish  are  eaten  by  almost  all  classes.  The  Bhois  believe 
that  pills  made  of  floar  mixed  with  the  slime  on  the  body  of  the  ahir 
Anguilla  bengalensis,  especially  if  made  up  on  a  Saturday,  cure  im- 
potency.  These  pills  fetch  a  considerable  price  in  the  Pandharpur 
market.  The  stone  found  in  the  brain  of  the  maral  Ophiocephalus 
marulius  is  believed  to  cure  blindness,  and  a  clove  kept  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  the  tdmbda  Labeo  fimbriatus  to  cure  cataract. 

The  following  fish  are  found  in  the  Bhima  near  Pandharpur:  Alkut 
or  pdlucU  Chela   clupeoides,    ahir   Anguilla  bengalensis,  chondgi 
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Chapter  II.  Barbus  fcicto,  chdlat  or  hhadgi  Notopterus  kapirat,  chikni  or  mun 
Frodoction.  °^  *^°  species,  Lepidocephalictliys  thermalis  with,  longitudinal  darl 
stripes  along  tlie  dorsum,  and  Nemacheilictliys  ruppelli  with  darl 
stripes  from  the  dorsal  to  the  lateral  line,  dakhu  or  dokda  Ophioce 
phalus  striatus,  ddndvan  or  kanheri  Rasbora  daniconius,  gdnde-chir 
or  j'hdnj da  Ambassis  nama,  ghogra  Eita  parimentata,  gud-ddni  o: 
tepdi  Rohtee  cotio,  gugli  Calliohrous  bimaculatus,  kdla  gugli  Calli 
chrous  malabaricus,  kdla  shengal  Macrones  corsula,  kanoshi  Labe( 
calbasu,  kavddsha  Labeo  kawrus,  kharpa  or  khurbi  Gobius  giuris 
khudra  Barbus  neilli,  kolashi  Barbus  kolus,  kurdu  or  katdrna  Rit£ 
hastata,  kutra  or  chitdru  Belone  cancila,  loli  Cirrhiua  f  ulugee,  mara 
of  two  species  Ophiocephalus  marulius  and  leucopunctatus,  maslc 
Barbus  jerdoni,  nakta  Labeo  nukta,  pdngat  Barbus  dobsoni,  phek  oi 
gudadu  Rohtee  vigorsii,  pitule  or  nibar-hadi  Barbus  sarana,  sdndi 
Labeo  boggut,  shengal  Macrones  seenghala,  shingdta  or  sonkatdrnc 
Macrones  cavasius,  shivda  or  varshivda  Wallago  attu,  tdmbda  Labec 
fimbriatus,  tdmhti  or  karoti  Labeo  potail,  tharota  Bagarius  yarrellii 
vdmb  Mustacembalus  armatus,  and  vdyadi  or  batdsi  Pseudeutropiui 
taakree.  Besides  these  thirty-eight  fish  fourteen  have  been  found  bui 
not  identified  :  The  ambli,  called  piura  in  Poona,  is  a  small  fish  no1 
growing  more  than  two  to  three  inches  long.  It  has  two  pectoral  fins 
and  one  small  dorsal  and  is  red  in  the  fins  and  in  the  ventral  region 
Its  body  is  cream-white.  The  bobri  is  a  small  fish.  The  gdgar,  callec 
gegar  in  Poona,  is  found  during  the  dry  weather.  The  icJma,  callec 
ichka  or  ichki  in  Poona,  is  a  small  fish  found  only  during  the  rains 
It  has  a  pair  of  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  and  one  dorsal.  It  has 
mottled  spots  on  the  body  and  its  ossicular  rays  of  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  are  sharp  and  inflict  wounds  which  cause  acute  inflam- 
mation. The  jhinga  is  a  small  fish.  The  jhora  called  jhivra  in  Poona 
is  also  a  small  fish.  The  kd/vli,  called  p>hekin  in  Poona,  grows  tc 
about  five  to  six  inches  and  is  broad  for  its  length.  It  has  twc 
pectoral  and  two  ventral  fins  and  one  dorsal.  The  lona  is  a  smal 
fish  not  found  in  Poona.  The  padalas  is  like  the  shivda  but  darker, 
It  has  no  scales  and  has  a  round  face.  It  has  hair  aboVe  the  lip, 
a  pair  of  ventral  fins  and  also  a  dorsal  ossicular  fin.  Its  pectoraj 
fins  are  strong  and  ossicular.  The  pargiri  or  khudra  is  said  to  be  a 
small  variety  of  the  khudra  Barbus  neilli.  The  pholdti,  a  small  fisl 
not  found  in  Poona,  has  two  small  pectoral  fins.  The  piturdi,  a 
small  fish  not  found  in  Poona,  has  a  pair  of  pectoral,  ventral,  and 
anal  fins  and  one  dorsal  fin,  and  three  to  four  dark  cross  stripes 
from  the  dorsal  to  the  lateral  line.  The  vdvns  is  like  the  khudra 
but  grows  much  larger.  It  is  not  found  in  Poona.  It  has  twc 
pectoral,  two  ventral,  two  anal  fins,  and  one  dorsal  fin.  The  valanj,  a 
big  fish  more  than  a  foot  long,  found  in  Poona,  is  of  two  varieties. 
hekar  with  ossicular  dorsal  fins  and  shilan  with  cartilaginous  dorsal 
fins. 

BiEDs.  A  list  of  Sholapur  birds  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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PEOPLE. 

AccoEDiNQ  to  the  1881  census  the  population  of  tlie  district  Was 
582,487  or  ]  28'84  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these  Hindus  numbered 
537,635  or  92-29  per  cent ;  Musalmdns  43,967  or  7-54  per  cent ; 
Christians  625  or  0*10  per  cent ;  Parsis  157  or  0-02  per  cent;  Jews 
94;  Sikhs  8;  and  Buddhist  1.  The  percentage  of  males  on  the  total 
population  was  50"6I  and  of  females  49"38.  The  corresponding 
returns  for  1872  were  a  total  of  719,375  or  159-89  to  the  square 
mile  of  whom  Hindus  numbered  668,031  or  92-86  per  cent;  Musal- 
mdns  50,858  or  7-06  per  cent ;  Christians  386  or  O'Oo  per  cent ; 
Pdrsis  66;  and  Others  34.  Compared  with  the  1872  returns  the 
1881  returns  showed  a  decrease  of  136,888  or  19-02  per  cent  which  is 
due  to  the  mortality  and  emigration  during  the  famine  of  1876-77. 

Of  582,487  the  whole  population  490,627  or  84-22  per  cent  were 
born  in  the  district.  Of  the  91,860  who  were  not  born  in  the  dis- 
trict 39,977  were  born  in  the  Nizam's  country;  15,018  in  the 
Southern  Maratha  States ;  12,365  in  Sdtdra  ;  9547  in  Poena ;  4088 
in  Ahmadnagar ;  3834  in  Bijdpur ;  1134  in  the  Konkan  districts; 
838  in  Madras ;  820  in  the  Raiputd,na  States  ;  694  in  Gujardt ;  630 
in  Belgaum  ;  580  in  Bombay ;  322  in  Khandesh  ;  304  in  DharwAr ; 
223  in  Nasik  ;  134  in  Goa,  Diu  and  Daman ;  99  in  Sind  ;  28  in  Kanara ; 
1035  in  other  parts  of  India;  and  190  outside  of  India. 

Of  582,487  the  total  population  472,047  (238,359  males,  233,688 
females)  or  81-04  per  cent  spoke  Marathi.  Of  the  remaining 
110,440  persons,  45,824  or  7-86  per  cent  spoke  Hindustani  ;  41,204 
or  7-07  per  cent  spoke  Kanarese;  15,876  or  2-72  per  cent  spoke 
Telugu;  4789  or  082  per  cent  spoke  Gujardti;  2165  or  0-37  percent 
spoke  Mdrwari;  231  or  0-03  per  cent  spoke  English;  134  or  0-02 
per  cent  spoke  Portugaese-Konkani  or  Goanese;  91  spoke  Tamil; 
77  spoke  Arabic ;  35  spoke  Hindi ;  9  spoke  Persian ;  2  spoke  French ; 
2  spoke  Sindhi ;  and  one  spoke  Chinese. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  each 
religious  class  according  to  sex  at  diSerent  ages,  with,  at  each 
stage  the  percentage,  on  the  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and 
religion.  The  columns  referring  to  the  total  population  omit 
religious  distinctions  but  show  the  difference  of  sex  : 
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Marriage.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  people  of  th( 

district  who  are  unmarriedj  married  and  widowed  : 

Sholdptir  Marriage  Details,  1881. 


Unmarried     ... 

Mai-ried 

Widowed 

Unmarried     .. 

Married 

Widowed 

HINDUS. 

Under  Ten. 

Ten  to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen  to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty  to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty  and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 
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Sholdpur  Marriage  Details,  1881 — continued. 


Unmarried     ... 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

CHRISTIANS. 
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Ten  to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen  to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty  to 
Twenty-nine. 

Tliirty  and 
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According  to  occupation  the  1881  census  returns  divide  the  popu- 
lation into  six  classes  : 

I. — In  Government  Service,  Learned  Professions,  Literature  and  Arts  11,552 
or  1"98  per  cent. 

IL— In  House  Service  6858  or  1-17  per  cent. 

IIL — In  Trade  and  Commerce  5938  or  1-01  per  cent. 

IV.— In  Agriculture  210,667  or  36-16  per  cent. 

v.— In  Crafts  and  Industries  60,962  or  10-46  per  cent. 

■yi. — In  Indefinite  and  Unproductive  Occupation,  including  children,  286,510 
or  49-I8  per  cent. 

According  to  the  1881  census  of  97,882  houses,  81,203  were 
occupied  and  16,679  were  empty.  The  total  gave  an  average  of 
21-65  houses  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  81,203  occupied  houses  an 
average  of  7*17  inmates  to  each  house. 

According  to  the  1881  census,  six  towns  had  more  than  5000 
and  three  of  the  six  had  more  than  10,000  people.  Excluding 
these  six  towns  which  together  numbered  109,885  or  1886  per 
cent  of  the  population  the  472,602  inhabitants  of  Shplapur  were 
.  distributed  over  706  villages  giving  an  average  of  one  village  for 
6-40  square  miles,  and  of  669-40  people  to  each  village.  Of  the 
706  villages  33  had  less  than  100  people,  78  between  100  and  200, 
248  between  200  and  500,  230  between  500  and  1000,  96  between 
1000  and  2000,  16  between  2000  and  3000,  and  10  between  3000 
and  5000. 

Bra'limans^  according  to  the  1881  census  included  thirteenolasses 
,  with  a  strength  of  26,979  or  5-01  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 
'  The  details  are  : 
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1  These  accounts  of  Hindu  castes  have  been  compiled  from  materials  collected  by 
Mr.    ShAntirdm    Viniyak  Kantak,   L.M.,    Assistant  Surgeon,  Pandharpur ;   and 
Mr!  K.  Raghnndthji  of  Bombay. 
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Sholdpuf  Brdhmmis,  1881. 


l>enhasths. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Deshasths 

11,924 

11,436 

23,360 

R^mfinuja 

11 

3 

14 

Devrukhas 

i 

4 

8 

Shenvis 

102 

63 

165 

Golaks        

11 

17 

28 

Telaogs       

34 

22 

66 

GujarAtis 

141 

96 

287 

Tirguls       

179 

180 

859 

Kanaujs      

164 

115 

279 

Vidurs        

126 

165 

281 

Karh4d4s    

Konkanasths 

139 

876 

121 

752 

260 
1627 

Total    ... 

13,866 

13,114 

26,879 

Mdrw&ris     

27 

40 

67 

DeshastllS,  or  Desll  that  is  either  Plain  or  Local  Brahmans,  i 
returned  as  numbering  23,360  and  as  found  over  the  whole  distri 
They  are  old  settlers  in  the  district  and  have  no  tradition  or  rnemi 
of  any  earlier  home.  They  are  divided  into  Ashvalayans,  Kan 
and  Yajusshdkhis  or  Madhyandins,  who  eat  together' but  do  i 
intermarry.  Among  the  members  of  the  same  section  intermarria 
cannot  take  place  if  the  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  the  sai 
Their  surnames  are  Aradhe,  Dandvate,  Deshpd,nde,  Gatdde,  Go 
Guljdr,  Kdle,  Kdnde,  Konkne,  Td,the,  and  Thite.  Persons  beari 
the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry  unless  the  surname  is  oi 
an  office  or  calling  name.  Thus  a  DeshpAnde  of  one  village  can  gi 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Deshpande  of  another  village  pi 
vided  their  family  stocks  are  different.  The  names  in  common  i 
among  men  are  Anant,  Bandoba,  Bhagvant,  Bindo,  Gindo,  Krishi 
chd,rya,  Malhar,  Narhari,  ShAmraj,  Timaji,  Venimddhav,  a 
Yam^ji ;  and  among  women,  Gita,Koyna,  Krishna,  Lakshmi,  E.d,d] 
Rahi,  Sarasvati,  and  Satyabhd,ma.  They  are  generally  dark  wi 
regular  features,  but  are  rougher,  hardier,  and  less  acute  th 
Konkanasth  Brahmans.  The  women,like  themen,  are  dark  and  rou^ 
and  not  so  goodlooking  as  the  Konkanasth  women.  They  speal 
broad-toned  Mari,thi  with  a  drawl  and  without  the  Konkanasth  nai 
twang .1  Deshasth  Brdhmans  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort  one 
more  storeys  high  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and  flat  roo 
Almost  all  the  houses  are  built  round  an  open  square  or  chauh 
one  side  of  which  in  the  upper  storey  is  the  kitchen  and  undernea 
it  the  cattle  shed.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall  near  the  kitchen  do 
are  the  house  gods,  near  whom  an  oil  lamp  is  kept  constani 
burning.  Their  house  goods  include  copper  and  brass  pots  ai 
pans,  plates,  ladles,  and  cups,  also  cots,  bedding,  and  quilts.  Th 
generally  have  no  servants,  the  women  of  the  house  doing  all  t 
work.  Those  who  have  fields  keep  cattle  but  families  with  fiel 
and  cattle  are  unusual.  They  have  no  pet  animals  or  birds  and  a 
a  thrifty  careful  people.  They  are  vegetarians,  whose  staple  fo 
IS  millet  bread,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  are  extreme 
fond  of  spices  and  chillies.  They  are  great  eaters  but  are  n 
skilful  cooks.     They  serve  their  food  without  neatness  or  finish  ai 


For  no,  nahit  ndJnta  is  colloquially  used  ;  for  karatdt,  holatdt,  and  jdtdt  they  i 
naratet.bolat,  and  jdtet ;  for  hdlantjhdli  or  is  in  childbed,  liodomijMli ;  for  ajdri  dh, 
sick  mjla  ahe ;  for  jvdri,  millet,  ddne  ;  for  wheat  bread,  tukda ;  for  SMtol!;  mourn 
gunta  ;  for  over  or  sample,  udle  ;  and  for  chiMal  or  filth,  cMMol 
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have  seldom  any  delicacies.  They  like  coarse  sugar  better  than 
fine  sugar  because  coarse  sugar  is  sweeter.  Some  use  the  charcoal 
of  the  castor  oil  plant  and  others  use  cow's  urine  as  a  spice.  Their 
chief  holiday  dishes  are  gram  cakes  or  puranpolis  and  sugared  and 
spiced  milk.  Except  the  Shakts  or  worshippers  of  female  energies 
they  do  not  use  liquor,  and  few  of  them  either  smoke  tobacco  or 
hemp,  or  drink  hemp  water.  Snuff-taking  and  tobacco-chewing 
is  common  and  betel-eating  is  universal.  The  men  wear  the  top- 
knot and  the  moustache,  but  neither  the  beard  nor  the  whiskers. 
They  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  a  waistcoat  or  a  coat,  a  headscarf  or 
turban,  a  shouldercloth,  and  shoes  or  sandals.  Except  in  public  the 
shouldercloth  takes  the  place  of  the  coat  and  waistcoat.  The 
women  dress  in  the  backed  bodice  and  the  full  Mar^tha  rObe  with 
the  skirt  drawn  back  between  the  feet  and  tucked  in  at  the  waist 
behind.  They  mark  their  brows  with  a  large  red  circle  and  braid 
the  hair  into  a  coil  like  a  scorpion's  tail.  They  generally  wear  false 
hair  but  do  not  deck  it  with  flowers.  They  do  not  dress  with  taste 
or  show  any  liking  for  gay  colours.  They  have  rich  clothes  in  store 
many  of  which  have  been  handed  down  two  or  three  generations. 
As  a  class  they  are  indolent,  and  untidy,  but  thrifty  and  hospitable, 
and  franker  and  less  cunning  than  Konkanasths.  Their  slovenliness 
and  dullness  have  given  them  the  name  of  dhdmyds  or  dhdmgands, 
that  is  stay-at-homes.  They  are  writers,  bankers,  moneylenders  and 
changers,  traders,  medical  practitioners,  landholders,  priests,  and 
beggars.  They  claim  to  be  superior  to  all  Brahmans,  professing  to 
look  down  on  the  Konkanasths  as  ParashurAm^s  creation  or  srishti. 
They  associate  freely  with  Konkanasths  and  Karhadds,  and  eat  with 
them,  but  except  in  a  few  cases  do  not  marry  with  them.  Some 
are  Smarts  or  followers  of  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  and  the 
universe  are  the  same,  and  others  are  Bhagvats  who  hold  that  the 
soul  and  universe  are  distinct.  The  members  of  both  sects  worship 
all  Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses,  and  keep  the  ordinary  fasts 
and  festivals.  Their  priests  belong  to  their  own  caste.  They  make 
pilgrimages  to  Alandi,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gray  a,  Jejuri,  Mathura, 
Ndsik,  Pandharpur,  Rameshvar,  and  Tuljdpur.  They  believe  in 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  consult  x)racles.  They  always  have  their  horoscopes  cast,  and 
when  anything  goes  wrong  they  either  consult  their  horoscopes  or  go 
to  an  astrologer.  They  have  house  gods  and  goddesses,  goddesses 
beingmore  frequently  worshipped.  Some  of  the  goddesses  Karamma, 
Sahadevi,  Shakambari,  and  Yallamma,  seem  to  point  to  a  Dravidian 
that  is  an  eastern  or  a  southern  origin.  In  social  matters  they  belong 
to  the  great  local  community  of  Brd,hmans  which  includes  the  members 
of  the  Chitpavan,  Deshasth,  Devrukha,  and  Karhada  castes.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  rising  class. 

Devrukha  Bra'limans,  of  whom  there  is  only  one  family 
of  eight  returned  from  Malsiras,  are  immigrants  from  Devrukh-  in 
Ratnigiri.  They  have  no  subdivisions  and  their  family  stocks  or 
gotras  are  Atri,  Jamadagnya,  and  Kashyap.  Their  surnames  are 
Joshi,  Mule,  and  Padval.  Sameness  of  stock  not  sameness  of 
surname  bars  marriage.     In  house,  dress,  food,  and  customs  they  do 
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not  differ  from  Deshasths.  They  are  either  Smarts  or  Bhagvats, 
keep  all  Brdhmauic  fasts  and  festivals,  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Benares,  Jejijri,  Ndsik,  and  Pandharpur,.  They  believe  m  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,  and  consult  oracles.  They  form  part  of  the  great 
Brdhman  community,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  local 
Deshasths,  Cliitpdvans,  Kerhadds,  and  Devrukh^s.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

Golaks  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-eight  and  as  found  only 
in  Barsi  and  in  Pandharpur.     ThiBy  say  they  are  Govardhan  Brah- 
mans,  and  that  they  are  considered  degraded  because  their  ancestors 
instead   of   rearing  cows,   sold  them  and  lived  on  the  proceeds.' 
They  say  they  came  to   Sholapur  from   Parali  Vaijndth  m   the 
Konkan  about  fifty  years  ago  in  search  of  work.     They  are  divided 
into  Mund,  Pund,  and  Rand  Golaks  who   eat  together  but  do  nol 
intermarry.     Of  these  the  Mund  Golaks  are  said  to  be  the  offspring 
of  widows  whose  heads  have  been  shaved;  the  Punds  the  offspring 
of  widows  who  became  pregnant  within  a  year  of  their  husband's 
death,    and   the    Rands   of   widows    whose   heads    have   not   beer 
shaved.     The  names  of  their  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Bharadvd,] 
Bhargav,  K^shyap,  Kausik,   S^nkhydyan,  Vasishth  and  Vats  ;  anc 
their  surnames  are  Aldte,      te,   Avte,   Kdkde,   Kolsune,  Mandvale 
Ndchne,  Pdchpore,  Poldde,  Rishi,  and  Supnekar.     Persons  bearing 
the  same  stock   name   and   the   same   surname  cannot  intermarry 
They  look  like  Deshasths,  and  differ  little  from  Deshasths  in  speed 
house  food  or  dress.     They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  an( 
hospitable,  but  neither  neat  nor  clean.     They  are  writers,  money- 
changers, cloth  merchants,  messengers,  andhusbandmen.    Boysbegii 
to  work  at  fifteen  and  are  thoroughly  trained  in  three  or  five  years 
The  women,  besides   looking   after  the   house,  help  the  men  in  th 
field,  watching  the  crops  and  reaping  at  harvest.     The  men  do  no 
work  in  the  fields  without  the  help  of   Kunbi  servants  or  labourers 
Those  who  keep  cloth  shops  buy  the  cloth  in  Poona,  Bombay,  o 
ShoMpur,  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  of  about  six  per  cent  (1  a.  in  th 
rupee) .    They  generally  sell  country  made  cloth.     Most  of  them  hav 
some  small  capital,  and  to  increase  their  business  take  in  partners 
Their  work  is  not  steady  and  their  income  is   doubtful.     Many  at 
in  debt  which  they   say  is  due  to  heavy  marriage  expenses.     The 
have  not  much  credit  but  can  borrow  up  to  £50  (Rs.  500)  at  eightee 
to  twenty  per  cent  a  year.     They  claim  to  be  equal   to  Deshast 
Brahmans,  but  Deshasths  consider  them  inferior  and  neither  es 
nor  drink  with  them.     They  worship  the  usual  Brdhman  and  loci 
gods  and  goddesses,  especially  Bahiroba,Khandoba,  andtheBhavAn: 
of  Aundh,  Kolhapur,  and  Tuljdpur.     They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  ar 
feasts  and  call  Deshasth  Brdhmans  to  officiate  at  their  houses.     The 
go  on  pilgrimage  to    Alandi,   Allahabad,  Benares,  Jejuri,   Oudl 
Pandharpur,  and   Tulj^pur.     They  believe  in   sorcery,  witchcraf 
soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracle 
When  a  child  is  born,   a  midwife  who  is  generally  a  Kunbi  cuts  i 
navel  cord,  puts  the  cord  and  the  after-birth  in  an  earthen  jar  alor 
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with  a  copper  coirij  a  turmeric  root,  and  a  betelnut,  and  buries  the 
whole  in  the  lying-in  room.  The  child  and  its  mother  are  bathed  in 
warm  water  and  laid  on  the  cot.  For  the  first  day  the  child  is  fed 
on  castor  oil,  on  the  second  on  honey,  and  from  the  third  on  its 
mother's  milk.  For  the  first  five  days  the  mother  is  fed  on  rice  and 
clarified  butter.  In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Satvai  is  placed  on  a  grindstone  in  the  lying-in  room  and 
surrounded  with  five  to  ten  dough  lamps.  On  the  stone  are  laid 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen,  and  some  ink  and  the  knife  with 
which  the  navel  cord  was  cut.  The  midwife  lights  a  brass  hanging 
lamp,  worships  the  stone  and  the  articles  on  the  stone,  offers  them 
cooked  rice  and  butter,  and  begs  them  to  be  kind  to  the  child 
and  the  mother.  For  ten  days  after  the  birth  the  mother  and  her 
family  remain  impure,  and  either  on  the  twelfth  or  on  the  thirteenth 
the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  named.  When  the  child  is 
between  a  month  and  three  years  old  its  hair  is  clipped  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  seated  on  its  maternal  uncle's  knee,  has 
its  hair  cut  by  a  barber,  is  bathed,  dressed  in  ne^v  clothes,  and 
taken  to  the  village  temple.  A  dinner  is  given  to  near  relations  the 
chief  guests  being  a  mai'ried  woman  and  her  husband.  A  Golak  boy 
is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  his  fifth  and  his  eleventh  year. 
A  couple  of  days  before  the  girding,  the  boy's  parents  and  a  few 
near  relations  accompanied  by  music  start  to  ask  neighbour  relations 
and  friends  always  beginning  with  the  village  god.  At  the  house  a 
bpoth  is  made  and  an  earthen  altar  raised  facing  the  west.  On  the 
day  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  girding  the  rice-pounding  and  god- 
installing  are  performed.  On  the  thread-girding  day  the  family 
barber  shaves  the  boy's  head  and  the  boy  eats  from  the  same  plate 
with  his  mother  for  the  last  time.  His  brow  is  deckedwith  ornaments 
and  flowers,  he  bows  low  before  the  house  gods,  his  elders,  and  the 
learned  Brahmans,  and  sits  on  the  altar  on  a  heap  of  rice  in  front 
of  his  father.  Between  the  boy  and  his  father  two  male  relations 
hold  a  sheet  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  marked  with  red  lines,  and 
the  family  priest  hands  grains  of  red  rice  both  to  male  and  female 
guests.  The  astrologer  or  in  his  absence  the  family  priest  repeats 
verses  and  when  the  lucky  moment  has  come  the  cloth  is  pulled  on 
one  side,  the  musicians  play,  and  the  guests  throw  rice  over  the  boy's 
head.  The  boy  makes  a  low  bow  before  his  father,  and  the  father 
takes  him  with  both  his  hands  and  seats  him  on  his  knees.  The 
priest  kindles  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  in  front  of  the  father  and 
feeds  it  with  firewood,  cowdung  cakes,  and  butter.  The  priest  ties 
a  cotton  thread  round  the  boy's  waist  and  gives  him  a  loincloth  to 
wear.  He  rolls  a  piece  of  cloth  round  his  waist  and  another  round 
his  shoulders.  A  piece  of  deer  skin  is  hung  on  the  boy's  left  shoulder 
in  the  same  way  as  the  sacred  thread.  A  sacred  thread  is  thrown 
round  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  boy  walks  between  the  fire  and  his 
father.  The  father  whispers  the  sacred  gdyatri  or  sun-hymn  into 
his  right  ear ;  a  sacred  grass  or  munj  cord  is  tied  round  the  boy's 
waist;  apalas  staff  is  given  into  his  hands  and  his  father  advises  him 
to  behave  with  religious  exactness  ov  dchdr.  In  the  evening  accom- 
panied by  male  and  female  relations  and  music,  the  boy  is  taken 
to  the   village    temple,  makes   a  low    bow  before  the  god,  and  is 
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brought  home.  Instead  of  going  into  the  house  the  boy  sits  in  the 
booth  and  is  given  alms  consisting  of  sweetmeat  balls  and  money 
which  become  the  priest's  property.  The  priest  rekindles  the  sacred 
■fire  and  teaches  the  boy  twilight  prayers  or  sandhya.  The  boy  makes 
over  to  the  priest  the  staff,  the  deer  skin^  the  loincloth,  and  the 
grass  cord.  A  feast  to  Brd,hmans  ends  the  thread-girding.  Golak  girls 
are  married  before  they  are  twelve  and  boys  before  they  are  twenty 
or  twenty -five.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling, 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  adult  castemen.  They  send 
their  boys  to  school  but  are  not  prosperous. 

Gujara't  Bra'hmans  are  returned  as  numbering  237  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Malsiras.  They  come  in 
search  of  work  either  as  cooks  or  priests,  stay  for  a  few  years,  and 
go  back  to  their  native  country.  They  are  divided  into  Audichs, 
Ndgars,  and  ShrimAlis,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry. 
The  names  of  their  family  stocks  are  Bharadvd,],  Kapil,  and 
Vasishth,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  stock  cannot 
intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Ach^re,  Bhat,  Pandya,  Ed,ul,  Thdkur, 
and  Vyds,  and  families  bearing  the  same  surname  can  intermarry 
provided  the  family  stock  or  gotra  is  different  both  on  the  father's 
and  on  the  mother's  sides.  The  names  in  comrnon  use  among 
men  are  Aditrdm,  Atmardm,  Shankar,  Shivshankar,  Umydshankar, 
Vallabhrdm,  and  Vithal ;  and  among  women  GuMb,  Jadav,  Moti, 
Narbada,  Keva,  and  Rukhmini.  They  are  generally  fair  with 
regular  features,  and  neither  very  strong  nor  tall.  The  men  wear 
the  moustache,  whiskers,  and  beard.  The  top-knot  covers  three- 
fourths  of  the  head,  and  the  hair  is  black,  and  sometimes  curly. 
The  women  are  fairer  than  the  men  with  delicate  features,  oval 
face,  and  small  hands  and  feet.  Their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati, 
but  out  of  doors  they  speak  Hindustani  or  Mardthi  mixed  with 
Gujardti.  They  do  not  own  houses,  but  live  in  houses  of  the  middle 
sort  one  storey  high  with  mud  and  stone  walls  and  flat  roofs.  Their 
iouse  goods  include  a  wooden  box  or  two,  one  or  two  cotton  bags, 
a  carpet,  some  pieces  of  sackcloth,  woollen  waistcloths,  and 
a  few  metal  vessels.  They  keep  neither  servants  nor  domestic 
animals.  They  are  vegetarians,  and  their  staple  food  is  rice,  wheat 
bread,  pulse,  butter,  and  sugar  or  molasses.  Their  favourite 
spices  are  black  pepper,  cloves,  and  cinnamon.  They  do  not  eat 
oil.  They  generally  eat  once  in  the  afternoon,  but  bathe  twice  in  the 
morning  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  They  avoid  onions,  garlic, 
and  tnasur  pulse,  and  use  no  intoxicating  drinks.  Many  drink  hemp 
water  at  midday  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  eat  opium  often  twice 
a  day  in  the  morning  after  bathing  and  in  the  afternoon.  They 
neither  chew  nor  smoke  tobacco.  The  men  dress  in  an  irregular 
carelessly-folded  turban  with  the  end  left  dangling  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  from  the  head.  It  is  shorter  and  not  half  so  broad  as 
the  Deccan  turban  and  is  called  batti  or  the  lamp  because  if 
twisted  it  would  be  no  thicker  than  an  ordinary  lamp  wick.  They 
wear  a  fine  white  coat  reaching  to  the  knees  with  creases  at  the 
waist;  the  waistcloth  which  is  twelve  feet  long  is  worn  doubled  as 
Kunbis  wear  it ;  the  shouldercloth  is  an  old  waistcloth  doubled 
to  make   it  look  short;  and  their   shoes   are  not  double-toed  like 
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Deecan  Brahman  shoes,  and  have  a  top  to  the  heel.     They  generally 
wear  a  rudrdJcsh  bead   rosary  round  their   necks.     Their   women 
wear  the  hair  in   a  braid  which  they  afterwards  either  twist  into  a 
knot  or  leave  hanging  down  the  back.     They  do  not  wear  false  hair 
or  deck  their  heads  either  with  ornaments  or   flowers.     Their  dress 
includes  a  petticoat  or  a  short  robe,  whose  skirt  they  do  not  pass 
back  between  the  feet;  they  draw  a  cloak  or  odhni  over  the   head, 
and  wear  a  short-sleeved  open-backed  bodice.     The  robe  is  twelve 
feet  long  or  only  half  as  long  as  a  Deecan  woman's  robe.    They 
sometimes  buy  a  Deecan  robe,  cut  it  in  two,  and  wear  the  cut  end 
inside,  and  the  bordered  or  ornamental  end  outside  drawn  from  the 
left  over  the  head,  leaving  the  left  arm  bare.     The  left  arm  is  loaded 
with  ornaments  while  the  right  has  no  ornaments.     Their  ornaments 
are  worth   £20  to  £100  (Rs.  200-1000)  or  more.     These   Gujarat 
Brahmans  are  extremely  careful  and  frugal ;  they  are  neither  neat 
nor  clean,  but  sober,  thrifty,  and  orderly.     They  are  beggars,  astro- 
logers, family  priests,  and  cooks.     They  are  well  paid  by  their  Vdni 
patrons,  and  are  free  from  debt,  and  generally  carry  back  considerable 
sums   to  their  native  country.     They  are  a  religious  people.     Their 
family  deities  are  Ambabdi  and  Balaji,  and  they  worship    all  Brah- 
faian  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  all  fasts  and  festivals.     Their 
priests  belong   to   their  own  caste  and  they  go   on   pilgrimage  to 
Benares,  N^sik,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljdpur.     They  believe  in  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,   and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
consult  oracles.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  castemenand  punish  breaches 
of  caste  rules  by  fines  varying  from  2s.  to  £5  (Rs.  1  -  50)   which  are 
spent  on  sweetmeats  or  in  the  repairs  of  their  temples.     They   send 
their  boys  to  school,  but  do  not  keep  them  there   long.     They  take 
to  no  new  pursuits  and  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

Kanauj  Bra'liraans  are  returned  as  numbering  279  andas  found 
over  the  whole  district  except  in  Mdlsiras.  They  are  an  offset  from 
the  Kanya-Kubjas  of  North  India,  and  are  said  to  have  come  into 
the  district  as  soldiers  in  Aurangzeb's  army  (J  658 -1707).  They 
are  divided  into  Kanauj  s,  Sanadhyds,  and  Sarvariyds,  who  eat 
'  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  of  their  family  stocks 
or  gotrds  are  Bharadvaj,  Gargya,  Kashyap,  Lohit,  and  Maithun ;  and 
persons  bearing  the  same  family  name  cannot  intermarry.  Their 
surnames  are  Adrun,  Avarti,  Chobe,  Dube,  Pd,nde,  Sukul,  and 
Trivedi.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are,  Benirdm, 
Girdharldl,  Kanyd,Ml,  Mohanlal,  Prasad,  and  Rdmchandra;  and  among 
women  Balubai,  Chhotibdi,  and  Jamndbai.  They  are  fair  with  regular 
features,  tall,  strong,  and  athletic.  In  dress  and  appearance  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  resemble  Konkanasth  Brahmans,  and  the  poorer 
classes  have  a  martial  Rajput-like  air.  Since  their  settlement  in 
the  district  the  women,  who  are  very  fair  and  delicate-looking  with 
small  hands  and  feet,  have  taken  to  wear  the  Mardtha  women's 
dress.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani,  but  out  of  doors  they 
speak  Mardthi  and  Kdnarese.  They  live  in  houses  of  the  better 
sort,  one  or  .more  storeys  high  with  walls  of  stone  and  mortar  and 
flat  roofs.  Their  houses  are  neatly  kept  and  well  cared  for.  Their 
house   goods  include  carpets,   mats,    blankets,   copper  and   brass 
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cooking  vessels,  and  silver  drinking  cnps  and  plates,  picture-fram 
looking  glasses,  glass  hanging  globes,  tables  and  chairs,  swingi: 
cots,  bedding,  and  pillows.  They  keep  servants  and  have  co\ 
bullocks,  she-buffaloes,  horses,  and  parrots.  Their  staple  food 
wheat  bread,  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  butter,  and  either  sugar 
molasses.  They  are  great  eaters  and  are  sjpecially  fond  of  dishes 
which  butter  and  sugar  are  mixed.  They  do  not  mix  salt,  chillii 
or  spices  in  their  vegetables  and  other  dishes,  but  each  person 
served  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  chillies  and  spices  pound 
together,  and  adds  them  according  to  his  taste.  They  a 
extremely  fond  of  hemp  water,  and  they  also  smoke  hemp.  T' 
well-to-do  dress  like  MarAtha  Brahmans  and  the  poor  like  Rajpai 
The  men's  top-knot  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  crown  of  the  he; 
and  all  wear  the  moustache  but  neither  the  beard  nor  whiskers  exce 
those  who  have  been  in  the  army.  Their  women  dress  like  Mardt, 
women  in  a  robe  and  bodice,  but  do  not  pass  the  skirt  of  the  ro 
back  between  the  feet.  The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a  knot  behii 
the  head  and  deck  it  neither  with  false  hair  nor  with  flowers.  Th 
are  thrifty,  hardworking,  even-tempered,  and  hospitable.  They  a 
moneylenders  and  changers,  writers,  and  soldiers  in  British  re§ 
ments.  Though  their  calling  is  neither  steady  nor  flourishing,  the 
thriftiness  keeps  them  from  debt.  Some  of  the  poorer  may 
indebted  but  as  a  class  they  have  credit  enough  to  borrow  sums  i 
to  £100  (Rs.  1000)  at  six  to  twelve  per  cent  a  year.  They  a 
a  religious  people  and  "worship  all  Brdhmanic  gods  and  goddeesc 
Their  family  deities  are  Bhavdni  of  Calcutta,  Mahddev  of  Benar( 
and  BetraJDj^ta  of  Upper  India.  Their  priests  belong  to  the 
own  caste.  They  keep  the  regular  Brahmanic  fasts  and  feas 
and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Dvdrka,  Jejuri,  Kashi  or  Benare 
Mathura,  Pandharpur,  Praydg  or  Allahabad,  RAmeshvar,  and  Tuljdpv 
Their  religious  teacher  or  guru  is  RAmanand  Svd.mi  a  Deshas 
Brahman  who  goes  about  levying  contributions.  He  does  not  setl 
their  social  disputes.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsa 
ing,  omens  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles.  The 
customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  Poena  Kanaujs.  They  ha 
a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  cast 
men.  Offences  are  punished  by  fines  of  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.l-1( 
which  when  recovered  are  spent  on  sweetmeats.  They  send  the 
boys  to  school  and  are  in  fair  condition. 

Karha'da  Bra'hmans  are  returned  as  numbering  260  and 
found  over  the  whole  district.  Their  original  settlement  is  KarhM  t 
sacred  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and  Koyna  in  Sdtdra.  They  behe- 
they  came  into  the  district  from  the  Konkan,  Kolhdpur,  and  S4td 
during  the  last  hundred  years  in  search  of  work.  They  have  i 
subdivisions,  and  the  names  of  some  of  their  family  stocks  are  At 
Bhdradvdj,  Gautam,  Jdmadagnya,  Kdshyap,  Kaushik,  and  Lohitdks 
Persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  stock  or  gotra  cann 
intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Agle,  Amonkar,  Athlekar,  Bug 
Chunekar,  Devuskar,  Gadre,  Kelkar,  Kir^ne  and  Kole.  Sameness 
surname  is  no  barto  marriage.  The  names  in  common  useboth  amoi 
men  and  among  women  are  the  same  as  those  among  Ohitpavar 
Their   home   Mardthi   differs    little    from  the  ordinary    ShoUp 
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MardtHj  but  it  is  more  like  the  Chitpdvans'  dialect  than  any  other. 
In  their  house,  dress,  and  food  they  do  not  differ  from  ChitpAvans. 
They  are  the  best  cooks  of  all  Deccan  or  Konkan  Brdhmans/  They 
are  thrifty  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits,  hospitable,  and  orderly. 
Most  of  them  serve  as  writers  or  kdrkuns  in  the  revenue,  police,  and 
judicial  departments  of  Government  service.  Some  are  landholders 
letting  their  fields  to  husbandmen  on  the  cropshare  system;  others 
are  beggars.  Karhd,das  claim  and  hold  an  eqnai  rank  with  Deccan 
Brahmans  with  whom  they  eat.  Their  customs  from  birth  to  death 
are  the  same  as  Konkanasth  customs.  They  worship  all  Brdhman 
gods  and  goddesses  and  more  often  worship  goddesses  than  gods. 
The  family  goddess  of  almost  all  is  the  Kolhdpur  Bhavd,ni  though 
some  have  the  Tuljdpur  Bhavdni.  Their  priests  belong  to  their 
own  class.  They  keep  all  Brdhmanic  fasts  and  festivals  and  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  Benares,  Kolhipur,  Ndsik,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljd.pur. 
They  believe  in  spirit  possession  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
consult  oracles.  They  hold  caste  councils,  send  their  boys  to  school, 
are  free  from  debt,  and  live  in  fair  comfort. 

Konkanasth  Bra'hmans  are  returned  as  numbering  1627 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  said  to  have  come  into 
the  district  during  the  time  of  the  PeshwAs  (1714-1818).  They  are 
divided  into  Apasthambs  or  the  followers  of  the  Tajurved,  and 
AshvaMyans  or  the  followers  of  the  Rigved.  The  members  of  both 
these  branches  eat  together  and  intermarry.  Their  personal  names 
stocknamesandsurnamesare  thesameas  thoseof  Poena  Konkanasths. 
Both  men  and  women  are  fair,  many  of  them  with  gray  eyes.  They 
have  an  air  of  intelligence  and  superiority,  and  are  always  awake  to 
their  own  interests.  1'he  women  are  delicate  with  small  hands  and 
feet  and  are  the  fairest  Hindus  in  the  district,  though  those  who 
have  been  long  in  the  district  are  somewhat  darker  and  rougher 
than  Katnagiri  Konkanasths.  Their  home  Mardthi  differs  from  the 
Deshasth  Brd,hman  Marathi  in-  being  more  nasal  and  in  the  use  of 
some  peculiar  phrases.''^  Most  of  them  live  in  houses  of  the  better 
sort  one  or  two  storeys  high,  with  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs. 
Their  houses  are  neat,  clean,  and  well  kept,  and  their  house  goods 
include  metal  vessels  and  earthen  grain  jars.  Among  the  well-to-do 
the  waterpots  and  cups,  plates,  and  other  vessels  of  worship  are 
of  silver.  Their  pet  animals  are  cows  and  she-buffaloes,  and  in 
addition  the  well-to-do  keep  horses,  bullocks,  carriages,  men  and 
women  servants,  and  Brdhman  cooks  and  water-carriers.  Their 
staple  food  includes  rice,  pulse,  wheat,  millet,  curds,  and  pickles. 
They  are  good  cooks,  though  compared  with  those  of  the  Deshasths 
or  Karhadls  their  dishes  are  somewhat  insipid.  They  are  very 
fond  of  curds  and  buttermilk,  cocoanuts,  and  koJcamb,  and  live 
almost  entirely  on  rice.  Like  other  Brahmans  they  are  fond  of 
clarified  butter  eating  it  chiefly  with  bdjri  bread.  A  favourite- 
dish  is  sponge  cake  called  khdparpoli  eaten  with  cocoanut 
milk.     Though  strict  vegetarians  in  ordinary  life  they  keep  to  the 
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old  Brahman  practice  of  eating  flesli  at  the  religious  offerings 
called  yajnas.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  spiced  sweet  milk  and 
cnrds  eaten  with  wheat  cakes  fried  in  butter,  sweet  spiced  rice, 
wheat  and  pnlse  cakes  eaten  with  clarified  butter,  milk,  cocoanut 
milk,  gram  balls,  and  a  variety  of  dishes.  Sweet  or  hot  and 
pungent  mango,  lemon,  plum  or  karvand,  green  turmeric  and 
chilly  pickles  are  often  used,  and  wafer  biscuits  of  three  kinds 
sdndgds,  khdrvadis,  and  kurvadis.  They  both  chew  and  smoke 
tobacco  and  eat  betelnut  and  leaves.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
the  moustache,  and  sometimes  the  whiskers ;  and  the  women  wear 
the  hair  in  a  peculiarly  high,  neat,  and  tightly  coiled  braid.  They 
wear  false  hair  and  sometimes  deck  their  heads  with  flowers, 
The  men  make  a  red  or  a  white  sandal  brow  mark,  and  the  women 
apply  a  circle  of  redpower  to  the  brow  or  draw  a  cross  streak 
but  make  no  imitation  of  the  basil  leaf.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  in  the  same  way  as  Deshasths  but  with  much  more  taste 
and  neatness.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  a 
shouldercloth,  a  turban  or  headscarf,  and  shoes.  The  women 
wear  a  robe  and  bodice  the  same  as  Deshasth  women.  Theii 
intelligence,  pride,  cunning,  and  love  of  intrigue  have  combined 
to  raise  the  Konkanasths  to  the  first  place  among  Deccan  Brdhmans, 
They  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  wide-awake  to  their  own 
interests.  They  are  thrifty  and  proverbially  stingy.  Konkanasths 
are  landed  proprietors,  moneylenders,  cloth  and  grain  dealers^ 
Government  servants,  and  beggars.  They  are  fond  of  parading  their 
religiousness.  They  are  either  Smarts  or  Bhdgvats  and  worship  all 
Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses.  They  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  festivals 
and  their  priests  belong  to  their  own  caste.  They  make  pilgrimages  to 
Benares,  Kolhapur,  and  Tuljapur,  and  believe  in  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  magicians.  They  have  a  full 
belief  in  astrology,  referring  all  the  good  and  the  evil  which  happens 
to  the  conjunction  of  good  and  bad  stars  in  their  nativity.  They  have 
no  headman.  Their  customs  from  birth  to  death  are  the  same  as 
those  given  in  the  Poena  Chitpavan  Brahman  account.  They  form 
part  of  the  Brahman  community  which  includes  KonkanasthSj 
Karhddds,  Deshasths,  and  Devrukhds.  Petty  social  disputes  are 
settled  by  the  adult  male  members  of  the  subdivisions  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  serious  questions  are  referred  tc 
ShankardchArya  the  pontiff  of  Smart  Brahmans  whose  head- 
qua,rters  are  at  Shringeri  in  north-west  Maisur.  All  of  them  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  most  of  them  teach  them  English.  They 
are  a  rising  and  prosperous  class. 

Ma'rwa'r  Bra'hraans  are  returned  as  numbering  sixty-sevei 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Mddha,  Pandharpur, 
and  S^ngola.  They  say  they  have  come  into  the  district  from  Marwai 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  They  are  divided  into  i.digaudsj 
Audichs,  Dayamas,  Gauds,  Gujar  Gauds,  Pdrikhs,  Purohits,  Sanavadis 
Sarasvats,  Shri-Gauds,  and  Shrimdlis.  The  names  of  some  of  theii 
family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Bharadvaj,  BhArgav,  Gautam,  Kdshyap, 
Sandsan,  and  Shdndilya,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  same  familj 
stock  or  gotra  do  not  intermarry.     The  surnames  are  Joshi,  Mishar 
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Ojba,  Pande,  Pandit,  Tivari,  TIpMhya.,  and  Vyas;  and  persons 
bearing  tlie  same  surname  cannot  intermarry.  The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Bansilal,  Bholardm,  Girdharldl, 
Eupchand,  and  Shivldl,  and  among  women  Champa,  Chhoti, 
Kasturi,  Keshar,  Eangu,  Saku,  and  Thaki.  They  are  fair,  tall,  and 
stoutj  the  women  fairer  than  the  men.  The  men  have  notably  hard 
greedy  lines  at  the  corners  of  their  mouths  and  sharp  twinkling 
eyes.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Marwdri,  a  mixture  of  G-ujarati 
and  Brij.  They  generally  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  built 
of  mud  or  mortar  and  stones  and  with  flat  mud  roofs.  Their 
house  goods  include  wooden  boxes,  bedsteads,  mirrors,  glass 
globes,  carpets  or  mats  and  cushions,  copper  and  brass  vessels, 
silver  plate,  and  other  articles.  They  keep  cows  and  parrots  but 
no  servants.  Their  staple  food  includes  wheat  bread,  pulse,  rice, 
butter,  and  vegetables.  They  are  fond  of  sweet  dishes  and  butter, 
and  dislike  hot  spicy  dishes.  They  are  generally  good  cooks, 
supplementing  their  food  with  a  variety  of  pickles  and  fruit. 
They  are  careful  to  destroy  no  animal  life,  in  the  water  they  drink. 
Mdrwdr  Brdhmans  never  touch  intoxicating  liquor,  except  that 
those  whose  family  deity  is  Amb^bai  drink  wine  on  the  Ashvin  or 
September  -  October  full- moon.  They  use  opium,  hemp  water, 
and  tobacco  but  not  to  excess.  The  men  wear  the  waistcloth  and 
a  long  fine  tight-fitting  white  coat  falling  below  the  knee  with 
sleeves  cut  so  that  the  cuffs  may  be  turned  back.  The  coat  is 
so  tight  that  part  of  the  right  chest  is  left  bare.  They  generally 
wear  no  waistcoat.  Their  turbans  are  either  red  or  rose  coloured 
and  twisted  and  folded  like  Mard,tha  turbans.  They  wear 
shoes  and  a  shouldercloth  and  carry  no  handkerchief.  The  men 
wear  the  top-knot,  beard,  and  moustache  and  keep  a  tuft  of  hair 
above  each  ear.  The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a  braid  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  the  hair  on  either  side  of  the  forehead  is  also 
braided  with  red  and  yellow  thread.  The  side  braids  are  drawn 
behind  the  ears  and  all  three  braids  are  folded  and  tied  in  a  knot, 
or  are  turned  in  an  open  coil  on  the  head  as  is  done  by  Deshasth 
and  other  Mardtha  Brd.hman  women.  The  women  wear  a  petticoat 
generally  made  of  country  bodicecloth  and  an  open-backed  bodice. 
They  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  sheet,  one  end  of 
which  they  tuck  into  the  waist  in  front  or  a  little  to  the  right  side, 
and  carry  the  other  end  over  the  head  covering  the  back  and  shoulder. 
Some  wear  a  coloured  robe  about  twelve  feet  long  instead  of  the  sheet. 
iThey  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  almost  miserly  in  their  thrifti- 
ness.  They  are  writers,  petty  bankers,  moneychangers,  cooks,  and 
beggars.  They  complain  that  their  work  is  not  steady  and  that 
they  are  not  well-to-do.  They  believe  in  astrology,  but  profess  to 
have  no  faith  in  witchcraft  sorcery  or  oracles.  Their  customs  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Poena  Marw^ri  Brdhmans.  Child  marriage 
and  polygamy  are  allowed,  widow  marriage  is  forbidden,  and 
polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste- 
feeling  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
When  an  offence  is  proved  the  culprit  is  fined  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10), 
and  is  not  considered-  a  member  of  the  caste  until  the  fine  is  paid. 
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The  amount  ia  spent  in  the  service  of  BAlaji.  They  send  their' boy 
to  school  until  they  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts 
They  are  not  considered  a  thriving  people. 

Ra'ma'nuj  Bra'hraans  are  returned  as  numbering  fourteen  an 
as  found  only  in  Pandharpur.  Rdmdnujs,  or  followers  of  Ramd,nuj  th 
twelfth  century  reformer  of  Vaishnavism,  belong  to  all  high  an 
middle  class  Hindus.  Each  marries  with  and  keeps  to  the  customs  c 
his  own  caste.  All  the  Pandharpur  R^mdnujs  are  Brahmans  by  cast 
and  ascetics.  RAmanuj  the  founder  of  the  sect  was  it  is  said  a 
incarnation  of  Shesh  the  cobra  god,  on  whose  coils  and  under  whos 
open  hood  lies  Narayan  or  Vishnu  the  universal  spirit.  Shesh  playe 
a  leading  part  in  some  of  Vishnu's  later  incarnations,  appearin 
as  Baliramthe  brother  of  Krishna  and  as  Lakshman  the  brother  c 
R^m.  When,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  Vishnu  saw  that  the  worl 
was  growing  worse,  he  about  11 30  sent  Shesh  once  more  on  cart 
to  live  in  Ramanuj,  the  son  of  a  Dravidian  Brd,hman  name 
Keshavdcharya  and  of  his  wife  Kd.ntimati.  After  Rdmdnuj  wa 
invested  with  the  sacred  thread,  he  studied  the  Veds  and  other  sacre 
booksunderhis  maternal  uncle  YadavprakashatKanchi  orKanjiverar 
He  generally  lived  at  Shrirang  near  Trichinopoly  and  from  th 
travelled  over  most  of  India,  stopped  a  considerable  time  at  Benarei 
Jagannath,  and  Jaypur,  disputing  with  the  Shaivs  and  Jains.  A 
Jaypur  he  not  only  overcame  the  Jains  in  argument,  but  made  the  kin 
of  Jaypur  so  hot  a  convert  to  his  faith  that  he  slaughtered  numbei 
of  Jains  and  established  a  Ramanuj  monastery^  Rd,manuj  went  aboi 
reforming,  establishing  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  and  reclaimin 
temples  from  the  worship  of  other  gods  one  of  themostfamousof  whic 
was  the  Shaiv  temple  of  Tirupati  in  North  Arkot,  now  one  of  tl 
leading  South  Indian  centres  of  Vaishnavism.  Ramanuj  belonged  1 
the  Vishishtddvait  school  which  regards  the  Deity  as  one  with  tl 
universe.  The  sect  spread  widely  in  Southern  India,  most  of  h: 
followers  being  Dravidian  Brahmans,  though  it  also  numbers  man 
Northern  India  or  Gaud  BrAhmans.  His  followers  claim  a  hig 
antiquity  for  the  sect,  but,  as  has  been  noticed,  Ramdnuj  seems  to  ha^ 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Rdmanujs  of  Pandharpur  are  a 
Brd,hmans  and  are  divided  into  Badagalaii  or  Badahalai  meanin 
northerners  and  Tingolai  meaning  southerners  who  eat  together  an 
intermarry.  Their  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Atri,BhdradvAj,  Jdmac 
agnya,  Kashyap,  and  Shaudilya.  Sameness  of  stock  isabartomarriag 
A  member  of  the  Ramanuj  sect,  whether  his  caste  be  Brahman,  Van 
Sonar,  Sutar,  or  Kunbi,  can  be  easily  knowu  by  two  upright  yello 
guardian-sandal  or  gopichandan  marks  which  stretch  from  betw'ee 
the  eyebrows  to  the  root  of  the  hair  and  are  known  as  Vishnu's  fee 
Between  the  two  lines  is  a  third,  red  or  yellow,  representing  tl 
goddess  Lakshmi,  Vishnu's  spouse.  A  Tingolai  or  southerner  i 
addition  at  the  end  of  the  curve  between  the  eyebrows,  draws  tl 
middle  line  half-way  down  the  nose.     The  different  members  of  tl 


1  Badagalai  is  the  Tamil  badag  north  j  and  Tingolai  is  the  Tamil  tingol  south. 
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sect  speak  their  motter  tongue  Hindustani,  Grujardtij  Maratlii,  or 
Telugu.     The  Pandharpur  Bdmanujs  are  unmarried  ascetics  who 
live  in  a  strongly  built  math  or  religious  house  at  Pandharpur  well 
supplied  with  vessels  and  furniture  and  with  cows,  buffaloes,  and 
parrots.     Brahman    Rdmanujs    are    strict  vegetarians.     They  are 
great  eaters  and  fair  cooks.     Their  staple  food  is  jvdri  and  wheat 
bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.      They  have  several  peculiar  rules 
regarding  their  meals.     Before  they  touch  it  they  offer  the  whole 
of  the   cooked  food  to  their    gods.     The    dishes   containing  the 
cooked  food   are   brought   from  the  cook  room  and  laid  in  front 
of  the  gods,   a    tulsi    or  holy  basil  leaf   is  laid  on  each,  verses 
are    said     over    them,    and     the    men    withdraw.     After    a    few 
minutes   during  which  the  gods  are  supposed  to  dine,  they  carry 
the  food  back  into   the    cook  house.     If  the  vessels  containing 
the   cooked  food  are  too   heavy   to  be  removed,  Shdligrdm,  the 
bored  stone  in  which  Vishnu  lives,  is  taken  from  the  god  house  to 
the  cook-room  and  the  food  is  offered  to  it.     They  dine  once  a  day 
each   man  from  a  separate  dish.      When  dining  they  wear  a  silk 
waistcloth,  do  not  allow  their  food  to  be  seen  by  others,  and  do  not 
sit  in  a  line  with  persons  who  though  Ramdnuj  Brdhmans  are  not 
strict  observers  of  rules.     The  men  wear  a  loincloth  and  over  it  a 
waistcloth.     When  going  out  they  dress  in  a  coat  a  waistcoat  and  a 
headscarf  or  cap.     They    keep  the  top-knot  but  never   wear   the 
moustache.    Among  those  who  are  not  ascetics. the  Badagalai  but  not 
the  Tingolai  widows  shave  the  head.  The  men  wear  the  sacred  thread 
unless  they  turn   ascetics,   mark  their  brow  with  the  nam  or  two 
upright  colour  lines  and  brand  their  arms  with  the  discus  or  chakra 
and  other  symbols  of  Vishnu.  The  Pandharpur  Rd,mAnujs  are  a  quiet, 
hospitable,  and  harmless  people, following  no  calling.  They  are  in  easy 
circumstances  and  appear  to  have  large  resources.  During  the  1876-77 
famine  they  fed  some  hundreds  of  famished  people  daily  at  their  own 
expense.  They  claim  equality  with  Deshasth  Brdhmans,  but  will  not 
eat  or  drink  at  their  houses.     Deccan  Brdhmans  keep  aloof  from  them 
and  profess  to  look  down  on  them.     Except  Pdnchals  other  Hindus 
eat  at  their  houses.     They  are  religious  and  believe  Vishnu  to  be 
the  Supreme  Being  who  exists  from  before  the  creation  and  will  for 
ever  remain.     Their  leading  gods  are  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu, 
Krishna,  Rdm,    and  Vithoba.      Their    chief    religious    books    are 
the   Bhargavpuran,    VishnupurAn,    and    Ramanujbhashya.       Their 
chief  monastery  is  in  Northern  India  and  they  also  have  shrines  in 
South  India.     They  are  the  priests  of   Baldji's  temple  at  Giri  or 
Tirupati  in  North  Arkot.     Their  head   priest   or  guru   belongs   to 
their  own  community  and  is  married.     They  believe  in  witchcraft 
sorcery  and   soothsaying.      Except  their  initiation   their   customs 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  caste  to  which  they  belong.     When 
a  person  wishes  to  become  a  Kamdnuj  he  goes  to  the  head  or  guru 
of  the  religious  house  and  makes  known  his  wish.     lii  the  morning 
of  a  lucky  day  which  is    fixed  by  an  astrologer  the  novice  bathes 
in  a    pond  or    river,     takes    some    milk,   curds,   honey,    sugar, 
flowers,   sesamum,   and   barley,   and  goes   to  the  religious  house. 
The  guru  bathes,  washes  his  gods  with  milk,  curds,  butter,  sugar, 
and  honey,  rubs  them  dry  and  puts  scented  and  redpowders  sandal 
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and  flowers  over  thenij  burns  frankincense  before  them,  and  offe 
them  sweetmeats.  He  lights  the  sacred  fire  and  feeds  it  wii 
pimpal  Ficus  religiosa  sticks,  butter,  barley,  and  sesamum.  He  hea 
metal  symbols  or  nam  on  the  fire  and  when  they  are  red-hot,  stamj 
the  novice's  right  and  left  arms  with  them.  He  makes  the  mark  c 
his  brow,  gives  him  two  pieces  of  cloth  one  to  wear  between  h 
legs  as  a  loincloth  and  one  to  tie  round  his  waist  as  a  waistcorc 
The  guru  seats  him  near  himself,  and  covering  them  both  with 
sheet  or  shawl,  whispers  in  his  ears  the  mystic  verse,  Om  Rdmd 
namas  Salutation  to  Eama.  To  drown  the  guru's  words  th 
other  ascetics  keep  chanting  Vedic  verses  in  a  loud  tone.  The  novic 
takes  the  sheet  or  shawl  off  himself  and  the  teacher  lays  befoi 
the  house  gods  money  varying  according  to  his  means  from  a  fe^ 
shillings  to  some  hundred  pounds.  The  novice  fasts  during  tha 
day  and  remains  by  himself  in  the  religious  house.  Next  day 
feast  is  given  to  the  brotherhood  and  the  novice  either  remains  ii 
the  religious  house  or  dresses  in  his  usual  clothes  and  goes  back  t( 
his  family. 

Shenvis  are  relumed  as  numbering  165  and  as  found  over  th 
whole  district  except  in  Karmala  and  Sangola.  The  Sholapu 
Shenvis  say  that  they  take  their  name  from  Shdhdnnavi  or  ninety-si: 
villages  over  which  they  had  authority.  They  are  also  callei 
S^rasvats  which  they  derive  from  the  founder  of  their  caste,  SArasVa 
by  name  the  son  of  Sarasvati,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges.  Accordinj 
to  their  account  Parashuram,  the  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishni 
the  destroyer  of  the  Kshatriyas,  brought  three  families  of  Sd,rasvat 
from  a  town  called  Trihotrapur  supposed  to  be  Tirhut  and  settle( 
them  and  their  family  gods  in  Goa;  the  original  settlers  wer 
afterwards  joined  by  seven  more  families.  The  SholApur  Shenvi 
are  said  to  have  been  settled  in  the  district  for  four  or  fiv 
generations  and  to  have  originally  come  in  search  of  work  fror 
Gwd,lior,  Kolhdpur,  and  the  Konkan.  They  are  divided  int 
Bardeskars,  Kudaldeskars,  E,ajd,purkars,  and  Shenvis  proper.  Thes 
divisions  do  not  intermarry  and  used  not  to  eat  together  thougl 
lately  the  Shenvis  proper,  who  are  the  highest  of  the  four  classes 
have  begun  to  employ  Rdjdpurkars  as  cooks.  The  men  ar 
generally  middle-sized,  and  the  women  taller  than  the  men  fai 
and  regular  featured.  The  men  shave  the  head  except  th 
top-knot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache.  The  men  rub  thei 
brows  with  sandal  paste  and  the  women  with  redpowder,  and  ti 
the  hair  in  a  knot  behind.  They  speak  Marathi  both  at  hom 
and  abroad.  They  have  forgotten  the  Konkani  dialect  which  Goa 
Malvan,  and  Sdvantvadi  Shenvis  speak,  though  their  speed 
has  still  traces  of  the  Konkan  twang.  Most  live  in  houses  of  th' 
better  sort  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  an( 
flat  mud  roofs.  A  few  have  servants,  and  almost  all  have  cow 
buffaloes  and  horses.  Their  house  furniture  includes  metal  an( 
earthen  vessels,  bedsteads,  boxes,  and  lamps,  and  a  few  have  tables 
chairs,  sofas,  argand  lamps,  glass  hanging  globes,  and  framei 
pictures.  Their  staple  food  includes  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  pickles 
and  wheat  or  jvdri  bread,  curds,  milk,  whey,  butter,  and  spices 
Their  holiday  dish  is  gram  cakes  or  puranpolis.     They  stealthil 
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eat  fish  or  flesh,  but,  during  the  four  sacred  months  or  chdturmds,       Chapter  III. 

July,  August,  September,    and   October    they    do    not    eat   even  People. 

onions,  garlic,  or  brinjals.       They   do   not    use    spirituous    liquor. 

Many    smoke,  several    chew,     and     a    few     snuff  tobacco.     Both  BrAhmans. 

men  and  women  dress  like    Brahmans.     They   are   a  neat,    clean, 

sober,    hospitable,    and     orderly   people.      They    are    landholders 

and    in    Government    service  as   writers.     They  are   a   well-to-do 

class  seldom  in  debt   and  able  to  raise  money  at  nine  to   twelve 

per    cent    a    year.      They    hold    themselves    equal    to    Deshasth 

Konkanasth  and  Karhdda  Brdhmans  and  have  the   same  privileges 

as    other    Maratha    Brahmans.     The    daily  life  of  a  man    varies 

according  to  his  occupation.     The  landholders  do  not  work  in  the 

fields    and  have  much  leisure.      A  Shenvi    landlord    rises    early, 

washes,  stands  facing  the  east,  and  joining   his  hand  bows   to   the 

sun  repeating  verses.     If  he  has  no  servants  he  goes  to  market  to 

buy  vegetables  and  other   articles   of  daily  use.     On   his   return 

he  either  sits  gossipping  with  a  friend  or  acquaintance  or  bathes 

and  spends  an  hour  or  two  in  praying  or  worshipping  his   house 

gods,  he  then  dines  generally  about  noon,  and,  after  dinner,  sleeps 

for  an  hour  or  two.     In  the  afternoon  he  writes  letters  or  attends 

business  or  he  goes  out  and  gossips  with  friends  till  evening  when 

he  visits  a  temple  on  his  way  home.     On  his  return  he  washes  his 

hands  and  feet,  says  his  evening  prayers,  worships  the  house  gods, 

sups,  and  goes  to  bed.     Shenvi  women  are  quiet,  forbearing,  and 

hardworking.    A  rich  man's  wife  leads  an  easy  life  generally  with 

a  servant  to  do  the  heavy  and  unpleasant  parts  of  the  housework. 

The  wife  of  a  poor  Shenvi  is  always  busy.     She  is  early  at  work, 

grinding  grain,  often  singing  as  she  grinds .   If  she  has  young  children 

she  has  to  prepare  an  early  breakfast  of  bread  and   chatni.     After 

the   children  have  breakfasted  she   has   to   attend    to    the    chief 

morning  meal;  she  bathes  early  and  goes  to  the  hearth  and  takes 

advantage  of  any  rest  in  her  cooking  to  worship  the  tulsi  plant  or 

tell  her  beads.     When  the  midday  meal  is  ready  she  serves  it  to  the 

men  of  the  house  and  the  little  children.     After  they  are  done,  with 

any  female  relation  who  may  be  in  the  house,  she  takes  her  dinner 

and  makes  over  the  rest  to  the  servants.     If  there  is  a  servant  he 

cleans  the  pots  and  washes  the  clothes,  if  not  the  wife  has  to  do  the 

cleaning  and  washing.    When  this  is  over  she  either  looks    to  her 

children  or  their  clothes,  sits  sifting  rice  for  the  next  day's  meal, 

or  goes  to  the  temple  where  sacred  books  are  read,  or  to  her  mother's 

house  if  it  is  in  the  village.     In  the  evening  she  has  again  to  cook  and 

serve  supper, sups, andcowdungsthehearth.  Bothboysandgirlsattend 

school  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.     They  are  religious  and 

worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.     The  shrines  of  their  family 

gods  are  chiefly  in  Groa.     They  are  either    Smarts  or  Bhdgvats  and 

their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brahmans.     They  keep  the  usual    Hindu 

fasts  and  feasts  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Alandi,  Benares,  Pandharpur, 

and    Tuljapur.     They  have    three,  religious    teachers    or    Svd,mis 

two  of  them  Bhdgvats  and  the  third  a   Sm^rt.     The  two   Bhagvat 

religious  houses  are  in  Gokarn  in  North  Kdnara  and  in  Cochin,  and 

the  religious  house  of  the  Smdrt  teacher  is  in  Goa.       They  travel  in 

state    accompanied    by    a   number  of    disciples   gathering    money 
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presents.  They  do  not  try  to  make  fresh  converts  and  are  n( 
much  respected  by  the  educated  and  leading  members  of  the  cast 
The  sacraments  or  sanskdrs  observed  by  Shenvis  are  pubert 
pregnancy,  birth,  naming,  first  feeding,  keeping  of  the  top-kno 
thread-girding,  marriage,  and  death.  The  Shenvis  hardly  evi 
meet  to  settle  social  disputes.  In  case  of  a  serious  breach  of  casi 
rules  the  Svami  is  asked,  but  tlie  members  are  indifferent  ax 
seldom  notice  breaches  of  rules.  They  send  their  children  to  schoi 
and  are  a  rising  and  prosperous  people. 

Telang-  Bra'hinans  are  returned  as  numbering  fifty-six  an 
as  found  in  Barsi,  Pandharpur,  and  ShoMpur.  They  do  not  alwa;; 
live  in  the  district  but  come  once  every  two  or  three  years,  gatht 
money  by  begging,  and  go  back  to  Telangan  in  the  south.  The 
have  no  subdivisions,  and  the  names  of  their  family  stocks  ai 
Angiras,  Bhdradvaj,  Kaundanya,  Kd,shyap,  Kaushik,  and  Strivat 
Their  surnames  are  Chalav^ru,  Chalbatdvd.ru,  Pidalbatalavdru,  an 
Rantdchantaldvdru,  and  persons  having  either  the  same  family  nan 
or  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  commo 
use  among  men  are  Govindanna,  Rachaya,  Rdmaya,  Rdmanni 
and  Shripatanna;  and  among  women  Kdshibai,  Mariamma,  an 
Shitdmma.  The  men  are  dark,  tall,  and  stout,  and  besmear  the: 
face  and  hair  with,  cocoanut  oil.  They  wear  long  thick  top-knot 
and  grow  the  moustache  and  beard  but  shave  the  whiskers.  The 
home  tongue  is  Telugu,  but  abroad  they  speak  an  incorrec 
Mardthi.  They  have  no  houses  of  their  own.  Th.eir  bouse  gooc 
are  blanket  mats,  and  a  couple  of  sheets,  a  few  metal  or  eart 
cooking  vessels,  and  a  couple  of  water  pots  and  cups.  They  ai 
greedy  eaters  and  fond  of  sour  dishes.  Their  staple  food  is  ric 
and  curry  with  a  large  share  of  tamarind  pulp.  They  are  fon 
of  whey  and  curds  and  will  fast  for  a  day  or  even  two  days  i 
advance  if  they  hear  of  a  dinner  party  where  they  think  they  wi 
succeed  in  securing  a  plate.  The  Telang  Brdhman  is  proverbial! 
the  unbidden  guest.  When  a  dinner  is  given  to  Brahmans  th 
Telangs  come  unasked,  clamour  for  a  share,  and  if  they  get  no  shai 
load  the  host  with  hearty  curses.  Both  men  and  women  dress  lik 
Deshasth  Brahmans.  But  the  men  prefer  going  bareheaded  and  wit 
a  sbort  waistcloth  either  held  under  the  armpit  or  rolled  round  th 
shoulders.  They  are  clean  but  idle  and  hot-tem  pered.  They  ai 
beggars  and  some  make  and  sell  sacred  threads.  They  are  religion 
and  are  chiefly  Smdrts  or  followers  of  Sankardcharya  the  apostle  c 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  and  the  universe  are  one.  They  worship  a 
Brdhman  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  family  gods  are  Jagadamb 
and  Vyankoba  whose  shrines  are  in  the  Telangan  country.  They  kee 
tbe  ordinary  fasts  and  feasts,  and  tbeir  priests  belong  to  their  ow 
caste.  They  have  great  faith  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying 
omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  consult  oracles.  When 
Telang  woman  is  brought  to  bed  she  sends  for  a  Kunbi  midwif 
When  the  child  is  born,  the  midwife  cuts  the  navel  cord  and  burie 
it  witb  a  copper  coin,  a  betelnut,  and  a  turmeric  root  in  a 
earthen  vessel  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  child  is  bathe 
in  warm  water  and  laid  on  the  cot  beside  its  mother.  For  th 
first  three  days  the  child  is  fed  on  honey  and  after  that  on  i 
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mother's  milk.  The  mother  is  washed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
fourth  day  and  fed  on  rice  and  butter.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day  the  midwife  lays  the  knife  with  which  the  child's  navel 
cord  was  cut  on  a  grindstone  in  the  mother's  room  and 
worships  it,  ofPering  it  flowers  and  burning  incense  before  it.  The 
mother's  family  is  impure  for  ten  days  after  the  birth,  and  the 
child  is  named  on  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth.  If  the  child 
is  a  boy  his  head  is  shaved  on  a  lucky  day  between  his  first  and 
third  year.  A  boy  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  five  and 
eleven.  The  day  before  the  girding  an  invitation  goes  round 
accompanied  by  music,  and  a  feast  is  given  to  near  relations  and 
friends.  On  the  thread-girding  day  the  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled 
on  the  altar  and  the  sacred  thread  is  put  round  the  boy's  neck  and 
right  arm.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a  dinner  to  Brdhmans. 
Telangs  marry  their  girls  between  eight  and  twelve,  and  their  boys 
before  they  are  twenty-five.  If  both  fathers  are  well-to-do  no 
money  payment  is  made.  If  the  girl's  father  is  poor  the  boy's 
father  pays  him  £5  to  £30  (Rs.  50-300).  When  the  parents  agree, 
relations  and  friends  are  asked  to  witness  the  settlement.  On  the 
marriage  day  the  boy  goes  in  procession  to  the  girl's  house  on 
horseback,  and  stands  facing  the  girl  on  a  wooden  stool.  Two  near 
relations  hold  a  sheet  between  them  and  the  priests  and  other 
Brdhmans  present  repeat  marriage  verses.  At  the  end  grains  of 
rice  are  thrown  over  their  heads  and  they  are  husband  and  wife. 
Presents  of  clothes  are  made  and  dinners  are  given  by  the  two 
families  and  the  marriage  is  over.  The  Telang's  puberty,  pregnancy, 
and  death  ceremonies  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  Desh- 
asth  Brahmans  of  Dhdrwdr.  They  hold  caste  meetings,  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  are  poor. 

TirgTils  are  returned  as  numbering  859  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  in  Karmala  and  Sangola.  According  to 
Sholapur  Brahmans,  apparently  a  play  on  the  words  tin  gul  or  gol, 
Tirguls  are  those  whose  ancestors  for  three  generations  have  been 
Golaks.  The  local  history  is  that  during  the  time  of  the  Peshwd/S 
Brahman  widows  and  wives  who  were  pregnant  by  men  who  were 
not  their  husbands  were  sent  oa  a  pilgrimage  to  Pandharpar,  to 
prevent  them  committting  abortion  and  infanticide.  The  women 
lay  in  at  Pandharpur  and  the  infant  with  or  without  money  presents 
was  made  over  to  any  one  who  would  take  it.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  reason  why  so  many  Tirguls  are  found  in  and  about  Pandharpur. 
Their  family  stocks  are  Angiras  Bhd.radvAi ;  Haritasya,  Kashyap, 
Lohit,  and  Shrivats,  and  their  sub-stocks  or  pravars  are 
Bhdrgav,  Chavan,  Jamadagni,  and  Shrivats.  They  look  and 
speak  like  Mardtha  Brahmans,  are  betel-vine  growers,  cultivators, 
grain  dealers,  moneylenders  and  changers,  bankers,  and  Government 
servants.  Their  house,  food,  and  dress  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
Mardtha  Brahmans.  They  are  well-to-do  but  other  Brahmans  do  not 
eat  with  them  and  look  down  on  them  because  in  growing  the  betel  vine 
they  kill  insects.  They  are  either  Smarts  or  Bhigvats  and  worship  all 
Brahman  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  festivals. 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Alandi,  Benares,  Nasik,  Pandharpur,  and  Tulj^pur,  and  believe  in 
B  123—6 
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Chapter  III.        sorcery^    witclicraft,    soothsaying,  omens,  anci   lucky  and  unlucfc 
p — :  days,  and  consult  oracles.     Among  Tirguls  a  lighted  lamp  is  ke] 

^"^  *'  burning  in   the  lying-in  room  for  three  months  after  child-birt. 

BrIhmans.  For  the  first  ten  days  the  family  priest  every  evening  repeats  sacre 

Tirguls.  verses  at  the  mother's  house,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  verses,  throv 

grains  of  red  rice  over  the  mother  and  rubs  ashes  on  the  mother 
and  child's  brows.  On  the  fifth  day  in  the  mother's  room,  on 
grindstone,  are  placed  a  rolling  pin,  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
pen,  and  some  ink,  the  penknife  with  which  the  child's  navel  coi 
was  cut,  thirty-two  kinds  of  medicines,  a  bamboo  stick,  a  hoe, 
brass  water  pot  filled  with  water,  betelnuts,  dry  cocoa  kernel, 
turmeric  root,  and  a  copper  coin,  and  over  the  whole  flower  garlanc 
are  hung  from  the  ceiling.  To  the  left  of  the  grindstone  is 
lighted  lamp  which  is  allowed  to  burn  ten  days.  The  midwife  sii 
in  front  of  the  stone  and  worships  it,  sprinkles  red  and  turmer; 
powder  over  it,  waves  a  lighted  lamp  and  frankincense  before  i 
and  offers  it  dishes  of  rice,  vegetables,  and-  sweetmeats.  SI 
places  a  handful  of  wheat  grains  and  a  betelnut  in  front  of  tl 
whole  which  is  considered  to  mean  filling  the  goddess'  lap.  Tl 
midwife's  lap  is  filled  with  wheat  and  a  betelnut,  and  she  dines  thi 
evening  at  the  mother's  house.  After  the  midwife  is  done,  tl 
guests  and  the  house  people  dine.  From  eight  in  the  evening  1 
five  next  morning,  four  Brdhmans  sit  in  the  house  repeating  sacre 
verses,  and  are  dismissed  with  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves  an 
&d.  (4  as.)  each.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  the  thirty-two  medicinf 
which  were  worshipped  on  the  fifth  are  pounded  together,  divide 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  a  third  taken  daily  for  three  days.  0 
the  tenth  day  the  mother's  bedding  and  clothes  and  cot  are  washe 
and  the  whole  house  is  cowdunged.  Six  dough  lamps  are  mac 
and  set  each  on  a  cowdung  cake.  Of  the  six  four  are  placed  one  nes 
each  of  the  four  feet  of  the  cot,  the  fifth  on  the  spot  where  tl 
child  was  born,  and  the  sixth  on  the  spot  where  the  navel  cord  we 
buried.  The  midwife  lays  red  and  turmeric  powder  before  eac 
lamp  and  afterwards  takes  the  lamps  to  her  house.  This  day  agai 
the  lap  of  the  midwife  is  filled  with  wheat  and  a  packet  of  betelni 
and  leaves,  and  she  dines  at  the  mother's  house.  On  the  mornin 
of  the  eleventh  day  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  and  cow's  urir 
is  sprinkled  on  the  cot  and  over  the  whole  house.  Five  marrie 
women  are  called  and  seated  on  a  mat  or  carpet  in  the  mother 
room.  Another  carpet  is  spread  and  a  rice  figure  of  a  child  is  mad 
on  the  carpet  with  its  head  to  the  south  and  its  feet  to  the  nort] 
The  mother,  sitting  in  front  of  it,  worships  the  image  by  sprinklin 
turmeric  and  redpowder  over  it  and  offering  it  a  pound  e 
mixture  of  ginger,  sugar,  and  dry  cocoa  kernel.  The  five  marrie 
women  are  presented  with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  packets  c 
betelnut  and  leaves,  dry  cocoakernel,  and  the  ginger  mixture  an 
retire.  The  rice  figure  is  taken  away  by  some  married  childles 
woman,  who  cooks  and  eats  it  in  the  hope  that  the  figure  wi 
take  birth  in  her  womb  in  the  form  of  a  child.  On  the  twelft 
day  five  pebbles  are  arranged  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  house  an 
are  worshipped  by  the  mother,  who  sprinkles   red  turmeric  am 
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sweet  scented  powder  over  them,  burns  frankincense  in  front  of 
them,  and  offers  them  cooked  rice,  curds,  and  sweetmeats,  A 
Tirgul  girl  is  named  on  the  twelfth  and  a  boy  on  the  thirteenth,  the 
naming  is  the  same  as  among  Deshasth  Brdhmans.  Three  months 
after  childbirth  the  mother  is  taken  to  her  husband's.  A  couple  of 
days  before  she  moves  the  father's  mother  sends  word  to  the  child's 
mother's  parents  that  she  is  going  to  take' the  child  and  its  mother 
home  on  a  particular  day.  On  the  day  named  the  child's  grand- 
mother and  a  few  near  relations  start  for  the  mother's,  taking  in  a 
tray  a  couple  of  robes  and  bodices,  a  frock,  a  cap,  a  hooded  cloak,  a 
cocoanut,  about  two  pounds  of  sweet  smelling  rice,  half  a  pound  of 
betelnuts,  one  hundred  betel  leaves,  a  handful  of  cardamoms  and 
mace,  and  about  five  pounds  of  sugar  and  butter.  On  reaching 
the  mother's  they  are  seated  on  carpets  or  mats.  One  robe  and 
bodice  are  presented  to  the  child's  grandmother  and  the  other  to 
the  child's  mother,  and  the  child  is  dressed  in  the  frock  cap  and 
<!loak.  They  empty  the  tray  and  walk  home  with  the  child  and  its 
mother.  When  the  child  is  between  one  and  three  years  old  if  it 
is  a  boy  the  barber  clips  its  hair  with  the  same  details  as  at  a 
Deshasth  Brd,hman's  hairclipping.  A  boy  is  girt  with  the  sacred 
thread  before  he  is  ten  years  old.  They  marry  their  girls  before 
they  are  eleven  and  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty-five.  Their 
customs  are  generally  the  same  as  Deshasth  Brahman  customs. 
They  have  a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  in  easy 
circumstances. 

Vidurs  are  returned  as  numbering  280  and  as  found  only  in 
Bd,rsi  and  Sholapur.  They  are  said  to  be  illegitimate,  born  of  a 
Brd,hman  father  and  a  Maratha  mother.  They  say  they  cannot  tell 
when  and  whence  they  came  into  the  district.  The  names  of  their 
family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Kdshyap,  Govardhan,  and  Kaundanya, 
and  their  surnames  are  Dagade,  Devle,  Londhe,  and  Parmale. 
Persons  whose  surname  and  family  name  are  the  same  cannot 
intermarry.  They  look  like  Deshasth  Brahmans,  and  are  healthy 
and  strong.  They  speak  a  Mard,thi  closely  like  that  spoken  by 
Marathds  and  cultivating  Kunbis.  They  live  in  middle  class  houses 
with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and  flat  roofs.  They  keep  their 
houses  clean,  and  own  cows,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  parrots.  Their 
house  furniture  includes  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  carpets,  blankets,, 
bedding  and  cots,  and  stools.  They  have  no  servants.  Their 
staple  food  includes  rice  and  jvari  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables. 
They  say  they  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh  and  do  not  drink  liquor. 
Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Deshasth  BrAhmans,  but,  unlike  all 
other  Mardtha  Brahmans,  their  widows  never  shave  their  heads. 
They  are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  and  hospitable.  They  are  land- 
holders, moneychangers,  clothsellers,  and  writers,  and  some  are. 
beggars.  They  are  either  Smarts  or  Bhdgvats,  worship  all  Brahman 
gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  festivals. 
Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brahmans.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Alandi,  Benares,  Jejuri,  NAsik,  Pandharpur,  and  Tulj^pur,  and 
believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  oracles.     When  a  person  is  possessed  his  relations 
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call  a  spirit-scarer  called /anto  that  is  tie  knowing  man  or  devrushi. 
The  spirit-scarer  burns  msAes^i  or  the  sap  of  Boswellia  serrata  before 
the  patient  and  the  spirit  or  bhut  in  the  patient  begins  to  sway  him  to 
and  fro  and  begins  to  speak  through  the  patient's  voice.  The  scarer 
waves  three  lemonS  round  the  patient's  head.  Two  of  them  he  cuts 
in  half  over  the  patient's  head  when  they  turn  red  and  he  orders 
them  to  be  thrown  outside  the  house  in  four  directions.  The  third 
lemon  he  orders  to  be  laid  under  the  patient's  pillow  until  he  recovers. 
Cooked  rice  sprinkled  with  redpowder  is  waved  round  the  patient's 
head  and  laid  in  the  corner  of  the  street,  where  spirits  are  known  to 
haunt.  Sometimes  the  seer  after  examining  the  patient  says  he  has 
offended  Khandoba^  MAruti,  or  some  other  god,  and  that  he  should 
take  a  journey  to  some  holy  shrine  or  send  to  the  seer's  house 
uncooked  .food  enough  to  feed  thirty  to  fifty  Brdhmans.  ..These 
orders  are  carefully  followed.  Their  customs  from  birth  to  death 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Deshasths.  They  are  bound  together  by 
a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the 
castemen.  The  offender  is  fined  by  being  ordered  to  give  a  dinner  to 
from  five  children  to  twenty -five  adults.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  keep  them  at  school  until  they  are  able  to  read  write  and 
cast  accounts.  They  seldom  send  their  girls  to  school.  When  a  girl 
is  sent  to  school  the  reason  generally  is  that  she  is  troublesome  at 
home.  They  take  to  new  callings  opening  grocer's  shops  or  tilling 
land,  and  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

Writers  include  two  classes  with  a  strength  of  184.  Of  these 
111  (males  61,  females  60)  were  Kayasth  Prabhus,  and  73  (males  31 
females  42)  were  Mudliars. 

Ka'yasth  Prablms  are  returned  as  numbering  111  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Malsiras.  They  claim  to 
be  Kshatriyas  and  to  be  descended  from  Chandrasen  an  early  king 
of  Oudh.  Some  of  their  surnames  are  Randive,  Tdmhane,  and  Vaidya. 
They  are  middle  sized,  slightly  built  and  fair,  and  their  women 
are  graceful.  They  speak  Marathi  and  are  clean  neat  and  hard- 
working. Most  of  them  are  writers.  They  live  in  substantial 
buildings  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and  flat  roofs.  They  eat  fish 
and  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  but  very  stealthily.  On  the  birth  of  a 
child  they  hold  the  family  impure  for  ten  days.  On  the  sixth  day 
they  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi  and  on  the  twelfth  cradle  and  name 
the  child.  They  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  before 
they  are  ten  years  old  and  marry  them  before  they  come  to  manhood 
They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  ten,  and  spend  £20  to  £100 
(Es.  200 -1000)  on  a  child's  marriage.  They  burn  their  dead 
forbid  widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy,  polyandry  is  un- 
known. They  worship  all  Brdhmanic  gods  and  goddesses  but  so 
greatly  prefer  to  worship  goddesses  that  they  are  known  as  devi 
Ihakts  or  goddess  worshippers.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans 
and  they  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  festivals.  They  go  on  pilffrimas-e 
to  Bend,res,  N^sik,  and  Pandharpur,  and  believe  in  witchcraft  and 
soothsaying  and  consult  oracles.  They  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  castemen.     They  send  their  children  both  boys  and 
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girls  to  school  and  keep  tlieir  girls  at  school  till  they  are  about 
twelve  years  old.  In  spite  of  their  small  numbers  and  of  the  keen 
competition  for  clerkship  they  hold  their  own  against  Brahman  and 
other  non-writer  classes  whom  they  term  intruders.  They  are 
decidedly  well-to-do. 

Mudlia'rs  literally  South-easters  also  called  Madrdsis  are  returned 
as  numbering  73  and  as  found  in  Biirsi,  Karmala,  and  ShoMpur. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  district  from  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  in  search  of  work.  They  are 
divided  into  Mudli^rs,  PilleSj  and  Telangs,  who  eat  together  but 
do  not  intermarry.  They  have  only  two  family  stocks  or  gotras 
Shiv  and  Vishnu,  and  families  bearing  the  same  stock  name  cannot 
intermarry.  They  have  no  surnames.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
menare  Armu,  Jaganndth,  Khamaya,  MddhavrdiV,  Narhariaya,  Pulaya, 
and  Tandrav.  The  mode  of  writing  their  names  is  to  write  the  initial 
letter  of  their  native  townj  then  the  person's  name,  his  father's 
name,  and  lastly  the  name  of  the  subdivision  or  caste  j  thus 
Tan]  or  Mddhavr^v  Jaganndth  Pille  or  T.  M.  Jagannath  Pille,  or 
simply  T.  M^dhavrdv.  The  women's  names  are  Bhdgirthi,  Ganga, 
Mdnakbdi,  and  Sonubai.  They  are  very  dark  with  regular  features, 
and  the  men  are  rough  and  hardy.  Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu, 
but  with  others  they  speak  Mardthi  or  Hindustani.  They  live  in 
neat  and  clean  one-storeyed  middle  class  houses  with  mud  and  stone 
walls  and  flat  roofs.  Their  house^ goods  include  boxes,  cots,  bedding 
carpets,  and  mats,  copper  and  brass  vessels,  tables,  chairs,  glass 
hanging  globes,  framed  pictures,  and  sometimes  silver  ware.  They 
keep  servants  and  their  pet  animals  are  cows,  bullocks,  buffaloes, 
dogs,  cats,  and  parrots.  Their  staple  food  includes  rice,  millet, 
pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  chatnis.  They 
also  eat  fisb  and  the  flesh  of  goats  deer  and  rabbits  and  call  a 
mnttonless  dinner  insipid.  They  drink  liquor,  eat  opium,  smoke 
tobacco  and  hemp,  and  drink  hemp  water.  They  give  dinners  in 
honour  of  births,  marriages,  first  pregnancies,  and  deaths.  The  men 
wear  the  topknot  moustache  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  They 
dress  in  a  doubled  waistcloth,  a  long  native  or  a  short  European 
coat,  falling  below  the  knee  or  reaching  the  waist.  They  arrange 
the  headscarf  so  that  the  outer  folds  cross  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  They  carry  a  red  handkerchief  in  their  hands,  and 
from  their  ear  lobes  hang  gold  worked  rudrdksh  beads.  The 
women  tie  their  long  oily  black  hair  in  a  knot  on  one  side  behind 
the  ear.  They  are  fond  of  rubbing  the  hair  with  cocoa  oil  to  keep 
it  glossy  and  prevent  baldness,  which  is  rare  among  them.  The 
women  wear  a  robe  but  do  not  pass  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet. 
They  draw  the  upper  end  across  the  chest,  and  passing  it  across 
the  back,  tuck  it  in  at  the  waisb.  Their  bodice  is  the  same  as  the 
Maratha  bodice.  They  buy  their  clothes  fi'om  the  local  market 
except  their  costly  robes  and  headscarfs  which  come  from  Madras. 
The  men  are  clean  in  their  habits,  and  always  wear  clothes  washed 
by  a  washerman.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  hospitable, 
thrifty,  polite,  and  orderly.  Their  women  are  not  so  neat  or  clean 
as  the  men.  They  delight  in  soaking  their  hair  in  cocoa  oil,  and 
anointing  their  bodies  especially  their  faces.     They  are  clerks  and 
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and  cheroots,  and  country  and  European  liquor  sellers.  Their 
women  do  not  help  them  in  their  calling.  They  are  a  well-to-do 
people  generally  free  from  debt,  and  have  good  credit  being  able 
to  borrow  up  to  £100  (Rs.  1000)  without  interest.  They  claim 
to  be  Vaishyas  and  take  food  from  Brdhmans.  The  Mudliars 
are  religious.  Their  family  gods  are  Mahadev,  MAruti,  Ram, 
Vithoba,  and  Vyankoba.  Their  priests  are  Dravidian  or  Telugu 
Br^hmans  who  officiate  at  their  houses  and  are  greatly  respected. 
They  fast  on  Saturdays  and  the  lunar  elevenths  or  Ekddashis  and 
keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and  festivals.  Their  spiritual  head 
is  a  member  of  their  own  community  who  lives  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens, 
and  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles.  When  a  child 
is  born  the  mother  is  washed  in  hot  water  and  laid  on  the  cot.  The 
midwife  cuts  the  child's  navel  cord  and  buries  it  with  the  after- 
birth outside  of  the  house.  The  child  is  bathed  in  hot  water  and 
laid  on  the  cot  beside  the  mother.  For  three  days  the  child  is  fed 
on  castor  oil  and  honey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  mother  bathes 
and  then  suckles  it.  During  the  first  two  days  the  mother  fasts 
and  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day  is  fed  on  rice  and  butter.  The 
family  is  considered  impure  for  nine  days.  On  the  tenth  the  house  is 
cowdunged,  the  clothes  are  washed,  and  the  whole  family  bathes.  On 
the  twelfth  a  party  of  women  come,  cradle  the  child,  and  the  father's 
mother  nr  other  elderly  female  relation  whispers  a  name  in  its  right 
ear.  The  cradle  is  rocked,  a  song  is  sung,  and  after  the  guests  have 
presented  the  child  and  its  mother  with  clothes,  they  are  feasted  and 
retire  with  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves.  When  a  child,  whether 
a  boy  or  a  girl  is  one  to  three  years  old,  its  hair  is  clipped  by  the 
family  barber.  They  marry  their  girls  between  ten  and  sixteen  and 
their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  The  girl's  father  has 
to  find  her  a  husband.  When  a  boy  is  found,  on  a  lucky  day  his 
parents  with  relations  and  friends  go  to  the  girl's  and  present  her 
with  a  robe,  a  bodice,  and  ornaments.  A  couple  of  days  before  the 
marriage,  booths  are  made  at  both  houses,  and  a  marriage  altar  is 
built  at  the  girl's.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  altar  is  set  an 
earthen  jar  striped  with  yellow  and  red  lines  and  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  near  each  jar  is  set  a  lighted  brass  lamp.  On  the  marriage 
morning  the  earthen  jars  are  worshipped  and  a  lucky  post  or 
muhurtmedh  is  set  in  front  of  the  house  to  the  top  of  which  are  tied 
a  bundle  of  hay,  two  cocoanuts,  bunches  of  wheat  plants,  and  a  piece 
of  yellow  cloth  with  a  couple  of  turmeric  roots  in  it.  On  the  marriage 
day  the  bridegroom  with  music  and  accompanied  by  his  parents 
relations  and  friends  goes  to  the  girl's  riding  on  horseback.  At 
the  girl's  her  mother  waves  five  wheat  cakes  round  the  boy's  head 
and  throws  them  on  one  side.  He  dismounts  and  takes  his  seat  on 
a  low  wooden  stool  set  on  the  altar.  He  worships  Granpati  and  a 
water  pot  or  Varun.  He  puts  off  his  waistcloth  and  puts  on  a  loin- 
cloth and  a  sacred  thread  and  resumes  his  seat.  The  priest  mutters 
some  verses  and  throws  grains  of  rice  over  the  boy's  head.  The 
girl's  father  presents  him  with  a  new  waistcloth  which  he  puts  on, 
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and  again  takes  his  seat.     The  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with       Chapter  III. 
a  new  robe  and  bodice  which  she  puts  on,  and  takes  her  seat  on  the  PeoDle 

altar  close  to  the  boy  on  a  low  wooden  stool.     A  gold  not  a  tinsel 
marriage  ornament  is  tied  round  the  boy's  brow,  and  a  member  of  Wbitjsks. 

the  girl's  family  sets  in  front  of  the  boy  a  brass  plate  with  red  Mudhdrs. 

rice  a  cocoanut  and  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads.     The  plate  is 
shown  to  each  guest,  who  takes  a  pinch  of  rice  in  his  hands  and 
with  his  fingers  touches  the  cocoanut  and  the  necklace.     After  all 
have  touched  the   cocoanut  and  the  necklace   the  priest  lays   the 
plate   in   front   of  the     boy   and   girl,    repeats  verses,  places  the 
cocoanut  in  the  boy's  hands,  and  ties  the  necklace  round  the  girl's 
neck.     The  guests  throw  the  rice  over  the  couple's  head  and  the 
verse-repeating  is  over.     The  priest  kindles  a  sacred  fire  on  the 
altar  in  front  of  the  boy  and  girl  who  feed  it  with  butter,  dry  dates, 
and  dry  cocoa-kernel.     He  takes  two  pieces  of   cotton  yarn  and 
makes  five  folds  of  each,  and,  tying  a  turmeric  root  to  each,   fastens 
them  round  the  boy's  and  the' girl's  right  wrists.     A  dinner  to  all 
present  ends  the  day's  proceedings  and  the  guests  retire.     For  two 
days  the  bridegroom  remains  at  the  bride's,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third,  the  pair  are  bathed  and  dressed  in  fresh  clothes  and  seated 
on  two  low  wooden  stools  on  the  altar.     In  front  of  them    is  set  an 
earthen  jar  filled  with  a  mixture  of  turmeric  powder  and  lime  and 
water,  and  in  it  are  dropped  a  gold  finger  ring  and  a  conch  shell 
and  the  pair  are  told  to  pick   them  out.     They  struggle  hard,  for 
whoever  gets  the  ring  is  cheered  and  whoever  gets  the  shell  is 
jeered.     If  the  bridegroom  gets  the  ring,  his  friends  are  delighted  ; 
if  the  girl  gets  the  ring  her  friends  lament  that  so  fit  a  girl  should 
have  got  so  feeble  a  husband.     If  the  girl  gets  the  ring  her  father 
presents  it  to  the  boy  and  sprinkles  the  guests  with  turmeric  and 
lime    from    the    ring    jar   which    by    this  time    has   turned    red. 
The  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  a  horse  and  taken  to  the   boy's 
accompanied  by  male   and  female  relations  and  friends.     They  are 
feasted  and  the  marriage  festival  is  over.     When  a  girl  comes  of 
age  she  is  seated  by  herself  for  three  days.     On  the  fourth  she  is 
presented  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice,   and  goes  to  live  with  her 
husband.     After  death  the  body  is  anointed  with  oil  and  bathed  in 
hot  water  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last.     The  body 
is  carried  out  laid  on  a  bamboo  bier,  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  tied 
all  round  with  twine  and  coloured  cotton.     It  is  borne  on  the  should- 
ers of  four  men,  the  chief  mourner  walking  in  front  carrying  an 
earthen  jar  containing  live  coal.     A  near  relation  carries  in  his 
hands  a  winnowing  fan  with  parched  grain,  betelnuts  dyed  yellow 
with  turmeric,  and  sugar  cakes  or   batdsds,   walks  throwing  them 
over    the    bier   for    a  short  distance,  and  then  returning  to  the 
deceased's  house,  lays  the  fan  in  front  of  the  house  and  rejoins 
the  procession.      When  the  procession  has  gone  half  way,  the  chief 
mourner  throws  a  few  copper  coins  over  the  body  and  the  bier,  and 
they  again  go  on.     At  the  burning  ground  the  mourners  busy  them- 
selves raising  a    pile  of  cowdung  cakes  and  fuel,  and  the  chief 
mourner,  sitting  near  the  corpse's  feet,  has  his  face  shaved  and  his 
head  except  the  topknot.     He  bathes,  the  body  is  laid  on  the  pile, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  other  mourners  the  chief  mourner  sets  fire 
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to  it.     To  make  it  burn  fiercer  kerosine  oil  is  poui'ed  over  the  pyre. 
When  the  body  is  consumed  the  mourners  bathe  and  going  to  the 
deceased's  house,  look  at  the  lamp  which  is  kept  burning  on  the  spot 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  and  go  to  their  houses.     The  mourning 
family  is  impure  for  fifteen  days.     On  the   second  day  the  chief 
mourner  with  a  few  near  relations,  goes  to  the  burning  ground, 
bathes,  and  sprinkles  over  the  ashes,  milk,  curds,  and  cow's  urine, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  other  mourners  gathers  the  ashes  and 
throws  them  into  water.     He  lays  sweetmeats  on  the  place  where 
the  body    was  burnt,  bathes,  and    all   return   to    the    mourner's 
house.     On  the  sixteenth  day  the  mourning  family  bathe,  the  house 
is  cowdunged,  and  the  married  male  members  put  on  fresh  sacred 
threads.     A  feast  is  given  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  the 
chief  mourner  is  presented  with  a  white  turban  and  taken  to  the 
nearest  temple.     After  this  the  mourner  is  free  to  go  out  and  the 
mourning  is  over.     They  are  bound  together   by  a   strong  caste 
feeling,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  and  their  girls  to  school,  and  keep  the  girls 
at  school  till  their  twelfth  year.      They  readily  take  to  any  new 
calliug  and  are  well-to-do. 

Traders  include  nine  classes  with  a  strength  of  37,940  or  7;05 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are  : 

Sholdpwr  Traders,  1881. 


Divisions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Divisions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Agarv&ls 

BhitiAs    

Gujar&tV&nia    ... 
K&shiEipdis     ... 
Komtis     

7 
86 

1295 
49 

1665 

10 

67 

1211 

66 

640 

17 
143 

2506 
106 

2296 

Lingiyat  V&nis  ... 

LohS,D£LS 

M&rwir  Vtois     ... 
VaishyaVanis    ... 

Total    ... 

10,719 

6 

3842 

2216 

10,689 

1 

3892 

2110 

21,308 

6 

7234 

4326 

19,874 

18,066 

37,940 

Agarva'ls  are  returned  as  numbering  seventeen  and  as  found  in 
Barsi,  Pandharpur,  and  Sholapur.  They  believe  they  are  called 
Agarvals  because  they  make  frankincense  sticks  or  agarbattis,  and 
think  they  came  to  Sholdpur  about  three  hundred  years  ago  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  They  are  divided  into  Dasa 
and  Visa  Agarvdls  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They 
have  no  surnames.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
ChanduMl,  GirdharMl,  Motirdm,  ShankarMl,  Shivdds,  and  VithalMl ; 
and  among  women  BhAgirthi,  Dvarka,  Jasoda,  Kd,shibdi,  Lakshmi, 
and  Munydbdi.  They  are  dark  and  stout  and  speak  Mardthi.  They 
live  in  ill-kept  and  dirty  middle  class  houses.  Their  staple  food 
includes  millet,  pulse  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  specially  fond  of 
sweet  and  oily  dishes.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Mardthas 
and  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  thrifty,  and  hospitable,  but 
neither  clean  nor  neat.  They  are  perfumers,  selling  scents, 
frankincense  sticks,  powders,  and  oils,  and  spices,  butter,  sugar, 
wheat,  millet,  rice  or  pulse  flour,  and  cloth  both  country-made  and' 
European.  Some  are  husbandmen  whose  women  help  them  in  the  field. 
They  worship  all  Brdhman  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  family 
deities  are  Bdldji  of  Giri,  Bhavdni  of  Tuljdpur,  and  Kdlika  of  Delhi 
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Their  priests  are  Gaud  Brahmans.     Their  fasts  and  festivals  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Mardth^s  and  they  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and 
soothsaying.     On  tlie   fiftli  day  after  a  birth  the  midwife  rubs  five 
pebbles  with  redlead  and  laying  them  on  the  floor  in  the  mother's 
room  throws  flowers  and  turmeric  and  redpowder  over  them,  burns 
incense,  and  lays  before  them  cooked  rice,  vegetables,  wheat  bread, 
and  pulse.   After  the  midwife  has  finished  the  mother  makes  a  bow. 
They  do  not  keep  awake  all  night.    The  child's  father's  family  remains 
impure  for  ten  days.     On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  whole 
house  is  cowdunged,  and  the  members  of  the  family  bathe,  wash, 
their  clothes,  and  are  pure.     On  the  twelfth  the  mother  sets  five 
pebbles  in  a  line  outside  of  the  house  and  does  as  the  midwife  did  on 
the  fifth'  day,  throws  flowers  and    turmeric  and    redpowder  over 
them,  burns  incense,  and  lays  before  them  cooked  rice,  vegetables, 
wheat  bread,  and  pulse.     On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  if  it  is  a  boy 
and  of  the  thirteenth  if  it  is  a  girl,  the  child  is  cradled  and  named. 
Between  its  seventh  month,  and  its  fifth  year  a  child's  hair  is  clipped 
for  the  first  time.     A  girl  is  married  between  three  and  twelve,  and 
a  boy  between  five  and  twenty-five.     The  boy's  father  has  to  look 
for  a  wife  for  his  son,  and,  when  a  girl  is  found,  on  a  lucky  day 
presents  her  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  ornaments.  On  the  turmeric 
rubbing  day  the  boy  and  his  parents   are  anointed  with  turmeric 
and  oil  and  batbed  in  warm  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  turmeric  powder 
is  sent  to  the  girl's  with  a  green  robe  and  bodice.     Next  in    the 
middle   of   the   booth   is   set  a  wooden    post  called  vatan  khdmb 
about  five  inches  thick  and  three  or  four  feet  long.     On  the  top  of  the 
post  is  fixed  a  small  wooden  box  in  which  are  kept  the  following 
lucky  articles,  a   comb,  a  mirror,  a  small  wooden  box  containing  red 
powder  and  another  containing  yellow  powder,  a  few  dry  grapes, 
almonds,  and  dry  dates,  and  some  cocoa-kernel.     At  each  corner  of 
the   lid   of  this  box,  is  a  wooden   sparrow,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the   lid  is  a  cocoanut  tied  on  with  cotton  yarn.     Below  the  box 
on  the  floor  are  five  piles  each  of  five  earthen  jars  marked  with  red 
green  and  yellow  lines  and  in  the  middle  is  placed  a  lighted  oil  lamp. 
This,  which  they  term  the  marriage  guardian  or  devak,  is  the  same 
both  at  the  boy's  and   at  the  girl's.      Then    at    each  house    the 
family  priest  takes  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  and  rolls  in  the  cloth 
a  blade  of  da/rbh  or  sacred  grass  and  a  piece  of  dry  date  and  cocoa- 
kernel,  and  ties  the  cloth  to  the  left  wrist  of  the  boy   and  to  the 
right  wrist  of  the  girl.      These  are  called  the  marriage  wristlets  or 
kanhans.     In   the  afternoon  of   the  marriage  day  the  bridegroom, 
dressed  in  rich  clothes  and  wearing  a  paper  coronet  called  mormdrni 
is  seated    on   a  horse,    and    carried   to  the  girl's   accompanied  by 
kinsfolk,    friends,  and  musicians.    At  the  girl's  some    elderly  male 
or   female  relation  ■  of   the  girl  waves  a  cocoanut  round  the  boy's 
head,   who    alights    from  the    horse    and   takes    his    seat    on    a 
low  stool  in  the   booth.     The  girl's  family   priest  rubs  his  brow 
with  redpowder,  and    the  girl's  father  presents  him    with  a   new 
turban  and  a  waistcloth,  which  he  puts  on  and  stands  on  the  stool. 
The  girl  is  brought  from  the  house  and  stands  facing  the  boy  on 
another  stool,  with  a  cloth  held  between  them   by  two  men.     Both 
family  priests  repeat  marriage  verses,   and,  as  soon  as    the    verses 
B  125—7 
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are  ended,  tte  guests  throw  red  rice  over  the  pair's  heads  and  the 
musicians  plaj.  Then  the  girl  followed  by  the  boy  goes  six  times 
round  the  post.  At  each  turn  the  family  priest  asks  the  guests  if  they 
know  anything  against  the  marriage,  Do  the  family  stocks  not  suit, 
or  have  the  boy's  and  girl's  families  committed  any  offence  against 
caste  discipline  or  been  guilty  of  any  other  misdemeanour.  If  any 
thing  is  known  against  either  family  the  seventh  turn  is  not  made 
until  the  offender  has  paid  a  fine,  and  if  the  offender  refuses  the  mar- 
riage is  stopped  until  he  pays.  Cases  are  known  in  which  even  at  this 
seventh  round  marriages  have  been  finally  broken  off.  When  the 
seventh  turn  has  been  taken,  the  boy  and  girl  sit  side  by  side  on 
two  low  wooden  stools  and  the  sacred  fire  is  lit  and  fed  with  sesamum 
seed,  butter,  and  pieces  of  pimpal  Ficus  religiosa  wood.  Then,  while 
the  priests  mutter  verses,  the  girl's  father  pours  water  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  boy,  and  the  girl-giving  or  kanydddn  is  over.  The 
girl's  relations  draw  near  the  boy,  wave  from  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10) 
each  round  his  head  and  lay  the  money  in  a  plate  in  front  of  him  and 
this  becomes  his  property.  Betel  is  served  and  the  guests  retire. 
On  the  second  day  the  girl's  father  gives  a  dinner  to  relations  and 
friends,  and  on  the  third  day  a  dinner  is  given  at  the  boy's.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  the  bridegroom's  parents,  relations,  and 
friends  with  music  go  to  the  girl's,  and  present  the  girl  with  a  suit 
of  new  clothes.  Then  a  cot  is  set  in  a  room  in  the  house  and  the 
pair  are  seated  on  the  cot.  The  family  priest  spreads  a  sheet  before 
them  on  the  ground  and  sets  seven  betelnuts  in  a  line  on  the  sheet. 
The  boy  and  girl  set  a  lighted  lamp  close  to  the  betelnuts,  throw 
flowers  and  rice  over  them,  wave  the  lighted  lamp  and  camphor  and 
frankincense  round  them  and  lay  sweetmeats  before  them.  As  the 
boy  and  girl  do  this  without  leaving  the  cot  the  ceremony  is  called 
palangachdr  or  the  cot-rite.  The  priest  unties  the  lucky  wristlets  and 
the  dwah  or  marriage  guardian  is  removed.  The  boy  and  girl  are 
then  seated  on  a  horse  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  bridegroom's, 
where  the  bride  is  again  presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  her  lap 
filled  with  rice,  fruit,  and  a  cocoanut.  The  bride  bows  before  all  the 
elders  in  the  house  and  before  the  guests,  and  presents  all  married 
women  with  turmeric  and  redpowder.  The  boy's  marriage  guar- 
dian or  devak  is  bowed  out  and  a  feast  on  the  next  day  ends  the 
marriage  festivities.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  they  hold  her  im- 
pure for  four  days,  and  on  any  lucky  day  within  the  first  sixteen, 
the  boy  and  girl  are  presented  with  new  clothes,  and  seated  near 
each  other  on  low  wooden  stools.  The  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  grain 
and  fruit,  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  dinner  to  near  relations. 
They  burn  the  dead  and  mourn  ten  days,  with  almost  the  same 
rites  as  those  of  local  Mardthds.  They  are  bound  together  by  a 
strong  caste  feeUng.  They  keep  their  boys  at  school  till  they  are 
about  fourteen  years  old,  and  are  fairly  off. 

Bha'tia's  are  returned  as  numbering  143  and  as  found  in  Barsi 
and  Sholapur.  They  have  come  from  Cutch  probably  through 
"Bombay  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  They  are  stout  and 
healthy  and  the  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Gnjar^ti  and  out  of  doors  they  speak  Marathi 
They  live  m  houses    of  the  better  sort    with  metal  vessels     and 
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servants,  cattle,  and  ponies.  They  are  strict  vegetarians,  and  among 
vegetables  avoid  onions  and  garlic,  and  spend  on  caste  feasts 
about  £5  (Rs.  50)  for  every  hundred  guests.  Both  men  and  women 
keep  to  the  Gujard/t  dress  the  men  wearing  their  peculiar  double- 
peaked  turban,  and  the  women  the  petticoat,  open-backed  bodice, 
and  upper  scarf  or  odhni.  They  are  sober,  thrifty,  hospitable,  hard- 
working, and  well-to-do.  They  used  only  to  sell  tobacco,  now  they 
are  traders,  dealing  in  grain,  oil,  and  butter,  and  also  acting  as 
moneychangers  and  moneylenders.  They  are  Vaishnavs,  have 
images  of  their  gods  in  their  houses,  and  employ  Gujardt  Brahmans 
as  priests.  After  childbirth  a  Bhdtia  woman  remains  impure  for  a 
month  And  a  quarter  if  the  child  is  a  girl  and  for  a  month  and  a  half 
if  the  child  is  a  boy.  On  the  sixth  the  priest  draws  a  cradle  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  pastes  it  to  a  wall  in  the  lying-in  room  and 
offers  it  sandalpaste,  flowers,  and  cooked  food  in  the  name  of  Chhati 
or  Mother  Sixth.  In  the  evening  the  child  is  presented  with  clothes, 
and,  when  the  guests  leave,  each  is  given  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.).  They 
name  their  children  on  the  sixteenth  and  cut  their  hair  when  they 
are  five  years  old.  When  seven  years  old  the  boy  is  taken  to 
the  priest's  house  and  is  there  girt  with  the  sacred  thread. 
Their  marriages  are  preceded  by  betrothals,  they  rub  the  boy  and 
girl  with  turmeric  at  their  houses,  raise  an  earthen  altar  in  the  girl's 
marriage  booth,  set  earthen  jars  at  its  four  corners,  and  pass  a  thread 
round  them.  A  sacred  fire  is  lit,  and  when  the  boy  and  girl  have 
walked  four  times  round  the  fire  they  are  husband  and  wife.  They 
burn  their  dead,  the  corpse-bearers  being  helped  on  the  way  by  other 
mourners.  They  mourn  ten  days,  on  the  eleventh  day  wheat  flbur 
balls  or  pinds  are  offered  to  the  deceased  and  thrown  in  a  running 
stream.  They  feast  Brahmans  on  the  twelfth,  and  their  castefellows 
on  the  thirteenth.  They  do  not  allow  widow  marriage  and  settle 
social  disputes  by  a  caste  council.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  a  wealthy  rising  class. 

Gujara't  Va'nis  are  returned  as  numbering  2506  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district.  They  are  believed  to  have  come  into  the 
district  within  the  last  two  hundred  yeai's  and  are  divided  into 
Humbads,  Khadaits,  Lads,  Mods,  Ndgars,  Porvdds,  and  Shrimalis, 
each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  Dasas  and  Vis^s.  The  main 
divisions  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  and  the  subdivisions 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati, 
but  most  of  them  can  speak  pure  Marathi  like  Brahmans.  It  is  some- 
times diflBcult  either  from  their  look  or  their  talk  to  tell  a  Gujarat 
Vdni  from  a  Maratha  Brdhman.  Their  houses  are  of  the  better 
sort  and  they  have  a  variety  of  metal  vessels.  They  are  vegetarians;, 
living  on  rice,  wheat,  butter,  pulse,  vegetables,  sugar,  and  milk,  and 
they  often  prepare  sweet  dishes  of  wheat  balls  and  cakes.  They 
eat  butter  in  large  quantities,  and  their  caste  feasts  cost  them  over 
£4  (Rs.  40)  the  hundred  guests.  The  men  dress  like  Mardtha 
Brahmans,  and  the  women  either  like  Maratha  Brahman  women  in 
the  full  robe  and  backed  bodice  or  in  Gujarat  fashion  in  a  petticoat 
or  lunga,  an  open-backed  bodice,  and  an  upper  robe  or  odhni.  They 
are  clean,  neat,  sober,  frugal,  and  hardworking,  and  are  shopkeepers, 
moneylenders,    merchants,  and.  petty  dealers.     On  the  sixth  day 
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after  the  birth  of  a  child  they  worship  the  goddess  Ohhati  or  Mother 
Sixth,  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth,  and  shave  their  heads  when 
they  are  between  one  or  two  months  old.  They  marry  their  girls 
before  they  are  twelve,  and,  as  they  have  to  pay  large  sums  to  the 
girl's  parents,  they  do  not  marry  their  boys  till  they  are  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Widow  marriage  is  forbidden.  Their  priests 
are  Gujardt  Br4hmans  and  they  have  images  of  their  gods  in  their 
houses.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings  and  keep 
their  boys  at  school  till  they  learn  to  read  and  write  a  little  and  to 
cast  accounts.     They  are  a  well-to-do  class. 

Ka'shika'pdis  are  returned  as  numbering  105  and  as  found  only 
in  Barsi  and  Sholapur.  They  are  wandering  beggars  and  petty  dealers 
of  Telugu  extraction  but  they  cannot  tell  when  and  whence  they 
came  into  the  district.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  They-  speak 
Telugu  amongthemselves  and  broken  Mardthi  with  others:  They  are 
dark,  tall,  and  regular  featured,  and  their  young  women  are  pretty. 
They  live  in  poor  houses  and  their  staple  food  is  millet,  pulse,  and 
vegetables.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress 
like  Mardthds,  the  men  in  big  loose  turbans,  coats,  waistcoats,  waist- 
cloths,  and  shoes  ;  and  the  women  in  the  full  robe  and  backed  bodice. 
They  are  a  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  orderly  people.  Besides 
begging  they  sell  sacred  threads,  necklaces  of  basil  and  rudrdksh 
beads,  sandal  grindstones,  dolls,  small  metal  and  wooden  boxes, 
looking  glasses,  metal  ladles,  and  glass  beads.  They  are  religious 
worshipping  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.  Their  priests  are 
Telang  BrAhmans  to  whom  they  show  great  respect.  Their  family 
deities  are  Bd,Mji  of  Telangan,  Bhavdni,  and  Durga.  They  keep  the 
usual  Hindu  fasts  and  festivals  and  believe  in  witchcraft  soothsaying 
and  sorcery.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  ten,  and  their  boys 
before  they  are  twenty.  They  allow  child  and  widow  marriage  and 
practise  polygamy.  They  burn  their  dead  and  mourn  ten  days. 
They  hold  caste  councils,  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time, 
and  are  a  poor  people. 

Komtis^  are  returned  as  numbering  2295  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  in  Sdngola.  They  are  said  to  have  come  for 
trade  purposes  within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  from 
the  Bombay  Kamdtak,  Penguthpattan,  and  Telangan.  They  say  they 
had  once  six  hundred  family  stocks  or  gotras  bat  that  the  number 
has  dwindled  to  one  hundred  and  one.  The  story  of  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  family  stocks  is  that  once  a  lowcaste  king  wished  to 
marry  a  beautiful  Komti  girl  Kanika  of  the  Ldbhshatti  family.  The 
girl  refused  his  offer  and  the  king  sent  an  army  to  bring  her  by  force. 
Kanika  agreed  to  come  but  asked  that  she  might  worship  her  family 
goddess.  Her  wish  was  granted.  She  bathed,  kindled  a  great  fire, 
walked  round  it  several  times,  and  threw  herself  in.     Men  of  a 


'  That  several  distinct  classes  are  known  by  the  name  of  Komti  suggests  that 
Komtiis  a  country  name  corresponding  to  (iujar  meaning  a  Gujarit  vkni  or  to 
M4rw4nmeanmgaMArwd,r  VSni.  The  home  of  the  Komti  VAnis  must  be  in  the 
^/^^*'°"^*^"  The  similarity  in  sound  suggests  Komometh  about  120  miles  east 
rf  Haidarabad.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  KAmAthi  is  in  origin  the  same  as 
Komti. 
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hundred  and  one  families,  each  after  offering  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable  to 
Nagareshvar  the  village  god,  leaped  after  her  into  the  fire.  The  499 
other  families  joined  the  king's  army  and  lost  caste.  The  order  in 
which  the  101  devotees  followed  Kanika  is  preserved  by  the  number 
of  dough  lamps  which  the  members  of  the  different  family  stocks  burn 
when  they  worship  Kanika,  and  a  trace  of  the  offering  of  a  flower  or  a 
vegetable  to  Nagareshvar  remains  in  the  rule  under  which  the  use  of 
some  one  fruit  or  vegetable  is  forbidden  to  the  members  of  each  family. 
The  one  hundred  and  one  families  are  known  by  the  name  of  Yaggin- 
vdndlus  or  the  injured  and  the  remaining  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  by  the  name  of  Yagganvd,ndlus  or  the  disgraced.  A  section 
of  the  499,  found  in  Madras  but  not  in  ShoMpur,  are  known  as 
Repdkvandlus  who  eat  fish  and  drink  liquor.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  one  family-stocks  only  eight  are  found  in  ShoMpur,  Buchankula, 
Chedkula,  Dhankula,  Gundkula,  Mdsatknla,  Midhankula,  Pagadikula, 
and  Pedkula.  The  members  of  these  family  stocks  eat  together  but 
do  not  intermarry.  The  Ld,bhshattis,  Kanika's  family,  have  die  dout. 
Their  memory  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  Labh  the  traders'  name  for 
the  first  measure.  The  commonest  names  among  men  are  Bhumaya, 
Nd,rayan,  Narsaya,  Sangaya,  Viraya,  and  Vithu ;  and  among  women 
Ganga  and  Vitha.  Men  add  appa  or  aya  that  is  father,  and  women 
amma  or  mother  to  their  names.  Komtis  are  tall  and  thin  and 
proverbially  black ;  as  black  as  a  Komti  is  a  common  phrase  for 
a  dirty  child.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache  and 
sometimes  whiskers  but  never  the  beard.  Their  home  tongue  is 
Mar^thi,  very  few  speak  Telugu.  Most  live  in  houses  of  the  better 
class  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  mud,  stone,  or  bricks, 
and  tiled  or  flat  roofs.  If  there  are  cattle  in  the  house  a  servant  is 
kept  and  including  food  is  paid  6s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3-5)  a  month.  He 
also  serves  as  a  shopboy.  They  own  cows,  bullocks,  she-buffaloes,  and 
horses.  Their  house  goods  include  copper  brass  and  wooden  boxes, 
stools,  corn  bags,  cradles,  handmills  and  stones,  dinner  plates,  cots, 
bedding,  carpets,  and  blankets.  They  are  vegetarians,  and  their  staple 
food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  Their  holiday  dishes  are 
spiced  milk  and  gram  cakes.  They  employ  Brdhmans  to  cook  their 
caste  feasts,  wear  silk  or  woollen  waistcloths  when  at  their  food,  and 
dine  from  separate' dishes.  The  ordinary  monthly  food  expenses  of 
a  household  of  five,  a  man  his  wife,  two  children,  and  one  relative 
or  dependant,  living  well  but  not  carelessly,  would  be  £1  to  £1  12s. 
(Rs.  10-16).^  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Deccan  Brdhmans. 
The  chief  peculiarity  is  that  the  women  wear  a  nosering  adorned  with 
a  bunch  of  small  pearls.  Some  women  wear  gold  bead  and  pearl 
wristlets,  and  other  head  ornaments  shaped  like  the  sacred  bel  leaf, 
and  rab  their  faces  with  turmeric.     They  keep  rich  clothes  in  store 
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'  These  and  other  estimates  of  monthly  cost  of  living  are  framed  on  the  basis  that 
the  family  has  to  buy  retail  the  grain  and  other  articles  it  uses.  The  actual  cash 
paymentsof  the  bulk  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  who  either  grow  grain  or  are 
wholly  or  partly  paid  in  grain  must  therefore  be  considerably  less  than  the  estimates. 
The  ficnires  mentioned  in  the  text  are  not  more  than  rough  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  articles  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  different  classes  of  the  people 
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Chapter  III.       for  great  occasions.     A  family  of  five  spends  about  £4  (Es.  40)  a 
PeoBle  y^^^  °^  clothes.     As  a   class  Komtis  are  hardworking,  forbearing, 

'  sober,  thrifty,  even-tempered,  and  orderly.    Most  of  them  are  grocers. 

Traders.  dealing  in  spicea,  salt,  grain,  butter,  oil,  molasses,  and  sugar.     They 

Komtis.  g^igQ  j.j,g^^g  -^  cotton,  hemp,   and  oil  seeds.     A    few  are    money- 

changers and  lenders,  writers,  and  husbandmen.  Their  women, 
besides  looking  after  the  house,  help  their  husbands  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  shop,  and  also  grind  and  clean  split  pulse.  Boys 
of  ten  or  twelve  and  overlielp  their  fathers  in  their  work.  Those  who 
have  no  capital  serve  as  shopboys  at  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  a 
year,  and  in  time  either  join  their  masters  as  partners  or  open  new 
shops  generally  beginning  by  selling  spices.  Komtis  complain  that 
the  railway  has  broken  down  their  profits  and  made  them  poor.  In 
spite  of  their  complaints  they  are  in  easy  circumstances,  a;ble  to 
borrow  at  twelve  per  cent  a  year.  They  claim  a  higher  position 
but  rank  with  Vaishyas.  They  eat  from  Brahmans  only,  and  say 
that  they  are  Brahmans  and  have  a  right  to  perform  the  sixteen 
sacraments  or  sanskdrs  according  to  the  Veds.  Deccan  Brdhmans  do 
not  admit  their  claim  and  say  they  are  Shudras.  The  Komti  trader 
rises  early  in  the  morning,  opens  his  shop,  and  sits  in  it  till  late  at 
night.  The  women,  besides  minding  the  house,  help  in  the  shop, 
and  the  children  attend  school.  Komtis  are  a  religious  people, 
and  worship  the  usual  Brdhmanic  gods  and  goddesses.  Their 
family  deities  are  BalAji,  Kanyakadevi,  Nagareshvar,  Narsoba, 
Rajeshvar,  and  Virbhadra,  all  of  whose  chief  shrines  are  in  Telangan. 
All  their  ceremonies  are  conducted  by  Deshasth  Brahmans.  They 
keep  the  usual  Brahmanic  fasts  and  festivals  and  make  pilgrimages 
/  to   Benares,    Nasik,    Pandharpur,    and    Tulj^pur.     Their    goddess 

Kanika  is  or  rather  lives  in  a  metal  waterpot  whose  mouth  is  closed 
with  a  metal  cup.  In  the  waterpot  are  a  betelnut  and  a  piece  of 
turmeric  root,  and  the  outside  of  the  pot  is  marked  with  red  and 
turmeric  lines,  and  is  stuck  over  with  red  rice.  Bach  family  should 
have  one  of  such  shrines  of  Kanika  and  worship  her  on  the  full- 
moons  of  Mdgh  or  January-February,  Phdlgun  or  February-March, 
Ghaitra  or  March-April,  Shrdvan  or  July- August,  Ashvin  or  September- 
October,  Kdrtik  or  October-November,  and  Paush  or  December- 
January.  Those  who  have  no  Kanika  jar  in  the  house  worship 
the  god  Virbhadra,  before  beginning  a  marriage.  In  worshipping 
Virbhadra  an  earthen  waterpot  or  chatti  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  half,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  is  soaked  in  oil,  twisted  into  a 
torch,  lighted,  and  set  in  the  lower  half  of  the  jar.  The  lower  half 
is  then  placed  in  the  upper  half  and  set  on  the  head  of  the  mother 
of  the  boy  or  of  the  girl  or  of  both  in  case  neither  family  has  a  Kanika 
jar  in  their  house.  With  male  and  female  relations  they  go  to  the 
temple  of  the  village  god,  bow,  and  return  in  the  same  way  as  they 
went  carrying  the  jar  with  the  lighted  torch  on  their  heads.  They 
then  begin  the  marriage  ceremony.  Their  religious  guide  or  guru 
is  the  Shankardchd,rya  Svd,mi  and  Bhdskaracharya  a  pupil  of  his  is 
also  now  acknowledged  as  a  guru.  They  have  a  separate  teacher 
known  as  Mohshguru  literally  the  Sin-freeing '  teacher  who  J-epeats 
verses  to  the  penitent  to  ensure  his  salvation.    The  sin-freeing  teacher 
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is  by  caste  either  a  Brahman  or  a  Vaishya.  If  he  is  a  Brahman 
his  disciples  drink  water  in  which  his  feet  have  been  washed; 
if  he  is  a  Vaishya  he  pours  a  few  drops  of  the  water  in  which  his 
feet  have  been  washed  on  a  pinch  of  cowdung  ashes  or  bhasm 
which  they  eat.  A  teacher  is  generally  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
If  a  guru  dies  without  heirs  the  leading  Komtis  of  a  town  where  at 
least  one  hundred  family  stocks  are  represented  meet  and  choose 
a  new  teacher.  The  family  god  of  some  families  is  Nagareshvar  or 
the  city  god  a  form  of  Mahadev  who  is  found  only  in  cities  where 
there  are  Komtis  of  at  least  one  hundred  family  stocks.  His  chief 
shrine  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Kaveri.  Some  Komti  men  wear  the  sacred 
threadj  others  wear  the  ling,  and  others  wear  both  the  ling  and  the 
thread.  The  ling  is  worn  as  a  purifying  or  diksha  rite.  A  Jangam 
or  Lingdyat  priest  cannot  claim  a  ling-wearing  Komti  as  a  Lingdyat. 
A  Kwgr-wearing  father  may  ask  a  Jangam  to  invest  his  child  with  a 
ling  immediately  after  birthj  but  this  is  done  without  any  ceremony. 
The  child  can  at  any  time  give  up  wearing  the  ling.  The  son  of  a 
ling-we&ring  father  is  not  bound  to  follow  his  father's  practice. 
Lately  in  Sholdpur  a  Ziwp-wearing  Komti  died ;  a  Jangam  claimed 
his  body,  but  the  other  thread-wearing  Komtis  took  it  and  burnt 
it  with  Brdhmanio  rites.  So  also  Komtis  assume  the  sacred  thread 
without  ceremony,  even  without  calling  a  Brahman.  A  father  can 
present  his  son  with  a  sacred  thread  at  any  time  before  the  boy's 
wedding.  When  a  Komti  father  girds  his  son  with  a  sacred  thread 
the  boy  goes  begging,  beginning  at  his  sister's  house,  and  asking  his 
first  alms  from  his  sister's  daughter.  Before  he  leaves  their  house 
his  sister  and  her  husband  pour  water  over  the  boy's  hands.  Among 
Komtis  a  man  must  marry  his  sister's  daughter  however  ugly  or 
deformed  she  may  be.  So  strict  is  the  rule  that  if  the  sister  is  young 
the  brother  must  wait  until  the  sister  gets  a  daughter  and  the 
daughter  grows  old  enough  to  marry  him.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  parties  do  not  agree,  and  a  caste  meeting  is  called  to  settle 
the  dispute.  Under  no  circumstances  can  the  girl  be  given  away 
without  the  consent  of  the  boy's  parents.  Among  Komtis  a  woman 
pregnant  with  her  first  child  is  sent  for  her  confinement  to  her 
parents'  house.  When  the  child  is  born  a  bellmetal  plate  is  beaten, 
and  the  midwife  sprinkles  the  babe  with  a  handful  of  water.  The 
mother  and  child  are  washed  in  warm  water,  the  child's  navel  cord  is 
cut,  the  child  is  bound  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  beside  the  mother 
on  the  cot,  and  an  old  shoe  is  laid  under  its  pillow  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits.  Word  is  sent  to  the  father's  family,  who,  if  the  child  is  a 
boy,  distribute  sugar  among  their  relations.  The  house  where  the 
child  is  born  is  considered  impure  for  ten  days,  and  that  no  evil 
spirit  may  enter  it,  a  couple  of  Deshasth  Brahmans  are  engaged 
to  repeat  verses  every  evening  and -are  paid  about  a  couple  of 
rupees.  Neighbouring  Kunbi  women,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
bodice  or  a  robe,  for  ten  days  pour  cold  water  in  front  of  the 
house,  or  a  water-carrier  is  employed  to  pour  buckets  full  of 
water,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  is  given  a  turban.  A  flower 
girl  hangs  a  flower  garland  to  a  peg  near  the  outer  door,  and  a 
Jingar  pastes  a  paper  and  tinsel  frame  above  the  door.     On  the  fifth 
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or  pdnchvi  day  the  mother's  room  is  cowdunged,  the  cot  is  washe( 
and    marked  with  lines  of  cement  and  redlead.       The  mother   an 
child  are   bathed  and  laid   on  the  washed  cot.     At  lamplightj 
square  is  traced  in  the  mother's    room   with  redpowder   and  in  th 
square  the    grindstone  or    pdta   is     laid.      On    the    grindstone 
turmeric   and  redpowder  square  is  traced,  and,  in  the  square,  is  se 
a  silver  or  gold  embossed  plate  or  pratima  of  the  goddess  Panchvi 
A  little  lower  than  the  plate  are  set  packets  of  betel  leaves  am 
five  kinds  of  cooked  wheat,  dishes  of  biscuits  and  fruit,   a  lamp 
and  two  cakes.     Oil  and  a  wick  are  put  in  the  lamp  and  lighted 
and  on  the  cakes,  cooked  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables  are  laid.     Th( 
midwife  seats  the  mother   beside    her  in  front  of  the  grindstone 
and  worships  the  goddess  Panchvi  calling  her  to  guard  the  chile 
and  its  mother  during    the  night.     A  washerwoman  or  par  tin  h 
called,  and  as  Komtis  do  not  touch  a  washerwoman  she  is  seated  ir 
an  outer  room,  is  given  turmeric  which  she  rubs  on  her  face,  and 
redpowder    which    she    rubs    on  her    brow,     and   is    served  with 
cooked  food.     The  mother  bows  before  her,  and  the  washerwoman 
if  she  does  not  wish  to  eat  the  whole  of  thfe  food,  takes  at  least 
five  mouthfuls  and  carries  the  rest  to  her   home.     The  day  ends 
with  a  feast.     On  the  fifth  day  after    a  birth  no  married    girl   of 
the    family   is   allowed    to   remain   in  the  house.     All  are  sent  to 
their  husband's  or   kept  for  the  day  and   night    at  a    neighbour's 
or  near  relation's.     Any  pregnant  woman  of    the    family    is    not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  for  twelve  days  after  a  birth.     On 
the  satvi  or  sixth  the  fifth  day  ceremony  is  repeated.     On  the  tenth 
the  whole  house  is  cowdunged,  the  mother  and  child   are  bathed, 
and  the  cot  is  washed  and  marked  with  red  and  white  lines,  and  the 
bath- water  hole  is  filled,  and  five  pounds  or  handfuls  of  rice   wheat 
or  jvdri  are  laid  in  the  midwife's  lap,  and  she  is  paid  five  copper, 
silver,  or  gold  coins.     On  the  eleventh  the  whole   of  the  father's 
house  is  cowdunged,  sacred  threads  are  changed,   and  a  mixture   of 
cowdung,  cow's  urine,  water,  curds,  milk,  and  sugar  are  drunk  by  the 
whole  household,  and  they   and   their  whole    family  become  pure. 
If  the  child  is  a  girl  she  is  named  on  the  twelfth  day  and  if  a  boy 
on  the  thirteenth.     On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  male  and  female 
relations  and  the  midwife  are  called  to  the  house.     Each  kinswoman 
brings  a  plate  with  a  hooded  cloak  or  kunchi,  a  bodice,   a   handful 
of  wheat,  and  a  betel  packet.     Seven  elderly  mothers   among   the 
guests  have  their  faces  and  arms  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  red- 
powder rubbed  to  their  bi'ow.     In  an  outer  room  a  cradle  is  hung 
to  the  rafters  by  ropes  or  chains,  and  clothes  are  spread  in  it.     The 
mother  is  called  and  comes  either  carrying  the  child  or  followed  by 
the  midwife  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  takes  her  seat  on  a  wooden 
stool  near  the  cradle.     Below  the  cradle  a  square  is  drawn  and  in  the 
square  five  wheat  flour  cakes  are  placed  on  five  flour  dishes,  five  lamps, 
and  five  biscuits  are  placed  one  near  each  lamp.     Oil  and  a  wick  are 
put  on  each  lamp  and  they  are  touched  with  redpowder  and  lighted. 
Wet  turmeric  is  handed  to  the  mother  who   rubs  it  on  her  cheeks 
and  rubs  redpowder  on  her  brow.     Then  each  woman  guest  presents 
the  mother  with  turmeric,  daubs  her  brow   with  redpowder,   and 
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touching  the  hem  of  the  bodice  with  redpowder  hands  it  to  the 
mother  and  puts  the  hooded  cloak  or  kunchi  on  the  child.  When 
the  presenting  is  over  the  midwife  brings  a  stone  rolling-pin  or 
varoanta  and  taking  one  of  the  hoods  puts  it  on  the  stone  and 
holding  the  hooded  stone  in  her  arms  stands  near  the  cradle. 
A  second  woman  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  cradle  facing  the 
midwife.  The  midwife  says.  Take  GoTpil,  and  hands  her  the  hooded 
rolling-pin,  passing  it  over  the  cradle.  The  woman  in  taking  the 
rolling-pin  answers,  Give  Govind.  She  then  passes  the  rolling-pin 
back  under  the  cradle  and  says.  Take  .Mddhav.  The  midwife  in 
receiving  the  stone  says.  Give  Krishna,  and  lays  it  in  the  cradle. 
The  child  is  then  taken  from  the  mother's  arm  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rolling-pin.  A  song  is  sung  by  the  women  pre- 
sent and  the  plates  of  the  women  who  brought  presents  are  filled 
with  sugar,  betelnut,  and  baked  jvdri  grains  or  ghugris  which  are 
also  handed  among  children.  Then  all  both  men  and  women  are 
feasted.  The  chief  guest  is  the  child's  father,  and  the  chief  dish 
is  gram  cakes  or  paraiipolis.  Then  money  is  given  to  the  seven 
married  women  as  well  as  to  the  Brdhmans  who  repeated  verses 
during  the  last  ten  days.  The  child  is  shown  to  its  father  and  the 
guests  retire.  After  three  months  have  passed  the  father's  mother 
takes  to  the  mother's  house  a  present  of  betelnut,  dry  cocoa-kernel, 
dig,  goddmbds  or  sweet  preserved  mangoes,  cloves,  patri  or  mace, 
nutm^eg,  betelnut  and  leaves,  bodices  for  the  mother  and  the  grand- 
mother, and  a  hood  for  the  child.  She  takes  her  seat  with  the 
grandmother  in  the  mother's  room.  The  mother  with  the  child 
in  her  arms  takes  her  seat  on  a  wooden  stool,  and  the  father's 
mother  presents  the  mother  with  turmeric  and  redpowder, 
throws  rice  over  her  and  her  child,  and  fills  her  lap  with  sweet 
smelling  rice.  She  touches  the  hem  of  one  of  the  two  bodicea 
and  presents  the  bodice  to  her  and  makes  over  to  her  the  plate  of 
spices.  The  mother's  mother  is  given  turmeric  and  redpowder  and 
presented  with  the  other  bodice.  In  return  the  mother's  mother  ■ 
presents  the  father's  mother  with  turmeric,  redpowder,  betel,  and 
sugar  or  sweetmeats,  and  the  father's  mother  goes  home.  Next  day 
from  the  father's  house  kinswomen  bring  the  mother  and  the 
mother's  mother  a  present  of  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  a  hood,  a  small 
coat,  and  a  cap  for  the  child.  The  mother's  lap  is  filled  with  a 
cocoanut,  a  handful  of  rice,  dates,  almonds,  a  betelnut,  and  turmeric 
root,  and  she  is  taken  to  the  village  temple,  and,  after  thegod  has  been 
presented  with  a  copper  and  a  second  copper  waved  round  his  head, 
the  mother  is  placed  before  him,  and  with  a  long  bow  retires  and  walks 
to  her  husband's.  Three,  five,  or  twelve  months  after  this  the  boy's 
hair  is  clipped.  On  the  hair-clipping  day,  on  a  low  wooden  stool 
set  in  an  outer  room  of  the  house  a  bodicecloth  is  spread  and  the 
boy's  maternal  uncle  sits  on  the  cloth  with  the  child  on  his  lap.  The 
barber  clips  off  the  hair  and  musicians  play  sweet  music  that  the 
child  may  not  weep.  They  leave  top-knot  and  ear  tufts,  and  the 
barber  is  given  the  bodicecloth  and  some  wheat,  and  a  dinner.  The 
child  is  presented  with  new  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  is  taken  to 
the  village  temple  accompanied  by  music,  and  a  packet  of  betel  and 
B  125—8 
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Chapter  III.        a  copper  are  presented  to  the  god.     The  hair-cuttiog   ends  with  a 
feast  to  relations  friends  and  a  few  Br^hmans. 

The  thread-girding  now  forms  part  of  the  wedding.     They  say 
they  used  to  have  a  separate  thread-girding  ceremony  and  gave  it  up 
because  of  its  costliness,  as  the  rule  was  that  all  the  boy  made  by 
begging  which  was  sometimes  over  £10  (Rs.  100)  had  to  be  increased 
fourfold  and  given  to  the  priests.     Others  say  they  gave  up  a  separate 
thread  ceremony  because  it  was  degrading  for  them  as  merchants  to 
beg.    According  to  a  third  account  the  thread-girding  was  given  up 
because  they  rode  on  bullocks.  The  Brd,hmans  said  they  must  give  up 
either  the  sacred  thread-girding  or  the  bullock-riding.  They  preferred 
to  give  up  the  sacred  thread  ceremony.     Among  Komtis  girls  are 
married  between  seven  and  ten  and  always  before  they  come  of  age ; 
boys  are  married  between  ten  and  fifteen.     The  child's   marriage 
occupies   the  parent's  thoughts  from  its  earliest  days.     In  families 
■who  have  a  young  daughter  the  women,  in  consultation  with  the  men, 
fix  on  some  boy  as  a  good  match  for  the  girl  and  either  the  girl's 
father  or  other  near  male  relations  are  sent  to  the  boy's  house  to  see 
if  they  are  willing  to  take  the  girl  in  marriage.     The  girl's  relations 
do  not  go  straight  to  the  boy's  house.     They  go  to  a  neighbour  and 
ask  the  people  if  their  neighbours  think  of  marrying  their  boy.   _  The 
neighbour  goes  to  the  boy's,  tells  them  that  people  with  a  marriage- 
able daughter  have  come  to  his  house,  and  ask  if  the  boy's  parents 
wish  to  get  a  wife  for  their  son.     The  boy's  father  asks  what  is  the 
stranger's  name,  his  home,  his  calling,  and  how  he  is  off .     If  he  thinks 
the  answers  promising'  he  asks  the  neighbour  to  bring  his  guest  to 
-his  house  to  see  the  boy.     The  guest  comes  and  is  seated  on  a  carpet 
in  the  house.     The  boy  is  called  by  his  father,  and  either  stands 
before  them  or  sits  beside  his  father.     The  neighbonr,  on  behalf  of 
the    guest    who    sits  quiet,  asks  the    boy  several  questions  What 
school  he  is  at  and  what  he  learns,  and  makes  him  write,  read  a  little, 
and  cast  some  accounts.     The  girl's  father  retires  to  the  neighbour's 
house  where    he  waits  till  the  neighbour  brings  word  that   the 
boy's  father  is  anxious  to  see  the  girl.     The  girl's  father  thanks  the 
neighbour  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  and  goes  home.     The  girl's 
father  tells  his  house  people  that  the  boy  is  a  good-looking  youth 
fair)  strong,  and  intelligent,  that-  he  reads  and  writes  well,  and  that 
the  boy's  people  are  coming  to  see  the  girl.     About  a  week  after 
the  boy's  father,  with  a  relation  or  two,  goes  to  a  house  near  the  girl's 
and  sends- word  by  his  host  to  the  girl's  father  that  the  boy's  relations 
have  come  and  wish  to  see  the  girl.     Either  the  girl's  father  or  some 
one  from  his  house  goes  to  theneighbour  and  brings  the  boy's  relations 
to  the  girl's.     They  are  seated  on  a  carpet  and  the  girl  is  called  by 
her  father,  and  the  neighbour  asks  her  what  her  name  is,  her  mother's 
name,  how  many  brothers  and  sisters   she  has,  makes  her  walk  a 
little  in  ivqnt  of-  them,  and,  when  she  has  gone  a  little  way  off,  calls 
her  gently  by  her  name  to  see  if  she  is  quick  of  hearing.     Then  if 
the  girl  is  under  seven  she  iS  stripped,  if  she  is  text  or  more)  her  bodice 
is  taken  off  and  the  hair-  on  her  back  is  examined,  for  if  the  hair 
grows  in  the  form  of  a  snake  or  gom  the  boy's  father  will  die  within 
ayear  of  the  wedding.     When  they  have  seen  the  girl  they  leavej 
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saying  they  will  let  the  girrs  father  know  their  intentions.     After       Chapter  III- 
consulting  the  people  of  their  house  and  other  reliations,  the  boy's  PeoDle. 

father  sends  word  in  a  week  or  so  they  will  come  to  settle  the  marriage 
dates.     On  the  day  fixed  the  boy's  maternal  uncle  is  sent  for,  and  Traders. 

with  the  boy's  father  and  some  elderly  married  women,  goes  to  the  Komtii. 

girl's  house  taking  a  plate  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  redpowder,  and 
a  packet  of  sugar  cakes.  At  the  girl's  the  men  are  seated  outside 
and  the  women  go  into  the  house.  The  girl's  family  priest  who  has 
by  this  time  come,  sits  near  the  men.  The  two  fathers  hand  the 
priest  the  boy's  and  girl's  horoscopes  and  he  examines  them.  If  the 
horoscopes  agree  each  of  the  fathers  gives  the  priest  a  handful  of 
betelnuts  and  a  hali-anna,  and  the  priest  calls  the  girl.  When  the 
girl  comes,  she  takes  her  seat  near  the  priest,  and  the  boy's  father 
touches  the  girl's  brow  with  redpowder  and  hands  her  the  robe  and 
bodice.  She  goes  into  the  house  and  puts  on  the  clothes  and  oomes 
and  takes  her  seat  as  before  near  the  priest.  The  boy's  father  hands 
her  the  packet  of  sugar  cakes,  and  she  bows  first  before  the  priest, 
then  before  the  boys  father,  and  then  to  the  rest  of  the  guests. 
She  walks  into  the  house  followed  by  the  boy's  maternal  uncle,  who 
asks  the  woman  who  came  from  the  boy's  house  if  she  has  seen  the 
girl.  The  woman  looks  closely  at  the  girl  and  says.  She  looks  a 
nice  good  girl  who  is  certain  to  manage  her  husband's  house  well. 
The  girl's  mother  then  presents  the  woman  with  a  handful  of  betel- 
nuts  and  she  and  the  boy's  father  and  uncle  withdraw.  Next  day 
the  girl's  father  and  maternal  uncle  go, to  the  boy's  house  to  fix  the 
marriage  dates.  When  they  are  seated,  the  boy's  father  tells  the 
neighbour,  who  serves  as  go-between,  to  ask  the  girl's  father  how 
much  he  will  give  in  cash  or  hunda,  how  much  in  clothes  or  karni, 
and  how  much  in  metal  vessels.  The  girl's  father  is  taken  outside 
and  the  neighbour  tells  him  the  boy's  father  wishes  that  his  son 
should  have  £50  (Rs.  500)  in  money  and  as  much  in  clothes.  The 
girl's  father  says  he  cannot  afford  to  give  so  much,  but  is  willing 
to  give  £10  (Rs.  100)  for  each.  The  boy's  father  is  told  by  the 
go-between  that  the  girl's  father  will  give  £15  (Rs.  150)  in  cash  and 
the  same  in  clothes.  The  boy's  father  says  No,  the  girl's  father  must 
give  at  least  £40  (Rs.  400)  under  both  heads.  The  girl's  father  says, 
I  wish  I  could  but  am  too  poor.  I  will  give  £30  (Rs.  300)  in  all,  if 
the  boy's  father  does  not  agree  to  this  I  must  put  off  my  daughter's 
wedding.  When  the  boy's  father  hears  that  the  girl's  father  will 
give  no  more  than  £30  (Rs.  300)  he  comes  to  terms,  and  agrees  to 
take  £30  (Rs.  300),  £15  (Rs.  150)in  cash'and  £15  (Rs.  150)  in  clothes. 
The  girl's  father  is  told  that  the  boy's  father  agrees  to  the  terms,  and 
he  is  called  in  and  takes  his  seat  as  before.  An  elder  calls  on  some 
one  to  bring  a  paper  and  pen  and  draw  up  a  list.  If  the  families 
and  parents  do  not  belong  to  the  same  village  the  question  arises 
where  the  wedding  is  to  be  held.  After  some  talk  it  is  generally 
settled  that  the  boy's  party  should  go  to  the  girl's  village.  Then  the 
list  is  made  out.  At  the  top  of  the  list  comes  the  name  of  the 
family  god,  the  names  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  fathers,  their  villages 
and  the  list  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the  girl  and  her  parents  and 
relations.     The  ornaments  generally  include  for  the  hair  five  gold 
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flowers  or  phuls,    two  gold    tassel  cups  or  gondds,  chandrahor 

or  gold  half  moons,  kevdds,  helpdns  or  gold  bel  leaf  and  rdkhdis 

for  the  ears  bdlis  or  earrings ;  for  the  nose  a  nath ;  for  the  necl 

saris,  necklaces  of  putlis  and  jaremdls;  for  the  wrists  pdtlis  am 

kdnkans;  for  the  ankles  sdnkhlis  or  chains,  voids,  and  painjans 

The  clothes  include  a  silk  robe  or  sddi,  ten  small  robes  or  chirdis 

a  gold-bordered  bodice,  a  turban,  a  shela   or    shouldercloth,  ant 

a  bodice  and  robe  for  the  girl's  mother  and  bodices  for  neai 

relations.     The  number  of  feasts  to  be  given  to  the  girl's  relations 

are  generally  two.     They  are  entered  in  the  list  and  the  following 

presents  which  the  girl's  father  has  to  give  the  boy,  and  the  boy's 

parents  and  relations  to  the  boy's  father :  £15  (Rs.  150)  in  cash,  twc 

turbans,  a  waistcloth,  a  gold-bordered  silk  waistcloth,   a  broadclotli 

coat,  a  turban,   and  shoulderoloth,  to  his  mother  a  robe  and  bodice 

and  bodices  to  female  relations.     Three  feasts  are  entered  to  be  giver 

by  the  girl's  parents  to  the  boy's  parents  and  relations.     The  list 

containing  the  girl's  presents  is   signed  by  the  boy's  father  and 

handed  to  the  girl's,  and  the  list  with  the  boy's  presents  is  signed 

by  the  girl's  father  and  handed  to  the  boy's.     Betel  is  served   and 

the  meeting  is  over.     At  both  houses  stores  of  ornaments,  clothes, 

supplies  of  grain,  butter,  sugar,  betelnuts,  and  spices  are  laid  in  and 

a  wedding  booth  is  built.     If  the  relations  live  in  another  village 

cards  are  sent  to  tbem,  asking  them  to  the  marriage  of  their  child 

at  the  place  and  time  fixed.     Not  every  one  that  is  asked  comes. 

Those  who  come  arrive  a  day  or  two  before  the  marriage.     If  the 

marriage  is  to  take  place  on  a  Sunday,  the  guests  come  on  Friday 

evening.     No  special  dish  is  prepared  for  that  evening,  but  instead 

of  jvdri  cakes  they  get  wheat  cakes  or  polis.     If  the  boy's  relations 

go  to  the  girl's  village  for  the  marriage,  they  do  not  go  straight  to 

the  village,  but,  halting  two  or  three  miles  off,  send  word  to  the  girl's 

father  that  the  boy  and  his  relations  have  come  and  have  halted. 

The  girl's  father  with  music  and  kinspeople  brings  them  to  the  village, 

and  settles  them  in  a  lodging  which  he  has  hired  for  them.     The  day 

before  the  wedding  from  both  houses  a  married  girl,  taking  a  plate 

with  gram  flour,  turmeric,    redpowder,  and  oil,  goes  to  the  houses 

of  several  married  women  whose  husbands  are  alive,  called  tel- 

■savdsins,  lays  a  little  gram'  flour,  turmeric,   and  redpowder,  and 

pours  a  little  oil  on  the  threshold,  and  walking  into  the  house  and 

setting  the  plate  before  the  woman  to  be  asked,    says  '  To-day  a 

feast  of  married  women  is  held  at  our  house.     Be  pleased  to  come.' 

The  woman  who  is  asked  takes  a  pinch  of  the  gram   flour,  turmeric, 

and   redpowder  out  of  the  plate,  to  show  she  accepts  the  invitation, 

and  the  girl  goes  to  another  house.     In  this  way   she  asks  five 

married  women.     At  the  other  houses  she  does  not  present  the  oil 

and  turmeric  or  tilkisha,  but  simply  powders   the  doorway,  and, 

going  into  the  house,  asks  them  to  come  for  the  feast.    After  going 

to  all  the  houses  she  returns  home.      This  is    done  both  at  the 

bride's  and  at  the  bridegroom's  houses.     The  Brdhman  priest,  the 

astrologer,  and  other  Brahmans  come  and  are  seated  on  mats  or 

blankets.      Then   either  in   the    marriage   hall   or    on   the   house 

verandah  four  stools  are  set,  three  in  a  line  and  the  fourth  for  the 
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priest  close  by  at  right  angles  to  the  three.  The  father  comes 
dressed  in  a  silk  waistcloth  and  with  a  shawl  either  thrown  round 
his  shoulders  or  tucked  under  his  right  arm.  The  mother  comes 
in  a  rich  silk  robe  and  bodice^  and  the  child  in  the  usual  cotton 
clothes,  and  they  seat  themselves  on  the  three  stools,  the  father 
next  the  priest,  the  mother  on  the  father's  right,  and  the  boy  or 
girl  beyond  her.  The  priest  touches  their  brows  with  redpowder 
and  repeats  verses.  Then  in  the  name  of,  that  is  as  a  shrine  for, 
Varun  the  water  god  a  brass  waterpot  or  kalash  is  filled  with 
cold  water,  and  in  it  are  dropped  a  copper  coin,  some  rice  and  a 
betelnut,  five  betel  leaves  are  spread  on  the  top,  sandal  lines  are 
drawn  on  the  outside,  and  flowers  and  rice,  sugar,  five  packets  of 
betelnuts  and  leaves,  and  a  copper  coin  are  laid  before  it.  Then  in 
the  name  of  Ganpati,  that  is  as  a  shrine  for  Ganpati,  the  priest  takes 
a  leaf  plate,  lays  in  the  middle  of  it  about  a  pound  of  rice,  and  sets  a 
betelnut  on  the  rice,  and  lays  before  it  flowers  rice  and  sandal. 
In  front  of  the  betelnut  are  laid  a  dry  cocoa-kernel  filled  with 
molasses  or  gulkhobre,  five  betel  packets,  and  eleven  coppers.  After 
the  worship  is  over,  the  astrologer  takes  away  the  betelnut  Ganpati 
and  the  priest  takes  away  the  waterpot  Varun.  Then  a  potter  or 
Khumbhd,r  comes  bringing  about  twenty-six  earthen  pots  all  white- 
washed and  marked  with  red  lines,  of  which  six  are  lids  or  yelnis 
properly  velnis.  He  places  the  twenty  pots  and  five  of  the  covers  under 
a  cover  in  a  corner,  and  he  places  a  pot  and  a  cover  near  where  the  boy 
and  his  parents  are  sitting.  The  priest  takes  a  new  winnowing  fan 
and  places  in  it  the  earthen  pot  which  was  set  near  the  boy  and  his 
parents.  In  the  pot  he  places  the  betelnut  and  a  piece  of  turmeric 
root  rolled  round  with  thread,  and  on  the  fan  near  the  pot  are  laid 
a  new  bodice  and  robe,  a  cocoanut,  and  nine  betel  packets,  and  four 
copper  coins  are  laid  before  the  fan  and  worshipped.  The  hems  of 
the  mother's  robe  and  of  the  father's  shawl  are  knotted  together, 
they  rise  from  their  seats,  the  father  takes  the  earthen  pot  in  his 
hands  and  the  mother  the  fan,  and  they  lay  them  near  the  family 
gods.  A  lighted  brass  lamp  is  set  close  by  and  fed  with  oil.  The 
girl's  maternal  uncle  unties  the  knot  in  the  father's  and  mother's 
clothes,  and  they  go  and  sit  as  before  near  the  family  priest.  The 
five  married  women  now  go  to  the  girl's  parents  and  are  seated  on 
wooden  stools.  The  girl's  mother  ofEers  them  turmeric  and  red- 
powder  and  the  lap  of  each  is  filled  with  wheat  or  rice,  a  betel- 
nut, and  a  copper  coin.  This  ends  the  worship  and  the  priest 
retires.  Then  two  handmills  are  washed  and  rubbed  with  turmeric 
and  redpowder.  Bound  the  neck  of  each  of  the  grindstones  a 
turmeric  root  and  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  tied  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 
Turmeric  is  put  in  one  of  the  mills,  ground  into  powder,  and  taken 
in  a  brass  dish  mixed  with  oil  and  wetted  with  cold  water,  and  rubbed 
on  the  girl  except  on  her  head.  Then  the  girl  and  her  father  and 
mother  are  made  to  stand  in  a  line  on  wooden  stools  at  one  corner  of 
the  marriage  hall  and  five  waterpots  are  set  round  them  and  a  thread 
is  passed  five  turns  round  the  pots.  The  five  married  women  then 
bathe  the  girl  and  her  parents  and  they  go  into  the  house.  Some 
wet  turmeric  is  put  into  a  brass  cup,  and  set  in  a  plate  along  with 
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Chapter  III.       a  handful  of  chikni  betelnut,  and,  with  male  and  female  relations 
Peonie  ^^^  music,  is  taken  to  the  boy's.     As  part  of  the  procession  two 

married  women  carry  on  their   heads   two   copper    waterpots   or 
Tbadebs.  ghdgars  whitewashed,  marked  with  red  lines,  and  filled  with  cold 

Komtis.  water.     At  the  boy's  house  they  are  seated  on  a  carpet  in  the 

marriage  hall,  and  the  boy  comes  out  and  sits  on  a  low  wooden 
stool,  and  the  turmeric  powder  brought  by  the  girl's  relations  is 
rubbed  on  his  body  either  by  his  sister  or  by  the  five  married 
women  or  savdsins.     If  a  rupee  is  dropped  in  each  of  the  water- 
pots  brought  by  the  girl's  relations,  the  women  who  brought  the 
pots  on  their  heads  keep  the  rupee  and  make  over  the  pots  to  the 
boy's  relations.     If  instead  of  a  rupee,  only  two  bodices  are  given, 
the  pots  are  taken  back  with  the  bodices,  after  the  water  is  poured 
out.     The  boy   and  his  father  and  mother  are  bathed   as  at  the 
girl's,  and  they  go  into  the  house  and  dress.     When  the  bath  is 
over,    the   girl's   relations  retire.      The  five   married   women   and 
the  guests  all  dine.     When  dinner  is  over,  the  girl's  relations  and 
friends  start,  accompanied  by  the  family  priest,  to  ask  guests  for 
the  marriage.     They  first  go  to  the   village  temple,  and  setting  a 
few  grains  of  rice  mixed  with  redpowder,  a  copper,  and  a  betelnut 
before  the  god  ask  him  to  attend  the  marriage.     They  then  go  to  the 
houses  of  relations.     When  they  enter  a  'house,  they  call  the  house 
owner  by  name,  and,  when  he  comes,  the  family  priest  gives  some  grains 
out  of  the  rice  cup  into  his  hands  and  he  stands  with  joined  hands, 
while  the  girl's  father  also  with  joined  hands  asks  him  to  his  house 
for  the  god-pleasing,  and  boundary  worship,  and  for  his  daughter's 
marriage.     The  head  of  the  house,  whether  he  means  to   come  or 
not,  says  Bare,  Very  good.     When  they  have  asked  all  the  guests 
they  return  home.     The  same  is  done  at  both  the  bride's  and  the 
bridegroom's.     Then  the  women,  accompanied  by  the  priest's  wife, 
go  round  asking  the   women  guests    and    with  the  same    forms 
as  the  men.      About  lamplight  time  from  the  girl's  house  word  is 
sent  to  the  men  and  women  guests  that  everything  is  ready  for 
starting.      When    the    guests  come  both  men  and  women  go  in 
procession  with  the  priest,  his  wife,  and  music  to  ask  the   god. 
They  first  go  to  the  boy's  house,  and,  standing  at  some  distance, 
send  word  to  the  boy's  party  that  the  girl's  father  is  waiting  for  them  • 
the  boy's  party  if  they  have  not  already  started,  start  now,  and,' 
meeting  the  girl's  party,  both  go  to  the  village  temple,  lay  red  rice, 
a  betelnut,  and  copper  coins  before  the  god,  make  a  bow,  and  retire 
the  boy's  party  to  the  boy's  house  and  the  girl's  party  to  the  girl's 
house.     About  nine  at  night  the  girl's  male  and  female  relations, 
accompanied  by  their  family  priest  and  music,  with  a  plate  contain- 
ing a  turban,  a  waistcloth,  flower  garlands  and  a  nosegay,  a  cocoanut, 
a  little  sugar  and  honey,  a  pot  full  of  water,  betelnut  and  leaves' 
cash  and  sandal  and  redpowder,  go  to  some  house  or  temple  where 
there  is  a  large  empty  space,  and  send  a  horse  with  music  to  the 
boy's  house.     The  boy's  father,  taking  betelnut,  leaves,  and  cash 
seats  the  boy  on  horseback,  and,  with  relations  and  friends,  goes  to 
the  pkce  where  the  girl's  relations  are  assembled.     The  boy  is  first 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  and  the  other  guests  take  their 
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seats.  Then  the  boy  and  the  boy's  priest  move  to  where  the  girl's 
priest  is  seated.  The  girl's  priest  calls  to  the  girl's  parents,  and  the 
girl's  father  sits  in  front  of  the  boy  and  the  girl's  mother  stands 
to  the  left  of  her  husband.  The  girl's  father  unwinds  a  couple  of 
turns  of  his  own  turban,  and  hangs  it  round  his  neck,  letting  the 
gold  end  fall  down  his  back.  A  pinch  of  rice  is  laid  on  the  carpet 
before  him  and  a  betelnut  is  set  on  the  rice,  and  the  father  worships 
it.  Then  a  plate  is  laid  before  the  boy,  who  puts  his  feet  in  the 
plate  and  the  girl's  mother  pours  water  over  his  feet  and  the  girl's 
father  washes  them.  Then  the  girl's  father  pours  milk,  curds,  honey, 
sugar  and  butter  over  the  boy's  feet,  the  mother  pours  water,  the 
father  rubs  them,  and  the  girl's  mother  wipes  them.  The  girl's 
mother  traces  a  square  with  redpowder  round  the  boy's  feet  and 
makes  a  round  dot  or  thipka  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  The 
girl's  father  rubs  sandal  on  the  boy's  brow,  worships  him  as  the  god 
N4rayan,  and  gives  him  a  rich  waistcloth  and  turban  to  wear, 
throws  flower  garlands  round  his  neck,  sets  a  bunch  of  flowers  in 
his  turban  so  that  they  fall  over  his  right  cheek,  offers  him  a  pinch 
of  sugar  which  he  eats,  and  gives  him  the  cash  allowance  or 
hunda.  Then  the  girl's  parents  retire.  The  girl's  and  boy's  father 
or  their  near  relations  distribute  money  among  Brdhmans  and  betel 
packets  are  handed  both  among  male  and  female  relations.  If  the 
boy's  mother  has  come,  het  lap  is  filled  by  the  girl's  mother  with 
rice  and  a  cocoanut,  and  the  other  women  are  given  half  a  dry 
cocoa-kernel  filled  with  molasses.  This  is  repeated  by  the  boy's 
mother,  and  again  the  women  guests  are  given  dry  cocoa-kernel 
and  molasses.  All  prepare  to  s'tart.  Fireworks  are  let  off,  they 
return  to  their  homes,  and  the  day's  ceremony  is  over.  On  the 
morning  of  the  marriage-  day  the  boy's  father  and  mother,  with 
kiuspeople,  friends,  and  music,  taking  with  them  a  bodice  and  robe, 
rice,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  turmeri(3  roots,  almonds,  betelnuts,  and  dry 
dates,  silver  anklets,  gold  wristlets,  and  a  necklace  or  sari,  go  to 
the  girl's  house>  and  are  seated  in  the  marriage  hall.  The  boy's  priest 
asks  the  girl's  priest  to  bring  the  girl.  When  the  girl  comes,  she  is 
seated  next  to  her  own  family  priest.  The  boy's  father  folds  hia 
turban  round  his  neck  letting  the  gold  border  fall  down  his  back,  sets 
a  betelnut  on  a  pinch  of  rice,  and  touching  his  eyelids  with  water 
worships  the  betelnut.  The  boy's  father  touches  the  girl's  brow 
with  redpowder  and  presents  her  with  a  robe  and-  bodice,  and  she 
goes  into  the  house,  puts  them  on  without  passing  the  end  of  the 
robe  back  between  her  feet,  comes  out,  and  takes  her  seat.  A 
goldsmith  comes  and  decks  the  girl  with  ornaments  and  the  boy's 
father  fills  her  lap  with  cocoanut,  dry  dates,  almonds,  and  betelnuts, 
and  the  girl  walks  into  the  house.  Betel  is  served  and  the  ceremony 
is  over.  When  the  boy's  father  returns  home,  the  girl's  brother 
and  other  relations  with  music  go  to  the  boy'si  The  girl's  sister 
carries  in  her  hands  a  plate  with  two  lighted  lamps  in  it,  and  her 
brother  carries  a  second  plate  with  flower  garlands.  When  they  reach 
the  boy's  house,  they  are  seated  on  carpets  in  the  marriage  hall. 
The- boy  is  called,  comes  dressed,  and  takes  his  seat  before  them  on 
a  wooden  stool.     The  girl's  brother  throws  the-  flower  garland  round 
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Chapter  III.        tlie  boy's  neck  and  sets  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  bis  turban.     He  is 
Peonle.  then    offered   a  cup  of  sugared  milk.      After    drinking  the  milk 

he  starts  on  horseback  for  the  girls'  with  a  band  of  kinspeople 
and  music.  The  boy's  sister,  who  is  called  the  haravli  or  best  maid, 
walks  behind  the  horse  carrying  a  lighted  brass  lamp,  whose  wick 
is  made  of  black  cotton  cloth  and  not  like  ordinary  lamp  wicks  of 
cotton.  The  procession  halts  in  front  of  the  village  temple,  when 
the  boy  alights,  and  placing  a  copper  and  a  packet  of  betelnut  and 
leaves  before  the  god,  goes  round  the  temple  once,  remounts,  and 
the  procession  goes  on.  When  it  reaches  the  girl's  house  the  girl's 
brother  asks  the  b»idegroom  to  alight,  and  he  stands  facing  the 
door.  The  girl's  mother  takes  a  handful  of  cooked  rice  mixed  with 
curds,  waves  it  round  the  boy's  head,  and  throws  it  to  the  boy's 
right.  A  servant  from  the  girl's  house  takes  a  cocoanut  and  waving 
it  round  his  head  dashes  it  in  pieces,  and  throws  it  to  the  boy's' 
right  and  left.  Then  the  girl's  mother  takes  a  copper  waterpot 
marked  with  cement  and  red  lines,  fills  it  with  cold  water,  pours  a 
little  of  the  water  on  the  boy's  feeb,  rubs  some  on  his  eyes,  and 
throws  the  rest  on  one  side.  The  boy's  relations  throw  a  robe 
over  the  pot  and  the  girl's  mother  takes  the  robe.  The  boy  walks 
into  the  marriage  hall  and  stands  till  the  girl's  brother  asks  him 
to  sit  on  the  carpet.  Learned  Brd.hmans  and  the  clerk  and  headman 
of  the  village  are  sent  for.  Meanwhile  the  girl's  father  asks  the  boy 
to  take  ofE  his  turban,  coat,  and  shouldercloth.  When  he  has  done 
this,  the  girl's  father  presents  the  boy  with  a  rich  silk  gold-bordered 
waistcloth.  The  boy  puts  it  on  and  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool. 
The  priest  goes  into  the  house  and  brings  out  the  girl  who  is 
dressed  in  a-rich  cotton  robe  and  bodice  and  loaded  with  gold 
silver  and  pearl  ornaments,  and  seats  her  on  a  low  wooden  stool  on 
the  boy's  left.  Then  the  priests  of  both  houses  sit  near,  and  one  of 
them,  taking  a  sacred  thread,  repeats  verses  over  it,  and  hands  it  to 
the  boy  who  puts  it  over  his  left  shoulder  so  as  to  fall  on  his  right 
side.  The  boy  and  girl  are  then  seated  close  to  each  other  on  low 
wooden  stools  on  the  earth  altar,  which  is  one  span  high  and  nine 
spans  square  having  nine  steps  behind  each  step  shorter  than  the  step 
below  it.  On  the  top  step  a  ball  of  earth  is  laid  and  in  the  ball  a 
mango  twig  is  stuck ;  and  before  the  twig  and  the  ball  turmeric  and 
redpowder  are  laid.  Five  bamboo  or  feaZafc  sticks  are  set  round  the 
altar  and  four  more  on  the  top  of  it,  and  five  millet  stalks  or  hadba 
bundles  are  spread  over  it.  Five  plantain  stems  are  tied  to  the 
five  bamboo  posts  and  three  to  the  right  of  the  altar.  Three  rows 
of  five  earthen  pots  and  three  covers  in  each  row,  are  made  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  and  two  ranges  of  five  pots  each  to  the  left  with 
rice  in  all  five  rows.  The  girl's  priest  asks  the  girl's  mother  to 
bring  fire  from  the  house,  and  either  she  or  some  other  married 
woman  brings  fire  on  a  plate  covered  with  a  bunch  of  mango  twigs 
and  gives  it  to  the  priest.  The  priest  gives  her  a  redpowder  box, 
and,  she,  touching  her  brow  with  the  powder,  takes  away  the  plate.' 
The  sacred  fire  is  lit  on  the  altar  and  the  boy  feeds  it  with  clarified 
butter  the  girl  touching  his  arm.  Rice  is  cooked  in  a  small  metal 
pot  over  the  fire,   and  the  boy  and  girl  leave  their  seats  and  go 
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and  sifc  as  before  in  the  marriage  hall  on  the  carpet.  A  little 
cooked  rice,  curds,  and  honey  are  put  on  the  boy's  and  girl's 
right  hands,  and  they  sip  them.  This  ceremony  is  called 
viadhupark  or  the  honey  sipping.  Their  hands  and  mouths 
are  washed,  and  the  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  the 
ear  ornaments  called  bdlis,  necklaces  or  thushis ;  bracelets 
called  kdkans  and  vdlds,  and  anklets  called  paijans.  She  is 
given  a  rich  gold-bordered  robe,  and  she  and  the  boy  are  made 
to  stand  opposite  one  another  on  the  altar,  with  betel  packets  in 
their  joined  hands,  and  a  cloth  held  between  them  with  a  red 
central  square  lucky  cross  or  nandi.  The  boy  and  girl  stand 
touching  the  cloth  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  red  lucky  cross  or  nandi.  Coloured  rice  is  handed 
to  guests  and  the  priests  begin  chanting  verses.  As  soon  as  the 
last  verse  is  over,  the  guests  throw  rice  over  the  couple,  and  they 
are  husband  and  wife  and  the  music  ceases.  The  boy  and  girl  are 
seated  on  the  low  wooden  stools  on  which  they  were  standing. 
Five  castemen  belonging  to  different  family  stocks  or  gotras  from 
the  boy  and  the  boy's  maternal  uncle,  and  the  girl's  father  and 
maternal  uncle,  are  called  and  take  their  seats  round  the  boy 
and  girl.  They  hold  a  cotton  thread  in  their  thumb  joints  pass 
the  thread  five  times  round  and  again  four  times  holding  the 
thread  a  little  below  the  thumb  joints.  The  thread  is  cut  in  two 
laid  in  a  metal  plate,  and  worshipped  by  the  boy  and  girl  with  curds, 
milk,  honey,  sugar,  and  butter.  A  copper  coin,  two  turmeric  roots 
called  kombs  or  gaddas,  and  two  betelnuts  are  put  over  the  threads  and 
the  two  threads  are  taken  and  the  thread  of  five  strands  along  with 
a  turmeric  root  is  tied  by  the  Brdhman  to  the  boy's  right  wrist 
and  the  thread  of  four  strands  round  the  girl's  left  wrist  with  the 
other  turmeric  root.  These  are  called  vivdh  kankans  or  wedding 
bracelets.  Money  from  both  houses  is  gathered  and  handed 
among  Brdhmans  each  of  whom  gets  l^d.  to  Is.  (I  -8  as.)  and 
other  beggars  from  |d.  to  |d.  (i-^  a.).  After  the  money  has 
been  handed,  the  boy  and  girl  take  their  seats  on  the  carpet  in  the 
marriage  halL  The  boy  and  girl  put  on  the  clothes  they  were 
dressed  in  before  the  marriage,  and  amuse  themselves  by  rubbing 
each  other's  faces  with  wet  turmeric.  They  are  then  given  betel- 
leaf  rolls  or  surlis.  The  boy  catches  one  end  of  the  rolled  leaf  in 
his  teeth  and  the  girl  bites  off  the  other  end.  The  girl  in  her  turn 
catches  one  end  of  the  rolled  leaf  in  her  teeth  and  the  boy  bites 
it  off.  In  like  manner  dry  cocoa-kernel  or  kdtli,  and  cloves  are 
bitten.  Then  a  few  girls  side  with  the  girl  and  a  few  boys  with 
the  boy  and  play  games  of  odds  and  evens  or  ekibeki.  The  boy 
holds  a  betelnut  in  his  closed  hands  and  the  girl  tries  to  take  it  from 
him,  and  the  girl  is  given  a  betelnut  which  she  holds  fast  in  both 
her  hands  and  the  boy  is  told  to  take  it  from  her.  If  the  boy 
succeeds  it  is  well,  if  not  he  is  laughed  at.  The  guests,  including 
the  boy's  parents  and  relations,  are  given  a  handful  of  betelnuts  and 
leaves  and  retire.  The  five  men  of  five  different  family  stocks  and 
the  five  married  women  or  telsavdsins,  and  male  and  female  relations 
are  feasted  at  both  houses.  When  the  guests  begin  to  dine,  the 
hems  of  the  parents'  clothes  are  tied  together.  The  father  takes  a 
B  1 25—9 
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metal  pot  with  clarified  butter  in   it  and   goes  pouring  it  in  an 
unbroken  line  round  the  diners.     Some  Komtis  instead  of  pouring 
butter^   pour  water   and  present   the  butter  to   the  priest,  with 
uncooked  rice  or  shidha.     In  the  presence  of  the  guests  the  boy 
and  girl  dine  from  the  same  plate,  and  at   times  feed  one  another. 
After    they  and  the  guests  have  dined  packets   of  betelnnt   are 
handed  round.     The  boy  is  taken  on  horseback  to  his  house  by  the 
girl's  relatiops,  the  horse  is  left  there,  and  the  girl's  relations  return. 
This  closes  the  marriage  day.     On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
the  girl's  father  and  his  priest,  taking  some  boys  with  them  and  a 
silver  cup  containing  red  rice  and  a  rupee,   go  to  the  boy's  house 
with  music.     They  are  seated  in  the  marriage  hall  on  a  carpet  and  the 
boy's  father  sends  for  his  relations.     When  they  have  come  and  taken 
their  seats,  the  girl's  father  taking  wet  redpowder  daubs  the  brows 
of  the  boy's  father's  priests  or  mahdjans,  and  of  the   other  guests, 
A  few  grains  of  red  rice  from  the  silver  cup  and  the  rupee  are  given 
to  theboy's  father,  and  the  cup  is  passed  round,  each  guest  taking 
out  of  it  a  couple  or  so  of  rice  grains.     When  the  cup  has  passed 
all  round,  the  guests  retire,  including  the  girl's  father  who  returns 
to  his  own  house.     Women  from  the  girl's  house  start  accompanied 
by  music,  taking  with  them  the  metal  waterpot,  a  dish,  five  brass 
boxes  holding  red  and  scented  powders,  a  foot-cleaner  or  vajri,  half 
a  cocoa-kernel,  and  a  bodice,  and  a  high  wooden  stool.     When  they 
are  seated  they  place  the  wooden  stool  near  them  and  the  boy  is 
called  and  seated  on  it.     The  girl's  mother  takes  a  plate  and  hold- 
ing the  boy's  feet  over  it,  pours  water  over  them,  rubs  them  with 
the    metal    foot-cleaner,  and    wipes    them     dry   with   a    bodice- 
cloth.     The  boy  then  retires.     His  mother  is  called  and  served  in 
the  same  way  as  the  boy,  and  she  too  in  her  turn  retires.     Then 
the  girl's  mother  returns  to  her  house,  taking  with  her  the  boy's 
mother    and  his  other  kinswomen.     The  guests  are  seated  in  the 
marriage  hall   and  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  near  them,  and  they 
play  together  rubbing  turmeric  and  scented  powders  called  haladutne 
on  one  another's  faces.     An  invitation  to  dinner  is  sent  to  the  boy's 
father,   and  he  comes  in  company  with  those  who   have  received 
red  rice  grains  from  the  girl's  father.     When  they  come  they  are 
feasted  and  presented  with  betel  and  flowers ;  sweet  smelling  oil 
is   rubbed  on  their  hands,  and  redpowder  is  sprinkled  over  their 
bodies.     A  woman  from  the  girl's  house    goes   to  invite  women 
guests  and  returns  with  them.     The  boy  and  girl  are   seated  on 
low  wooden  stools  in  the  presence  of  the  women  guests,  who  dine 
and  each  party  in  turn  sing  bantering  verses.     The  boy  and  gii-1 
feed  one   another    at    intervals.     The  inside  is  cut  out  of  a  cake 
and  some    of   the    bride's  kinswomen,  without  letting    her  know, 
drops  the  rim  round  the  boy's  mother's  neck  either  from  behind 
or  while  she  is  serving  cakes  to  the  guests.     If  the  boy's  mother 
is  a   quiet   woman,  she  sets  the  cake  on  the  ground,  if    she  is 
playful  she   takes  it    in  her   hands,    and,  leaving  her   seat,    goes 
and  drops  it  over  the  head  of  some  one  of    the  girl's  relations. 
This    feast  lasts    for    over  two  hours.      After    dinner    they    are 
served  with  betel  in  the  same  way  as  the  men   after  their  dinner 
and  retire  with  the  boy.     In  the  evening  comes  the  rukhvat  or  boys' 
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feast  when  tbe  girl's  relations  with  music  bring  on  servants'  and 
kinswomen's  heads,  metal  plates  filled  with  sweetmeats,  toys,  birds, 
and  fruit,  and  a  high  paper  stoo  or  chauraiig  with  paper  cups 
fastened  to  it,  holding  sweetmeats,  and,  on  the  middle  of  the  stool, 
a  little  stick  with  gold  plumes  and  flowers.  They  leave  these  in  the 
boy's  house  and  retire.  On  the  third  day  comes  the  sdda  or  robe 
ceremony.  In  the  early  morning,  the  girl's  father  asks  the  boy's 
father  to  bring  his  kinspeople  and  friends  for  the  sdda  or  robe 
ceremony.  When  they  come  they  are  seated  in  the  marriage 
hall,  and  the  boy  and  girl  play  with  turmeric  and  sweet  smelling 
powders.  They  are  then  made  to  stand  on  low  wooden  stools  in 
a  corner  of  the  marriage  hall,  five  waterpots  are  set  round  them, 
and  filled  with  hot  water  and  redpowder.  The  five  married 
women  pour  on  the  couple  water  from  the  five  pots  and  the  boy 
and  girl  are  given  dry  cocoa-kernel  to  chew,  which  they  throw 
on  one  another  after  they  have  chewed.  Hot  water  is  brought  in  a 
bathing  tub  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  bathed,  rubbed,  and  presented 
with  new  clothes.  Then  the  boy's  father  and  other  near  relations 
stand  and  are  bathed  by  the  girl's  mother,  and  after  their  bathing 
is  over  the  girl's  mother  bathes  her  own  kinswomen.  The  girl's 
parents  are  then  bathed  by  the  women  of  the  house,  and  they,  along 
with  the  boy  and  girl  and  the  boy's  parents,  sit  on  low  wooden  stools 
in  the  veranda  with  their  priests  and  other  Brdhmans.  The  girl's 
father  presents  the  boy  with  a  new  dress,  and  the  girl's  mother  and 
father,  taking  their  daughter's  right  hand  by  the  wrist,  place  it  in 
the  boy's  hands,  telling  him  to  centre  his  love  in  her  and  to  treat  her 
kindly.  The  boy  clasps  the  girl's  hand  in  his  and  promises  to  treat 
her  well.  The  girl  is  then  in  like  manner  made  over  to  the  boy's 
parents,  who  present  her  with  some  head  ornaments  called  nag 
gondds  or  venicha  sdj.  The  boy's  mother  and  near  kinswomen  are 
presented  with  bodices.  Then  the  boy,  seating  the  bride  before  him, 
mounts  a  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  kinspeople,  goes  to  the  village 
temple  and  from  the  temple  to  his  house.  Before  they  enter  the 
house  a  cocoanut  is  waved  round  their  heads  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  boy  and  the  girl  are  seated  on  a  carpet  in  the  house 
near  each  other,  the  girl  to  the  left  of  the  boy.  The  boy's 
priest  makes  a  woman's  face  of  wheat  dough  and  sticks  the 
back  part  of  it  on  to  a  metal  pot,  or  he  sticks  dough  on  to  a 
metal  pot  and  cuts  a  female  face  in  the  dough  and  covers  the  pot 
with  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  decks  the  face  with  a  married  woman's 
head  and  neck  ornaments.  He  heaps  rice  in  front  of  the  face 
and  hides  the  neck  ornament  called  vajratiJca  in  the  rice.  The 
face  is  worshipped  as  the  goddess  Lakshmi.  Before  her  are 
placed  red  and  other  powders,  rice,  betel,  sugar,  and  6d.  to  10s. 
(Rs.;^-5)  in  cash,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  the  boy  and  girl  and  the 
boy's  parents  leave  their  seats.  The  boy's  father  asks  the  boy  what 
he  has  brought  with  him,  he  answers,  the  goddess  Lakshmi.  The 
girl  is  asked  how  she  came ;  she  answers.  With  gold  and  silver  foot- 
prints bringing  happiness,  joy,  and  plenty  to  my  husband's  home. 
The  girl  is  then  told  to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  the  heap  of  ■  rice. 
She  searches  and  says.  Behold,  I  have  brought  wealth,  and  takes 
out  the  gold  ornament.     She  shows  it  to  the  people.     They  ask  what 
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Chapter  III.        it  is  and  slie  answers  a  gold  necklace.     They  tell  her  to  bind  it 
PgTTjg  round  her  neck  and  with  the  necklace  to  bind  round  her  neck  long 

life,  happiness,   and  children.     She  puts  on  the  necklace  saying 
Traders.  Tathdstu,  So  be  it.   The  boy  and  girl  go  before  each  person  present, 

KonUis.  Ijq^  before  them,  and  ask  their  blessing.     Some  do  not  allow  them 

to  bow  down,   some  speak  kind  words,  and  others,  especially  the 
girl's  kinswomen,  sad  at  parting  with  her  clasp  her  in  their  arms, 
weep,  and  shower  blessings  on  her.     The  boy  and  girl  return  on 
"horseback  to  the  girl's.     A  cot  is  laid  in  the  marriage  hall  and 
spread  with  a  carpet.     On  the  carpet  are  laid  in  a  line  twenty-six 
betel  packets  each  packet  holding  thirteen  leaves,  thirteen  betelnutSj 
and  a   pinch  of  turmeric.     On  the  thirteenth   and  the   fourteenth 
packets  is  laid  a  ball  of  wet  turmeric.     The  boy  and  the  girl  sit  on 
the  cot  in  front  of  them,  and,  taking  a  piece  of  cotton  thread  about 
twenty  jfeet  long,  told  it  in  a  hank  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  knot  it 
thirteen  times,  lay  two  balls  of  turmeric  in  the  middle  of  it,   and 
offer    it    sandal  paste,  rice  grains,   and  flowers.      This  thread  is 
called  the  mvjumdm-a.     Then  the  two  wedding  wristlets  or  hdhans 
to  which  the  turmeric  roots  are  tied  are  taken  off  and  laid  near  the 
•mujumdora.     Two  small  pieces  of  palm  or  tad  leaf  and  five  black  glass 
beads  are  laid  on  each  of  the  twenty-six  betel  packets  and  worshipped 
with  sandal  and  rice.     The  boy's  priest  ties   the  mujumdora  to  the 
girl's  right  wrist,  and,  so  long  as  her  wedded  life  lasts,  it  remains  on 
her  wrist,  and  is  renewed  on  every  SanJcrdnt  in  January.  The  boy  and 
girl  then  leave  their  seats  and  the  twenty-six  betel  packets,  the 
turmeric  powder,  the  tad  leaves,  and  the  black  glass  beads  are  sent 
to  families  of  different  family  stocks,  who  hold  it  lucky  and  send  it 
round  to  the  members  of  their  family  stock.  If  there  are  not  so  many 
families  in  one  village  the  betel  and  beads  remain  in  the  girl's  house. 
The  boy  and  girl   go   and  stand  on  the  altar,  and  worship  the  altar 
and  the  piles  of  earthen  pots  ;  the  girl's  brother  presents  the  boy 
with  a  robe  and  pulls  the  boy  by  his   shouldercloth,  who  takes  hold 
of  a  bundle  of  millet  stalks  and   jumps  down  from  the  altar.     The 
maternal  uncles  of  the  boy  and  girl  take  them   on  their  shoulders 
and  dance  and  throw    redpowder  on  one  another.     This  is  called 
dhenddndchavine  or  the  war-dance.     When  the  dance  is  over  the  boy 
and  girl  are  again  seated  on  the  altar.  Then  the  girl  comes  down  from 
the  altar,  and,  sitting  on  horseback  along  with  the  boy,  goes  to  the 
boy's  house.     The  girl  is  given  one  or  two  kinds  of  sweet  dishes 
called  kdnavlds  and  shingadds,  and  distributes  them  among  her  friends 
and  relations.     When  they  reach  the  boy's  house  his  mother  takes 
the  girl  by  her  hand  and  leads  her  over  the  whole  house  showing 
the  stores  and  other  rooms  where  pots,  grain,  oil,  and  ornaments 
are  kept,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  what  each  pot  or  box   contains. 
When  this  is  over  the  boy's  and  girl's  parents  eacb  at  their  own 
house  bow  out  the  guardian  of  the  marriage  hall  and  the  other 
marriage  gods  by  throwing  red  rice  over  them.     The  winnowing  fan 
is  given  to  the  priest,  and  the  boy's  parents   feast  the  girl's  parents 
and  her  other  relations.     The  girl's  father  is  given  a  rupee  and 
some  rice,  and  they  go  to  the  boy's  house  where  a  feast  is  held. 
After  they  have  dined    and  dressed    red  colour  is   prepared    and 
sprinkled  on  both  the  men  and  women  guests  and  they  return  to 
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their  homes.  This  finishes  the  marriage  ceremony.  About  a  couple 
of  months  after,  on  a  lucky  day^  the  boy  and  girl  are  presented  with 
wood  and  metal  toys.  These  toys  are  brought  with  music  to  the 
boy's  and  girl's  houses  by  the  kinswomen  of  the  people  who  give  them. 
At  the  toy-giving  time  the  boy  is  also  presented  with  a  turban,  and 
the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice.  Their  marriage  expenses  cost  a  boy's 
father  £100  to  £150  (Rs.  1000-1500)  and  the  girl's  father  £50  to 
£60  (Rs.  500-600). 

When  a  girl  comes  of  age  a  woman  takes  her  to  her  parent's  house. 
Then  with  her  parents,  relations,  and  friends  she  goes  to  her 
husband'shouse  with  music,  and  a  plate  filled  with  turmeric  and  red 
powders,  rice,  betelnut  and  leaves,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  and  carda- 
moms, a  bodice  and  robe,  and  a  chaplet  of  flowers  or  jdliddnda. 
When  they  reach  the  boy's  house  they  are  seated.  The  girl  is  seated 
on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and  the  boy's  mother,  from  a  distance,  throws 
on  her  wet  turmeric  and  redpowder  which  the  girl  rubs  on  her 
cheeks  and  brow  and  offers  to  other  married  women  present,  who 
rub  it  on  their  cheeks  and  brows.  The  boy's  mother  lays  before 
the  girl  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  the  girl  goes  into  some  room,  and 
puts  them  on  and  again  takes  her  seat.  She  ties  the  chaplet  of 
flowers  to  her  brow,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  sandalwood  doll 
which  has  a  baby  doll  in  its  arms.  The  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  about 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  betelnuts,  almonds,  dry  dates,  and  dry  cocoa- 
kernel,  and  she  is  given  a  packet  of  betel  and  spices  to  chew.  Other 
women  are  offered  betel  packets,  and  the  girl's  mother  and  kinswomen 
go  and  return  with  plates  full  of  sweetmeats  to  the  boy's  house. 
At  the  boy's  the  girl  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  a  wooden 
frame.  The  guests  take  their  seats  and  betel  is  served  to  them. 
The  girl  rubs  her  palms  with  wet  turmeric,  and,  without  looking 
behind,  plants  them  on  the  wall.  The  guests  all  retire.  The 
girl's  mother  cooks  at  her  house  rice,  pulse,  pickles,  wafer 
biscuits,  sugared  milk,  and  sweetmeats,  and  putting  on  silk 
woollen  or  fresh  washed  cotton  clothes  takes  the  dishes  on  the 
heads  of  married  women  to  the  boy's  house.  At  the  boy's  the 
girl's  mother  and  kinswomen  serve  these  dishes  to  the  boy's 
family  and  their  near  relations  and  friends  offer  them  betel 
and  retire.  At  night,  except  that  the  girl  sleeps  on  a  carpet  or 
blanket  apart  from  the  other  members  of  the  family,  nothing  special 
is  done.  On  the  second  morning  the  girl's  mother  goes  to  the  boy's 
with  sweet  milk,  wafer  biscuits  and  pickles,  and  a  fresh  flower 
chaplet  or  jdliddnda,  turmeric,  redpowder,  almonds,  dry  dates,  rice, 
cocoa-kernel,  and  music.  When  she  reaches  the  boy's,  she  calls  the 
girl  and  seating  her  in  the  wooden  frame  presents  her  with  the  three 
dishes,  which  she  eats  with  one  or  two  children  from  the  house. 
When  she  has  eaten  the  dishes,  the  girl  washes  her  hands  and  month 
and  sits  in  the  frame.  She  is  given  turmeric  and  red  powders,  and 
the  flower  brow-chaplet,  and  her  lap  is  filled.  The  girl  ties  her  old 
chaplet  to  the  doll's  brow  and  fills  her  lap  and  rubs  turmeric  and  red 
powder  on  her  cheeks  and  brow.  The  mother  retires  without  music 
and  the  players  go  to  their  homes.  On  the  third  day  the  second  day 
ceremony  is  repeated.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  a  plantain 
stem  is  tied  to  each  of  the  four  posts  of  the  wooden  frame,  the  girl 
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Chapter  III.       and  her  doll  are  bathed  in  the  morning  early  by  the  boy's  kins- 
People-  women,  and  she  is  dressed  in  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  The  girl's  mother 
father  and  kinspeople  bring  to  the  boy's,  with   music,  a  turban, 
robe,  bodice,  rice,  five  specimens  of  fruit,  five  turmeric  roots,  red- 
powder,  five  betelnuts,  five  dry  dates,  and  almonds.     The  boy  and 
girl  are  seated  in  the  frame  on  low  wooden  stools,  and  the  boy's 
mother  taking  rice  and  fruit  fills  the  laps  of  the  girl  and  of  her 
relations.     The  girl's  mother,  going  in  front  of  the  boy  and  girl, 
throws  rice  over  their  heads  and  the  musicians  play.    The  girl's  father, 
touching  the  hem  of  the  turban  with  redpowder,  gives  it  into  the  boy's 
hands.     He  rolls  it  round  his  head,  and  the  girl's  mother,  touching 
the  hems  of   the  robe  and  bodice  with  vermilion,  presents  them 
to  the  girl  who  retires,  puts  them  on,  and  again  takes  her  seat.    The 
mother  throws  flower  garlands  round  the  boy's  neck,  sets  a  bunch 
of  flowers  in  his  turban,  and  tying  the  flower  chaplet  round  the  girl's 
brow  fills  her  lap  with  fruit.     A  cocoanut  is  given  to  the  boy  and 
he  lays  it  in  the  girl's  lap.     The  guests  retire.     A  few  Brahmans 
and  men  and  women  guests  are  feasted.     On  the   fifth  day  a  few 
Brdhmans  are  asked  to  kindle  the  sacrificial  fire  and  to  dine  at  the 
boy's  house.     When  the  Brdhmans  come  the  boy  and  girl  bathe 
and  sit  on  low  wooden  stools,  and  the  sacred  fire  is  lit  the  Brdhmans 
and  priests  repeating  verses.     When  the  verses  are  over  the  boy  and 
girl  are  seated  near  each  other  on  low  wooden  stools,  and  their 
bodies  are  rubbed  with  sweet  smelling  oils  and  powders,  and  they 
are  bathed  with  hot  water.     Then  they  are  dried  and  dress  in  their 
usual  clothes.     Then  the  girl's  parents  and  kinspeople  arrive  with 
music,  bringing  a  plate  with  a  turban  and  a  pair  of  waistcloths,   a 
bodice,  and  a  robe  and  flowers,  including  garlands,  chaplets,  a  nose- 
gay, fruit,  turmeric  and   redpowders,  dates,  and  almonds  and  rice. 
The  men  sit  in  the  veranda  with  the  plate  before  them,   and  the 
women  go  into  the  house.     The  boy  and   girl  are   called  and  they 
sit  near  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly.       The  girl's 
father  takes  a  few  grains  of  rice  from  the  plate,  sticks  them  on 
the    boy's   and  girl's  brows,   and  throws  them  over  their   heads. 
The  girl  is  handed  a  little  turmeric  and  redpowder.      She  rubs  the 
turmeric  between  her  eyebrows  and  the  redpowder  a  little  above 
in  the  middle  of  her  brow.     The  girl's  father   gives   the   boy   a 
waistcloth  which   he  puts  on,    and  a   turban  which  the  boy  rolls 
round  his  head.     The  girl  is  given  a  robe  and  bodice  and  she  retires, 
puts  them  on,  and  again  seats  herself.     A  flower  garland  is  thrown 
round  the  boy's  neck,  a  nosegay  is  given  in  his  hands,  a  bunch  of 
flowers  is  hung  from  his  turban,  and  the   chaplet  of  flowers  is  tied 
round  the  girl's  brow  and  her  lap  is  filled.     He  hands   the  boy  a 
cocoanut,  which  he  lays  in  the  girl's  lap.     Then,  with  a  party  of 
kinspeople,  the  boy  and  girl  go  and  bow  before  the  village  god. 
The  musicians  walk  first,  behind  them  comes  the  boy  on  whose  right 
and  left  walk  two  men  holding  state  umbrellas  over  his  head,  and 
a  few  kinsmen  follow.     A  few  paces  behind  them,  also  with  two 
umbrellas  held  over  her,  timidly  walks  the  young  girl  partly  hiding  her 
face.     From  the  village  temple  they  go  to  the  girl's,  and  bow  before' 
her  family  gods  and  the  elders  of  the  house.     They  are  given  a  feast 
and  return  to  the  boy's  where  a  second  feast  is  held.     At  this  feast  the 
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girl  serves  a  few  of  her  caste  people  with  butter,  and,  after  they  have 
dined,  retires  with  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves.  About  eight  at 
night  the  girl's  relations  go  to  the  boy's  house  with  a  cot,  bedding, 
pillows,  a  white  sheet,  a  quilt,  and  a  plate  with  spice  boxes  and  bags 
and  flowers.^  On  reaching  the  boy's,  the  wom&n  are  seated  on  carpets, 
and  the  cot  is  laid  and  bedding  is  spread  in  the  room  prepared  for 
the  couple.  The  boy's  sister  calls  to  him  and  he  comes  with  a  turban 
on  his  head.  A  low  wooden  stool  is  set  near  the  cot  and  the  boy  is 
seated  on  the  stool.  The  washing  pot  or  tast  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  boy  and  he  holds  his  feet  over  it.  The  girl  comes  near,  pours 
water  over  his  feet,  and  rubs  them  with  the  foot  scraper  or  vajri, 
dries  them,  marks  his  brow  with  redpowder,  and  sticks  rice  oyer 
the  powder.  She  throws  flower  garlands  round  his  neck,  hands  him 
a  nosegay,  and  offers  him  sweet  milk.  He  sips  a  little  and  sets  it 
on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  offers  it  to  his  wife  when  they  are 
left  alone.  She  offers  him  a  betel  packet,  the  women  withdraw 
and  the  boy  shuts  the  door.  For  some  time,  often  for  hours  after, 
the  pair  are  not  left  in  quiet,  young  married  women  and  children 
knocking  at  the  door  and  telling  them  to  open.  Next  day  the 
boy  and  girl  are  taken  to  the  girl's  house,  a  feast  is  held,  and 
the  boy  is  presented  with  a  waistcloth.  Every  day  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixteenth  a  song  is  sung  especially  by  the  priest's  wife  in  the 
hearing  of  the  girl.  In  the  third  month  of  a  woman's  first  pregnancy 
comes  the  hidden  bodice  or  chorchoK  when  the  girl's  mother  rubs 
her  arms  with  sandal,  her  cheeks  with  turmeric,  and  her  brow  with 
redpowder,  and  presents  her  with  a  new  green  bodice  which  she 
puts  on.  This  is  done  stealthily  without  telling  even  the  women  of 
the  house,  so  that  it  may  not  be  noised  abroad  that  the  girl  is 
pregnant.  She  is  then  treated  to  a  sweet  dish.  In  the  fifth  month 
of  her  pregnancy  the  ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  boy's  house  but  this 
time  she  is  openly  presented  with  a  green  bodice,  new  glass  bangles 
are  put  on  her  wrists,  and  a  feast  is  held  to  which  near  married 
kinswomen  are  called.  In  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy 
the  ceremony  is  repeated  for  the  third  time.  On  this  occasion  she  is 
presented  with  a  new  robe  bodice  and  bangles,  and  with  music  and 
in  the  company  of  a  few  near  kinswomen  goes  to  the  temple  of  the 
village  god,  makes  a  low  bow,  and  returns  home.  On  her  return 
home  a  grand  feast  is  given  to  both  kinsmen  and  kinswomen.  From 
the  next  day  till  the  ninth  month  the  girl  is  feasted  by  turns  by 
both  her  mother's  and  her  husband's  relations,  and  is  sometimes 
presented  with  robes  or  bodices.  This  is  called  the  dohlejevan  or 
longing- dinner  and  costs  £2  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  25-50).  Every  day 
the  married  women  of  the  house  sing  a  song  in  the  pregnant  woman's 
hearing. 
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^  These  boxes  are  one  for  cement,  one  for  catechu,  one  called  chauphula  with 
several  holes  in  which  catechu  cloves  nutmeg  nutmace  and  cardamoms  are  kept,  and 
a  fourth,  cai\ed  pdnpuda,  in  which  betel  leaves  are  kept.  There  are  also  five  cotton  or 
silk  bags  called  pishvis  in  which  betelnut,  cloves,  nutmeg,  nutmace,  and  cardamoms 
are  kept ;  a  waterpot  and  panchpdtra,  a  foot-cleaner  or  vajri,  a  spittoon,  a  lamp,  a 
washing  pot  or  tast,  sweet-smelling  flower  garlands  and  nosegays  and  five  peculiarly 
folded  betel  packets  with  spices  and  small  bits  of  betelnut,  and  a  cup  of  sugared  milk. 
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Chapter  III.  When  sickness  takes  a  deadly   turn  the  family  priest  brings  a 

p  ~i  cow  with  a  calf,  a  miniature  silver  cow  if  a  live  cow  is  not  available. 

The   eldest   son  or  other  nearest  kinsman  lays  sandal,  rice  grains 
Tradbrs.  ^^^  flowers  before  the   cow,  and  a  ladle   full    of  cold    water    in 

Komtis.  which  her  tail  is  dipped  is  dropped  into  the  dying  person's  mouth. 

The  priest  is  given  10s.  (Rs.  5)  as  the  price  of  the  cow,  and  a 
Brdhman,  in  a  rather  loud  voice  reads  some  sacred  book  so  as  to 
make  the  dying  person  hear  what  he  reads.  Presents  of  grain  and 
coppers  are  made  to  Brahmans  and  other  beggars,  and,  on  a  spot 
on  the  ground  floor,  a  blanket  is  spread.  On  the  blanket  the 
dying  person  is  laid  with  his  face  towai'ds  the  north,  and  a  few  drops 
of  sacred  water,  either  water  from  a  holy  river  or  water  in  which  a 
Brdhman's  toe  has  been  washed,  is  poured  into  his  mouth.  The  name 
of  some  god  is  shouted  in  his  right  ear,  and  he  is  told  to  repeat  it. 
The  eldest  son  sits  by  his  father,  takes  his  dying  head  on  his  lap,  and 
until  he  draws  his  last  breath,  near  relations  comfort  the  dying 
man  promising  to  take  care  of  the  children  and  wife.  After  death  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  the  women  sit  round  weeping  and 
wailing.  The  men  go  out  and  sit  on  the  veranda  bareheaded,  and 
one  starts  to  tell  relations  of  the  death.  The  chief  mourner  hands 
money  to  a  friend  who  goes  to  market  and  buys  what  is  wanted.^ 
When  the  messenger  comes  back  the  mourners  busy  themselves 
in  making  the  body  ready  spreading  millet  stalks  on  it.  A  fire  is 
lit  outside  of  the  house  where  the  bier  is  made  ready,  and  water  is 
heated  in  an  earthen  pot.  The  body  is  brought  out  through  the 
regular  door  by  the  four  nearest  kinsmen,  and  laid  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  house.  While  this  is  going  on  the  women  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  house.  If  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow, 
one  of  the  four  bearers  goes  into  the  house,  and  tears  off  her 
marriage  string  and  wrist  cords,  takes  them  away,  and  burns 
them  with  the  dead.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  widow  sees 
him  coming  and  herself  tears  them  off  and  throws  them  at  him. 
If  the  deceased  is  a  married  woman  one  of  her  husband's 
sacred  threads  is  touched  with  the  redpowder  from  his  dead 
wife's  brow,  and  the  other  is  torn  off  the  husband  and  carried  with 
the  body  to  the  funeral  ground.  One  of  the  four  bearers  rubs  butter 
on  the  dead  head  and  pours  hot  water  over  the  body.  The  body 
is  dressed  in  a  silk  waistcloth  and  laid  on  the  bier  with  crossed 
hands  and  feet,  and  red  and  scented  powder  is  rubbed  on  the 
brow.  It  is  then  rolled  in  cloth  and  tied  all  round  with  twine.  If 
the  dead  leaves  a  son  the  face  is  left  open,  if  he  has  no  son  it  is 
covered.  On  the  body  red  and  scented  powder  is  sprinkled.  To  one 
of  the  hems  of  the  bodycloth  the  marriage  string  and  mujumdora 
cord  are  tied,  and  to  the  other  end  rice  and  a  copper  coin.  Live 
coal  is  put  in  an  earthen  jar  which  is  slung  in  a  string  and 
given  to  the  chief  mourner  who  is  told  to  walk  in  front  of  the  body 


The  details  are  :  Wooden  poles  and  sticks,  cotton  cloth,  a  silk  waistcloth  rope 
millet  straw,  basil  leaves,  flowers,  red  and  scented  powder,  earthen  pots,  sandalwood' 
firewood,  3000  cowdung  cakes,  clarified  butter,  a  copper  coin,  a  water-pot  a  cup  and 
dish,  wheat  flour,  rice,  and  a  leaf  plate  together  worth  £1  to  £1  10«.  (Rs  io- 15) 
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without  once  looking  back.     Of  the  men  who  have  come  from  the       Chapter  III, 
house,  some  follow  the  body  bareheaded  repeating  Ram  Ram  in  a  People, 

loud  voice,   and  others  go  back  to  their  houses.     Except  the  men 
who  belong  to  the  same  family  stock  or  gotra,  and  have  to   observe  kadbrs. 

mourning,    the  mourners  follow  the  body  in  their  ordinary   dress  fiomhs. 

including  turbans  and  shoes  and  are  careful  not  to  touch  any  of  the 
chief  mourners.  Among  the  mourners  are  the  village  astrologer  or 
joshi,  the  family  priest  or  upddhya,  and  a  barber,  all  of  whom 
wear  their  usual  clothes.  The  body  is  carried  at  a  quick  pace,  the 
chief  mourner  keeping  very  close  in  front.  Except  the  wife  of  the 
deceased,  women  follow  the  body  to  the  burning  ground.  On  nearing 
the  burning  ground  the  bier  is  lowered  and  the  men  rest  and 
change  places.  They  take  from  the  hem  of  the  bodycloth  the 
rice  grains  and  the  copper  coin  and  lay  them  near  the  roadside  and 
again  move  on.  The  chief  mourner  does  not  stop  but  keeps  on  very 
slowly  without  looking  behind.  At  the  burning  ground  a  few  verses 
or  mantras  are  repeated  and  the  priest  tells  the  chief  mourner  to  ask 
the  astrologer  for  leave  to  shave.  The  Joshi  orders  the  shaving  and 
the  barber,  with  his  clothes  on,  shaves  the  chief  mourner's  head  and 
moustache.  After  the  shaving  is  over  the  mourner  bathes  and  offers 
wheat  flour  balls  and  throws  them  into  the  river.  The  chief  mourner 
again  bathes  and  a  funeral  pile  is  raised.  First  a  layer  of  about  a 
hundred  cowdung  cakes  is  made,  over  it  are  ranged  billets  of  wood,and 
firewood,  and  over  the  firewood  another  thick  layer  of  cowdung  cakes, 
and  on  it  the  four  bearers  lay  the  bier  with  the  corpse.  Another  layer 
of  cowdung  cakes  is  heaped  about  the  body  and  the  chief  mourner, 
ponring  the  fire  from  the  earthen  jar  on  the  ground,  pats  pieces  of 
cowdung  cakes  and  stalks  of  dry  jvdri  over  it,  kindles  them,  and  puts 
the  lighted  fuel  in  several  places  below  the  pyre.  Women  mourners 
go  and  sit  at  some  distance,  and  the  men  stay  near  the  body.  The 
body  takes  about  three  hours  to  burn.  When  the  skull  bursts  the 
chief  mourner  walks  round  the  pyre  thrice,  beats  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  calls  aloud.  After  the  body  is  completely  burnt, 
such  of  the  male  and  female  mourners  as  have  touched  the  body  or 
the  four  bearers,  bathe,  and  then^the  four  bearers  take  nimb  branches 
and  go  to  the  chief  mourner's.  At  the  house  of  mourning,  after  the 
body  is  taken  to  the  burning  ground,  the  children  and  the  wife  of  the 
deceased  are  bathed  by  neighbour  women  and  the  spot  where  the 
deceased  breathed  his  last  is  cowdunged.  When  the  funeral  party 
returns,  the  four  bearers  pluck  nimb  leaves  from  the  branches  in  their 
hands,  and  spread  them  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  breathed  his 
last,  and  return  to  their  houses.  When  they  reach  their  home  if  they 
have  not  touched  the  body,  the  bearers,  or  the  members  of  the 
mourning  family  they  go  into  their  houses.  Those  who  touched  the 
dead  or  the  chief  mourners  stop  in  the  veranda  of  their  house,  and 
receive  from  their  wives,  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  a  little  curds 
milk  and  rice-flour  which  they  touch  with  their  tongues  and  throw 
away.  They  do  not  enter  their  houses  or  eat  anything  until  they 
have  seen  a  star  in  the  evening,  when  they  dine.  At  the  mourner's 
house  near  relations  bringing  cooked  food  serve  it  on  a  leaf  plate 
and  leave  it  covered  with  a  bamboo  basket  on  the  spot  where  the 
deceased  breathed  his  last.  Food  is  served  to  the  mourners,  and 
B  125-10 
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after  they  have  eaten  the  relations  return  to  their  houses.  In  the 
same  evening  the  leaf  plate  is  removed  from  the  spot  by  some, 
people  of  the  house,  and  given  to  Mhdrs  or  Mdngs.  The  spot  is 
cowdunged  and  small  stones  are  laid,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stones 
an  iron  lighted  lamp,  covered  with  a  bamboo  basket  or  durdi,  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  ten  days.  On  the  second  day  the  chief 
mourner  accompanied  by  the  priest  goes  to  the  river  bank  where  the 
dead  was  burnt  with  a  handful  of  wheat  flour  and  rice,  and  a  leaf 
plate  folded  in  a  hanging  cloth.  A.t  the  river  bank  they  buy 
CQwdung  cakes  worth  about  f  d.  (J  a.)  and  the  chief  mourner  bathes, 
kindles  a  fire,  and  cooks  rice.  He  makes  a  dough  ball,  and  offers  it 
with  the  cooked  rice,  bathes,  and  returns  home  with  the  metal  plate 
duly  folded  in  cloth  and  held  as  before.  When  he  comes  home,  a 
near  relation  cooks  food,  and  he  dines  if  well-to-do  along  with  a  few 
relations.  After  dinner,  instead  of  the  usual  betel  packets,  the 
guests  are  offered  only  a  piece  of  betelnut  to  chew  and  retire.  This  is 
repeated  till  the  ninth  day.  On  the  tenth,  the  mourner,  accompanied 
by  near  relations,  goes  to  the  river  bank,  and  after  bathing  offers 
as  usual  wheat-flour  balls  and  rice.  The  crow  is  prayed  to  take  the 
offering.  If  the  crow  comes  and  takes  it  the  deceased  is  believed 
to  have  died  happy ;  if  the  crow  does  not  come  the  deceased  had 
some  trouble  on  his  mind.  With  much  bowing  the  dead  is  told  not 
to  fret  himself,  that  his  family  and  goods  will  be  taken  care  of, 
or  if  the  ceremony  was  not  rightly  done,  the  fault  will  be  mended. 
They  promise  that  a  number  of  Brahmans  will  be  fed,  or  that  his 
name  will  be  given  to  his  grandchild.  If  in  spite  of  all  these 
appeals,  the  crow  does  not  come  till  evening,  the  chief  mourner  with 
a  blade  of  sacred  grass,  himself  touches  the  ball  and  the  cooked 
rice  ;  the  rest  of  his  companions  bathe  and  all  retire.  On  the 
eleventh  day,  the  whole  house  is  cowdunged,  and  the  vessels  are 
cleaned,  clothes  washed,  sacred  threads  and  women's  marriage 
strings  are  changed,  and  a  wheat  flour  ball  is  offered.  Presents  of 
shoes,  an  umbrella,  a  staff,  a  turban,  a  shouldercloth,  a  waist- 
cloth,  lamps,  and  a  waterpot  are  made  to  the  Brahman,  and  two 
castemen  of  different  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  feasted  and 
dismissed  with  a  present  of  6d.  (4  as.)  each.  On  the  twelfth  day 
the  shrdddh  ceremony  is  performed  when  three  wheat  flour  balls  or 
pinds  are  offered,  and  the  four  bier  bearers  and  two  castefellows 
belonging  to  different  family  stocks  are  feasted.  Brahmans  are 
presented  with  the  deceased's  bedding  and  metal  lamp  and  money 
varying  from  6d.  to  8s.  (Rs.i-4).  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  chief 
mourner  has  his  head  shaved,  a  dish  of  sugar  cakes  is  prepared,  and 
relations  and  friends  are  feasted.  A  cow  is  presented  to  a  Brahman, 
the  mourner  marks  his  brow  and  the  brows  of  Brahmans  with  red 
sandal,  and  they  retire  to  their  homes.  Their  funeral  ceremonies 
cost  them  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50-200).  They  are  bound  together  as  a 
body  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meetings,  under 
their  hereditary  headman  or  mahdjan.  Important  questions  are 
referred  to  their  chief  religious  head  or  guru  Bhaskar^ch^rya  a 
lajurvedi  Apastambh  Brahman  the  deputy  of  ShankarAchfirya. 
He  has  four  monasteries  at  Bodhan  and  Nander  in  the  Nizam's 
country,  near  Hampi  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  BeUri,  and  near 
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Pendgaon  Pafctan  in  Maisur.  He  occasionally  visits  his  followers 
in  Sholapur.  The  penalty  of  breach  of  caste  rules  is  a  heavy 
fine  and  the  sipping  of  water  in  which  the  teacher's  toe  has  been 
washed.  The  fine  goes  to  the  guru.  They  send  their  children  both 
boys^  and  girls  to  school,  and,  when  able  to  read  and  write  and  keep 
Marathi  accounts,  they  apprentice  them  to  shopkeepers.  They  are 
in  easy  circumstances. 

Linga'yatVa'nis  are  returned  as  numbering  21,308  and  as  found 
all  over  the  district  but  chiefly  in  ShoMpur.  They  seem  to  have  come 
into  the  district  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  According  to  the 
Nandikeshvar  Purdn,  Basveshvar,  the  founder  of  the  Lingayat  sect, 
was  born  of  a  Brdhman  woman  at  Bdgevddi  in  Kaladgi,  and  claiming 
divine  inspiration,  founded  the  Lingd,yat  faith.  He  established  his 
religion  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Kalydn  in  the 
Nizdm's  dominions,  and  he,  or  rather  one  of  his  apostles,  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Marwar,  and  brought  back  196,000  converts  from 
Mdrwdr  and  spread  them  all  over  the  Panch  Drd-vid  country  or 
Southern  India.^  The  earliest  Sholapur  settlements  of  these 
MdrwAri  converts  are  said  to  have  been  Kd,segaon  a  village  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Pandharpnr,  Mohol,  and  Malikpeth  in  Mddha. 
These  towns  are  now  greatly  declined  and  Kd,segaon  and  Malikpeth 
are  in  ruins.  Their  second  great  centre  was  Vairag  in  BArsi  which 
remained  a  prosperous  place  until  the  railway  centred  trade  at 
SholApur.  Their  chief  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Bhringi,  Nandi, 
Skand,  Vir,  and  Vrishabh.  They  lay  little  count  on  family  stocks. 
Many  people  do  not  know  their  stock,  and  intermarriage  takes  place 
among  families  belonging  to  the  same  gotra  so  long  as  the  surname 
is  different.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Basling- 
dppa,  Chanbasappa,  Gopalshet,  Hariba,  Kalappa,  Krishnappa, 
Malkarjan,  Mdruti,  Rd.jd.r£m,  Ramshet,  ShivAppa,  Shivlingappa, 
Vishvan^th,  and  Vithoba;  and  among  women  Basava,  Bhd,girthi, 
Chandrabhd,ga,  Janki,  Kashibai,  Lakshmi,  Lingava,  Malava, 
Rakhumai,  and  Vithai.  Their  commonest  surnames  are  Ainapure, 
Barge,  Bodhke,  GaMkatu,  Karanje,  Kare,  Korpe,  Lokhande, 
Mahdlshet,  Rajmdne,  Sdmshet,  and  Shildvant.  The  surnames  have 
their  rise  in  distinctions  of  trade,  calling,  residence,  or  any  notable 
family  event  or  exploit.  Thus  GaMkatu,  or  cut-throat,  arose  from 
the  fact  that  years  ago  some  member  of  the  family  had  his  throat 
cut  by  highwaymen.  Whatever  their  surnames  all  Lingdyat  Vanis 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  a  dark,  thin,  and 
middle-sized  people,  healthy  and  long-lived.  They  can  be  easily 
known  from  other  Hindus  by  the  ash-mark  on  the  brow  and  by 
the  ling  case  which  they  wear.  Most  speak  Mardthi  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  some  speak  Kanarese  at  home.  All  speak  Hindu- 
stani and  a  few  English.  Most"  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort  one 
or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and  flat  mud 
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'  In  connection  with  this  story  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ujain  in  MAlwa  is  one  of  th« 
five  chief  or  lion  seats  of  the  LintjStyats.  At  the  same  time  the  story  of  converts  brought 
JFrom  M^rwdr  seems  unlikely.  Perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  story  was  the  conversion 
of  local  Jains  who  were  afterwards  confused  with  MArwAris  as  most  modern  Jains, 
come  from  M^rw^r, 
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roofs,  built  round  an  open  quadrangle  whicli  acts  as  a  sliaft  for 
air  and  light.     In  tte  veranda  of  a  well-to  do  house  is  a  raised 
earthen  seat  or  ota  large  enough  for  one  man  to  sit  on.     On  this 
a  blanket  is  spread  and  the  Jangam  or  Lingayat  priest  is  seated 
when  his  feet  are  washed  and  the  holy  water  or  tirth  is  drunk 
by  the   house  people.     The   house   goods   include  cots,  bedding, 
blankets,  metal  and  earthen  vessels,   stools,  lamps,   cradles,   grind- 
stones, and  handmills.     Pew  have  servants  as  Lingayat  Vanis  seldom 
take  service  with  any  one.     They  keep  cows,  bullocks,  she-buffaloes, 
and  a  few  carts  and  ponies.     Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  wheat, 
pulse,  vegetables,  and  curds.     They  like  hot  dishes,  and  eat  chillies 
as  freely  as  if  they  were  common  pot  herbs.    One  of  their  pet  dishes 
is  cooked  jvari  mixed  with  curds  and  kept  fermenting  for  three 
or  four  days.     This  they  eat  with  much  relish  adding  a  little  salt 
to  lessen  the  acidity  and  using  chillies  and  oil  as  condiments.     Their 
caste  dinners  cost  about  £2   10s.  (Rs.  25)  the  hundred  guests.     The 
special  dish  is  a  kdnji  or  gruel  prepared  by  cooking  wheat  in  water 
until  the  grain  bursts  through  the  skin,  adding  molasses  and  butter, 
and  again  boiling  for  a  short  time.     They  dine  sitting  on  the  floor 
and  eat  from  plates  set  in  front  of  them  on  iron  tripods  or  on  wooden 
stools.  At  their  meals  they  wear  cotton  or  silk  waistcloths  and   do 
not  leave  the  dining-room  till  they  have  chewed  betelnut  and  leaves. 
They  do  not  allow  strangers  to   see   their  food  and  are  careful  to 
prevent  the  sun  shining  on  their  drinking  water,  and  to  leave  no 
scraps  of  food  after  their  meals,     ^fter  every  scrap  has  been  eaten 
they  wash  the  plate  and  drink  the  water.     Men  and  women  eat  off 
separate  dishes  and  neither  a  wife  nor  a  husband  eats  another's 
leavings.    This  is  because  no  Lingdyat  can  offer  to  another's  ling  the 
remains  of  food  which  has  already  been  offered  to  his  own.     To 
avoid  this  Lingd.yats  do  not  allow  a  particle  of  food  to  remain  on  the 
plate.     Lingayats  are  strict  in  avoiding  flesh  and  liquor.     They  both 
chew  and  smoke  tobacco.     Some  use  opium  and  a  few  drink  hemp- 
water  or  bhang  and  smoke  hempflower  or  gdnja.     The  men  dress 
in    a    waistcloth,  a  waistcoat,  coat,  headscarf,  and  shouldercloth 
and  occasionally  a  Brahman  turban,   and  shoes.     They  wear  the 
moustache,  whiskers,  and  top-knot  but  not  the  beard.     The  women 
dress  in  the  full  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  wear  the  hair  either  in  a 
knot  behind  or  allow  it  to  hang  in  braids  down  the  back.     Married 
women  rub  redpowder  on  their  brows,  use  false  hair,  and  deck  their 
heads  with  flowers.     Both  men  and  women  mark  their  brows  with 
ashes,  carry  the  ling  in  a  small  metal  box,  or  roll   it  in  an  ochre- 
coloured  cloth,  tied  either  in  the  headscarf,  round  the  neck    round 
the  upper  left  arm  or  right  wrist,  or  hanging  from  the  neck  down 
to   near  the  heart,   or   the  navel.     They  are  hardworking,  sober 
thrifty,  and  hospitable,  but  hot-tempered,  overbearing,  and  impatient. 
They  term  themselves  Virshaivs  that  is  fighting  Shaiva.     They  greet 
one  another  with  the  words  Sharandrth  or  I  submit   or  prostrate. 
They  are  mostly  traders  dealing  in  grain,  spices,  salt,  oil,  butter,  and 
molasses   or  sugar.     They  are  cloth-sellers,  bankers,  moneylenders, 
brokers,    and  husbandmen.     They   apprentice  their  boys  to  shop- 
keepers, the  time  and  pay  of  the  apprenticeship  varying  according  to 
the  trade  or  calling.     An  apprentice  in  a  rich  firm  is  paid  as  much 
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as  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  a  month,  but  the  general  monthly  rate  of  pay  is 
8s.to  10s.  (Rs.  4-5),  and  some  well-to-do  persons  have  their  boys  ap- 
prenticed to  bankers  and  well-to-do  brokers  without  receiving  any  pay. 
The  apprenticeship  begins  between  twelve  and  fifteen  and  lasts  six 
months  to  two  years.  Unless  he  has  his  father's  shop  to  enter  after 
completing  his  apprenticeship  elsewhere,  the  youth  prefers  working 
as  an  assistant  in  the  shop  where  he  was  apprenticed.  An  assistant 
is  paid  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month,  and  besides  his  pay  gets 
valuable  experience.  He  learns  the  little  tricks  by  which  customers 
are  beguiled,  the  vigilance  with  which  inferior  articles  should  be 
palmed  off  on  customers,  and  gains  an  insight  into  the  intricacies  of 
trade.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  he  has  learned  much  and 
probably  has  laid  by  a  considerable  sum.  He  then  begins  as  a 
grocer  on  a  small  scale  with  a  capital  of  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200  -  300) 
of  his  own  or  borrows  money  from  a  banker  at  nine  to  twelve  per 
cent  a  year.  He  deals  first  in  assafoetida,  black  pepper,  cummin  seed, 
pulse  of  different  kinds,  oil,  coarse  sugar,  sugar,  butter,  turmeric, 
chillies,  onions,  and  garlic.  He  buys  his  stock  himself  in  the  town 
from  wholesale  dealers  and  sells  retail  renewing  his  stock  at  least 
two  or  three  times  a  month.  A  shopkeeper  of  this  kind  with 
a  capital  of  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200-300)  makes  about  £10  (Rs.lOO) 
a  year.  As  lie  enlarges  his  capital  be  increases  his  stock  and  takes 
to  dealing  in  grain  and  advancing  money  to  landholders  on  the  secu- 
rity of  crops.  Some  act  as  brokers  a  business  which  does  not  require 
capital  unless  the  broker  acts  as  shroff  or  moneychanger,  making 
purchases  on  account  of  orders  from  outside  customers.  A  good 
broker  earns  £100  to  £150  (Rs.  1000-1500)  a  year  and  more  if 
he  has  a  fairly  large  capital.  As  husbandmen  some  are  over-holders 
but  most  take  fields  from  others  paying  a  certain  yearly  acre  cash  rent. 
Their  women  help  them  in  watching  the  fields  and  bringing  their 
meals  to  their  husbands.  Though  they  abuse  railways  for  lowering 
their  profits,  they  are  a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  people  and  have 
considerable  power  over  the  local  market.  They  have  credit  and  at 
any  time  can  borrow  at  three  to  nine  per  cent.  They  have  no  regular 
position  in  the  local  caste  list.  They  eat  from  no  one  not  even  from 
Brdhmans. 

LiNGAYAT  Vanis  are  a  religious  people  and  worship  all  Hindu  gods 
and  goddesses,  calling  them  forms  of  Shiv.  Their  family  deities  are 
Ambdb^i  of  Tuljapur,  Banali  and  Danammai  in  Jat,  Dhanai  in  the 
Konkan,  Esai,  Jandi,  and  Jotiba  of  Kolh^pur,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri, 
Mahadev,  Malikarjun  near  Vyankoba  in  Tirupati,  Nesai,  Rachotivir- 
bhadra  in  Griri,  Revansiddheshvar  in  S^tdra,  Shdkambari  in  Bd.ddmi, 
Siddheshvar  of  Sholapur,  Yallamma  of  Saundatti  in  Bijapur, 
Vyankoba  and  Virbhadra,  to  all  which  places  they  go  on  pilgrimage. 
Their  worship  is  the  same  as  that  of  Brdhmanic  Hindus  except 
that  they  offer  their  gods  neither  red  flowers  nor  hevda  Pandanus 
odoratissimus.  Their  family  priest  is  a  Jangam  of  the  rank  of  a 
Mathapati  or  beadle.  He  is  the  general  manager  of  all  their  ceremo- 
nies. He  issues  invitations,  walks  at  the  head  of  processions,  blows 
the  conch  shell,  and  is  the  man  of  all  work  in  their  social  and  religious 
gatherings.  A  strict  Lingayat  Vdni  does  not  respect  Brahmans 
and  never  calls  them  to  conduct  his  weddings  so  long  as  he  can  find  a 
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Chapter  III.        Jangam  to  conduct  them.     Still  in  practice  they  tolerate  Brdhmans, 
Foonie  ^^^'  ^^^^^'  ^^^  Jangam  is  done,  allow  a  Brdhman  to  repeat  verses  and 

throw  grains  of  red  rice  or  mantrdkshada  over  the  boy  and  girl.     The 
Traders.  ^^^y  use  they  make  of  a  Brahman  is  in  finding  out  lucky  days  for  the 

Lttigdyats.  performance   of    ceremonies,  and  also  on  the  day  when  turmeric  is 

rubbed  on  the  boy  and  girl  on  which  occasion  he  chooses  women  to 
rub  the  turmeric.  A  Lingdyat  has  no  horoscope  based  on  the  time 
of  his  birthj  but  of  late  Jangams  have  learned  enough  to  act  the 
astrologer's  part  and  thus  the  occasions  on  which  Brahmans  are 
needed  are  becoming  fewer.  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and 
festivals,  and  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens, 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  oracles..  Lingayats  marry  their  girls 
between  eight  and  sixteen,  and  their  boys  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five.  For  the  redpowder  rubbing  or  hunkuldvne  that  is  the 
5)ublic  announcement  that  a  match  has  been  made,  the  boy's  father, 
accompanied  by  kinspeople  and  friends  and  a  Jangam  goes  to  the 
girl's,  and,  rubbing  her  brow  with  redpowder,  presents  her  with  a 
robe  and  bodice,  and  the  Jangam  fills  her  lap  either  with  a  handful 
of  sugar  or  a  cocoanut.  If  the  girl's  father  is  rich  he  presents  the 
boy's  father  with  a  turban  and  a  dinner  closes  the  day.  The  next  of 
the  marriage  observances  is  the  mdgni  or  public  asking.  On  a  lucky 
day  the  boy's  kinspeople,  with  a  Lingdyat  beadle  or  mathapati, 
go  to  the  girl's  and  present  her  with  a  robe,  bodice,  and  ornaments. 
The  girl's  mother  is  presented  with  another  robe  and  bodice  and  five 
of  her  kniswomen  with  bodices.  The  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  five 
pounds  of  rice,  five  dry  dates,  turmeric  roots,  betelnuts,  plantains, 
five  half-dry  cocoa-kernels,  and  a  cocoanut.  A  dinner  and  a  service 
of  betel  packets  closes  the  day.  Next  day  the  girl's  kinspeople 
and  friends  go  to  the  boy's  and  present  him  with  a  turban,  and,  if 
well-to-do,  with  robes  and  bodices  for  the  boy's  mother  and 
kinswomen.  The  day  closes  with  a  dinner.  This  ceremony  is  not 
performed  if  the  boy  and  the  girl  belong  to  the  same  village. 
A  marriage  generally  takes  place  within  a  couple  of  years  of  the 
asking,  and  on  any  day  in  Mdgh  or  January  -  February,  Phdlgun  or 
February  -  March,  Vaishdkh  or  Apvil-May,  Jyeshth  or  May- June, 
Kdrtik  or  October -November,  and  Mdrgashirsh  or  November- 
December.  A  few  months  before  the  wedding  the  boy's  relations 
go  to  the  girl's  and  fix  a  month  for  the  marriage.  At  least  five 
days  before  the  marriage  the  boy's  relations  go  to  the  girl's  and 
presenting  her  and  her  mother  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  fill  the  girl's 
lap  with  rice,  dry  dates,  a  cocoanut,  turmeric  roots,  and  betelnut 
and  leaves,  and  retire.  The  village  Brdhman  is  called  in  and  gives 
the  names  of  five  married  women  who  should  rub  the  girl  with 
turmeric.  The  girl  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and  round  her 
are  set  four  metal  waterpots.  ('otton  thread  is  passed  five  times 
round  the  pots,  and  the  girl  is  anointed  with  sweet  smelling  oil, 
turmeric  powder  is  rubbed  on  her  body,  and  her  brow  is  marked 
with  redpowder  by  the  five  women.  She  is  bathed  and  dressed 
in  a  new  robe  and  bodice  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice,  and  dry 
cocoa  kernel  and  redpowder  are  rubbed  on  her  brow.  The  cotton 
thread  is  taken  off  the  four  waterpots,  a  turmeric  root  is  tied  to  the 
thread,  and  it  is  then  fastened  round  the  girl's  right  wrist.     Besides 
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tile  tying  of  the  turmeric  root  to  tie  wrist,  for  five  days  the  girl  is       Chapter  IIL 

anointed,  bathed,  and  her  lap  filled  by  the   five  chosen   women.  People- 

During  these  days  the  girl  is  taken  to  the  houses  of  near  relations 

and  friends  and  feasted.     A  couple  of  days  before  the  wedding  day  raders. 

two  girls  go  to  the  houses  of  relations  and   friends  with  a  brass  Lmgayats. 

plate  containing  an  oil  jar  and  some   turmeric    and    redpowder. 

They  go  to  a  house,  pour  a  spoonful  of  oil  on  the  threshold,  drop  a 

pinch  of  the  powder  oyer  the  oil  and  ask  the  women  of  the  house  to 

dine  with  them.     On  their  return  they  lay  on  a  winnowing  fan  an 

allowance  enough  for  one  man,  and,  going  to  the  potter's,  make 

over  the  contents  of  the  fan  to  him  and  receive  from  him  twelve  to 

seventeen    big  and  small  earthen  jars,   which  have  already  been 

bargained  for  on  promise  of  a  money  present  or  a  secondhand   robe, 

return  to  the  girl's  and  lay  the  pots  in  the  booth.     A  couple  of  men 

with  music   go  to  the  forest  lands  and  bring  a  branch  or  two  of 

mango,  shaw/i,  pimpal,  and  vad,  and  of  other  trees  if  others  can  be 

had  though  if  the  four  trees  are  not  to  be  had  any  one  of  these  is 

enough.     They  take  an  earthen  jar  from  those  brought  from  the 

potter's,  fill  it  with  ashes  from  the  oven,  and  cover  it  with  gram 

Cake.     Over  the  cake  is  set  a  lighted  dough  or  clay  lamp   and  it  is 

hung  in  the  booth.     The  hems  of  the  clothes  of  a  married  man  and 

his  wife  are  knotted  together,  and  they  sit  opposite  the  ash  jar,  and 

with  the  help  of  the  mathapati  or  beadle  worship  the  jar  by  throwing 

flowers  and  sandal  at  it,  by  waving  frankincense  and  a  lighted  lamp 

round  it,  and  by  offering  it  cooked  food.     The  tree  branches  are 

hung  round   the   jar.     A    dinner  is   given    and  the  parts    of  the 

ceremony  common  to  both  houses  are  at  an  end.      A  marriage 

always  takes  place  in  the  evening  or  at  any  time  of  the  night,  never 

after  daybreak  or   before   lamplight.     The  marriage  time  is  fixed 

either  by  a  Jangam  or  by  the  village  Brdhman  astrologer.     On  the 

marriage  day  the  boy  is  seated  in  a  litter  or  on  horse  or  bullock 

back,  and  is  taken  in  procession  to  the  village  temple  of  the  god 

MAruti  with    a  party  of  kinspeople  and  friends  with  music.     A 

marriage  ornament  is  tied  to  the  boy's  brow.     He  is   met  by  the 

girl's  relations  and  the  two  parties  throw  red  and  scented  powders 

on  each  other  and  are  led  to  the  girl's  house.     At  the  girl's  a  woman 

of  her  family  waves  a  cake  and  water    round    the  boy's  head  and 

throws  the  cake  on  one  side  to  satisfy  evil  spirits.     In  the  booth  is 

raised  an  earthen  altar  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  on  which  the 

Jangam  sits  and  in   front  of  him  on  another  carpet  sits  the  boy. 

Near  the  Jangam  are  laid  two  trays,  one  from  the  girl's  house 

containing  a  waist  and  shouldercloth  and  a  turban,  the  other  from 

the  boy's  with  a  robe,  a  bodice,  and  ornaments  for  the  girl.     The 

Jangam  touches  the  hems  of  the  difierent  clothes   with   redpowder 

and  gives  them  to  the  boy  and  the  girl.     The  girl  walks  with  them 

into  the  house  and  comes  back  dressed  in  them,  and  the  boy  puts 

them  on  in  the  booth.     The  Jangam  or  the  village  Brahman  fills 

the  girl's  lap  with  grains  of  rice  and  with  fruit  and  both  take  their 

seats  as  before  facing  the  Ja,ngam.     One  end  of  a  piece  of  five 

strands  of  gray  cotton  thread  is  held  by  the  Jangam  under  his  feet 

and  the  other  end  by  the  boy  with  both  his  hands,  and  the  boy's 

hands  are  held  by  the  girl  with  both  her  hands.    An  enclosure  is 
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formed  with  a  sheet  in  which  are  the  Jangam  and  the  boy  and  the 
girl.  The  hems  of  the  couple's  garments  are  knotted  together  and 
the  mathapati  repeats  verses  over  their  joined  handSj  pours  a  little 
water  over  them,  and  rubs  them  with  ashes.  He  throws  sandal, 
grains  of  rice  and  flowers  over  them,  burns  incense  camphor  and  a 
lamp  before  them,  and  puts  a  little  sugar  into  the  boy's  and  the 
girl's  mouths.  He  repeats  verses,  and,  at  the  end,  throws  grains  of 
rice  over  their  heads,  pulls  the  threads  from  their  hands,  throws 
them  on  the  ground,  and  orders  the  curtain  to  be  pulled  aside.  The 
couple  now  turn  their  faces  towards  the  guests,  and  the  Brahman  s 
repeat  marriage  verses  or  mangaldstahs  and  at  the  end  throw  rice 
over  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  heads  and  the  musicians  play.  Money 
is  given  to  Jangams  and  Brahmans  and  the  guests  retire  each 
with  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves.  The  ceremony  of  giving  away 
the  bride  or  dhdrghdlne  is  now  performed.  The  hems  of  the  boy's 
and  the  girl's  clothes  are  knotted  together,  and  the  father  taking  in 
his  hands  a  metal  pot  of  red  water  and  the  mother  a  plate,  sit  in 
front  of  the  boy  and  girl.  The  girl's  mother  holds  the  boy's 
feet  in  both  her  hands  over  the  plate,  the  father  pours  water 
over  them  from  the  pot,  and  the  mother  rubs  them  with  both  her 
hands  and  wipes  them  dry.  The  pot  and  the  plate  are  now  the 
property  of  the  boy  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  The  boy's  father 
presents  the  girl's  mother  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  her  father 
with  a  turban  and  shouldercloth.  The  ceremony  of  sheshbharne 
comes  next  when  women  by  turns  draw  near  the  couple,  and  each 
standing  in  front  of  them  with  both  hands  throws  pinches  of 
coloured  rice  over  the  boy's  and  girl's  knees,  thighs,  shoulders,  and 
heads.  Some  in  addition  wave  a  copper  coin  over  the  couple's 
heads  and  give  the  coin  to  a  Jangam.  The  couple  are  now  taken 
before  the  house  gods,  make  a  low  bow  to  them,  and  retire.  Then  as 
a  sign  of  friendliness  and  good  feeling  they  perform  the  bhum  or 
earth  offering  ceremony,  when  a  large  tray  filled  with  various  dishes 
is  set  in  the  middle  and  the  boy  and  girl  and  their  kinsmen  sit  round 
it  and  take  a  few  morsels.  Sometimes  the  men  merely  touch  the 
tray  with  their  fingers  and  give  the  food  to  children  to  eat.  On 
the  third  day  comes  the  rukhvat  or  boy's  feast  when  the  girl's 
kinswomen  take  several  cooked  dishes  to  the  boy's  on  the  heads 
of  servants,  empty  them,  and  return  with  the  empty  pots  and 
baskets.  The  boy  and  girl  rub  one  another's  body  with  turmeric 
powder  and  wash  one  another  with  warm  water.  They  then  play 
games  of  odds  and  evens  with  betelnuts  and  bite  off  rolls  of  betel 
leaves  from  one  another's  months.  Either  on  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  evening  the  boy's  relations  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  girl's. 
On  their  way  cloths  are  spread  for  them  to  walk  on.  The  girl's 
relations  carry  with  them  a  large  jar  filled  vrith  water,  a  dish,  and 
strings  of  onions,  and  carrots,  rags,  old  brooms,  and  a  broken  piece 
of  a  whitewashed  jar.  At  times  on  the  way  the  boy's  mother  takes 
offence  and  refuses  to  go  further.  A  wooden  stool  is  set  in  the 
street  and  she  is  seated  on  it  and  the  girl's  mother  washes  her  feet, 
gives  her  clothes,  and  asks  her  to  walk  on.  On  the  way  one 
of  the  party  takes  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  whitewashed  earthen 
jar  and  asks  the  boy's  mother  to  look  at  her  face  in  the  looking- 
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glass.     Some  hold  old  brooms,  over  her  head,  and  hang  strings  of       Chapter  III. 
onions  carrots  and  rags  round  her  neck.     When  they  reach  the  p — ; 

girl's  house,  the  women  are  bathed,  new  glass  bangles  are    put  i'eopw- 

round  their  wrists,  or,  if  they  are  well-to-do,  they  are  presented  with  Traders. 

robes  and  bodices.  Next  day  comes  the  robe  or  sdda  ceremony  when         Lingdyatt. 
the  boy'a  relations  and  friends  go  with  music  to  the  girl's  house 
and  present  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.     The  girl's  parents 
present  the  boy  with  a  new  waistcloth  and  turban  and  the  pair  dress 
in  the  new  clothes.     Either  the  Jangam  or  the  Brahman  priest  fills 
the  girl's  lap  with  grains  of  rice  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on 
a  horse  or  bullock  or  in  a  palanquin  and  with  kinsfolk  and  music 
go  in  procession  to  the  boy's.     At  the  boy's  they  are  seated   on 
low  wooden  stools,  and  the  boy's    mother,    approaching   the    girl 
with  a    wooden  rolling-pin  wound  in   a  bodicecloth  and  smeared 
with  redpowder,  calls  it  a  child  and  lays  it  in  the  girl's  lap.     The 
girl  asks  the  boy  to  take  it  saying  she  is  going  to  look  after  the  house. 
She  then  looks  to  her  father  and  mother-in-law  and  husband  and 
says  she  must  have  good  clothes  for  her  child,  and  putting  the 
bodiced  rolling-pin   into  her  husband's  hands,   says  she  is  going  to 
sweep  the  house.     After  this  the  boy's  parents  present  the  girl's 
parents    with   clothes   and   one   of   the   boy's   relations,   taking   a 
winnowing   fan  or  a  basket,  beats  it  with  a  stick   crying  :    The 
wedding   is    over   it   is    time  the   guests  were  taking  their  leave. 
Every  year  on  Sankrant  Day  in  January  and  on  Nd.gpanchmi  Day  in 
August  the  boy's  father  sends  a  robe  and  a  bodice  to  the  girl  at 
her  parent's  house,  and  the  girl's  father  presents  the  man  who  brings 
the  clothes  with  a  turban  and  gives  him  a  dinner.     This  goes  on  so 
long  as  the  girl  remains  with  her  parents.     When  she  is  grown  up,  a 
few  months  before  she  comes  of  age,  the  ceremonyofovasa  that  is  home- 
taking  takes  place,  and  from  that  time  the  girl  lives  at  her  husband's. 
On  the  afternoon  of  a  lucky  day  a  party  of  the  boy's  kinspeople  go 
to  the  girl's  with  robes  and  bodices  for  the  girl  and  her  mother, 
and  a  turban  and  shouldercloth  for  the  girl's  father.     They   also 
take  rice,  wheat,  gram,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  and  butter  with  them  and 
go  to  the  girl's  house  with  music.     The  guests  spend  the  day  at  the 
girl's.     At  night  the  girl  is  gaily  dressed,   and  early  next  morning 
presents  of  clothes  and  grain  are  made  to  the  girl's  parents.     The 
girl  is  dressed  in  the   new    robe  and  bodice  and  her  lap   filled 
with  fruit  and  grain  by  the  Jangam  or  the  village  Brahman.     She 
is  seated  on  a  horse  or  bullock,  and  is  taken  first  to  the  math  or 
monastery,  then  to  the  houses  of  the  great  men,  and  then  to  those 
of  relations  and  friends.      At  each  house  the   Jangam  leaves  a 
piece  of  cocoa  kernel  filled  with  sugar,  and,  on  being  questioned, 
the  Jangam  tells  them  that  the  girl  is  going  to   her  husband's 
house.     They  then  return  to  the  girl's  house  where  a  feast  is  held, 
at  which  gram  cakes  are  prepared.     After  dinner  return  presents 
are  made  to  the  boy's  relations  about  the  same  in  quantity  and 
quality  a  those  received  by  the  girl's.     A  feast  is  held  in  honour  of 
the  girl  and  sweetmeats  are  sent  round  the  villagers'  houses. 

When    the    girl  comes  of  age   she   sits  apart  for  three    days, 
on  the  first  of  which  her  parents   present   the  boy  and  the    girl 
B  125—11 
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with  clothes.  On  the  fourth  morning  the  girl  is  bathed  and  the 
family  Jangam  throws  the  dust  off  his  feet  on  her  body  and  she 
becomes  pure.  A  bamboo  frame  is  made  in  the  house  in  which  two 
low  wooden  stools  are  set  near  each  other,  and,  at  about  eight  in 
the  evening,  the  boy  and  girl  are  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  sit  on 
the  stools.  The  Jangam  draws  near  the  girl,  fills  her  lap  with  fruit 
and  grain,  and  withdraws.  '  A  nuptial  room  is  made  ready  in  which 
is  a  cot  and  bedding,  a  spittoon,  betel  boxes,  and  a  lamp.  The  boy 
goes  in  first  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  cot,  and  the  girl  is  pushed  in 
and  throws  a  flower  garland  round  the  boy's  neck,  places  a  nosegay 
and  a  spiced  betel  packet  in  his  hands,  and  the  women  retire  leaving 
the  couple  alone. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  a  girl's  pregnancy 
a  dinner  is  given  by  her  husband's  father  to  which  near 
kinswomen  are  asked.  In  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy 
another  dinner  is  given  and  the  boy's  parents  present  the  girl  with 
a  robe  and  bodice,  and  the  girl's  parents  present  the  boy  with  a 
shoulderclofch  and  turban.  The  girl's  brow  is  marked  with  red- 
powder  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  by  a  kinswoman  or  a  Jangam. 
Ling^yat  Vduis  allow  widows  and  divorced  women  to  marry.  For 
a  widow's  marriage  the  widow's  consent  is  necessary  and  for  a 
divorced  woman's  marriage  both  her  and  her  husband's  consent  is 
wanted.  If  a  man  wishes  to  marry  a  divorced  woman  he  applies  to 
the  headman  of  the  caste  who  is  called  Shetya,  who  summons 
both  the  woman  and  her  husband,  and,  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  castemen,  asks  them  whether  they  are  willing  to  separate.  If 
the  husband  is  willing  he  gives  his  consent  in  writing.  Then  on  a 
dark  night  the  man  goes  to  the  woman's  with  a  few  friends 
among  them  perhaps  a  widow  or  two,  as  no  married  woman  attends 
these  marriages,  and  there  the  couple  sit  in  a  room  on  a  bullock's 
harness.  The  Jangam  who  oflSciates  sits  in  front  of  the  couple  on  a 
blanket  or  wooden  stool.  He  partly  shuts  the  door,  as  except  the 
priest  and  the  couple  no  one  should  see  the  ceremony.  The  Jangam 
mixes  a  little  milk  in  butter  in  a  cup  and  asks  the  man  to  drink  half 
of  it,  which  he  does,  and  asks  the  woman  to  drink  the  rest.  As 
soon  as  they  have  drunk  the  mixture  the  Jangam  leaves  the  room 
and  joins  the  guests.  The  guests  chew  betel  and  leaves  and  retire 
without  looking  at  the  couple,  who  remain  indoors  and  do  not  let  any 
one  see  them.  Nextmorning  they  bathe,  rub  themselves  with  ashes, 
and  mix  in  society  as  before.  For  her  first  confinement  a  young  wife 
goes  to  her  parents'.  When  the  child  is  born  its  navel  cord  is  cut 
by  a  Lingayat  midwife.  If  the  midwife  belongs  to  another  caste,  the 
mother  is  purified  by  drinking  water  in  which  a  Jangam's  feet  have 
been  washed.  They  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth  day  aftei 
childbirth.  In  the  morning  the  mother  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  e 
new  robe  and  bodice.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  women  guests 
have  come,  a  cradle  is  hung  from  the  roof  in  the  women's  hall  and 
under  it  on  a  handful  of  rice  grains  is  placed  a  waterpot.  The 
mother  walks  with  the  child  in  her  arms  and  sits  with  it  on  a  \on 
wooden  stool  in  front  of  the  cradle.  One  of  the  female  guest; 
worships  the  waterpot  by  the  name  of  the  goddess  Satv^i  throw 
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sandal,  redpowder,  and  flowers  over  it,  waves  lighted  camphor  and 
frankincense  before  it,  and  offers  it  sugar.  After  the  worship  is 
over  such  of  the  female  guests  as  have  brought  presents  of  clothes 
present  them  to  the  child  and  mother.  A  few  women  sit  on  either 
side  of  the  cradle  and  one  of  them  taking  the  child  in  her 
hands  passes  it  under  the  cradle  to  the  woman  on  the  other  side 
repeating.  Take  Gopichand  or  Govind,  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  and  Take 
Ganga  or  Bhigirthi,  if  the  child  is  a  girl.  The  women  on  the  other 
side  take  the  child  without  saying  anything  and  in  their  turn 
pass  it ,  from  above  the  cradle  saying.  Take  Harichandra  or  Rdm- 
chandra.  This  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  in  the  end  the 
child  is  laid  in  the  cradle.  With  the  consent  of  the  child's  parents 
the  name  generally  of  some  deceased  relation  is  chosen  and  repeated 
three  or  four  times  in  the  child's  right  ear  ending  each  time  with  a 
kur-r-r-r.  As  soon  as  the  last  word  is  uttered  the  other  women 
guests  slap  the  woman's  back  or  give  her  some  blows.  Several  of 
the  married  women  are  given  red  and  turmeric  powder  which 
they  rub  on  their  brows  and  cheeks,  get  a  handful  of  boiled  or 
soaked  wheat  or  gram,  and  retire.  Before  they  go  the  door  is  closed, 
and,  before  she  is  allowed  to  leave,  each  woman  has  to  introduce  her 
husband's  name  into  a  couplet.  The  day  ends  with  a  feast  to  near 
relations.  The  ling-girAing  or  Lingdhdrna,  takes  place  on  the 
fifth  day  after  a  child's  birth.  In  a  ling-girding  the  Mathapati  or- 
beadle,  the  Sthdvar  resident,  the  Deshantari,  the  Math  Gandcharya 
or  manager,  and  jthe  Guru  or  teacher  should  take  part.  But 
as  the  Lingayat  Vanis  cannot  keep  up  all  these  priests  the 
Mathapati  or  beadle  and  the  Deshantari  or  head  of  a  religious  house- 
serve  the  purpose.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  the  whole  house  is 
cowdunged,  and  the  mother's  bedding  and  clothes  are  washed. 
The  Mathapati  and  Deshantari  bring  a  ling,  and,  after  rubbing  it 
with  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  cement,  place  it  in  a  metal  plate, 
and  bathe  it  first  with  the  five  nectars  or  panchdmrits  milk  curds 
honey  sugar  and  butter,  and  again  with  the  five  cow  gifts  or 
■panchgavya  urine  dung  curds  milk  and  butter,  then  with  water, 
again  with  lime  and  sugar,  and  once  more  with  water.  It  is 
marked  with  sandalpaste,  rice  tulsi  leaves  and  flowers  are  laid 
on  it,  camphor  and  frankincense  are  waved  round  it,  a  few  drops 
of  water  in  which  a  Deshantari's  feet  have  been  washed  are  poured 
over  it,  and  a  mixture  of  sugar,  sugarcandy,  dates,  cocoa-kernel, 
almonds,  and  dry  grapes  are  laid  before  it.  The  ling  is  folded  in  a 
piece  of  white  cloth  and  tied  round  the  child's  neck.  The  fee 
charged  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  is  either  4|c?.  or  S^d. 
(2f -5^  as.)  for  a  boy,  and  l|c?.  or  4id.  (li-2f  as.)  for  a  girl,  and 
this  fee  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  five  the  larger  share 
going  to  the  Mathapati. 

When  a  Lingdyat  Vani  is  on  the  point  of  death  money  is  distributed 
among  Jangams.  After  death  the  body  is  bathed  in  cold  water,  wiped 
dry,  and  rubbed  with  ashes.  Earth  is  heaped  in  the  veranda  into 
a  raised  seat  and  the  dead  is  seated  on  it  leaning  against  the  wall, 
with  his  head  tied  to  a  string  hung  from  a  peg  in  the  wall  or  to  the 
ceiling.  The  body  is  dressed  in  its  every-day  clothes,  and  the 
Mathapati,  sitting  in  front  of  it,  lays  sandal  paste  flowers  and  burnt 
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frankincense  before  it,  and  the  ling  which  hangs  from  the  neck.  Over 
the  body  and  the  Ung  the  Mathapati  throws  6eZ  leaves,  flowers,  sandal, 
water,  and  ashes,  and  burns  incense  and  camphor  before  them.     Then 
with  a  low  bow,  the  Mathapati  gives  the  Jangams  who  are  present, 
pieces  of  cloth  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square  to  the  end  of  which  are 
tied  hel  leaves,  ashes,  and  a  couple  of  coppers.     The  Mathapati  then 
calls  forward  four  men  from  among  the  mourners  and  rubs  them 
with  ashes  as  a  sign  that  they  are  to  lift  the  body.      If  the  family 
is  well-to-do  the  body  is  carried  in  a  bamboo  frame,  if  poor  it  is 
carried  in  a  blanket  slung  from  two  bamboos,  and  the  head  is  held 
behind  by  the  chief  mourner.     In  front  of  the  body  musicians  play 
a,nd  a  Jangam  blows  the  conch  shell.     Behind  the  body  walk  the 
male  mourners  and  after  them  the  female  mourners,  all  repeating 
Har  Har,    Shiv   Shiv.      When    they  reach    the  outskirts   of   the 
village,  the  bearers  change  places  those  behind  going  in  front  and 
those  in  front   coming   behind.      Then  the   body  is  borne  to  the 
burial  ground.     A  grave  is  dug  and  in  the  grave  a  second  hole  five 
jidnds  or  the  dead  man's  five  feet  long   broad  and  deep,  and,  in 
front  of  it,  facing  either  east  or  north,  a  niche  is  dug  three  and  a  half 
feet  deep  and  four  square  with  an  arched  top.     The  whole  is  either 
cowdunged  or  whitewashed  and  the  dust  of   the  Jangam's  feet  is 
thrown  into  it.     The  body  is  seated  in  the  hole,  and,  except  the  loin- 
cloth, all  the  clothes  are  stripped  off.     The  Mathapati  takes  the  ling 
worn  by  the  deceased,  lays  it  on  the  dead  man's  left  hand,  and  places 
t?ie  palm  on  the  left  thigh.     He  then  lays  before  the  body  rice, 
flowers,  sandal,  and  ashes,  and  round  it  waves  burning  incense   and 
camphor.     The  ling  is  tied  with  a  string  to  the  hand  and  it  is  lifted 
up  and  laid  in  the  niche  in  front.     Bel  leaves,  cowdung  ashes,  salt, 
and  earth  are  thrown  in,  and,  when  the  earth  is  filled  as  high  as  the 
face,  a  piece  of  gold  is  laid  in  the  dead  mouth  and  the  chief  mourner, 
touching  the  dead  lips  with  water,  strikes  his  mouth,  and  covers  the 
dead  mouth  with  a  cloth.     The  hole  is  filled  with  earth  and  stones, 
and  a  small  mound  of  earth  and   stone  is  raised  over  it.     The 
Mathapati  stands  on  the  mound  repeating  verses  and  the  mourners 
stand  with  hel  leaves,   and,   as   soon   as   the   verses  are  over,  the 
mourners    throw    the    leaves    on    the    grave    and   cry   Har   Har, 
Mahadev.     A  clay  bullock  is  set  on  the  ground  and  sprinkled  with 
redpowder.      The  mourners  go  to  the  river  or  stream  and  wash 
their  hands  and  feet,  the  chief  mourner  gives  each  of  the  Jangams 
present  a  copper,  and   all  go  to  the  mourner's  house.      The  spot 
where  the  dead  breathed  his  last  is  cowdunged  and  a  pot  of  water 
and  ashes  ai-e  set  on  it,  and  each  mourner  drawing  near  to  it  takes 
a  little  ashes,  rubs  them  on  his  brow,  and  goes  home.     The  Lingayats 
keep  no  mourning  except  that  a  few  of  the  nearest  relations    and 
friends  send  the  family  presents  of  cooked  dishes.     On  the  third 
day  the  chief  mourner,  Jangams,  and  the  four  corpse-bearers  go  to 
the  burial  ground,  pour  a  little  milk  and  butter  on  the  grave,  re- 
turn to  the  deceased's  house,  and  dine.     Money  presents  are  made 
to  the  Jangams  and  the  deceased's  clothes  and  other  personal  effects 
are  made  over  to  the  Mathapati  or  to  the  deceased's  guru.     Lingdyat 
Vanis  are  bound  together  as  a  body  and  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  Shetya,  the  Mathapati,  and  the  castemen.     If  the 
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chief  guru  is  present  he  presides.  The  Shetya  is  the  moat 
influential  hereditary  headman.  He  had  formerly  privileges  aad 
rights  equal  to  those  of  a  police  pdtil.  What  a  pdtil  is  to  a  Tillage 
a  Shetya  is  to  the  Lingayat  peth  or  ward  of  a  town.  The  chief 
offences  to  punish  which  meetings  are  called  are  eating  fish  and 
flesh,  drinking  liquor,  drinking  water  with  people  who  are  not 
Lingayats,  and  cohabiting  with  a  woman  who  is  not  a  Lingdyat. 
The  minor  offences  are  many  as  they  are  most  strict  in  observing 
the  rules  of  their  faith.  Caste  meetings  are  held  in  religious  houses 
or  maths.  The  Mathapati  opens  the  proceedings  by  stating  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  The  question  is  discussed  and  the  majority  of  votes ' 
carries  the  day.  The  offender  is  fined,  and,  until  the  fine  is  paid, 
is  put  out  of  caste.  If  he  is  to  be  let  back  he  has  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  the  different  religious  houses  in  the  town,  gifts  to  Jangams, 
and  in  rare  cases  he  has  to  give  a  caste  feast.  '  The  power  of  caste 
shows  no  signs  of  failing.  Lingayat  Vanis  send  their  children  to 
school  but  do  not  keep  them  at  school  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
boys  learn  to  read  and  write  Mardthi  and  to  cast  accounts,  and  the 
girls  learn  to  read  Marathi  and  Kdnarese  at  home.  They  are  a 
prosperous  people. 

Loha'na's,  or  Cutch  traders  apparently  of  Afghan  origin,  are 
returned  as  numbering  six.  Probably  they  were  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Pandharpnr  as  no  Lohdnas  are  settled  in  the  district. 

Ma'rwa'r  Va'nis  are  returned  as  numbering  7234  and  as  found 
in  all  the  towns  and  leading  villages  in  the  districts.  They  are  tall, 
dark,  hardy,  and  vigorous  with  sharp  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks.  The 
men  shave  the  head  leaving  three  patches  of  hair,  a  top-knot,  and 
a  lock  over  each  ear.  All  wear  the  moustache,  and  some  whiskers 
and  beards  dividing  the  beard  down  the  chin.  They  speak  Marwdri 
among  themselves  and  an  incorrect  Marathi  with  others.  When 
they  come  from  their  native  country  they  bring  nothing  except  a 
brass  drinking  pot,  tattered  clothes,  and  a  long  stick.  By  degrees 
they  come  to  own  good  houses  with  a  store  of  brass  and  copper 
vessels,  and.  gold  silver  or  pearl  ornaments.  They  keep  cattle, 
ponies,  and  carts,  and  eat  jvdri,  wheat,  split  pulse,  butter,  and 
vegetables.  Their  feasts  are  dinners  of  rice,  split  pulse,  and 
sweetmeats  called  sMrdpuri,  Idpsi,  bundi,jilbi,  dalya,  besan,  and 
bdsundi.  They  cost  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  for  a  hundred  guests.  The 
men  wear  a  Hindu  waistcloth  waistcoat  and  coat,  a  small  flat 
Marwari  or  Deccan  Brahman  turban,  and  a  shirt  and  shoulder- 
cloth  wound  round  the  waist.  They  let  their  hair  show  outside  of 
the  turban  behind  and  on  both  sides.  Their  women  dress  in  open- 
backed  bodices  and  petticoats  ghdgrds  and  veil  their  faces  with  a  cloth 
or  odhni.  Both  men  and  women  wear  ornaments,  the  men  wearing 
gold  and  pearl  ornaments  in  the  ears  and  on  the  neck  and  fingers, 
silver  or  gold  waistchains,  and  silver  toe-rings.  The  women's 
arms  are  covered  to  the  elbow  with  thick  ivory  bracelets,  and  they 
have  rich  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  silk  clothes  and  shawls. 
They  also  wear  necklaces  made  of  lac  and  gold  beads;  bangles 
of  lac,  glass,  coral,  and  gold  ;  and  a  gold  bead  on  the  head  having  a 
coloured  cotton  or  silk  cord  entwined  in  the  hair  and  worn  in 
three  plaits,  two  in  front  one  on  each  side  near  the  eyes  and  one  in 
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the  middle  from  the  hair-parting  or  bhang.  They  colour  their  teeth 
and  naUs  with  henna  called  mendi  or  alita  meaning  lac  dye,  and  have 
a  number  of  rings  on  their  fingers  with  mirrors  in  them  and  joined  to 
each  other  with  silver  cliains.  They  have  lately  taken  to  wearing 
ornamentslike  those  worn  by  Deccan  Brahman  women.  Theyare  sober 
and  orderly,  but  dirty,  cunning,  and  miserly,  and  in  their  dealings  greedy 
and  unscrupulous.  They  trade  in  cloth,  yarn,  metal,  and  grain,  and 
keep  shops,  and  sell  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  parched  grain,  sweetmeats, 
sugar,  molasses,  oil,  and  salt.  When  they  first  come  they  begin  by 
serving  as  sbopboys  in  Marwai-i  stops  or  go  hawking  parched 
gram,  crying  out  Kdch  bdngdi  phutdne  meaning  that  parched 
grain  will  be  exchanged  for  broken  glass  and  bangles.  They 
begin  with  a  capital  of  dd.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.),  buying  parched 
grain  and  receiving  in  exchange,  not  copper  or  silver  coin, 
but  pieces  of  glass  and  glass-bangles,  old  iron,  and  other  articles, 
which  a  needy  daughter-in-law  or  daughter  gives  away  stealthily. 
These  the  hawker  gathers  and  sells  to  bangle-makers  and  black- 
smiths. Marwaris  also  sell  balls  of  parched  jvdri  or  bhus  Iddus  at 
one  ball  for  two  handfuls  of  grain,  a  rate  which  yields  a  four- 
fold profit.  They  also  keep  eating  houses  or  Jehdndvals,  serve  as 
shroffs  or  moneychangers,  moneylenders,  and  bankers,  and  are 
a  wealthy  class.  They  worship  Pdrasndth,  and  their  priests  are 
Marw^ri  Brdhmans.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meetings. 
Their  women  are  impure  for  ten  days  after  childbirth,  they  worship 
the  goddess  Pachvi  on  the  fifth,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth. 
They  have  betrothals  and  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of 
age.  Bight  days  before  marriage,  each  at  their'  own  house,  the  boy 
and  girl  are  seated  on  a  horse,  dressed  in  rich  clothes,  and  paraded 
through  the  town  with  music  and  a  pa^rty  of  kinspeople.  This  is 
called  the  horse  parade  or  ghoda  miravni.  During  their  monthly 
sickness  their  women  sit  by  themselves  for  four  days,  and  they 
mourn  the  dead  for  ten  days.  They  do  not  allow  widow-marriage. 
They  teach  their  boys  first  at  home,  and  then  send  them  to  school 
to  learn  Marathi  and  Modi  and  to  cast  accounts.  They  are  a  well- 
to-do  class. 

Vaishya  Va'nis  are  returned  as  numbering  4326  souls  and  are 
found  mostlyin  Bdrsi,  Madha,  and  Sholapnr.  Theyare  rather  tall  thin 
and  dark,  and  the  men  wear  the  moustache  and  top-knot.  Their 
women  are  fair  but  not  goodlooking.  Their  home  speech  is  Marathi. 
They  own  one-storeyed  mud  and  stone  houses  with  flat  or  tiled  roofs 
and  keep  cattle,  and  sometimes  have  a  shopboy  belonging  to  their 
own  caste.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  monthly 
food  charges  of  a  family  of  five  vary  from  14s.  to  18s.  (Rs.  7  -  9).  The 
men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  a  shouldercloth,  and  a  scarf  or 
turban  folded  in  Brahman  fashion  and  shoes.  The  women  dress  in  the 
ordinary  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice.  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty, 
but  not  enterprising.  They  are  husbandmen  traders  and  petty  shop- 
keepers. They  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods,  have  images  in  their 
houses,  and  keep  all  the  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  priests  are 
the  ordinary  MarAtha  Brdhmans  generally  Deshasths.  Their  social 
disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  for  a  short  time  and  are  in  easy  circumstances. 
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Husbandmen  inclade  three  classes  with  a  strength  of  204,273. 
Of  these  1437  (males  746,  females  691)  were  H^tkars,  178,938 
(males  89,978,  females  88,960)  Mardtha  Kunbis,  and  23,898  (males 
12,093,  females  11,806)  Md,lis. 

Ha'tkars  are  returned  as  numbering  1437  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district.      They  say  they  came  from  Bij^pur  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.     Their  surnames   are  Bhusvar, 
Jarvar,  Karvar,  Sadgar,  and  Yarngar,  who  eat  together  and  inter- 
marry except  with  families  bearing  the  same  surname.     They  speak 
IVlardthi  and  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hare,  and  deer,  and  drink 
liquor.     A  family  of  five  spends  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4-6)   a  month  on 
food  and  a  feast  costs  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30).     The  women  do  not  eat 
fish  or  flesh,  and  men  who  have  eaten  flesh  are  held  impure  and  are 
not  touched  till  the  next  morning.     Flesh  is  not  cooked  or  eaten  in 
a  house  where  women  live  and  flesh  feasts  are  held  in  out-of-the-way 
places.     In  house  and  dress  they  do  not  differ  from  Mardthds.    They 
are  landholders,  potters,  messengers,  house  servants,  shepherds,  and 
a   few  moneychangers.    Their   family  deities  are  Bhavani,  Durga, 
Khandoba,    and    Sidoba,  and   their   priests  are  ordinary  Maratha 
Brahmans.  Their  women  are  impure  for  twelve  days  after  childbirth, 
they  worship  Satvdi  on  the  fifth,  and  name  girls  on  the  twelfth  and 
boys  on  the  thirteenth.     They  cut  the  child's  hair  any  time  between 
its  first  and  its  fourteenth  years.     The  hair-cutting  is  later  with  them 
than  with  other  castes,  as  before  cutting  the  hair  they  have  to   offer 
seven  sheep  to  seven  different  Satvdis  and  hold  feasts.     They  have 
betrothals.  Pdtils  are  paid  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100)  when  their  boys  are 
married,  in  other  cases  the  boy's  father  has  to  pay  the  girl's  father  £5 
to  £50  (Rs.  50  -  500).     Except  that  they  tie  two  marriage  ornaments 
one  over  the  other  on   the  boy's  and   girl's   brows,   their   marriage 
ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Marathas.     Their  marriage 
guardians  are  the  jodnch  pdlvis  or  five  tree-leaves  in  whose  honour 
they   feast  five  married  women,  seven  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Satvdi,  five  in  honour  of  Jukerya  the  water  goddess,  seven  in  honour 
of   the   goddess  Ashar,   and   three   in  honour  of  Gadjivan.     They 
either  bury   or  burn  the  dead.      The   chief  mourner   shaves  his 
moustache  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  death  and  feasts  his  caste. 
They  have  two  headmen  each  of  whom  they  term  gauda  the  Kdnarese 
for  headman.    They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  steady  people. 

Mara'tha's^  are  returned  as  numbering  about  180,000  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  According  to  local  accounts  the 
Marathd.3  came  to  Sholapur  from  Karh^d,  Sdtdra,  and  the  western 
Deccan  after  the  great  Durgddevi  famine  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  After  their  coming  they  are  said  to  have  degenerated 
into  Kunbis.  A  Maratha  proper  keeps  no  spinning  wheel  or  bell- 
metal  pot  in  his  house,  allows  no  widow  marriage,  and  never  owns  a 
particoloured  quilt  or  vdkal.  A  Kunbi  allows  widow  marriage  and 
keeps  the  wheel  and  the  quilt,  and  eats  and  drinks  from  bellmetal 
vessels.  Kunbis  are  said  to  be  bastards  or  akarmdshe  Mardthas  the 
offspring  of  a  Maratha  by  a  Maratha  woman  not  his  wife.  The 
Mardthds  and  Kunbis  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.    Mardtha 

1  Details  are  given  in  the  Poona  Statistical  Account. 
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Chapter  III.       Kunbis  vary  greatly  in  appearance.     Some  of  the  gentry,  the  village 

Peonle  headmen,  and  other  large  landholders  are  strongly  built  occasionally 

fair  with  good  features  and  a  martial  air.   The  bulk  of  the  caste,  though 

Husbandmen.       g^g  g^  p.^jg  stalwart  and  well  made,  are  dark  and  coarse  featured  hardly 
Mardtha  Kunbis.     to  be  distinguished  from  Dhangars  and  Mh^rs.     All  the  men  wear 
the  top-knot  and  among  the  Kunbis  some  wear  ear  tufts.     All  wear 
the  moustache,  some  the  whiskers,  and  some  both  whiskers  and  beards. 
Mard,thds  both  at  home  and  abroad  speak  a  somewhat  coarsely  and 
broadly  pronounced  Mardthi.^     Rich  Marathas  live  in  houses  of  the 
better  sort  generally  one  storey  high  with  mud  walls  and  flat  or  tiled 
roofs.     Of  the  old  mud  walled  forts  or  gaddis,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mardtha  gentry  or  deshmuhhs,  sometimes  held  out  against  an 
army,   examples   remain  in  Kdshegaon,  Gurhal,  and  Mohol.      The 
furniture  in  Mardtha  houses  includes  metal  and  earthen  vessels, 
bedsteads,  and  field  tools.     Most  of  them  have  cattle  and  ponies 
but  few  keep  house  servants.    A  servant's  yearly  wages  vary  from 
£2  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  20-25)  with  food  j  the  monthly  keep  of  a  cow  costs 
about  8s.  (Rs.  4)  and  of  a  she-buffalo  10s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  5-6).     Kunbis 
generally  live    in  untidy,    ill-cared    for    mud-walled    flat-roofed 
houses  which  would  cost  about  £15  (Rs.  150)  to  build  and  8s.  to  12s. 
(Rs.  4  -  6)  a  year  to  rent.     Their  staple  food  includes  millet,  pulse, 
and  vegetaJbles.      They  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  hare,    deer, 
fowls,  the  wild  hog,  and  eggs,  and  drink  liquor.     They  are  great 
eaters.     The  Mardthi  saying  is  If  grain  is  not  life  then  of  what  use 
is  life.^      Their  holiday  dishes  include  wheat  and  gram  cakes  fried 
in  oil,  wheat    cakes,    vegetables,  fowls,    and    mutton  and  liquor. 
Animal    food    is    too    dear    to  be    often    used.     Those  who  have 
become  vdrharw  or  keepers  of  holy  times  profess  to  leave  off  fish 
flesh  and  liquor.      But    many  of  them    still  eat  flesh  and  drink 
liquor  on  the  sly  after  hanging  their  tulsi  bead  necklace  to  a  peg. 
Maratha  men  dress  in  a  loincloth,  a  waistcloth,    or  a  pair  of  short 
drawers    reaching   the    knee.     The  well-to-do    use  silk-bordered 
waistcloths    and    gaily    dyed    tight-fitting    well  folded    Mardtha 
turbans.  Their  women  wear  the  backed  short-sleeved  bodice  and  the 
full  robe  with  or  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet. 
When  going  out  women  of  the  higher  Maratha  families  cover  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot  with  a  broad  white  sheet  which  prevents  any 
part  of  the  body  being  seen.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  Maratha 
mola  or  Mardtha  practice.    They  do  not  work  out  of  doors,  the  water 
being  brought  home  by  servants  or  by  the  men  of  the  house.     An 
upper  class  Mardtha  woman  on  no  account  shows  her  face  before 
strangers.     The    wives  of  Kunbis  work  in  the    fields  and    appear 
with  their  faces  uncovered  in  public.     Women  wear  glass  bracelets, 
and    pearl    gold    and    silver    nose,     ear,   neck,    hand   and    foot 
ornaments,  as  well  as  the  black  glass  bead  necklace  the  mangal- 
sntra   or  lucky  thread.     The   ordinary  dress  of  a  Kunbi  man  does 
not  cost  more  than  six  or  eight  shillings  (Rs.  3  -  4)  and  of  a  woman 

'  The  leading  local  peculiarities  are  emphasising  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  if  it 
is  long  and  lengthening  it  if  it  is  short  and  at  the  same  time  shortening  and  flattening 
the  last  syllable  but  one.  Thus  boltdt  they  say  becomes  boKete  •JcUdt,  they  go,  jatete; 
kartdt,  they  do,  kartete.    Nasals  are  also  much  rarer  than  in  Poona. 

'  The  Mirathi  runs  :  Annamev  prdn  ndfii  far  kdy  upayogdche. 
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12s.  to  14s.  (Rs.  6-7)  a  year.  They  keep  in  stock  a  silk-bordered 
waistcloth  worth  6s.  to  10s.  (Rs.3-5),  and  a  turban  worth  12s.  to 
14s.  (Rs.  6-7).  A  robe  for  special  occasions  costs  10s.  to  12s. 
(Rs.  5-6)  and  a  bodice  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  (8-10  as.).  They  are  hardworking, 
hospitable,  and  frugal  in  ordinary  life,  but  wanting  in  forethought 
and  extravagant  on  great  occasions.  Most  are  husbandmen.  Of 
the  husbandmen  many  are  landholders,  many  under  holders, 
and  many  field  labourers  with  no  interest  in  the  crop  beyond 
their  wages.  The  women  help  the  men  in  the  field.  The  field 
labourers  are  generally  paid  in  grain  and  during  the  harvest  seasons 
make  good  profits.  Landholders  have  generally  some  stock 
of  farm  cattle.  The  position  of  Mardtha  Knnbis  in  the  local  caste 
list  is  rather  uncertain.  Well-to-do  Mar^thds  claim  connection 
with  the  old  Maritha  aristocracy  and  consider  themselves  Rajputs 
and  Kshatriyas,  claim  to  rank  immediately  after  Brahmans,  and  say 
they  eat  from  Brdhmans  only.  The  Kunbis  consider  themselves 
Shudras  and  eat  from  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaishyas. 
The  Kunbis'  busy  season  begins  in  May  when  they  start  making 
ready  their  fields  for  the  next  season.  They  work  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  with  a  short  midday  rest.  Their  slack  season 
begins  about  February  or  March  after  the  cold-weather  crops  are 
in.  Besides  minding  the  house  the  women  help  the  men 
in  the  field.  Their  children  take  cattle  to  graze,  and  a  few 
go  to  school.  They  worship  Jotiba  near  Ratnagiri,  Khandoba  of 
Jejuri,  Mahddev  of  Singnapur,  and  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur.  Their 
priests  are  Deshasth  Brd,hmans.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Pandharpur,  Tuljapur,  and  sometimes  to  Benares.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  worship  of  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur  has  greatly  risen 
in  favour.  The  feeling,  partly  perhaps  from  motives  of  economy, 
has  been  gaining  ground  that  it  is  the  place  Pandharpur  quite  as 
much  as  the  image  of  Vithoba  that  is  holy.  To  see  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple  spire  is  as  good  as  to  touch  the  god.  The  men  who 
hold  these  views  belong  to  the  Varkaripanth  or  season-keeping 
sect,  whose  leaders  are  hereditary  married  teachers  ov  gurus,  Bach 
guru  has  five  to  six  thousand  followers  who  visit  all  the  chief  shrines 
and  gather  money  to  get  up  large  feasts  or  bhanddrds.  The 
followers  of  these  teachers  are  known  by  wearing  a  necklace  of  tulsi 
beads.  The  gurus  try  to  gain  new  followers  by  preaching  their 
views.  Those  that  are  not  Varkaris  worship  local  deities.  The  Mar^tha 
holidays  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Hindus.  The  husbandman's 
chief  holiday  is  the  Pola  or  Ox  Day,  which  falls  on  the  last  day 
of  Shrdvan  in  July-August.  In  Malsiras  the  Ox  Day  is  known 
as  BenduT  and  falls  on  the  last  day  of  Bhddrapad  or  August- 
September.  On  Ox  Day  the  Mardthds  deck  their  bullocks  and  feed 
them  on  sweetmeats.  At  births,  among  the  well-to-do,  betel  packets 
are  distributed  among  kinspeople  and  friends.  After  childbirth  a 
Kunbi' woman  is  held  impure  for  ten  days  during  which  neither  is  she 
touched  nor  are  her  house  gods  worshipped.  On  the  fifth  evening, 
to  the  grindstone  or  pdta,  fruit,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  are  offered. 
A  sword  or  a  common  house  knife  or  vila  is  laid  near  the  grind- 
stone and  a  dry  millet  stump  which  they  call  an  arrow  or  tir.-  The 
goddess  Satvdi  is  believed  to  come  on  that  night  to  guard  the 
B  125—12 
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motHer  and  her  infant  from  evil.     A  blank  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen 
and   an  ink-pot  are  set  near  the  stone  to   enable  her  to   write  the 
child's  destiny.     They  name  their  girls   on   the  twelfth  and  their 
boys    on   the    thirteenth.      On    the    naming  day    kinswomen  and 
friends  are   called,  and  present    the   child   with  new  clothes,    and 
cradle  and  name  the  child  the  name  being  chosen    by  the  village 
astrologer.     The  guests  retire  with  a  handful  of  wet  gram  or  wheat. 
A  year  after,  on  a  lucky  day,  the  child  if  it  is  a  boy  is  seated  on  its 
maternal  uncle's  lap  and  its  hair  is  clipped.     The  barber  is  given 
a  few  coppers,  some  grain,  and  the  clothes  which  the  child  has  on 
at  the  time,  and,  in  the  evening,  kinspeople  and  friends  are  feasted 
on  flesh  and  cakes.     Before  a  marriage  can    Be  fixed,  the  boy's 
father   must    ascertain    that   the    boy    and    girl    are    not    of  the 
same  clan,  have   different   surnames,    and    have   a  different   devak 
that    is    guardian    or    crest.      The    Kunbi    marriage   is     preceded 
by    a    betrothal.      The    marriage    may    take  place      immediately 
after  the  betrothal  and  in  no  case  should   more  than   a  year   pass 
between    the    two.     On     the   betrothal    day  the    boy's     relations 
bring   a   bodice,   a  robe,    and    an  ornament   or   two   to  the    girl's 
house  and  present  them  to  her.     The  village  astrologer  is  asked  to 
fix  a  lucky  day  for  marrying  the  boy  and  girl,  and  at  their  houses 
the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric   first   by   the   village 
washerwoman  and  then  by  five  married  women.     On  the  marriage 
morning  the  guardian  or  devak  is  brought  and  tied  to  a  post  in  the 
marriage   porch.     In  the   evening  the  boy  is  taken  to  the  girl's  in 
procession   on   bullock  or    horseback  with   music   and   a   band   of 
kinspeople.     At  the  girl's  the  boy    and  girl  are  made  to  stand  on  a 
blanket  facing  each  other  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  them.     While 
the  priest   repeats    verses  one  of   the  party  goes  on  the    roof   of 
the  house  or  mounts  a  tree  to  see  the  sun  go  down.     When  the    sun 
is  set  the  verses  cease,  the  cloth  held  between  the  boy  and  girl  is 
pulled  on  one  side,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.     Cotton  thread 
is  passed  ten  times  round  the  boy  and  girl,  and  the  threads  are  cut  in 
two  and  tied  round  the  wrists  of  the  boy  and  girl.     Next  comes  the 
girl-giving  or  kanyaddn  when  butter  is  poured  over  the  hands  of  the 
boy  and  girl.     The  girl's  parents  wash  the  boy's  feet  in  a   metal 
plate  with  water  and  the  ceremony  is  over.     The  boy  and  girl  are 
seated  on  a  blanket  and   fed  with  milk  and  rice.     Brdhmans   are 
presented  with  money  and  retire.     Either  on  that  or  on  the  next 
day  the  boy  steals  an  image  from  the  girl's  family  god  house  and 
goes  in  procession  to  his  village.     Marathas  allow  widow  marriage 
but  hold  the  ceremony  only  on  dark  nights.     No  married  woman  or 
girl  attends  the  ceremony  and  the  faces  of  the  newly  married  couple 
are  not  seen  for  a  couple  of  days.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is 
seated  by  herself  for  four  days  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice  or 
wheat,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  and  dates.     Mardthas,  as  a  rule  burn  their 
dead,   and   the   Kunbis   either   burn   or   bury.     The  dead   body  is 
washed,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  redpowder  and  betel  leaves  are  thrown 
over  it.     The  chief  mourner  walks  before  the  body,  carrying  a  firepot 
hanging  from  a  string.      They  mourn  ten  days  and  offer  a  rice  flour 
ball  on  the    eleventh.     They   feast   bearers   and  kinspeople   on  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste 
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feeling,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings  under  tlie  village 
pdtil  or  headman.  Some  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school  but  keep 
them  at  school  only  for  a  short  time.  They  suffered  severely 
during  the  1876-77  famine,  and  though  they  have  since  improved 
considerably  they  are  still  as  a  class  poor  and  in  debt.  Many  of 
them  have  taken  service  as  messengers  and  constables  or  work  as 
day  labourers  either  locally  or  wherever  they  hear  of  well  paid 
employment.  They  stay  away  until  they  can  bring  back  a  score  or 
two,  ekvisa  or  donvisa,  of  rupees. 

Malis,  or  Gardeners,  are  returned  as  numbering  about  24,000 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into 
Khirsdgar  Mdlis  and  Ednt  Malis.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi, 
and  they  look  and  dress  like  cultivating  Mardthas  except  that  the 
women  wear  shoes  like  men's  shoes.  Their  houses  do  not  differ  from 
Kunbi  houses  and  they  keep  servants,  cattle,  ponies,  and  sheep  and 
goats.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  and  their  feasts  of 
the  cakes  called  puran  polis  and  telchis  cost  them  £1  8s.  to  £2 
(Rs.  14  -  20)  for  every  hundred  guests.  Mdlis  are  a  hardworking 
orderly  and  contented  people.  They  earn  their  living  as  husbandmen 
gardeners  and  labourers,  and  their  women  and  children  help  in 
selling  vegetables  and  flowers.  They  worship  AmbAi,  BhavAni,  Janai, 
Khandoba,  Mah^dev,  Tukai,  and  Vithoba ;  and  their  priests  are 
ordinary  Mardtha  Brahmans  to  whom  they  pay  great  respect.  Except 
that  at  the  marriage  time  their  boys  and  girls  are  rubbed  with  turmeric 
at  their  house  by  washerwomen,  their  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  MarathdiS.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead,  hold 
caste  councils,  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Craftsmen  include  thirty  classes  with  a  strength  of  74,900  or 
13'9  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are : 
Sholdpur  Craftsmen,  1881, 


Urnaios. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

DlvlSIOJf. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

BeWI,rs 

52 

66 

117 

Panoh&ls 

113 

103 

216 

Bhadbhunj&s     ... 

2 

2 

4 

Pitharvata 

195 

215 

410 

Buruda 

177 

166 

343 

Patvekars 

4 

3 

7 

Cb&mbhS,r8 

5801 

5680 

11,381 

RaDg£lris 

447 

444 

891 

Gavandis 

409 

403 

812 

B&ul9 

263 

266 

629 

Ghis9dis 

128 

141 

269 

Saltangars 

42 

40 

82 

K&ranjkars 

230 

218 

448 

S&lis 

4681 

4269 

8950 

Eisirs 

816 

768 

1573 

San  gars 

674 

683 

1857 

Khatris 

623 

551 

1174 

Sonars 

2666 

2427 

5092 

KosMis 

5603 

6163 

10,668 

Sut&rs 

2470 

2364 

4824 

Kumbhars 

1972 

1880 

3852 

Shimpis 

3092 

3165 

6247 

L&kheris 

24 

26 

60 

Tilmbats 

163 

151 

314 

Loh&r9 

1612 

1426 

2938 

T&mholis 

4 

4 

8 

LonfLrls 
NWlis 

2339 
422 

2286 
401 

4626 
823 

Telis 

3422 

3328 

6760 

Ot&ris 

74 

82 

156 

Total    .. 

38,320 

36,520 

74,900 

Belda'rs,  or  Quarrymen,  are  returned  as  numbering  117  and 
as  found  in  B^rsi,  Karmdla,  Sd,ngola,  and  Sholapur.  They  are 
strong  and  dark  and  the  men  wear  the  moustache  and  top-knot. 
They  speak  Mardthi.  They  are  stone-cutters  and  bricklayers,  digging 
wells,  blasting  rocks,  and  breaking  stones.  Their  houses  are  like 
those  of  cultivating  Mardthas.  The  men  wear  the  loincloth,  waist- 
cloth,  and    short  tight  trousers  or  cholnds,  the   jacket,  ^and  the 
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Maratta  turban;  and  the  women  dress  in  the  ordinary  Mard,tha  robe 
and  bodice  and  do  not  tuck  the  end  of  the  robe  back  between  the 
feet.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  are 
hardworking,  orderly,  and  hospitable  but  fond  of  drink.  They 
have  caste  councils,  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady 
people  earning  enough  to  maintain  themselves. 

Bhadbbunja's  or  Grain-Parchers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
four  and  as  found  in  the  ShoMpur  town.  They  are  divided  into 
Mar^thds  and  Pardeshis.  The  following  particulars  apply  to  the 
Mardtha  Bhadbhunjas.  Their  surnames  are  ^Gaikavdd,  Jadhav, 
Povar,  and  Sinde,  who  eat  together  and  families  with  the  same 
surname  do  not  intermarry.  They  look  like  Mar^thds,  speak 
Mardthi,  and  live  in  houses  the  same  as  Mardtha  houses  except  for 
the  furnace  or  bhatti  and  a  shop  in  the  veranda.  In  dress  and  food 
they  resemble  Marathas,  eating  fish,  fowls,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
hare,  deer,  and  wild  hog.  They  are  an  orderly,  sober,  hardworking 
and  even-tempered  people.  In  addition  to  parching  and  selling 
grain  and  pulse,  they  sometimes  serve  as  day  labourers,  entrusting 
their  shops  to  their  wives  and  children.  They  sometimes  borrow 
money  and  have  to  pay  interest  at  two,  three,  or  even  four  per  cent 
a  monbh.  They  always  borrow  small  sums  never  as  much  as  one 
hundred  rupees  as  no  one  will  advance  them  that  sum  on  the  security 
of  their  goods.  In  religion,  customs,  and  community  they  are  the 
same  as  Mardthas.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  poor 
people. 

Buruds,  or  Bamboo-workers,  are  returned  as  numbering  343 
and  as  found  in  towns  and  large  villages.  According  to  their  own 
account  they  are  descended  from  Kenshuka,  whose  father's  name 
was  Bhivar  and  his  mother's  Kuvinta,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
come  into  the  district  five  or  sis  generations  back.  They  are  dark 
and  strong  and  the  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache.  They 
speak  Marathi  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  live  in  untidy  and  ill- 
cared  for  grass  huts  or  houses  of  stone  and  mud  with  flat  or  tiled 
roofs.  Their  house  goods  include  earthen  and  a  few  metal  vessels. 
They  keep  no  servants  and  a  few  own  cows,  buffaloes,  and  sheep. 
They  do  not  eat  beef  or  the  flesh  of  dead  cattle.  Their  staple  food 
is  jvdri,  vegetables,  and  chillies.  They  drink  liquor  sometimes  to 
excess.  The  dress  of  the  men  and  women  is  the  same  as  the 
Mhdr's  dress.  They  are  hardworking,  patient,  and  forbearing, 
but  intemperate  and  dirty.  They  make  bamboo  baskets,  mats^ 
winnowing  fans,  and  sieves,  and  a  few  make  cane  chairs  and  cots! 
In  Pandharpur  they  find  good  employment  in  making  fine  bamboo 
sticks  for  the  use  of  the  frankincense  stick  preparers.  Their 
women,  besides  minding  the  house,  help  them  in  their  work  of 
making  and  hawking  fans  and  baskets.  They  belong  to  no 
particular  sect,  and  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  chiefly 
Ambdbdi,  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  Satvai.  Their  priests  are  village 
Brahmans  and  they  have  no  priests  belonging  to  their  own  caste. 
Ihey  keep  all  Hmdu  fasts  and  feasts  and  believe  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  They  marry  their  children  early ;  the  girls  between 
seven  and  twelve,  and  the  boys  between  twelve  and  twenty.     The 
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cost  varies  from  £2  10s.  to  £6  (Rs.  25  -  60).  Except  that  their 
guardian  or  devak  is  the  mango  tree,  branches  of  which  are  brought 
home  and  tied  to  the  marriage  hall,  and  that  the  boy  and  girl  are 
married  on  the  earthen  altar  or  ota,  their  marriage  and  funeral 
ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mhdrs  and  Mangs.  They 
generally  bury  their  dead.  They  allow  widow  marriage  making  ovei- 
the  first  husband's  children  to  his  relations.  They  have  a  caste 
council,  and  their  headman,  who  is  called  mhetrya  decides  social 
disputes  in  consultation  with  a  few  leading  members  of  the  caste. 
The  fine  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  caste  feast.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  as  their  calling  is  not  well  paid,  many 
have  turned  Vdrkaris  or  Pandharpur  holy  time  keepers  and  go 
about  begging. 

Cha'mblia'rs,  or  Leather-workers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
1131  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  Their  surnames  are 
Dhodke,  Kamble,  and  Vdghmdre.'  Families  with  the  same  surname 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  generally  rather 
fair  with  regular  features,  and  the  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
moustache,  and  a  few  the  whiskers.  They  speak  Mardthi  and  live 
either  in  grass  huts  with  thatched  roofs  or  in  mud  and  stone  houses 
with  flat  roofs,  setting  apart  the  veranda  for  a  workshop.  They 
keep  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  and  their  houses  are  dirty  and  ill- 
cared  for.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men 
wear  a  loincloth  and  blanket,  and  occasionally  a  waistcloth, 
jacket,  and  turban.  The  women  dress  in  the  usual  Mardtha  robe 
and  bodice.  Their  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  as  their  every-day 
dress  except  that  it  is  clean.  They  are  hospitable  and  forbearing, 
but  fond  of  drink,  and  proverbially  lazy,  as  the  saying  goes.  Under 
his  haunches  the  awl,  and  in  his  house  starving  children.^  They  work 
in  leather,  cut  and  dye  skins,  make  sandals  shoes  and  water  bags, 
and  till  the  ground.  The  women  help  the  men  in  drawing  silk 
flowers  and  making  silk  borders  to  the  shoes.  Some  serve  as 
labourers  and  hold  torches  in  marriage  processions.  They  worship 
the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  and  have  house  images  of 
Bahiri,  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  Mhasoba.  They  keep  the  usual 
Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  their  priests  are  village  Brdhmans  to 
whom  they  pay  the  greatest  respect.  They  worship  Satvai  on  the 
fifth  day  after  childbirth,  name  the  child  either _on  the  twelfth  or 
the  thirteenth,  and  clip  the  child's  hair  within  four  to  six  months. 
"With  them  marriage  is  preceded  by  betrothal.  Before  marriage  they 
rub  the  boy  and  girl  at  their  houses  with  turmeric,  and  as  a  guardian 
or  devah  tie pdnchpdlvis  or  five  tree  leaves  that  is  of  the  mango,  the 
umhar  Ficus  glomerata,  the  jdmhhul  Syzigium  jambolanum,  the 
saundad  Prosopis  spicegera,  and  rui  Calotropis  gigantea  to  a  post  of 
the  booth  and.worship  them,  offering  a  fish  and  feasting  on  its  flesh. 
The  poor  bury  the  dead  and  those  who  can  afford  it  burn  them. 
They  allow  widow  marriage,  the  widower  during  the  ceremony 
being  seated  on  bullock  harness  and  the  widow  on  a  low  wooden 
stool.     They   have    a    caste    council  and    settle  social  disputes  in 
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presence  of  the  headman.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to   school. 
Their  income  is  fair  and  enough  to  keep  them. 

Gavandis,  or  Masons^  are  returned  as  numbering  8 1 2  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Jingars,  Jires, 
Kamdthis,  Mardthas,  Panchdls^  and  Sagars.  A  few  Brdhmans  also 
work  as  masons.  Of  these  Jingars,  Kdm^thiSj  and  Brdhmans  are 
found  in  very  small  numbers  in  the  district,  and  Panchals  are  rare. 

JiEE  Gavandis  are  found  only  in  Pandharpur  and  ShoMpur. 
They  are  called  Jires  after  their  headman's  surname  who  was  the 
Bddshas'  or  Bijdpur  kings'  builder.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
Maratha  husbandmen  who  were  put  out  of  caste  because  they 
refused  to  pay  a  fine  of  £15  (Rs.  150)  which  their  castefellows 
levied  on  them  for  building  mosques  for  the  Adil-Sh^hi  kings 
(1490-1686)  atBijapur.  They  sayMafd;thAs  are  willing  to  let  them 
back,  but  that  they  do  not  wish  to  go  back,  because  the  Marathas 
have  lately  taken  to  eating,  and,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  marrying 
with  Telis  and  Sangars.  The  Jires  and  Mard,thd,s  eat  together,  and 
their  married  women  or  savdshms  attend  feasts  at  one  another's 
houses.  Bodhlebava,  a  great  Mardtha  saint,  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Dhamangaon  in  Bdrsi,  is  anxious  that  the  Jires  should  go  back 
and  join  the  Mardthas.  The  Jires  are  said  to  have  come  into  the 
district  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  to  build  Sindia's  mansion  in 
Pandharpur.  They  have  Kadus  or  bastards  among  them,  with 
whom  they  eat  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  Jire  surnames  are 
Kd.mle,  Pavdr,  Sd,lunke,  and  Surve,  and  families  having  the  same 
surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
men  are  Apa,  Balvanta,  Ganpati,  and  RAma ;  and  among  women 
Blubdi,  Ittai,  Rakhumdi  and  Subdi.  All  belong  to  the  sun  family  called  - 
Surygotra  or  Surugotra.  Neither  men  nor  women  differ  from 
cultivating  Mardthds  in  look,  speech,  house,  dress,  or  food.  They  eat 
fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  rabbits,  hares,  and  fowls,  and  their 
staple  food  is  hajri,  tur,  jvari,  milk,  and  every  two  or  three  days 
rice.  They  drink  liquor  once  or  twice  a  year  especially  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Shimga  or  Holi  holidays  in  March-April.  They  are  not 
great  eaters  or  drinkers,  neither  are  they  good  cooks.  There  is 
nothing  special  or  proverbial  about  their  cooking.  Before  beginning 
to  dine,  they  sprinkle  a  little  cold  water  round  the  dining  plate  and 
sip  some  water  repeating  the  words  Erishndrpan  that  is  for  the 
acceptance  of  Krishna.  The  Jires  are  hardworking,  eventempered, 
sober,  thrifty,  hospitable,  contented,  and  orderly.  They  are  masons 
and  husbandmen  and  their  women  mind  the  house*.  Their  boys 
begin  to  help  from  fifteen  or  eighteen.  A  trained  mason  earns 
£1  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  15-30)  a  month.  All  find  constant  employment. 
They  build  houses,  ponds,  wells,  bridges  and  temples,  and  carve 
stone  or  mould  clay  images  of  gods  and  animals,  which  they  sell  at 
3d.  to  £20  (Rs.  i-200).  Their  craft  prospers  and  they  have 
credit  being  able  to  borrow  at  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent  a  year  and 
almost  never  fail  to  pay  their  debts.  Their  family  deities  are 
Bhavani  of  Tuljdpur,  Jakhd,i  and  Jokhdi,  and  Khandoba  of  Jejuri. 
They  also  worship  all  Brdhmanical  gods  and  goddesses  and 
keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.     Their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
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Maratha  Brdhmans,  before  whom  they  bow  and  whom  they  worship 
as  gods.  Their  gurus  or  religious  teachers  are  either  Gosavis  or 
Brdhmans.  When  a  child  or  a  grown  person  is  initiated  the  teacher 
whispers  into  his  right  ear  a  sacred  verse.  A  year  or  two  after 
marriage  they  generally  go  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  teacher. 
They  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and  soothsaying,  and,  when 
sickness  comes  to  a  family,  they  consult  a  seer  or  devrushi  as  to  the 
best  means  for  driving  out  the  evil  spirit.  When  a  boy  is  twelve, 
sixteen,  or  eighteen  years  old  his  parents  think  of  marrying  him. 
The  girl  chosen  to  be  his  wife  is  generally  eight  to  twelve  years  old, 
but  they  have  no  rule  that  girls  should  be  married  before  they 
come  of  age.  Before  a  marriage  can  be  fixed,  the  parties  must 
ascertain  that  the  boy  and  girl  have  different  surnames  and  have 
not  the  same  guardian  or  devak.  After  talking  the  matter  over 
with  his  wife  and  the  elderly  women  of  his  house  and  fixing 
on  some  girl  the  boy^s  father  goes  to  a  Brdhman  and  asks  him 
when  he  should  set  out  to  make  an  ofier  of  marriage  for  his  boy. 
The  Brdhman,  who  is  generally  a  village  astrologer  names  the  day, 
and  the  boy's  father,  tying  in  a  cloth  a  few  cakes  and  some 
vegetables,  fried  fish,  and  pounded  chillies,  starts  for  the  girl's 
with  a  kinsman  or  two.  When  they  reach  the  girl's,  the  boy's  father 
makes  over  the  bundle  of  cakes  to  the  women  of  the  house,  and 
the  fathers  sit  on  the  veranda,  on  a  blanket  spread  for  them,  talking 
the  matter  over,  asking  one  another  the  boy's  and  girl's  ages,  their 
surnames,  and  their  guardians  or  devahs.  After  some  pressure 
the  girl's  father  agrees  to  give  his  daughter,  and  they  siip  together 
often  from  the  same  plate.  Next  morning  the  fathers  go  to  the 
village  Brdhman,  and  tell  him  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  names, 
eat  a  dish  of  rice  and  sugar,  and  settle  what  presents  each  is  to 
make  to  the  other's  child.  Next  day  some  of  the  boy's  kinspeople 
bring  a  robe  and  bodice,  go  to  the  girl's  house  and  present  it  to 
her.  From  this  time  marriage  preparations  are  pressed  on.  When 
the  Brdihman  has  fixed  a  lucky  evening  for  the  wedding,  word  is 
sent  to  the  girl's  parents,  and  the  boy's  father  sends  invitations  to 
relations  and  friends.  Marriage  booths  are  built  at  both  houses. 
Except  that  an  altar  is  built  at  the  girl's,  the  preparations  at  both 
houses  are  the  same.  Musicians  are  called  and  early  in  the  wedding 
morning  at  the  girl's  house,  the  house  handmill  is  washed,  and 
turmeric  roots  are  ground  to  powder.  The  girl's  head  is  rubbed 
with  oil  and  her  body  with  turmeric  and  she  is  bathed  with  a  band 
of  little  children.  When  all  the  children  have  bathed,  the  girl's 
mother  sits  by  her  and  bathes,  and  her  kinspeople  present  her 
with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  green 
bodice,  her  clothes  are  stained  with  turmeric,  and  her  brow  marked 
with  redpowder.  A  flower  or  a  tinsel  chaplet  is  tied  round  her 
brow  and  her  head  is  covered  with  a  blanket.  By  this  time  the  boy 
has  been  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed.  He  is  then  dressed  and 
a  tinsel  chaplet  is  tied  to  his  brow.  The_  guests  feast,  and,  seating 
the  boy  on  a  horse  or  bullock,  with  music  aud  friends  go  to  the 
girl's  village  Maruti,  and  from  it  to  the  boundary  of  the  girl's 
village.  The  girl's  friends  come  and  bring  them  to  the  village 
temple,  they  bow  before  the  god,  and  the  boy  is  led  to  the  door  of 
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the  girl's  marriage  hall,  bathed,  dressed  in  new  clothes,  and  seated 
near  the  outer  wall  of  the  house.  The  girl  is  seated  on  the  boy's 
left.  They  are  then  made  to  stand  facing  each  other,  and  a  cloth  ia 
held  between  them.  Behind  the  girl  and  the  boy  stand  their  maternal 
uncles  and  their  sisters  or  karavlis  with  lighted  lamps  in  their 
hands.  The  boy's  brother  also  stands  behind  him  with  a  lemon 
stuck  on  the  point  of  a  dagger.  The  Brahman  repeats  verses,  and 
the  guests  throw  rice  over  the  pair.  At  the  end  of  the  verses  the 
Brdhman  claps  his  hands,  the  musicians  play,  and  the  boy  and  girl 
are  husband  and  wife.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  the 
altar,  the  girl  on  the  boy's  left.  They  dine  and  the  guests  either 
stay  for  the  night  or  go  home.  On  the  fourth  day  the  boy  takes  the 
girl  to  his  own  house.  Jires  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy. 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  seated  in  a  room  by  herself  for 
four  days.  On  the  fifth  she  is  bathed  and  word  is  sent  to  her 
parents.  She  is  given  a  cot,  bedding,  waterpots,  and  a  robe  and 
bodice,  and  the  boy  is  given  a  turban.  A  feast  is  held  and  the  girl 
is  told  to  make  the  bed  ready,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  shut  in 
the  room.  A  young  wife  generally  goes  to  her  parents  for  her 
first  child.  When  a  child  is  born  a  Brdhman  is  asked  to  name  it. 
The  midwife  cuts  the  navel  cord,  bathes  the  mother  and  child  in 
warm  water,  and  swathes  the  child  in  cloth  bandages.  A  piece  of 
cloth  soaked  in  cow's  milk  is  put  in  the  child's  mouth,  and  the 
mother  is  fed  on  rice,  butter,  and  warm  water.  A  lamp  is  kept 
burning  in  the  room,  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  the  goddess  Satvai 
is  worshipped,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  named. 
When  a  Jire  is  on  the  point  of  death,  his  son  lays  his  father's  head 
on  his  right  knee  and  drops  water  into  his  mouth.  When  he 
breathes  his  last  some  Ganges  or  Godd,vari  water  and  tulsi  leaves 
and  a  piece  of  gold  are  put  in  his  mouth.'  The  body  is  brought  out 
of  the  house  and  laid  on  the  door-step  with  its  feet  to  the  road. 
Warm  water  is  poured  over  it,  it  is  laid  on  the  bier,  and  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  sheet.  On  the  sheet  is  sprinkled  redpowder 
or  guldl  and  basil  leaves,  and  two  copper  coins  and  a  handful  of 
grain  are  tied  in  the  hem  of  the  sheet.  The  chief  mourner  ties  a 
piece  of  white  cloth  across  his  shoulder  and  chest.  Then  'holding  in 
his  right  hand  an  earthen  jar  with  live  coal  in  it,  the  chief  mourner 
starts,  and  four  near  kinsmen  lift  the  bier  and  follow.  At  the 
burning  ground  a  stone  called  jivkhada  or  the  stone  of  life  is  picked 
up,  and  kept  in  some  safe  place  in  the  burning  ground.  The  bier  is 
set  on  the  ground  and  the  pile  is  made  ready.  The  chief  mourner 
bathes,  brings  a  potful  of  water,  pours  a  few  drops  into  the  dead 
mouth,  and  lights  the  pile.  He  takes  the  jar,  bores  holes  in  it,  walks 
three  times  round  the  pyre,  dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground,  and  beats 
his  mouth  with  the  open  palm  of  his  right  hand.  Then  they  bathe 
and  go  back  to  their  homes.  While  the  funeral  party  are  away,  at  the 
chief  mourner's  house  the  spot  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last 
is  cowdunged,  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  lighted  lamp  are  set  on  it,  and  the 
ground  is  strewn  with  wheat  or  rice  flour.  The  neighbours  come  with 
cooked  food,  serve  it  to  the  mourners,  and  dine  with  them.  In  the 
evening  they  look  for  the  marks  of  an  ant  or  other  insect's  feet,  and 
from  the  footsteps  judge  that  the  deceased  has  died  happy  and  his 
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spirit  has  passed  into  an  ant  or  a  fly.  If  no  footsteps  are  traoedj 
the  dead  is  believed  to  have  had  some  unfulfilled  wish  or  care  that 
keeps  him  from  leaving  the  earth.  They  beg  him  to  come  and  drink 
and  leave  h.is  footsteps  that  they  may  not  be  anxious  what  has 
come  to  him.  This  is  repeated  night  and  day,  the  people  if  no 
traces  are  shown  puzzling  what  can  be  the  deceased's  unfulfilled 
wish.  On  the  third  day,  the  chief  mourner  with  some  near 
kinspeople  goes  to  the  burning  ground  and  throws  the  ashes  into 
water.  The  crows  are  offered  rice  balls,  and  they  are  asked  to  come 
and  eat  them.  If  the  crows  come  and  touch  the  balls,  it  is  believed 
that  tlie  soul  of  tbe  deceased  is  happy ;  if  the  crow  refuses  to  eat 
the  mourners  pray  tbe  dead  to  say  what  ails  him,  and  promise  to 
fulfil  his  wishes.  For  ten  days  the  house  is  in  mourning.  On  the 
eleventh  tbe  whole  house  is  cowdunged,  and  on  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  cooked  food  and  rice  balls  are  again  offered  to  the 
crows.  The  chief  mourner  does  not  become  pure  till  the  morning 
of  the  thirteenth,  when  the  wbole  bouse  is  cowdunged,  uncooked 
food  and  money  presents  are  made  to  Brdhmans,  and  the  caste  is 
feasted.  The  Jires  are  bound  togetber  by  a  strong  caste  feeling. 
They  have  no  headman  and  settle  their  social  disputes  at  meetings  of 
their  own  and  other  castemen.  The  power  of  caste  has  of  late  grown 
weak.  The  Jires  can  read  and  write  Mardthi  both  Balbodh  and. 
Modi,  and  keep  their  boys  for  long  at  schools.  They  are  a  steady 
and  contented  if  not  a  rising  class. 

Sagar  Gavandis  claim  to  have  come  from  Benares  in 
search,  of  work  to  the  Nizam's  Haidarabad.  Their  castefellows 
Haidarabad  some  of  them  wearing  sacred 
in  silk  waistcloths.  They  occasionally  come 
Haidarabad  to  Pandharpur  when  they  dine 
with  the  Sholdpur  Sagars,  but  not  unless  the  local  Sagars  dress  in  a 
silk  or  in  a  fresh  washed  waistcloth.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  district  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  are  divided  into 
Sagars  proper  and  Lekavlas  or  Kadus  that  is  bastard  Sagars  who 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use 
among  them  are  Govind,  Nagu,  Nardyan,  and  Narsu ;  and  among 
women  Bhd.girtlii,  Kdshi,  Yamuna,  and  Yashvada.  Their  surnames 
are  Gadpate,  Kalburge,  Kasle,  and  Narnej  and  families  bearing 
the  same  surnames  do  not  intermarry.  All  belong  to  the 
Kdshyap  family  stock.  Both  men  and  women  look  like  Maratha 
husbandmen,  the  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  but  not  the 
beard,  and  mark  their  brows  with  sandal.  Their  home  tongue 
is  Mardthi,  but  those  who  are  settled  in  the  Karnatak  and 
Moghldi  or  NizAm's  country  speak  Telugu.  Their  houses  are  the 
same  as  Maratha  houses  with  mud  and  stone  walls  and  flat  earth 
roofs  and  their  house  goods  include  cots,  boxes,  metal  and  earthen 
vessels,  clothes,  cattle,  and  ponies.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of 
sheep, goats, hares,  rabbits, andf owls, and  their  staple  food  ia  jvdri, tur, 
hajri,  and  occasionally  rice  and  wheat  bread.  Formerly  all  ate  flesh 
whenever  they  could  afford  it  without  offering  it  to  the  gods.  Many 
of  them  keep  to  the  old  practice,  but  some  who  have  become 
vdrkaris  or  Pandharpur  devotees,  offer  no  sheep,  goats,  or  fowls,  have 
given  up  eating  flesh  and  drinking  liquor,  and  have  taken  to  wear  a 
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Chapter  III-        necklace  of  tulsi  beads.    For  their  holiday  dinners  they  prepare  grain 

Feaoie  ^^^  wheat  cakes.   They  drink  liquor  bat  only  twice  or  three  times 

a  year  on  great  occasions  like  Sankrdnt  in  January  and  Shimga  in 

Craftsmen.         March.     They  are  not  great  eaters  or  drinkers,  neither  are  they  good 

Sagar  Gavandis.  cooks.  There  is  nothing  special  or  proverbial  about  their  cooking 
or  their  pet  dishes.  Their  only  peculiar  practice  at  meals  is  before 
beginning  to  eat  to  lay  some  cooked  rice  for  the  god  Agni  or  fire 
in  front  of  their  plates.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like 
MardthdSj  the  men  in  a  waistcloth,  turban,  jacket,  coat,  shoulder- 
cloth,  and  shoes,  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  The  women 
do  not  deck  their  heads  with  flowers  or  false  hair.  Both  men  and 
women  are  fairly  neat  and  clean  but  they  do  not  show  any  ta,ste  in 
dress  and  have  no  special  liking  for  gay  colours.  Their  holiday 
dress  is  made  of  rich  stuff  with  gold  borders.  There  have  been 
no  recent  changes  in  the  shape  or  material.  The  women  wear  the 
nosering,  earrings,  neck  ornaments,  bangles,  and  toe-rings.  Men 
wear  a  gold  neckchain  and  finger  rings,  and  boys  up  to  fifteen 
wear  wristlets.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered,  sober, 
thrifty,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  Besides  by  stone-cutting  some 
earn  their  living  as  husbandmen  and  some  'as  labourers.  Boys 
begin  to  help  their  fathers  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  become  skilled 
workers  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  A  boy  gets  8s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4-5) 
a  month,  and  when  he  becomes  a  skilled  worker  his  wages  rise 
to  16s.  to  £1  12s.  (Rs.  8-16).  Their  work  is  not  constant.  They 
sometimes  take  fields  on  lease  and  work  in  them.  They  build  houses, 
wells,  and  bridges,  make  earth  and  lime  images  of  Hindu  gods 
and  saints,  and  sell  Ganpatis  at  l^d.  to  6d.  (1-4  as.).  They  are 
not  in  debt,  and  are  generally  able  to  borrow  at  about  two  per  cent 
a  month.  Sagars  claim  Kshatriya  descent  though  they  admit  they 
have  fallen  to  be  Shudras.  They  eat  with  Mardthas,  Dhangars,  and 
Lingdyat  Vinis,  but  not  with  Ling£yat  Telis,  Pdnchals,  Jingars, 
Sonars,  KasSrs,  or  low  caste  Hindus  like  Buruds,  Mhars,  and  Mangs. 
They  are  a  religious  people  and  worship  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses 
as  well  as  Musalmdn  saints  and  the  tdbuts  or  Muharram  biers. 
Their  family  deities  are  Balaji  of  Giri  or  Tirupati,  Bhavani  of  Tuljapur, 
Jotiba  of  Ratndgiri,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  and  Yallama  of  the 
Karnatak  to  whom  they  sometimes  go  to  pay  vows.  Their  priests 
are  the  ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhmans  to  whom  they  show  the  greatest 
respect.  The  gi'irws  or  teachers  of  some  are  Ramdnujs  and  of  others 
Shankarachdrya.  They  are  either  Smarts  or  Vaishnavs  and  keep 
the  usual  Brdhmanic  fasts  and  feasts.  They  believe  in  sorcery 
witchcraft  and  soothsaying.  They  marry  their  girls  between  seven 
and  twelve,  and  their  boys  between  twelve  and  twenty -five.  After 
talking  the  matter  over  and  fixing  on  some  girl,  the  boy's  father 
consults  a  Brahman  and  starts  with  a  couple  of  relations  for  the 
girl's  house.  They  talk  the  matter  over,  and,  after  some  pressure, 
the  girFs  father  agrees  to  give  his  daughter.  An  astrologer  is  sent 
for,  the  boy's  and  girl's  horoscopes  are  compared,  and,  if  the 
horoscopes  agree,  the  parents  settle  what  presents  are  to  be  given. 
The  astrologer  is  asked  to  fix  a  lucky  day  for  formally  asking  for  the 
girl,  and,  when  this  is  settled,  the  boy's  father  returns  to  his  house 
with    his  companions.     On  a  lucky,  day  named  by  the  astrologer 
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the    boy's  kinspeople  taking  a  robe  and  bodice,  a  packet  of  sugar.       Chapter  III. 
fruit,  dry  dates,  and  betelnut  and   leaves,  go  to  the  girl's  house,  People- 

present  her  with  the  robe  and  the  bodice,  fill  her  lap  with  fruit, 
dry  dates,  rice,  and  betel,  and  an  astrologer  is  sent  for  who  Cb^ftsmen.^ 
draws  up  the  marriage  papers  or  patrikds,  receives  a  money  present,  *'^'"'  <^'"»»*»' 
and  retires.  ■  The  boy's  brother  or  if  he  has  no  brother,  the  boy's 
father  is  presented  with  a  turban,  a  feast  is  held,  and  sugar  is 
Landed  among  the  guests.  Instead  of  the  boy,  the  girl,  with 
kinsfolk  and  music,  starts  on  horseback  for  the  boy's.  They  stop 
at  the  village  Maruti  temple  and  send  word  to  the  boy,  and  the 
boy's  party  come  with  pots  full  of  cold  water,  cakes,  and  millet 
gruel.  After  the  gruel  has  been  served  to  such  as  wish  to  share 
it,  they  are  brought  into  the  village  and  taken  to  their  lodgings. 
The  boy  is  bathed  and  rubbed  with  turmeric,  and  what  is  over  is 
sent  to  the  girl's  with  a  robe  and  bodice.  The  boy's  kinswomen  bathe 
the  girl,  dress  her  in  the  new  clothes,  and  fill  her  lap  with  fruit  dry 
dates  and  betel.  Two  branches  of  each  of  the  five  guardian  trees  or 
pdnchpdlvis  that  is  the  leaves  of  mango,  thewmfear  Ficus  glomerata,the 
jdmbhul  Syzigium  jambolanum,  saundad  Prosopis  spicegera,  and  rui 
Calotropis  gigantea,  are  laid  in  an  earthen  jar  and  placed  in  Maruti's 
temple.  Then  from  both  houses  a  band  of  kinspeople  with  music  go  to 
fetch  the  jar  or  guardian  shriue  to  their  houses,  place  it  near  the  house 
gods,  and  worship  it  with  flowers  and  rice  grains.  An  altar  is  raised 
at  the  boy's  with  a  plantain  stem  and  a  pile  of  six  earthen  jars  at 
each  corner.  A  procession  is  formed  and  the  girl's  kinsfolk  with 
the  girl  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  near  relation  go  to  the  village 
temple,  and  from  the  temple  to  the  boy's.  When  the  girl  reaches 
the  boy's  she  takes  her  stand  near  the  door  of  the  booth,  the  boy's 
mother  waves  round  her  head  a  cocoauut  and  cooked  rice,  and 
tbrows  it  to  one  side,  and  the  girl  walks  in  with  her  relations  and 
takes  her  seat  in  the  house.  Two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  in 
front  of  the  altar,  the  boy  and  girl  take  their  stand  on  the  stools 
face  to  face,  grains  of  rice  are  handed  to  the  guests,  and,  when  the 
BrAhmans  have  finished  chanting  the  marriage  verses,  the  guests 
throw  the  rice  over  the  couple  and  they  are  husband  and  wife. 
Four  or  five  turns  of  cotton  thread  are  passed  round  the  boy  and 
girl ;  the  threads  are  offered  vermilion  and  rice,  cut,  tied  round  a 
turmeric  root,  and  bound  to  the  wrist  of  the  boy  and  of  the  girl. 
The  priest  throws  a  sacred  thread  round  the  boy's  shoulders,  the 
boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  the  altar,  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lit,  betel 
is  handed,  and  the  guests  withdraw.  The  boy  and  girl  are  taken 
before  the  house  gods,  bow  to  them,  and  are  lifted  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men  who  dance  to  music.  The  day  ends  with  the  biting 
of  betel  leaf  rolls  by  the  boy  and  girl  and  the  playing  of  odds 
and  evens  with  betelnuts,  and  a  feast.  Either  on  the  second  or  the 
third  day  after  marriage,  in  the  marriage  hall,  a  cot  is  laid  in  front 
of  the  house  door,  on  which  the  boy  and  girl  sit  near  each  other. 
Between  them  is  placed  a  stone  rolling-pin  muffled  in  a  piece  of 
white  cloth  and  daubed  with  turmeric.  The  pin  is  by  turns  placed 
in  the  arms  of  the  boy  and  of  the  girl,  and  cold  water  is  dropped  on 
the  ground  near  their  feet,  and  the  women  call  out  that  the  boy's  or 
the  girl's  child  has  passed  over  water.    The  family  priest  unties  the 
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wedding  wristlets,  the  boy  takes  off  his  sacred  thread,  and  after 
worshipping  them  they  are  kept  in  some  corner  of  the  house  and 
in  the  end  thrown  away.  The  girl's  father  asks  the  boy's  father 
how  many  betelnuts  he  wishes.  If  the  girl's  father  says  twenty, 
ten  are  added,  and  thirty  betelnuts  are  handed  to  each  of  the  guests 
whether  man  woman  or  child.  In  this  way  large  quantities  of 
betelnuts  are  handed  round  whether  or  not  the  guests  belong,  to 
their  own  caste.  Then  except  those  who  have  been  asked  to  stay 
for  dinner,  all  leave.  Feasts  on  both  sides  end  the  marriage 
ceremonies.  Their  age-coming  and  pregnancy  rites  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Kamd,this.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  girl's 
first  child  the  midwife  lays  healing  herbs  and  roots  on  a  grindstone, 
and  lays  vermilion,  turmeric  paste,  flowers,  burnt  frankincense,  and 
cooked  food  before  them.  A  feast  is  held  and  either  five  or  seven 
widows  are  feasted  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Satvai  who  is  believed 
to  be  a  widow.  The  women  of  the  house  keep  awake  the  whole 
night.  Next  morning  the  midwife  carries  to  her  own  house  and  eats 
the  food  which  the  evening  before  was  offered  to  the  healing  plants. 
The  plants  are  taken  away  and  given  to  the  young  mother.  On  the 
tenth  the  house  is  cowdunged,  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  and 
laid  on  the  fresh  washed  cot  spread  with  fresh  clothes.  On  the 
eleventh,  as  on  the  tenth,  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed,  the  cot 
is  washed,  and  the  whole  house  cowdunged.  On  the  twelfth,  five 
seven  or  nine  pebbles  are  arranged  in  a  line  outside  of  the  house  in 
the  name  of  SatvAi,  and  water  is  poured  over  them,  red  and  scented 
powder  sprinkled,  flowers  rice  and  sandal  strewn,  frankincense 
burnt,  and  cooked  food  and  two  pieces  of  thread  or  nddds  laid 
before  them.  The  mother  makes  a  low  bow,  and  retires.  In  the 
afternoon  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  named,  and  the  thread 
or  ndda  offered  to  the  goddess  Satvd,i  is  cut  in  two,  and  one-half 
tied  round  each  of  the  child's  wrists.  After  three  months  the 
father's  people  fetch  the  child  and  its  mother  to  the  father's  house, 
and  its  hair  is  clipped  on  some  lucky  day.  When  a  Gavandi  is  on 
the  point  of  death  he  is  laid  on  a  blanket,  and  water  mixed  with 
sweet  basil  or  tulsi  leaves,  and  a  piece  of  gold  are  put  in  his  mouth. 
After  death  the  body  is  bathed  in  warm  water  on  the  house  steps,  a 
silk  cloth  is  wound  round  the  waist,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the 
bier,  red  and  scented  powders  are  sprinkled  over  it,  and  it  is  covered 
with  a  white  sheet,  to  whose  hem  are  tied  a  few  grains  of  rice  and  a 
copper  coin.  Both  men  and  women  follow  the  body  to  the  burning 
ground.  About  half-way  the  bier  is  lowered,  the  rice  and  the  copper 
are  laid  on  one  side,  the  bier  is  again  raised  and  they  go  to  the 
burning  ground.  While  the  pile  is  building,  the  chief  mourner  bathes 
and  has  his  head  and  moustache  shaved,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  the 
pile.  The  chief  mourner  again  bathes,  dips  the  hem  of  his  robe  in 
water,  squeezes  some  drops  into  the  dead  mouth,  and  sets  flre  to  the 
pile.  When  the  pile  is  half  burnt  the  chief  mourner  takes  the  jar  in 
which  he  brings  fire,  fills  it  with  water,  bores  three  holes  in  it,  goes 
thrice  round  the  pyre  and  dashes  the  pot  on  the  ground,  and  beats 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  Then  the  mourners  bathe, 
pluck  a  little  grass,  return  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  sprinkle 
the  grass  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last.     Ashes  are 
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spread  on  the  grass  to  show  footprints,  cooked  rice  is  laid  close  by, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  basket.  Neighbours  and  kins- 
people  bring  cooked  food  and  ask  the  mourners  to  eat.  They 
mourn  the  dead  ten  days,  and  on  the  twelfth  hold  a  feast,  when  the 
four  bier-bearers  are  the  chief  guests.  Ihe  funeral  priest  is 
presented  with  a  cot,  bedding,  waterpot,  umbrella,  walking  stick, 
and  shoes,  to  help  the  dead  along  the  weary  way  to  heaven.  The 
mourners  are  taken  to  Maruti's  temple,  bow  to  the  god,  and  are 
brought  back,  and  the  neighbours  return  to  their  homes.  Sagar 
Gavandis  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  They  have 
no  headman,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  men  of  their 
own  and.  of  other  castes.  The  spread  of  Enghsh  law  and  of  lawyers 
has  weakened  the  power  of  caste,  and  the  people  are  afraid  to 
enforce  their  rules  by  the  old  penalties.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  till  they  are  about  twelve,  when  their  fathers  take  them  to 
work  as  masons.  Narayan  Bdpuji  a  member  of  this  caste  was  post- 
master of  Pandharpur  for  over  twelve  years  and  is  now  a 
Government  pensioner.  Another  was  a  telegraph  master  of  the 
Peninsula  railway.  The  Sagars  are  beginning  to  keep  their  boys 
longer  at  school.     They  are  a  steady  class. 

Ghisa'dis,  or  Tinkers,  are  returned  as  numbering  269  and  as 
found  wandering  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  said  to  have 
originally  passed  from  Gujarat  to  Haidarabad  and  from  Haidarabad, 
about  five  hundred  years  ago,  to  ShoMpur  in  search  of  work.  Their 
commonest  surnames  are  Chavhan,  KAte,  Khetri,  Padval,  Pavar, 
SheMr,  Solanke,  and  Suryavanshi,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry. 
They  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  Vishvakarma  the  framer  of  the 
universe,  who  brought  out  of  fire  the  airan  or  anvil,  the  bhdta  or 
bellows,  the  sdndas  or  tongs,  the  ghan  or  hammer,  and  the  hdtodi  or 
small  hammer.  He  taught  the  GhisAdis  how  to  make  the  sudarshan 
chakra  or  Vishnu's  discus,  ban  or  arrow,  trishul  or  trident,  ndl  or 
horseshoe,  Ichadg  or  sword,  and  rath  or  war  chariot.  When 
these  were  prepared  and  approved  by  their  master  the  caste 
came  to  be  called  Ghisadis  and  were  told  to  make  various  tools 
and  weapons  of  war..  They  are  strong,  dark,  dirty,  drunken,  hot- 
tempered,  and  hardworking.  The  men  wear  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  moustache  and  beard.  They  speak  a 
mixture  of  Gujarati  and  Marathi.  They  are  wandering  blacksmiths 
and  tinkers.  They  have  no  regular  dwelling  but  live  in  the  open 
air,  sometimes  stretching  a  blanket  over  their  heads  as  a  shelter. 
They  have  cattle,  and  during  the  rainy  season  live  in  mud  or 
thatched  huts.  They  have  a  few  brass  and  copper  vessels,  and  are 
helped  in  their  calling  by  their  wives  and  children.  They  eat  fish 
and  flesh,  and  drink  to  excess.  Their  daily  food  is  Jvdri,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables.  The  men  wear  a  turban  folded  in  Mardtha  fashion, 
a  jacket,  a  shouldercloth,  and  a  waistcloth ;  and  their  women  the 
Mar^tha  robe  and  bodice,  silver  ornaments,  and  the  lucky  neckthread 
or  mangalsutra.  They  make  horse  shoes,  field  tools  including  sickles, 
and  cart  axles  and  wheels.  They  hold  their  women  impure  for  a 
month  and  a  quarter  after  childbirth,  and  during  that  time  the 
men  do  not  worship  the  house  gods,  rub  sandal  on  their  brows,  or 
get  their  heads  shaved.     The  mother  bathes   after  her  impurity  is 
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Chapter  III.       over,  and  puts  new  bangles  round  her  wrists,   the  old  ones  being 
People.  removed  and  carried  away  by  the  bangle-seller.     A  ceremony  called 

panohvi  is  performed  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  birth,  and  another  on 
_^^™™'  the  seventh  when  the  child  is  cradled  and  named.  The  child's  hair 
is  not  clipped  until  another  child  is  born.  If  the  mother  shows  no 
sign  of  being  pregnant,  the  child's  hair  is  clipped  after  a  couple 
or  three  years.  Oq  the  hair-cutting  day  the  child's  maternal  uncle 
first  cuts  a  lock  of  hair  and  puts  it  in  a  safe  place,  and  the  barber 
shaves  off  the  rest.  On  some  lucky  day  the  lock  which  was  put 
aside  is  offered  to  the  village  Satv^i  and  a  feast  is  held.  The 
goddess  is  offered  cooked  food  and  is  asked  to  preserve  the  child. 
After  the  hair-clipping  the  child  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  new 
clothes  presented  by  its  maternal  uncle.  They  have  a  betrothal 
ceremony  which  is  performed  one  to  five  years  before  marriage.  On 
the  betrothal  day,  with  kinspeople  and  music,  the  girl  is  taken  to 
the  boy's  house,  is  presented  with  new  clothes  and  a  full  set  of 
ornaments,  is  feasted,  and  is  sent  back.  In  honour  of  the  ceremony 
the  girl's  father  presents  the  caste  with  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  in  cash,  of 
which  a  little  is  spent  in  buying  gram  and  molasses,  and  distributed 
among  relations,  friends,  and  castefellows.  The  rest  is  spent  on 
drink  and  sweetmeats.  The  boy's  father  has  to  give  £10  (Rs.  100) 
in  cash  to  the  girl's  father.  If  the  boy's  father  fails  to  pay  this 
amount,  the  girl  is  offered  to  another  boy  on  payment  of  £25 
(Rs.  250)  to  the  former  boy's  father.-  Of  this  sum  of  £25  (Rs.  250) 
£5  (Rs.  50)  are  given  to  the  caste  and  £20  -(Rs.  200)  to  the  former 
boy's  father,  on  account  of  the  betrothal  ceremony  already 
performed  by  him  and  of  the  ornaments  presented  to  the  girl.  All 
the  ornaments  along  with  the  girl  become  the  second  boy's  property. 
JNo  second  betrothal  ceremony  is  performed.  At  the  time  of  the 
marriage  the  boy  stands  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand  in  front  of  the 
girl  on  an  earthen  altai',  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  the  boy  and  the 
girl.  The  Brdhmans  repeat  verses  and  they  are  husband  and  wife. 
Four  near  relations  stand  on  the  four  sides  of  the  boy  and  girl  and 
pass  cotton  thread  round  them  on  their  thumbs,  cut  the  threads  into 
two  parts  and  tie  them  with  two  turmeric  roots  to  the  wrists  of  the 
boy  and  the  girl.  Feasts  are  exchanged,  and  the  boy  takes  his  wife 
to  her  new  home,  their  sisters  walking  behind  them  with  lighted  dough- 
lamps  in  their  hands.  When  the  boy  reaches  his  house  the  girl's 
father  presents  the  boy  with  6s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3-5)  as  safety  money 
for  bringing  home  his  daughter  without  accident.  This  sum  is 
spent  either  on  sweetmeats  or  on  liquor.  A  girl  is  held  impure  for 
five  days  when  she  comes  of  age.  On  the  sixth  day  her  lap  is  filled 
and  her  parents  present  her  and  the  boy  with  clothes.  That  day  is 
spent  in  feasting,  but  no  flesh  is  eaten  and  no  liquor  is  drunk. 
They  burn  their  dead  and  mourn  for  eleven  days.  On  the  eleventh 
the  chief  mourner  gets  his  head  and  moustache  shaved,  prepares 
eleven  dough  balls,  and,  taking  one  of  the  balls  in  his  hands,  jumps 
into  the  river  or  stream,  leaves  the  ball  at  the  bottom,  and  comes 
out.  He  does  this  eleven  times,  and  when  all  the  balls  have  been 
left  under  water  he  bathes,  kindles  a  sacred  fire,  goes  round  it  five 
times,  and  makes  a  long  bow  before  it.  A  feast  is  held  on  the  spot, 
and  one  of  the  party  presents  the  mourner  with  a  new  turban.    The 
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Brdhman  is  given  uncooked  food,  and  a  gondhal  or  a  drum  or 
daur  dance  is  held  during  tlie  night.  On  the  twelfth  his 
relations  friends  and  castefellows  feast  the  mourner  and  a  sheep  is 
slaughtered  for  the  occasion.  On  the  thirteenth  cooked  rice,  split 
pulse,  and  butter  are  mixed  together,  served  on  castor  or  erand  leaves, 
and  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  body  was  burned,  where  the  bier 
was  rested,  and  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last.  The  ashes 
are  removed  and  river  water  is  poured  over  the  spot.  After  a  bath 
the  mourner  and  his  friends  return  to  the  mourner's  house,  sprinkle 
cold  water  on  the  bodies  of  the  house  people  to  make  them  entirely 
clean,  and  to  rid  him  of  his  mourning,  his  friends  offer  the  chief 
mourner  a  cup  of  sugared  milk,  and  return  to  their  homes.  They 
allow  widow  marriage.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings, 
and  the  fine  is  spent  in  drink.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  take  to  no  new  pursuits.    They  are  a  poor  class. 

Ka'raujkars,  that  is  Fountain  Makers,  including  Jingars,  that 
is  Saddlers,  who  call  themselves  Somvanshi  Arya  Kshatris,  are 
returned  as  numbering  448  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district. 
They  say  that  the  Brahmand  and  Bhavishyottar  purdns  contain  a  full 
account  of  their  origin.  The  founder  of  their  caste  was  Mauktik, 
Mukdev,  or  Mukteshvar,  whose  temple  is  in  Bhiv  Kdnchi  or  the 
modern  Conjeveram  in  Madras.  The  spot  where  Mukteshvar  bathed 
and  prayed  is  called  MuktamAla  Harini.  Even  two  demons  Chandi 
and  Mundi  were  made  holy  by  bathing  there,  and  bathing  at  this 
spot  still  cleanses  from  sin.  This  place  the  Karanjkars  hold  to  be 
sacred  and  make  pilgrimages  to  it.  They  have  no  divisions  and 
have  eight  family  stocks  or  gotras,  the  names  of  which  are  Angiras, 
Bhdradvaj,  Garg,  Gautam,  Kanv,  Kaundanya,  Vdlmik,  and  Vasishth. 
Their  surnames  are  ChavhAn,  Gadhe,  Gavli,  Honkalas,  Kale, 
Kamble,  Lohare,  Vaghmare,  and  Vasunde.  Of  these  Chavhd,n3 
belong  to  the  Vasishth  gotra,  'NLnktesbvar  pravar,  Rudragdyatri, 
Rigved,  and  the  colour  ot  the  horse  and  chariot  is  white  or  shvet. 
Families  belonging  to  the  same  family  stock  eat  together  but  cannot 
intermarry.  They  have  regular  features  and  are  neither  dark  nor 
fair.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache  and  rub  sandal  on 
their  brow.  Their  women,  who  are  fair  and  pretty,  tie  the  hair  in  a 
knot  behind  the  head  and  rub  redpowder  on  their  brows.  They  use 
false  hair  but  do  not  deck  the  head  with  flowers.  The  home  tongue 
of  most  is  Marathi,  but  some  speak  Kan'arese  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Their  houses  are  generally  built  of  mud  and  stone  with  flat 
roofs,  having  a  veranda  or  room  in  the  front  of  the  house  to  serve 
as  a  shop.  Their  houses  are  neat  and  clean  and  well-cared-for,  and 
they  keep  servants  to  help  in  their  shops,  and  cows,  she-buffaloes, 
and  parrots.  They  have  generally  a  good  store  of  brass  copper  and 
earthen  vessels.  They  are  not  great  eaters  or  drinkers,  and  their 
every-day  food  consists  of  rice  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They 
eat'fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  dress  like  Deccan 
Brdhmans  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  should ercloth,  head- 
scarf, Brdhman  turban,  and  shoes.  The  women  dress  like  Brdhman 
women,  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  Children  go  naked  till  four  or  five. 
After  five  a  boy  wears  a  loincloth,  and  a  girl  a  petticoat  and  bodice. 
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Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  but  are  not  tasteful  in 
tlieir  dress  and  have  no  special  liking  for  gay  colours.  Most  of 
them  have  a  fresh  set  of  clothes  for  special  occasions,  a  rich  robe  and 
bodice  worth  £2  to  £6  (Rs.  20-60)  which  last  for  several  years. 
They  wear  head,  ear,  nose,  arm,  and  foot  ornaments.  They  are 
sober,  thrifty,  hardworking,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  orderly,  and 
clever  workers.  They  follow  a  variety  of  callings,  making  cloth- 
scabbards,  and  hhogirs  or  pad-saddles  and  chdrjarnds  or  cloth- 
saddles,  but  not  leather  saddles.  They  make  boxes  and  cradles, 
carve  stones,  paint  and  make  figures  of  clay  and  cloth,  pierce 
metal  and  paper  plates,  carve  wood,  make  and  repair  padlocks, 
make  and  repair  tin  brass  and  copper  pots,  make  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  cut  diamonds,  and  make  vtnds  or  lyres  and 
sarangis  or  fiddles  and  other  musical  instruments.  Their  women 
and  children  help  in  their  work.  Their  children  begin  to  work 
at  seven  and  are  skilled  workers  by  twenty.  If  the  boy  belongs 
to  their  own  caste  he  is  expected  to  know  something  and  is  paid 
16s.  to  £1  (Rs.  8-10)  according  to  the  amount  he  does.  If  the 
boy  belongs  to  another  caste,  from  whom  the  workman  does 
not  expect  much  help,  beyond  blowing  the  fire  and  handing  him 
articles,  the  boy  is  paid  2s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  1  -4)  a  month,  but  if  he  proves 
intelligent  and  useful  his  wages  are  raised  to  £1  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  10- 
12)  a  month.  A  skilful  workman  seldom  serves  under  another 
man.  ^  He  opens  a  shop  or  works  in  partnership  with  his  master. 
The  Arya  Kshatris  always  work  to  order,  and  keep  no  ready  made 
articles  in  stock.  The  merchants  who  want  the  articles  give  them 
the  metal  agreeing  to  pay  them  at  so  much  a  pound.  The  yearly 
income  of  a  working  family,  including  a  man  his  wife  and  two 
children,  varies  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200).  Their  work  is 
not  constant  and  few  of  them  have  capital.  According  to  their 
calling  Jingars  are  known  as  Chitdris,  Jades,  Lobars,  Ndlbands, 
Otdris  or  casters,  Patvekars,  Sondrs,  Sut^rs,  Td,mbats,  Tdrkars  or  wire 
drawers,  and  Tarasgars  or  scale-makers  who  eat  together  and 
intermarry.  Besides  receiving  payment  in  cash  they  barter  their 
wares  for  clothes  and  grain.  They  complain  that  the  use  of 
European  and  Australian  copper  sheets  has  taken  from  them  part 
of  their  old  calUng,  and,  that  since  the  1876  famine,  people  have  been 
too  poor  to  paint  their  houses  or  to  buy  ornaments.  They  are 
somewhat  depressed  and  some  have  sunk  to  be  labourers.  The 
uncertainty  of  their  work  and  the  large  sums  they  spend  on  family 
observances  have  sunk  some  of  them  in  debt.  They  have  credit 
and  borrow  at  one  to  two  per  cent  a  month.  They  claim  to  be 
Somvanshi, Kshatris  and  their  claim  is  supported  by  deeds  or  sanads 
given  to  them  by  the  Shankardch^rya  of  Shringeri  in  Maisur.  The 
Arya  Kshatris  are  Smdrts  and  keep  images  of  their  gods  in  their 
houses.  Their  priests  are  ordinary  Brdhmans,  generally  Deshasths  to 
whom  they  pay  great  respect.  They  keep  the  usual  Brahmanic  fasts 
and  feasts,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Gaya,  Jejuri,  Shiv  Kanchi, 
Tnljdpur,  and  Vishnu  Kdnchi  near  Rdmeshvar,  and  Mukteshvar 
near  Seringapatam.  Their  teacher  or  guru  is  Shankarach^rya  whose 
chief  monasteries  are  at  Shringeri  and  Sankeshvar.     Every  two  or 
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three  years  his  followers  make  Shankardch^rya  a  money  present 
at  2s.  (Re.  1)  a  year  from  each  house.  For  her  first  child  a  young 
wife  generally  goes  to  her  parents'.  A  room  is  cleaned,  cowdunged, 
and  furnished  with  a  cot,  and,  when  her  time  comes,  a  midwife  is 
sent  for,  and  the  woman  is  taken  to  the  lying-in  room.  The  child  is 
laid  on  a  cloth  on  the  ground  and  a  hole  is  dug  close  by.  The 
midwife  washes  the  mother,  cuts  the  child's  navel  cord,  bathes  the 
child  in  warm  water,  binds  it  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  lays  it 
beside  its  mother  on  the  cot.  The  hole  is  worshipped,  betel  and 
leaf  packets  are  laid  near  it,  and  the  navel  cord  and  after-birth 
are  buried  outside  of  the  house.  The  lying-in  room  is  cowdunged 
and  the  mother's  clothes  are  washed  by  the  midwife.  The  mother 
is  given  a  mixture  of  butter  and  assafoetida,  and  is  fed  on  equal 
quantities  of  rice  and  butter.  The  child's  head  is  marked  with 
sweet  oil  and  it  is  fed  by  sucking  a  piece  of  cloth  soaked  in  cow's 
milk.  A  lighted  lamp  is  laid  near  the  mother's  cot,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  family,  either  five  wheat  flour  lamps  are 
lighted  and  kept  burning  in  the  mother's  room  for  five  days  or  one 
on  the  first  day,  two  on  the  second,  and  so  on  to  five  lamps  on  the 
fifth  day.  Some  make  no  dough  lamps,  and  content  themselves 
with  a  single  brass  lamp.  On  the  fifth  morning  the  child  is  bathed 
and  a  handful  of  vehJiand  or  orris  root  powder  is  rubbed  on  its  head, 
a  hood  is  drawn  over  its  head,  and  it  is  laid  beside  its  mother.  A 
grindstone  and  roller  are  laid  in  a  corner  of  the  mother's  room,  and 
thirty-two  kinds  of  healing  plants,  herbs,  and  roots  are  laid  on  the 
grindstone.  A  penknife  is  also  laid  on  the  stone  and  worshipped  by 
the  midwife,  if  she  belongs  to  the  mother's  caste.  If  the  midwife 
does  not  belong  to  the  mother's  caste  the  mother  herself  lays  before 
the  grindstone  cooked  rice,  sugar  cakes,  and  five  betel  packets.  A 
lighted  lamp  is  placed  near  the  grindstone  and  fed  the  whole 
night  with  oil.  Of  the  five  betel  packets  one  is  eaten  by  the  mother 
and  the  four  others  are  eaten  by  four  young  women,  who  keep 
watch  the  whole  night  over  the  mother  and  her  child,  playing  with 
dice,  odds  and  evens,  and  other  games.  Next  morning  some  married 
woman  or  the  midwife  throws  the  dough  lamps  into  a  stream  or 
river.  The  healing  herbs  are  moved  from  the  stone  and  given 
to  the  young  mother.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  the  whole 
house  is  cowdunged,  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed,  and  all 
her  clothes  and  the  cot  are  washed.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
day  the  house  is  again  cowdunged,  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed, 
her  cot  and  clothes  are  again  washed,  and  the  men  of  the  family 
change  their  threads.  Prom  this  day  the  mother  is  touched  by  the 
people  of  the  house,  but  she  is  not  pure  enough  to  enter  the  cook 
room  or  ofier  cooked  food  to  the  house  gods.  On  the  twelfth  day, 
five  married  women  whose  children  are  alive,  wash  the  child's 
cradle,  rub  it  with  tarmeric  and  redpowder,  and  hang  it  from  one 
of  the  house  rafters.  On  the  ground  below  the  cradle  is  placed 
a  leaf  plate  with  a  handful  of  wheat  and  on  the  plate  a  lighted 
dough  lamp.  In  front  of  the  lamp  on  a  betel  leaf  are  laid  boiled 
gram,  and  the  five  married  women  mark  the  cradle  with  turmeric 
and  redpowder.  They  fill  one  another's  laps  with  boiled  gram, 
B  125-U 
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betelnut  and  leaves  are  served,  and  they  go  home.     In  the  afternoon 

when  the  feast  is  ready,  the   five  married  women  come  with  other 

guests  who  have  been  asked  in  the  morning,  and  they  dine  and  go 

home.     In  the  evening  women  guests  come  with  presents  of  caps, 

hoods,  betel,  rice,  and  dry  cocoa-kernel.     When  all  have  come,  a 

low  wooden  stool  is  set  near  the  cradle,  and  the  mother  takes  the 

child  in  her  arms  and  goes  and  sits  on  the  stool.     The  guests  sit 

round  her  and  the   child's   maternal  grandmother  fills  the  laps  of 

women  guests  who  do  not  belong  to  her  daughter's  family.     The 

young  mother's  lap  is  filled  by  her  mother  or  by  a  kinswoman,  and 

copper  anklets  are  put  round  the  child's  feet.     The  child's  maternal 

grandmother    marks  her    daughter's  brow    with    redpowder     and 

presents  her  with  a  bodice,  fills  her  lap  with  rice  and  dry  cocoa-kernel, 

and  puts  a  hood  on  the  child's  head.     The  other  women  guests 

follow  her  example,  presenting  the  child  and  mother  with  clothes, 

and    filling   the    child's  mother's    lap.     Then  the  child's    father's 

sisters  stand  on  each  side  of  the  cradle,  dress  a  piece  of  sandalwood 

in  a  hood  and  child's  other  clothes,  and  pass  it  from  one  to  another 

singing  songs.     The  child  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  piece 

of  sandalwood.     It  is  then  laid  in   the  cradle  and  two  women  one 

after  the  other  cry  out  hur-r-r  in  the  child's  ears,   and  slap  each 

other  gently  on  the  back.      Then  a  song  is  sung  by  the  women 

guests,  sugar  and  betel  are  served,  and  the  guests  withdraw.     On 

a  lucky  day,  in  the  third  month,  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  his  head  is 

shaved.     In  the  morning  on  or  below  the  veranda  of  the  house  a 

low  wooden  stool  is  set  and  on  the  stool  is  spread  a  piece  of  bodice 

cloth  or  cholkhan  sprinkled  with  grains  of  rice.     The  child's  maternal 

uncle  takes  the  child  on  his  knee,  sits  on  the  cloth,    and,  while 

musicians  play,  the  barber  cuts  the  child's  hair  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 

leaving  a  top  and  two  ear  tufts.     The  uncle  leaves  his  seat  with 

the  child  in  his  arms,  and,  seating  the  child  on  another  stool,   rubs 

it  with  fragrant  oil  and  five  married  women  bathe  it  in  warm  water 

and  rub  its  brow  with  redpowder.     It  is  then  dressed  in  its  best 

clothes,  ornaments  are  pub  on,   and  it  is   seated  on  a  stool.     The 

guests  present  the  child  and  its  mother  with  clothes.     The   barber 

is  given  the  piece  of  cloth  on  which  the  uncle  sat  while  the  child's 

hair  was  being  cut,  ten  copper  coins,  a  betel  packet,  and  uncooked 

food.     The  child  is  taken  to  the  village  temple  with  women  guests 

and  musicians,  the  god  is  presented  with  a  copper  coin  and  a  betel 

packet,  they  bow  to  him  and  withdraw.     A  feast  is  held  and  the  guests 

go  home.     When  the  boy  is  two  or  three  years    old  comes    the 

top-knot  keeping.     In  the  morning  a  low  wooden  stool  is  set  on  the 

veranda  covered  with  a    piece  of  bodicecloth,    grains  of  rice    are 

sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  boy  is  seated  on  it  and  held  from  behind 

by  his   father.     The  barber  shaves  the  child's  head  and    the  two 

ear  tufts  but  leaves  a  round  top-knot.     The  child's  body  is  rubbed 

with  fragrant  oil  and  he  is  bathed.     A  new  cloth  is  wound  round  his 

waist  and  he  is  carried  into  the  house  where  he  is  dressed  in  rich' 

clothes  and  taken  to  the  village  temple  with  women  guests  and 

music.     A  copper  coin  and  a  betel  packet  are  laid  before  the  god 

and  they  return  to  the  child's  house.     Married  women  are  presented 
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with  turmeric  and  redpowder,  and  a  feast  is  held  when  a  couple 
of  sweet  dishes  are  prepared  and  the  guests  withdraw.     When  the 
boy  is  between    seven  and  nine  the  boy's  father  asks  the  village 
astrologer  to  fix  a  lucky  time  for  performing  the  thread-girding.     The 
astrologer  names  a  day,  and  the  father  goes  home,  tells  the  house 
people  what  the  astrologer  said,   goes  to  the  market,  and,  for  luck 
buys   Is.   (8  as.)    worth  of  turmeric   root  and    6d.   (4  as.)    worth 
of  redpowder.      On   a  lucky    day  three  to  five  handmills    are  set 
in  the  house.     To  the  neck  of  each,  in  a  piece    of  yellow  cloth, 
are  tied  a  turmeric  root,  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  a  betelnut.       Five 
married  women   who    have  children   alive   are   called    and    asked 
to  grind  a  handful  of  turmeric,  and  they  grind  it  singing  songs. 
After    the  turmeric  has    been  ground  into  powder  it    is  poured 
into  a  metal  pot,  the  grinders   are  presented  with  turmeric  and 
redpowder,  and  return  to  their  homes.     The    house  people  set  to 
making  preparations  buying  grain,  butter,  oil,  molasses,  and  clothes. 
A  booth  is  raised,  and,  in  a  yellow  cloth,  a  betelnut,  a  turmeric 
root,  and  a  few  grains  of  rice   are  tied  to  one  of  the  booth  posts 
which  is  called  muhurtmedh  or  the  lucky  post.    The  morning  before 
the  day  fixed  men  and  women,  with  the  family  priest  and  music,  go  to 
the  houses  of  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours,  and  to  the  village 
god  asking  them  to  come  next  day  to  the  thread-girding.      After 
they  return  the  marriage  god  or  devaJc  is  installed  as  among  Brahmans. 
In  the  evening  an  altar  is  raised  by  the  housepeople  measuring  five 
and  a  half  spans  broad  by  the  boy's  hand  and  nine  spans  long  and 
whitewashed.     On  this  day  all  married  women  of  the  caste  and  boys 
whose  munj  or  grass  thread  has  not  been  taken  off  are  asked  to 
dine.      Early    on  the  thread-girding  morning  the    boy's    parents 
bathe,  and  a  barber  is    called.      The  priest  asks  the   barber  to 
bring  the  razor  with  which  he  is  going  to  shave  the  boy's  head. 
The  barber  takes  the  razor  out  of  his  leather  bag  and  lays  it  on 
the  ground.      The  priest  mutters   verses  over  it,    throws    a    few 
grains  of  red  rice  over  it,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hands,  cuts  a  strand 
of  the  sacred  thread  with  it,  as  if  to  test  its  sharpness,  and,  with 
another  blade  of  sacred   grass,  draws   lines  over  it  and  gives  it 
back  to  the  barber.     The  boy  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and 
the  barber  shaves  his  head  except  the  topknot.     The  boy  is  bathed, 
his  brow  is  marked  with  red  sandal  powder,  and  he   dines  from  the 
same  plate  with  his  mother  in  company  with  married  women  and 
boys  who  have  not  ceased  to  wear  the  munj  or  grass  cord.     When 
his  meal  is  still  unfinished,  the  boy  is  made  to  leave  the  dining  plate, 
his  hands  and  mouth  are  washed,  and  he  is  seated  in  front  of  the 
barber.     The  barber  again  shaves  the  boy's  head  except  the  topknot, 
and  a  married  woman  rubs  him  with  fragrant  oil,  bathes  him,   marks 
his  brow  with  red  sandal,  and  seats  him  on  a  stool  near  his  father. 
The  priest  repeats  verses,  sprinkles  water  on  the  boy's  head  from 
the  point  of  a  blade  of  sacred  grass,  gives  him  a  silk  loincloth  to  wear, 
and  blesses  a  sacred  thread  and  puts  it  round  the  boy's  left  shoulder 
so  as  to  fall  on  his  right  side.     The  priest  holds  in  his  hand  a  pimpal 
Picus  religiosa  staff  or  dand,  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  to  which  is 
tied  another  loincloth  and  stands  facing  the  boy.     The  boy  is  made 
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to  stand  on  the  low  wooden  stool  on  whicli  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
the  men  and  women  stand  round  the  boy  with  grains  of  rice  in  their 
hands.  A  cloth  is  held  between  the  boy  and  the  staff,  and  the  priest 
repeats  verses.  "When  the  verses  are  over,  the  cloth  is  pulled  to  one 
side,  and  the  boy  is  seated  on  his  father's  lap,  who  eleven  times  over 
whispers  the  gdyatri  or  sun-hymn  in  the  boy^s  right  ear.  The  boy 
takes  his  seat  on  the  altar,  lights  the  sacrificial  fire  with  the  help  of 
the  priest,  and  feeds  it  with  clarified  butter,  sesamum  seeds,  and 
parched  rice.  Next  the  boy  comes  off  the  altar  and  stands  close  by 
on  a  low  wooden  stool,  a  cord  of  twisted  sacred  grass  is  tied  round 
his  waist,  and  another  along  with  the  sacred  thread,  is  put  round 
his  shoulders.  He  takes  the  staff  or  dand  in  his  hands,  walks  into 
the  house,  makes  a  bow  before  his  house  gods,  comes  out,  and  he  is 
again  seated  on  the  altar  along  with  the  priest.  Married  women 
bring  sugar  balls  and  lay  them  on  the  altar,  and  every  one  present, 
men  women  and  children,  takes  in  his  hand  a  ladle  to  which  a  lucky 
thread  or  mangalsutra  is  tied,  puts  a  sugar  ball  and  a  silver  or 
copper  coin  into  the  ladle,  and  when  the  boy  calls  Om  bhavati  hhikshdn 
dehi,  Give  alms,  oh  lady,  in  God's  name,  rolls  the  coin  out  of  the  ladle 
into  his  bag.  The  money  is  gathered,  a  few  coppers  are  added,  and 
the  whole  is  divided  into  two  equal  shares,  one  of  which  is  given 
to  the  priest  and  the  other  is  divided  among  the  Brdhman  guests. 
After  this  the  boy  dines  and  the  priest  is  given  uncooked  food  or 
shidha  and  6d.  (4  as.)  in  cash.  The  priest  also  gets  a  further  fee  of 
3s.  (Rs.  1|)  in  cash.  The  guests  then  feast  on  sweetmeats,  betel  is 
served,  and  they  withdraw.  At  five  in  the  evening  the  priest  goes 
to  the  boy's,  seats  him  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  teaches  him  the 
prayer  or  sandhya,  and  continues  to  come  and  teach  him  every  day 
till  he  learns  it.  On  the  second  day  nothing  particular  is  done  and 
on  the  third  day  the  sacrificial  fire  is  put  out.  In  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  the  boy  is  bathed  and  seated  on  the  altar  close  to  the 
priest.  The  priest  repeats  verses  and  the  boy  feeds  the  fire  with 
butter.  Then  water  mixed  with  milk  is  sprinkled  on  the  fire  to  put 
it  out  or  as  they  say  to  make  it  calm  or  shdnt.  The  Brdhman  is 
given  uncooked  food  and  a  couple  of  annas.  A  dish  of  cakes  is 
prepared  and  eaten  in  the  house.  The  guardian  gods  are  bowed  out 
and  the  booth  is  pulled  down,  and  if  the  boy's  family  deity  is  a 
goddess  a  gondhal  dance  is  performed.  Prom  the  Gondhli's  house 
a  broad  hollow  pipe  or  chavandka  is  brought  and  worshipped  along 
with  the  family  gods  and  cooked  food  is  offered  to  them.  A  few 
married  women  and  the  Gondhlis  are  feasted.  The  dancers  bring 
with  them  two  bags  or  y/ioZ?s,  three  baskets  or  kotambalis  stuck  all 
over  with  cowrie  shells,  and  a  metal  lamp  or  divti  which  they  call 
the  goddess  Amba  Bhavdni.  These  are  placed  in  a  line  on  the 
ground  and  the  boy's  father  bows  before  them,  and,  on  five  betel 
leaves,  lays  all  kinds  of  food  cooked  in  the  house.  The  guests 
including  the  dancers  dine,  betel  packets  are  offered  them,  and 
the  married  women  and  the  dancers  are  each  presented  with  a  copper 
coin.  They  retire  leaving  the  goddess  that  is  the  lighted  lamp  in 
the  booth.  About  nine  or  ten  at  night  the  dance  is  begun  and  the 
Gondhlis  go  on  dancing  and  singing  till  six  next  morning.  At  the 
the  end  of  the  dance  the  dancers  are  presented  with  an  old  turban  or 
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robe  and  a  rupee  in  cash.  Then  comes  the  munj  loosening  or  sodmunj 
which  takes  place  from  the  fifth  day  to  two,  three,  or  six  years  after 
the  thread-girding,  but  always  before  the  boy's  marrige.  On  the 
morning  of  the  munj  loosening  a  barber  is  called,  and  the  boy's  head  is 
shaved,  and  he  is  bathed  by  married  women.  The  cords  of  sacred  grass 
which  at  the  thread-girding  were  tied  round  his  waist  and  shoulders 
are  brought  from  the  place  where  they  have  been  kept,  and  are  tied 
round  his  waist  and  shoulders  as  before.  A  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled 
with  the  help  of  the  Brahman  priest  and  fed  with  butter  and  parched 
rice.  The  boy  leaves  his  seat  and  sits  close  by  on  another  low 
wooden  stool.  He  is  dressed  in  a  waistcloth,  turban,  coat,  and 
shouldercloth,  lampblack  is  rubbed  on  his  eyes,  shoes  are  drawn 
over  his  feet,  a  walking  stick  and  an  umbrella  are  put  in  his  hands, 
a  bag  of  rice  is  laid  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  he  is  told  to  ask  leave 
of  all  present  to  go  to  Benares  to  study  the  Veds.  He  asks  leave 
to.  go.  If  they  agree  he  walks  a  few  paces,  when  his  maternal  uncle 
stops  him,  begs  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  an  ascetic  life,  and  to 
return,  marry  his  daughter,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  householder.  The 
boy  comes  back  and  makes  over  the  bag  to  the  priest  with  about 
Is.  (8  as)  in  cash.  The  priest  is  given  uncooked  food,  and  the  day 
ends  with  a  feast. 

A'rya  Kshatris  marry  their  girls  between  five  and  eleven,  or,  on  pain 
of  loss  of  caste,  at  least  before  they  come  of  age.      Boys  may  be 
married  at  any  time  and  are  generally  married  between  twelve  and 
eighteen.     The  parents  limit  the  choice  to  families  of  the  same  caste, 
and,  among  castefellows,  to  families  of  a  different  stock  or  gotra. 
In  families  who  have  a  young  daughter  the  women  of  the   house 
consulting  with  the  men  fix  on  some  boy  as  a  good  match  for  their 
daughter.     The  girl's  father  goes  to  the  boy's  house,  and,   after 
dining,    stands    on   the   veranda,    looking    for  a  passer-by.      He 
accosts  one,  and  asks  him  to  intercede  on  his  behalf,  as  he  has  come 
from  his  own  village  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  to  marry  his  daughter.     The  stranger  agrees,  leaving  any 
work  however  urgent,  as  the  helper  of  a  marriage  gains  merit.     He 
walks  in  and  asks   the  householder  to   come  out.     The  three  seat 
themselves  on  a  blanket  or  carpet,  and  the   go-between  explains  to 
the  host  the  object  of  the  guest's  visit.  He  praises  the  guest  and  his 
family  and  declares  that  his  daughter  is  healthy  handsome  and  wise. 
The  householder  says  he  does  not  wish  his  son  to  be  married,  times 
are  hard,  and  he  must  consult  his   people.     After   much  persuasion 
and  flattery,  the  householder  agrees,  but  says  he  must  first  see   the 
girl  and  decide  whether  she  is   suitable  for  his  son.     The  guest 
asks  the  householder  to  call  his  son.     When  he  comes,  the  guest 
asks  the  boy  his  name  and  his  family  name,  puts  him  several  questions, 
asks  him  to  show  his  copy  and  study  books,  makes  him  read  and 
write  a  little,  shows  him  a  picture  or  a  drawing  and   asks  him  what 
fault  it  has,  and  if  the  boy  can  draw  asks  him  to  show   some  of  his 
work.     After  having  satisfied   himself  the  guest  asks  the  host  to 
fix  a  day  on  which  he  will  come  to  the  girl's  house  to  see  her.     A 
day  is  named  and  the  girl's  father  and  the  go-between  leave.     The 
boy's  father  talks  the  matter  over  with  his  wife  and  other  members 
of  the  house.     He  tells  them  he   should  much  like  to  get  his  boy 
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married  during  his  lifetime.  On  the  day  named  he  starts  for  the 
girl's  house  and  puts  up  there.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  rich  clothes, 
decked  with  ornaments^  and  brought  forward  and  shown  to  the  boy's 
father^  and  one  or  two  relations  or  neighbours  whom  the  girl's 
father  has  asked  to  be  present.  The  boy's  father^  taking  the  girl  by 
her  hand,  seats  ber  on  his  lap,  and,  that  he  may  see  her  more  plainly, 
anotber  person  in  front  calls  the  girl  and  seats  ber  on  his  lap.  He 
asks  ber  her  name,  and  her  parents'  and  brothers'  names,  and  after 
a  few  more  questions,  she  is  told  to  bow  before  the  boy's  fatber  and 
tbe  rest  of  the  company,  and  then  walks  into  the  bouse.  Betel  is 
served  and  the  guests  retire.  If  the  boy's  father  approves  of  the 
girl  a  few  Br^hmans  are  called,  and  the  boy's  and  girl's  horoscopes 
are  handed  them  and  tbey  compare  them  to  see  if  they  agree.  _  If 
they  agree  the  girl  is  called,  and  tbe  boy's  father  presents  ber  with 
a  robe  and  bodice,  she  goes  into  the  house  and  puts  them  on,  and 
takes  her  seat  as  before.  A  packet  of  sugar  is  banded  her  which 
sbe  takes,  bows  before  them  all,  and  walks  into  the  bouse.  The 
girl's  father  presents  the  boy's  father  witb  a  new  turban,  betel  is 
handed,  and  the  guests  prepare  to  leave.  Before  they  go  the  boy's 
father  asks  the  guests  to  wait  for  a  short  tinie,  as  he  is  anxious  to 
settle  some  points  before  returning  home.  Then,  either  himself  or 
some  one  on  bis  behalf,  asks  the  girl's  father  how  mucb  money  he 
wishes  settled  on  the  boy  and  what  clothes  and  ornaments  he  expects 
to  be  given  to  the  girl.  The  girl's  fatber  says  be  is  willing  to  give 
£2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  in  cash  as  hunda  or  dowry  and  £5  (Rs.  50)  worth 
of  outfit  or  karni.  After  much  haggling  the  casb  and  the  outfit 
together  are  fixed  at  £10  (Rs.  100).  Lists  are  made  of  things  to  be 
presented  to  tbe  boy  by  the  girl's  father  and  to  the  girl  by  the  boy's 
father,  read,  and  banded  to  the  fathers.^  Then  the  Brdhmans  are 
asked  to  fix  some  lucky  day  for  the  marriage.  After  tbe  marriage  day 
or  muhurt  is  fixed,  sugar  and  betel  packets  are  handed  and  presents 
made  to  Brd,hmans.  The  boy's  fatber  is  feasted  and  returns  to  bis 
home.  On  his  return  be  sets  to  work,  buying  grain,  clotbes, 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  required  for  the  wedding.  Red-sprinkled 
invitation  cards  are  sent  to  distant  kinspeople,  and,  if  tbe  boy's 
parents  do  not  live  in  the  same  village  witb  tbe  girl's,  the  boy's  people 
ask  tbe  villagers  to  come  witb  them  and  they  start  so  as  to  reach  the 
girl's  village  at  least  a  couple  of  days  before  the  marriage.  At  the 
girl's  village  a  bouse  is  hired  for  the  boy's  party,  marriage  booths  are 
built  at  both  houses,  and  an  image  of  the  god  Ganpati  is  drawn  under 
the  front  door  of  each  bouse.  When  the  boy's  party  comes  close  to 
the  girl's  village,  they  send  a  message  to  the  girl's  parents.     In  the 


1  The  listB  are  to  the  following  eflfeot :  Yddi  or  list  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the 
daughter  of  Kdmchandra  BdMji  inhabitant  of  ShoUpur  by  Govind  Bdpu  inhabitant 
of  KolhApur,  the  boy's  father,  five  chirdis  or  girls'  robes,  five  cholis  or  bodices,  three 
turbans,  three  sashes,  three  rich  robes,  three  common  robes,  one  silver  chain,  one  pair 
of  silver  feet  chains  or  vdlds  ;  one  pair  of  silver  toe  rings  or  jodvis,  one  gold  belpdn  and 
one  gold  kevda  for  the  head,  'one  putlydchimdl  or  coin  necklace,  one  pair  of  bdlis  or 
earrings,  nosering,  and  one  pair  of  gold  wristlets  or  pdtlis.  Yddi  or  note  of  articles  to 
be  presented  to  the  son  of  Govind  B4pu  inhabitant  of  KolhApur  by  Eimchandra 
BAbaji  inhabitant  of  ShoMpur,  the  girl's  father,  dowry  or  hunda  Es.  25  in  cash, 
one  silk  robe,  three  waistcloths,  eight  turbans,  eight  sashes,  three  robes,  three 
bodices,  and  metal  vessels  worth  £1  (Es.  10), 
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evening  a  party  start  in  pi'ocession  with  a  gaily  trapped  horse  and 
music,  and  seating  the  boy  on  the  horse,  bring  him  to  his  lodgings, 
followed  by  a  number  of  carts  containing  guests,  furniture,  and 
clothes.  This  procession  is  called  varhdd  or  marriage.  The  house 
is  lighted  and  the  guests  are  seated,  and,  when  betel  has  been 
served,  they  are  taken  over  to  their  new  lodging,  shown  the  rooms, 
where  to  store  their  goods,  and  where  to  cook,  sleep,  and  sit.  A 
cook  is  sent  to  the  boy's  lodgings  with  uncooked  dishes,  and,  after 
they  are  cooked,  the  guests  are  feasted,  one  of  the  girl'  s  party 
■  acting  as  host.  The  invitation  to  the  village  god  and  other  guests, 
the  installation  of  the  marriage  gods,  and  the  simant  pujan  or 
boundary  worship  are  the  same  as  among  Komtis.  An  earthen  altar 
is  raised  at  the  girl's,  seven  by  eleven  of  the  girl's  spans,  the 
back  rising  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  altar  in  three  six 
inch  tiers  each  narrower  than  the  tier  below  it.  When  finished 
the  whole  is  whitewashed.  Twenty-six  earthen  pots,  including 
five  covers,  are  brought  from  a  potter's  and  laid  near  one 
another.  Next  morning  four  plantain  posts  or  khdmbs  are  set  one 
at  each  corner  of  the  altar.  Near  each  post  are  piled  five  earthen 
vessels  one  above  the  other,  a  fifth  pile  is  raised  to  the  right  of  the 
altar,  and  the  topmost  pot  in  each  of  the  five  piles  is  closed  by  an 
earthen  lid  or  cover  called  yelni.  Married  women  rub  the  girl  with 
turmeric  and  bathe  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  turmeric  is  taken  to  the 
boy's  in  a  plate  with  music  and  the  present  of  a  turban,  sash,  waist- 
cloth,  and  a  cup  of  oil.  The  boy's  relations  rub  the  boy  with 
turmeric,  bathe  him,  and  the  girl's  relations  present  him  with 
clothes.  He  wears  the  waistcloth,  rolls  the  turban  round  his  head, 
covers  his  body  with  the  sash,  and  walks  into  the  house.  The 
plate  and  cup  are  left  as  a  present  to  the  boy,  and  the  girl's  relations 
are  starting  to  return,  when  they  are  asked  to  wait  and  accompany 
the  boy's  party  to  the  girl's.  The  boy's  relations  take  in  a  plate,  a 
green  robe  and  bodice,  a  betel  packet,  almonds,  rice,  dry  dates, 
and  turmeric  roots  and  with  music  go  to  the  girl's.  They  call  the 
girl,  give  her  the  bodice  and  robe  to  wear,  fill  her  lap  with  the 
almonds  turmeric  roots  and  other  articles  brought  in  the  plate,  and 
the' boy's  party  return  home.  Near  the  altar  the  astrologer  sets  a 
bathing  tub  or  ghangdl  on  rice  grains,  fills  it  with  cold  water,  and 
floats  a  copper  cup  in  it  with  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom.  Bach  time 
the  cup  sinks,  the  astrologer  marks  a  line  on  the  wall  with  wet  red- 
powder.  In  front  of  the  waterpot  he  sets  a  lighted  lamp  and  sits 
all  the  while  repeating  verses.  A  procession  from  the  boy's  house 
starts  accompanied  by  kinsmen  and  kinswomen,  the  priest,  and 
music,  and  taking  a  robe  and  bodice,  silver  anklets  or  vdlds 
and  silver  chains  or  sdnkhlis,  gold  wristlets  or  pdtlis,  a  gold 
coin  necklace  or  putlydnchimdl,  and  earrings  or  bdlis,  also  rice, 
dry  cocoa-kernel,  turmeric  roots,  betel,  redpowder,  sugar,  and  2s. 
(Re.  1)  in  copper.  They  are  all  seated  and  the  girl  is  called 
and  presented  with  the  robe,  bodice,  and  ornaments.  Her  father  is 
presented  with  a  turban,  and  after  betel  is  served  and  Br^hmans  are 
paid,  the  guests  retire.  After  this  comes  the  marriage  ceremony.  On 
the  marriage  morning,  from  the  girl's  house,  the  girl's  sister,  holding 
a  metal  plate  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  it,  and  giving  a  servant  a  second 
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plate  with  a  flower  garland,  nosegay,  cocoanut,  and  a  cup  of  sweet 
inilk,and,accompanied  by  married  girls  and  boys  and  musicians,  goes 
to  the  boy's  house.     They  are  seated  on  a  carpet  and  the  boy  is  called. 
When  he  comes  he  is  seated  on  the  carpet  and  one  of  the  girl's 
relations  puts  the  garland  round  his  neck,  sticks  the  nosegay  in  his 
turban,  and  asks  him  to  drink  the  milk.     Marriage  ornaments  or 
munddvals  are  put  round  his  brow,  he  bows  before  the  house  gods, 
is  seated  on  a  horse,  and,  followed  by  his  and   the   girl's  sisters, 
with  lighted  lamps  in  their  hands  and     kinspeople,  friends,  and 
music,  goes  in  procession  to  the  village   Maruti  and  from  that  to 
the   girl's.       When    the  boy  comes  near    the   gate  of   the  girl's 
marriage  hall,  the  girl's  mother  goes  in  front  of  him,  waves  curds 
and  cooked  rice  round  his  face,  and  throws  them  on  one  side.     She 
then  takes  a  whitewashed  copper  waterpot,  touches  the  boy's  eyes 
■with  a  little  water  from  the  pot,  and  pours  the  rest  on   the  horse's 
feet.    'The  boy's  father  presents  her  with  a  bodice,  and  the  girl's 
father  waving  a  cocoanut  round  the  boy's  head   dashes  it  on  the 
ground.     The  girl's  brother  takes  him  off  the  horse,  leads  him  into 
the  marriage  hall,  and  seats  him  on  the  carpet  with  the  other  guests. 
The  girl's  priest  draws  near,  asks  him  to  take  off  his  coat,  waist- 
coat, turban,  and  shoes,  and  the  girl's  father  presents  him  with  a  new 
silk  waistoloth.     Then  the  rnadhupark  or  honey-sipping  is  performed 
with  the  same  details  as  among  Brahmans.   Rolls  of  betel  leaves  are 
placedinthe  boy's  and  girl's  hands,  they  are  made  to  stand  in  front  of 
each  other  on  low  wooden  stools,  and  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads 
is  tied  round  the  girl's  neck.  Between  the  two  wooden  stools  is  laid 
a  sandal  grindstone  or  sahdn  which  the  boy  and  girl  touch  with  their 
toes  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  them.     In  the  middle  of  the  cloth 
is  drawn  a  redpowder  cross  or  nandi,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  told 
to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  red  lines.     Behind  both  the  boy  and  girl 
stand  their  maternal  uncles  and  red  rice  is  handed  to  the  guests. 
The  priests  repeat  marriage  verses,  and,  at  the  end,  throw  red  rice 
on   the   heads   of     the    couple  and   they  are  husband  and    wife. 
Betel    is    served,    money    is  presented  to    Brahmans  and  other 
beggars,  and  the  guests  retire.    The  cloth  and  the  sandal  grindstone 
are  removed  and  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  seated  on  the  low  wooden 
stools  on  which  they  were  standing.    Five  Brahmans  sit  round  the 
couple,  repeat  verses,  and  taking  a  cotton  thread  dip  it  in  water  and 
pass  it  seven  and  nine  times  round  the  couple.  The  thread  is  divided  in 
two  and  laid  in  a  plate  along  with  two  turmeric  roots  and  worshipped 
by  the  boy  and  girl.     Turmeric  roots  are  tied  to  the  two  threads,  the 
thread  of  seven  turns  being  tied  to  the  girl's  wrist  and  the  thread 
of  nine  turns  to  the  boy's  wrist.     This  is  called  the  tying  of  the 
wristlets  or  hankans,  and  silver  toe-rings  or  jodvis  are  also  put  round 
the  girl's  big  toes.  The  boy  and  girl  leave  their  places  and  are  seated 
on  the  altar  or  low  wooden  stools  near  each  other,  the  girl  to  the 
left  of  the  boy.     A  married  woman  brings  fire  from  the  house,  and, 
setting  it  on  the  altar  in  front  of  the  boy,  marks  her  brow  with  red- 
powder  and  retires.     The  boy  feeds  the  sacrificial  fire  with  butter, 
and  the  girl  feeds  it  with  parched  grain  which  her  brother  hands 
her.     This  ends  the  horn  ceremony,  and  the  boy  and  girl  walk  into 
the  house.     The  ear-squeezing  ceremony  is  not  performed  bat  on 
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account  of  it  the  boy'a  father  presents  the  girl's  brother  with  a 
turban.  The  boy  and  girl  dine  in  company  with  other  children,  and 
after  the  guests  have  all  dined,  the  marriage  day  is  over.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  the  girl's  kinspeople  accompanied  by 
music  go  to  the  boy's  and  ask  his  party  to  a  feast  at  their  house. 
The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  they  play  games 
at  odds  and  evens  and  bite  oif  rolls  of  betel  leaves  from  each 
other's  mouths.  They  are  then  bathed  and  dine  with  children, 
About  twelve  the  girl's  kinsmen  go  to  the  boy's  house  with  music 
and  fetch  the  men  to  dine  at  their  house.  After  the  men  have  dined 
the  women  are  brought  and  after  dining  they  too  retire.  On  the  third 
day  the  same  ceremonies  are  performed  as  on  the  second  day  except 
that  the  women  walk  on  cloths  which  the  washerwomen  spread  in 
front  of  them.  The  girl's  mother  washes  the  boy's  mother's  feet 
with  warm  water  and  presents  her  with  a  comb  and  five  brass  boxes 
and  a  washing  pot  or  tast.  About  eight  in  the  evening  the  girl's 
mother  and  a  few  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  go  to  the  boy's  with 
music  and  take  their  seat  in  the  house  on  carpets  and  mats.  The 
boy's  parents  with  relations  and  friends  and  the  girl's  relations  all 
leave  for  the  girl's  house,  on  the  way  throwing  redpowder  or  gulal 
on  one  another  and  rubbing  it  on  one  another's  faces.  When  they 
reach  the  house  door,  the  boy's  mother  refuses  to  enter  unless 
she  is  given  a  rich  paithani  robe.  The  girl's  party  at  once 
promise  her  one  but  she  refuses  to  move  unless  it  is  given  into 
her  hands  on  the  spot.  The  girl's  relations  then  give  her  10s. 
(Rs.  5)  in  cash  and  she  walks  into  the  house,  the  rest  of  her  company 
following  her.  The  boy's  mother  dresses  in  old  clothes,  her  body 
is  rubbed  with  fragrant  oil  and  powders,  and  she  is  bathed  in  warm 
water.  Such  of  her  relations  as  wish  are  also  bathed  in  the  same 
way.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed. 
The  boy  puts  on  a  silk  waistcloth,  kindles  a  sacrificial  fire,  and 
feeds  it  with  butter.  The  girl's  father  presents  him  with  a  suit 
of  new  clothes,  which  he  puts  on  and  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in 
the  marriage  hall,  and  the  girl  sits  on  another  in  front  of  him. 
The  girl's  parents  sit  beside  their  daughter.  In  front  of  the  boy 
and  girl  a  heap  of  wheat  is  made  and  over  it  is  placed  a  big  red 
earthen  jar  or  dera.  Round  the  big  jar  are  set  four  small  earthen 
pots  or  madkis.  Then  a  piece  of  thread  is  fastened  from  each  of 
the  small  pots  to  the  great  jar.  When  the  four  little  pots  are  tied 
to  the  great  jar  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  dropped  in  each  of  the  five 
pots  and  the  big  jar  is  closed  with  an  earthen  lid  or  yelni,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  four  small  pots  are  covered  with  betel  leaves.  Then 
over  each  of  the  four  small  pots  a  lighted  dough  lamp  is  set  and  a 
big  lamp  on  the  big  jar,  and  twenty-one  lamps  on  a  round  bamboo 
plate  called  shiptar  or  padli.  The  girl's  parents  worship  all  the 
twenty-six  lamps,  and  the  girl  leaves  her  seat  and  sits  beside 
the  boy  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  The  girl's  father  marks  the 
boy's  brow  with  sandal  and  the  girl's  mother  marks  the  girl's 
brow  with  redpowder.  The  girl's  father  throws  a  garland  round 
the  boy'sneck  anda  nosegayis  stuckin  histurban.  The  boy's  father 
presents  the  girl  with  a  robe,  bodice,  cash,  hair  ornaments,  and  a 
nosering.  She  goes  into  the  house,  dresses  in  the  new  robe  and  bodice, 
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puts  on  the  ornaments^  and  throws  the  sash  or  shela  over  her  head. 
The  girl's  mother  makes  small  grain-like  balls  or  mdltya  of  wheat 
flourj  andfillsthe  girl's  lap  with  them,  and  tells  her  and  the  boy  pointing 
to  the  big  jar  that  the  big  jar  is  to  warm  their  daily  bath  water, 
the  jar  hd  is  to  be  their  dinner  plate,  and  the  four  small  earthen  pots 
are  to  be  their  daily  cooking  pots.     The  girl's  father  sets  the  bamboo 
basket  with  the  lighted  lamps  first  on  the  boy's  and  girl's  heads,  and 
then  on  the  heads  of  the  boy's  father,  mother,  and  paternal  uncles. 
The  girl's  mother  takes  the  bamboo  Jbasket  in  her  turn  and  sets  it 
on  the  heads  of  the  boy's  mother  and  her  near  kinswomen.     The  boy's 
father  presents  the  girl's  father  with  a  new  turban  and  cash  and 
the  boy's  mother  presents  the  girl's  mother  with  a  rich  robe  as  a 
potjhdhii  or  stomacher  and  the  girl's  other  relations  with  bodices.  The 
girl's  mother  presents  the  boy's  mother  with  a  rich  robe  and  bodices, 
or  robes  to  close  relations.     The  boy  goes  into  the  house,  takes 
one  of  the  girl's  house  gods,  and  hides  it  in  his  clothes.     He  comes 
back  to  the  booth  and  is  presented  with  a   waterpot  and  cup  and  a 
brass  lamp.     The  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  horseback,  and,  accom- 
panied by  kinspeople  and  music,   are  taken  to  the  boy's  house. 
At  the  boy's  the   Lahshmipujan  or  Lakshmi  worship  is  performed 
with  the  same  rites  as  are  described  in  the  Komti  account.  That 
night  the  girl  stays  at  the  boy's  housct     Next  morning  the  boy  and 
girl  bathe  and  are  taken  to  the  girl's  house  where  they  dress  in  silk 
clothes,  and  take  their  seats  on  low  wooden  stools  near  each  other. 
The  priest  repeats  verses,  and  the  threads  or  kankans  are  untied 
from  the  wrists  of  the  boy  and  girl,  laid  in  a  plate,  and  worshipped 
by  the  boy  and  girl,  after  which  a  pinch  of  rice  is  thrown  over 
them  and  their  guardian  power  leaves  them.     A  hole  is  dug  some- 
where near  the  house,  milk  is  sprinkled  over  the  hole,  and  the  two 
strings  with  the  turmeric  roots  are  buried  in  it.     The  women  guests 
throw  a  few  rice  grains  over  the  five  piles  of  earthen  jars.     Five 
are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  girl's  mother  and  the  rest  are  handed 
among  the  women  guests.     The  boy's  sister  cowdungs  the  altar 
and  throws  two  robes  over  it  which  become  the  girl's  mother's 
property.     The  boy  and  girl  are  taken  to  the  boy's  house  and  the 
girl's   parents  and  relations  are  feasted.     Meanwhile  at  the  boy's 
house  the  marriage  gods  are  bowed  out.     Next  day  the  marriage 
gods  at  the  girl's  house  are  bowed  out  and  the  boy's  party  are 
feasted.     If  their  family  deity  is  the  Tuljdpur  Bhavini  a  gondhal 
dance  is  held  that  night.     After  a  couple  of  days  the  boy's  party  has 
a  final  feast  and  starts  for  its  own  village.     A  plateful  of  sweet- 
meats or  kdnavlds  are  presented  to  the  women  of  the  boy's  party, 
who  distribute  them  among  all  the  women  present.     The  girl  is 
presented  with  a  variety  of  sweetmeats  and  the  girl  goes  to  her  new 
home.     When  they  reach  the  boy's  home  the  Lakshmi  worship  is 
repeated.     The  girl  is  kept  for  a  week  or  so,  is  presented  with  a  new 
robe  and  bodice,  and  is  sent  back  to  her  parents.     When  a  girl 
comes  of  age  her  mother  sends  a  message  or  a  letter  to  the  girl's 
father-in-law  to  say  that  he  has  been  blessed  with  a  grandson.     If 
they  belong  to  the  same  village,  on  receipt  of  the  niessage,  the  girl's 
father-in-law  tells  his  wife  the  news.     The  messenger  is  given  a 
packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves   and  a  handful  of  sugar  and  goes 
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back.  THe  boy's  parents  talk  the  matter  over.  If  tbe  boy  is  young 
or  the  day  is  not  lucky,  word  is  sent  to  the  girl's  house  that  it  does 
not  suit  them  at  present  to  bring  the  girl  to  their  house.  The 
girl's  mother  then  makes  a  bamboo  frame,  folds  a  turban  round  it, 
and  seats  her  girl  in  it  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  She  is  offered  tur- 
meric and  redpowder,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice,  betel,  and  dry 
cocoa-kernel.  The  lap-filling  is  repeated  for  three  days,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  she  bathes  and  becomes  pure.  Five 
married  women  fill  her  lap  with  rice  grains,  turmeric  roots,  betel, 
dry  dates,  and  almonds,  and  she  is  feasted  on  some  sweet  dish. 
After  about  a  month  when  she  is  at  hei;  father-in-law's  she  is  again 
seated  in  a  frame,  as  at  her  mother's  and  her  lap  is  filled.  On  the 
second  day  the  girl's  mother  takes  her  a  present  of  sugared  milk 
and  biscuits,  and  feasts  her  along  with  some  children.  On  the 
third  morning  the  same  ceremony  is  observed  as  on  the  second,  and 
on  the  fourth  morning  nothing  is  done  beyond  bathing  the  girl.  On 
the  fifth  morning  the  boy  and  girl  bathe  as  usual  and  are  seated  in 
the  frame.  The  girl's  parents  come  with  presents  of  a  robe,  bodice, 
waistcloth,  turban,  flowers,  rice,  cocoanuts,  and  fruit.  The  girl's 
mother  marks  her  brow  with  redpowder  andpresentstheboy  and  girl 
with  the  clothes.  They  go  into  the  house,  put  on  the  new  clothes, 
come  back,  and  again  seat  themselves  in  the  frame.  A  flower 
garland  is  put  round  the  boy's  neck,  a  nosegay  is  fastened  in  his 
■  turban,  the  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  fruit  rice  and  betel,  and  the  boy 
takes  a  cocoanut  and  puts  it  in  the  girl's  lap.  The  boy  puts  on  a 
sUk  waistcloth,  and  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool  the  girl  sitting  on 
another  stool  close  to  him.  The  god  Ganesh  is  worshipped,  with 
the  help  of  the  Brdhman  priest,  a  sacred  fire  is  lit  and  fed  with 
butter  and  parched  rice.  The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  fragrant 
oils  and  bathed  in  warm  water.  They  then  dress  in  fresh  clothes  and 
are  presented  with  new  clothes.  Betel  packets  are  handed  round,  and, 
if  the  parents  are  well-to-do,  a  feast  is  given,  the  girl  serving  butter 
on  at  least  five  of  the  dinner  plates.  After  the  feast  is  over  the 
girl's  mother  makes  the  girl  a  present  of  a  set  of  betel  dishes, 
beddiug,  lamps,  water  vessels,  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  carpet,  and 
retires.  In  the  evening  the  boy's  mother  asks  the  girl  to  spread 
the  bedding  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  to  fill  the  waterpot  with  cold 
water,  to  put  a  wick  and  oil  in  the  lamp  and  to  light  it,  and  to  make 
packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves.  When  she  -has  made  all  these 
ready  the  boy  is  asked  to  walk  into  the  room,  and  the  girl  follows 
with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hands,  and  the  mother  closes  the 
door  behind  her.  The  little  wife  washes  the  boy's  feet  with  the 
water  she  brought  in  the  jar,  rubs  his  body  with  fragrant  powder, 
throws  a  flower  garland  round  his  neck,  and  fastens  a  bouquet  in  his 
turban,  offers  him  milk,  and  betel,  and  waves  the  lamp  round  his 
face.  In  the  seventh  month  of  a  girl's  first  pregnancy,  a  letter  is 
sent  to  her  parents,  asking  them  to  a  feast  at  the  boy's  in  honour 
of  the  event.  No  one  attends  the  dinner  except  the  girl's  father, 
who  brings  a  robe,  bodice,  turban,  and  grain.  To  avoid  two 
dinners,  the  girl's  father  hands  the  grain  to  the  boy's  father, 
and  a  joint  feast  is  given.  The  boy  and  girl  are  presented  with  the 
robe,  bodice,  and  turban  and  the  father  takes  back  his  daughter  to. 
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his  house.  The  boy's  father  says.  Why  take  the  girl  she  is  both 
your  aud  my  child.  Let  her  stay  here  and  spare  yourself  the  expense. 
If  the  girl's  father  is  anxious  to  take  his  child  home  with  him  the 
boy's  father  allows  him.  After  the  girl  has  gone  to  her  father's  she 
is  now  and  then  taken  to  some  garden  on  the  banks  of  a  river  and 
feasted.  If  no  river  is  near  she  is  seated  on  a  swinging  cot,  songs 
are  sung,  and  she  is  feasted  on  dainties. 

Shortly  before  death  a  dying  Jingar  is  laid  on  a  blanket  and 
his  son  sits  with  his  father's  head  on  his  right  knee.  Water 
in  which  a  Brdhman's  toe  has  been  washed,  a  few  drops  of  the  Ganges 
water,  and  the  five  cow  gifts  are  dropped  into  the  dying  mouth. 
When  all  is  over  relations  gather  round  the  dead  and  weep. 
A  bamboo  bier  is  made,  and  the  body  is  brought  out  of  the 
house  and  laid  on  the  house  steps.  Its  head  is  rubbed  with 
butter  and  warm  water  is  poured  over  the  body.  It  is  dressed 
in  a  flax  or  tag  waistcloth  and  covered  with  a  white  sheet.  It  is 
then  tied  to  the  bier  with  a  cord  and  carried  to  the  burning  ground 
with  a  copper  coin  and  rice  grains  tied  to  one  of  the  hems  of  the 
sheet.  The  chief  mourner  goes  in  front  carrying  an  earthen  fire- 
pot  and  the  other  mourners  follow.  Somewhere  near  the  burning 
ground  the  bier  is  lowered  and  the  copper  coin  and  the  rice  are  laid 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  the  bearers  lift  the  bier  on  their  shoulders, 
and  carry  it  to  the  burning  ground.  A  pile  of  cowdung  cakes  is 
made  and  blessed  by  the  Brdhman  priest  who  throws  a  few  sesamum 
seeds  over  it.  The  chief  mourner  bathes,  has  his  head  and 
moustache  shaved,  and  again  bathes.  The  body  is  .laid  on  the  pile, 
a  handful  of  rice  is  cooked  and  a  ball  of  wheat  flour  made,  and,  after 
offering  the  ball  and  cooked  rice  and  throwing  sesamum  seed  on  them, 
theyare  laid  on  the  dead  man's  chest.  The  mourner  dips  his  shoulder- 
cloth  into  water,  squeezes  a  few  drops  into  the  dead  man's  mouth, 
and  the  pile  is  lit.  The  Brdhman  priest  throws  a  few  sesamum  seeds 
over  the  pyre,  repeats  verses,  and  after  boring  the  jar  in  three 
places,  the  chief  mourner  walks  round  the  pile  thrice,  and  throws 
the  jar  backwards  over  his  shoulder  on  the  ground  beating  his 
mouth  with  his  open  hand.  He  takes  a  pebble  from  the  spot  where  the 
jar  fell  and  brings  it  home  as  the  stone  of  life  or  jivkhada,  and  lays 
it  in  some  safe  place.  All  the  mourners  bathe  and  each  carrying  a 
nimb  branch  they  return  to  the  deceased's  house.  The  spot  where 
the  d,eceased  breathed  his  last  is  cowdunged,  and  each  mourner, 
taking  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  nimb  tree,  throws  it  on  the  spot  and 
returns  home.  The  neighbours  bring  cooked  food  for  the  mourners 
and  ask  them  to  dine.  They  tell  them  they  do  wrong  to  weep  for 
the  dead  has  gone  to  God  j  all  has  been  well  with  him.  He  was 
fortunate  in  having  friends  to  drop  the  holy  water  in  his  mouth  and 
to  close  his  eyes.  Weeping  will  never  bring  him  back.  It  does 
him  evil  not  good  for  every  tear  swells  to  a  river  which  the  poor  soul 
crosses  with  great  suffering.  The  mourners,  to  please  their  friends, 
try  not  to  think  of  their  sorrow  and  eat  a  little  and  the 
neighbours  leave.  Before  he  eats  the  chief  mourner  makes  a  rice 
ball  and  lays  it  under  a  basket  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased 
breathed  his  last.  Next  morning  with  a  Brahman  priest,  the  chief 
mourner  takes  the  stone  of  life  to  the  burning  ground,  cooks  rice, 
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makes  a  wheat  flour  cake,  and^  placing  it  on  a  small  earthen  pot, 
offers  it  to  the  stone  and  throws  it  into  the  river  or  stream.  The 
chief  mourner  returns  home,  and,  before  dining,  lays  some  cooked  rice 
in  front  of  the  rice  ball.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  rice 
flour  ball  and  the  nimb  leaves  are  removed  and  taken  to  the  burning 
ground;  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last  is  cowdunged, 
and  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  on  it,  and  kept  burning  night  and  day  till 
the  tenth  day.  At  the  burning  ground  the  mourner  gathers  all  the 
ashes,  throws  them  into  the  water  along  with  the  nimb  leaves  and  rice 
ball  he  brought  from  his  house,  bathes,  and  returns  horfie.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  takes  wheat  flour  and  rice,  goes  to  the  burning  ground, 
bathes  and  prepares  four  wheat  balls  one  on  account  of  the  third  day 
ceremony  and  three  on  account  of  the  vedishrdddh  or  altar  mind-rite 
which  he  lays  each  at  one  corner  of  an  earthen  trriangle.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  a  wheat  ball  and  cooked  rice  are  offered  to 
the  stone  of  life,  sesamum  seed  is  dropped  over  it,  and  the  offering 
is  thrown  into  the  river.  This  is  repeated  on  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
and  daily  up  to  the  ninth.  On  the  tenth  day  six  balls  and  cakes 
are  made,  one  on  account  of  that  day  and  five  on  account  of  the 
vedishrdddh  or  the  altar  mind-rite,  offered  to  the  lifestone,  and  thrown 
along  with  the  stone  into  the  river.  By  the  time  the  mourner  returns, 
the  house  is  cowdunged  and  all  the  clothes  are  washed.  On  the 
eleventh  day,  the  lamp,  which  was  kept  burning  at  the  place  where 
the  dead  breathed  his  last,  is  put  out,  and  the  men  belonging  to  the 
deceased's  family  go  to  the  river  to  bathe,  sip  the  five  cow  gifts,  and 
change  their  sacred  threads.  On  this  day  the  chief  mourner  makes 
seventeen  dough  balls,  one  larger  than  the  rest  on  account  of  that  day, 
and  sixteen  on  account  of  the  shodasM  shrdddh  or  sixteen-ball  mind- 
rite,  and  offers  them  on  a  leaf  plate  to  the  deceased  and  his  ancestors. 
Sesamum  seed  is  dropped  on  them  and  cooked  rice  ball  is  laid  before 
them,  and  the  chief  mourner  takes  the  large  ball,  and,  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest,  lays  it  for  the  crows.  After  the  crows  have  eaten  or  at 
least  touched  the  big  ball  the  remaining  balls  are  thrown  into  the  river. 
Then,  besides  a  cow  and  calf,  ten  presents  or  dashddns  are  made  to 
Brdhmans.  On  the  twelfth  day  three  dough  balls  and  a  long  piece 
of  dough  like  a  stone  rolling-pin,  eight  fingers  by  three,  are  made, 
and  laid  on  a  leaf-plate.  The  chief  mourner  takes  a  few  blades 
of  sacred  grass,  twists  them  into  a  cord,  and  divides  the  dough 
rolling-pin  in  three  parts.  He  takes  each  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  dough  rolling-pin,  adds  it  to  [each  of  the  three  balls,  and, 
by  sprinkling  water  over  them,  offers  the  balls  to  the  spirit  o£ 
the  dead,  his  father,  and  his  grandfather.  The  balls  are  then 
thrown  into  the  river,  the  chief  mourner  bathes,  and  other  three 
balls  are  prepared,  worshipped,  and  thrown  into  water.  Brahmans 
are  presented  with  a  blanket,  a  walking  stick,  a  fan,  an  umbrella,  an 
earthen  jar,  uncooked  food,  and  money.  On  the  thirteenth  day  a 
shrdddh  or  mind-rite  is  performed  and  castefellows  are  feasted. 
Presents  are  made  to  Brahmans,  a  cow  with  her  calf,  a  waterpot, 
a  set  of  betel  dishes,  sacred  books,  a  rosary  of  basil  or  other  beads, 
and  a  lighted  lamp  with  butter  enough  to  last  for  a  considerable 
time.  On  the  fourteenth  the  mourner's  head  is  shaved,  and 
Brdhmans  and  near  kinsfolk  are  feasted    on  gram  cakes.     Red 
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sandal  is  rubbed  on  the  mourner's  brow  and  the  Brahmans  bless  him 
and  retire.  About  three  more  mind-rites  or  shrdddhs  are  performed, 
one  a  month  or  six  months  after  the  death,  the  second  on  the  death 
day,  and  the  third  on  some  day  before  the  death  day.  The  Arya 
Kshatris  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings 
of  castemen.  Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  punished  by  fines  which 
take  the  form  oE  caste  feasts.  If  the  offender  is  poor,  a  service  of 
betel  takes  the  place  of  a  dinner.  Of  late  the  authority  of  caste 
has  grown  weak.  Their  boys  go  to  school  but  they  remain  there 
only  till  they  can  read  write  and  cast  accounts.  They  are  a  clever 
class,  but  have  not  yet  recovered  their  losses  during  the  famine 
time. 

Ka'sa'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  1573  and  as  found  in  every 
large  village  and  town.  They  are  divided  into  Marathds  and  Jains, 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  Marathd.s  look  like 
high  caste  Hindus  and  speak  Marathi.  They  own  dwellings  one 
or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs  and  with 
a  veranda  outside  for  a  shop.  Their  houses  are  well  supplied  with 
metal  vessels,  bedding,  cattle,  and  ponies.  Except  the  Jain  Kasara 
fliey  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Maratha  Brdhmans,  the  men  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  waist- 
coat, turban,  and  shoes ;  and  the  women  in  the  full  Mardtha  robe 
and  bodice.  They  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking,  and  orderly,  and 
make  vessels  of  copper  brass  and  tin.  They  also  deal  in  glass 
bangles  and  make  and  sell  wax  bangles,  in  some  of  which  they  set 
small  pieces  of  looking  glass.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  feasts,  and  their  priests  are 
the  ordinary  village  Brahmans.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread  only 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  nine 
and  their  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  They  hold  their  women 
impure  for  eleven  days  after  childbirth,  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi 
on  the  sixth,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.  They  have  lost 
much  of  their  former  trade  and  income  from  the  competition  of 
European  copper  and  brass  sheets,  but  on  the  whole  are  a  well-to-do 
class.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  send  their  boys  to  school,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  till  they  are  able  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts  in  Marathi. 

Khatris  are  returned  as  numbering  1174  and  as  found  in  all  sub- 
divisions. They  claim  to  be  Kshatris  and  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Cheul  in  Kolaba  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  men  are  short,  spare, 
fair,  and  small-eyed ;  and  the  women  are  fair  and  short  but  not  good- 
looking.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  but 
not  the  beard.  Their  home  tongue  appears  to  be  Mardthi  but  they 
speak  a  mixture  of  Kanarese  Gujardti  and  Hindustani.  They 
live  in  dirty  badly  kept  mud  stone  and  brick  houses  with  flat  or 
tiled  roofs.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Their  staple 
food  is  jvdri  split  pulse  and  vegetables,  but  on  holidays  they  prepare 
dishes  of  rice,  wheat  bread,  and  a  variety  of  sweet  dishes.  Both  men 
and  women  dress  like  Maratha  Brahmans  and  have  costly  clothes 
in  store  which  they  wear  on  holidays  and  other  days.  .  They  are 
hardworking,  even-tempered,  forbearing,  and  patient,  and  are  cotton 
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and  silk  weavers,  dyers  and  dealers  in  gold,  silrer,  and  silk  lace. 
Most  families  have  a  loom  or  two  in  their  house,  but  a  few  are  day 
labourers.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  their  favourite  household  gods  are  Khandoba,  Narsoba,  and 
Renuka.  Their  priests  are  ordinary  Brdhmans  whom  they  treat  with 
respect.  They  worship  Satvai  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  child's  birth, 
gird  the  boy  with  a  sacred  thread  before  he  is  ten  years  old,  and 
marry  him  at  any  time  before  he  is  twenty -five.  They  marry  their 
girls  before  they  come  of  age.  They  mourn  ten  days  and  on  the 
twelfth  feast  the  caste.  They  practise  widow  marriage  and  poly- 
gamy. Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  meeting  of  elderly 
caste-men  in  presence  of  their  Brahman  priests.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  a  well-to-do  and  rising  class. 

Koshtis,  or  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  10,658  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Hatgars,  Khatdvans, 
and  Patnavals,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from  Mungi  Paithan  four 
or  five  generations  ago.  Of  the  three  divisions  the  Hatgars  and 
Patnavals  are  Lingdyats  and  do  not  eat  from  the  Khdtavans.  None 
of  the  three  divisions  intermarry.  They  look  and  dress  like 
Mardthds  and  high  caste  Hindus.  They  speak  Marathi,  and  live  in 
houses  of  mud  and  stone  with  flat  or  tiled  roofs,  and  keep  cattle. 
The  Khatavans  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor ;  the  Hatgars  and 
Patnavals  are  vegetarians,  and  avoid  spirits.  Their  daily  food  is  jvdri, 
vegetables,  and  pulse,  and  on  holidays  they  prepare  pulse  cakes,  and 
rice,  costing  Is.  to  4s.  (Rs.  J -2)  for  a  family  of  five.  A  caste  feast 
costs  about  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  for  a  hundred  plates.  The  men  and 
women  dress  either  like  MarAthds  or  high  caste  Hindus  and  have 
clothes  in  store  for  great  occasions.  They  are  hardworking,  for- 
bearing, hospitable,  and  temperate.  Koshtis,  Sd,lis,  and  Sangars, 
though  of  different  castes  all  follow  the  craft  of  weaving  cotton 
and  silk.  They  weave  sheets,  quilts,  waistcloths,  robes,  and 
turbans.  Some  are  shopkeepers  and  others  are  labourers.  Their 
women  help  in  cleaning  yarn  and  spinning.  They  begin  work 
from  the  early  morning  and  their  busy  season  is  after  the  rains,  A 
family  makes  about  Is.  (8  as.)  a  day,  including  about  l^d.  to  l^d. 
(1  -  l|  a.)  for  a  woman  and  an  equal  sum  for  a  boy.  The  competitioit  of 
European  and  Bombay  goods  depresses  the  Koshtis.  The  Khdtavans' 
house  gods  are  Khandoba,  Mahddev,  Vithoba,  and  the  goddesses 
Ambabdi,  Jakhai,  Kombai,  Ndlsaheb,  and  Shivrdi,  and  their  priests 
are  Brdhmans,  The  priests  of  the  Hatgars  and  Patnavals  are 
Jangams.  The  Khatavan  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Marathas. 
They  burn  the  married  and  bury  the  unmarried  dead.  The  Koshtis 
have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  fairly  off. 

Kumbha'rS,  or  Potters,  are  returned  as  numbering  3852  and  as 
found  in  all  towns  and  market  villages.  It  is  not  known  when  they 
came  into  the  district,  but  they  are  believed  to  have  come  with  the 
Mard,thas  as  their  potters.  .  Most  are  Marathas  but  a  few  are 
Lingayats  and  Pardeshis.  Except  Pardeshis  who  speak  Hindustani, 
both  Lingayats  and  Mardth^s  speak  ordinary  Marathi.  Their  houses 
are  generally  of  mud  and  stones  with  flat  or  grass  roofs.    They  cook 
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sleep  and  sit  in  one-fourth  of  the  house  and  give  up  the  rest  to  the 
cattle,  tools,  and  pots.  Except  a  few  metal  pots  their  vessels  are  c 
clay.  They  have  no  servants,  and  the  animals  they  keep  are  co\( 
buffaloes  and  ponies.  Their  daily  food  is  jvari  bread,  split  puls( 
and ,  vegetables,  and,  except  the  Lingayats,  all  eat  fish  and  fles 
and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  pair  of  drawers  reaching  to  tli 
knee,  a  smock,  a  waistcloth,  turban,  and  blanket ;  and  the  women 
robe  and  bodice.  They  are  hardworking,  patient,  forbearing,  an 
hospitable.  Though  their  appliances  are  simple,  they  turn  out  goo 
serviceable  wares  making  small  and  large  vessels  and  jars  for  storin 
water  and  grain,  and  cooking  and  dining  pots  and  pans,  children' 
toys,  smoking  pipes  or  cJiilims,  and  tiles  and  bricks.  They  bur 
sweepings  in  their  kilns  and  sell  their  wares  either  in  their  houses  c 
at  the  nearest  market.  All  people  buy  them  and  their  prices  var 
from  id.  to  Is.  (^-8  as.)  a  piece.  Bricks  are  sold  at  8s.  to  12^ 
(Rs.4-6)  and  tiles  at  6s.  to  8s.  (Rs.3-4)  the  thousand.  The  me 
are  early  at  work  and  keep  working  till  noon.  After  a  me£ 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  they  begin  again  and  go  on  ti. 
evening,  when  they  sup,  and  go  to  bed  about  ten.  Their  wives  neve 
help  them  in  their  work,  but  they  make  hearths  or  chids.  Boys  o 
ten  and  over  help  a  little  in  the  work,  which  is  on  the  humbles 
possible  scale  with  no  stock  in  hand.  They  mix  ashes  am 
horsednng  with  earth  and  knead  it  well  before  using  it.  The; 
prepare  a  kiln  or  hhaiti  once  a  week,  which  costs  them  Is.  t 
Is.  6c?.  (8-12  as.)  to  make  ready.  Their  tools  are  a  wheel,  a  bat 
shaped  piece  of  wood  called  phala,  and  a  round  stone  called  gundc 
They  are  a  poor  class,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  bartering  thei 
wares  for  grain.  After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  he! 
impure  by  LingAyats  for  three  and  by  other  Kumbhi,rs  for  seve: 
days,  and  except  the  midwife  no  one  touches  her.  On  the  fifth  th 
whole  house  is  cowdunged  and  the  goddess  Satvd,i  is  worshipped 
A  feast  is  held  and  the  men  and  women  guests  are  served  wit] 
Indian  millet  bread.  If  the  new-born  child  is  a  boy,  either  on  th 
twelfth  or  thirteenth,  married  kinswomen  and  friends  come  bringin| 
handfuls  of  wheat  or  jvdri  and  hoods  and  other  child's  clothes  am 
present  them  to  the  child.  The  child  is  cradled  and  named.  When  ; 
year  or  thirteen  months  old  the  child's  hair  is  clipped  by  a  barbe 
who  is  given  some  jvdri.  Kumbhdrs  do  not  gird  their  boys  with  th 
sacred  thread.  At.  the  marriage  time  they  rub  the  boy's  and  girl' 
bodies  with  turmeric  at  their  houses.  Their  marriage  guardian  o 
devak  is  the  thdpatne  or  bat-shaped  piece  of  wood  with  which  the; 
beat  their  pots  to  harden  them  before  baking.  To  their  marriage 
Lingd,yat  Kumbhars  call  both  a  Jangam  and  a  Brahman  priesi 
Other  Kumbhdrs  call  only  a  Brdhman  priest.  During  the  night  th 
boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  a  bullock  and  paraded  through  the  villagf 
Feasts  and  return  feasts  are  given  and  the  marriage  ceremony  i 
over.  After  a  girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  held  impure  for  four  day 
and  joins  her  husband  on  the  sixteenth.  They  bury  their  dead  an 
carry  the  body  in  a  cloth  slung  from  the  shoulders  of  two  mei 
Lingd.yat  Kumbhdrs  mourn  for  three  and  other  Kumbhars  for  seve 
days.  They  have  a  headman  or  mhetar  who  settles  all  social  dispute 
in  the  presence  of  the  castemen.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  t 
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school  and  those  of  their  boys  who  do  not  learn  their  father's  calling 
turn  day-labourers.     They  are  a  poor  class. 

La'kheris,  or  Lac  Workers^  are  returned  as  numbering  fifty  and 
as  found  in  the  town  of  Sholapur.  They  are  Marw^r  Vanis  who 
are  said  to  have  come  into  the  district  between  seventy-five  and  eighty 
years  ago  to  ti'ade  in  lac  bracelets.  They  say  they  are  Kshatris, 
and  their  surnames  are  Bagdis  of  Jaypur,  Chav^ris  of  Ajmir, 
PovArs  of  Ujain,  and  Sisodes  of  Udepur.  Their  stocks  or  gotras  are 
Gautami,  Kashyap,  and  Vasishth ;  and  persons  bearing  the  same 
surname  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  the  same  as  M^rwar  Vdnis, 
look  like  them,  wear  their  hair  like  them,  with  a  top  and  two  ear 
knots,  the  moustache  and  whiskers,  and  some  the  beard.  Their  home 
tongue  is  M^rwari,  but  out-of-doors  they  speak  good  Mar^thi.  They 
live  in  thatched  huts  and  have  metal  vessels,  and  some  keep  goats. 
Their  staple  food  is  bdjri  and  wheat.  They  are  notorious  for 
the  amount  of  butter  they  drink  at  feasts  mixed  with  sugar.  They 
have  no  objection  to  eat  fish  and  flesh  or  to  drink  liquor.  Both  men 
and  women  dress  like  MArwar  Vdnis,  and  the  women  wear  lac 
bangles  or  chudds  and  occasionally  a  couple  of  glass  bangles.  They 
make  eight  kinds  of  bracelets  kangnis,  todds,  gots,  chudds, 
gangdjamnis,  gajrds,  rdymanis,  and  chhavds  which  cost  ^d.  to  ftZ. 
(t  -  i  «•)  a  pair.  Their  boys  become  apprentices  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  and  are  skilled  workers  after  a  couple  of  years.  They  are 
seldom  employed  by  others.  When  employed  they  are  paid,  besides 
food,  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.)  a.  day.  Their  work  is  not  constant.  They 
buy  lac  from  Komtis  at  7s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3^-5)  the  sher  of  eighty  rupees 
and  dyes  or  chopda  at  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  the  ma.ii ;  chandras  at  £2  8s. 
(Rs.  24)  white  or  sapheta  at  10s.  (Rs.  5),  and  vermilion  or  hingul  in 
packets'  of  two  and  a  half  tolas  for  2jd.  (1|  a.).  If  they  set  pieces 
of  glass  in  the  lac  bracelets  they  have  to  buy  the  glass  at  £1  4s. 
(Rs.  12)  the  forty  pounds  or  man.  When  they  have  work  to  do  their 
wages  represent  a  profit  of  £1  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  10-  12)  amonth.  Theirwork 
is  not  constant,  and  they  work  to  order.  The  craft  is  hereditary  and 
their  women  and  children  help.  They  say  a  good  workman  can  make 
three  thousand  bracelets  or  chudds  in  four  or  five  days.  They  are 
either  Shaivs  or  Yaishnavs,  and  their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
Maratha  Brahmans.  They  occasionally  go  to  Marwdr  to  fetch 
their  children.  The  mother  is  impure  for  seven,  nine,  or  eleven 
days  after  childbirth  when  the  child  is  named.  They  worship  the 
goddess  Satv^i  on  the  fifth  day,  perform  no  thread  ceremony,  and 
marry  their  girls  either  before  or  after  they  come  of  age.  They 
allow  widow  marriage,  burn  the  dead,  and  mourn  ten  days.  They 
have  caste  councils,  and  send  their  boys  to  school.  The  demand 
for  their  bracelets  is  declining  as  glass  is  more  fashionable  than  lac. 
They  used  to  sell  their  bracelets  ab  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.15-20)  the 
thousand,  but  now  they  do  not  get  more  than  8s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4-5). 
They  borrow  money  at  two  per  cent  a  month.  They  are  a  falling 
class. 

Loh.a'rs,  or  Blacksmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  2938  and  as 
found  in  all  large  villages  and  towns.  They  are  divided  into  Akuj, 
Kalsdbad,  Kamle,   Pokalghat,   Parvafe,  Sinde,  and  Tingdre,   who 
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neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  are  dark  and  strong 
The  men  wear  the  topknot  and  moustache,  but  not  the  beard.  Thej 
speak  Mar^thi,  live  in  mud  and  stone  houses,  with  metal  and  earthen 
vessels,  tools,  cattle,  and  goats,  and  servants.  They  eat  fish  and 
flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  cultivating 
Mardthas,  and  make  and  repair  the  iron  work  of  ploughs  and  carts. 
They  also  make  pickaxes,  spoons,  iron  vessels,  and  nails.  Their 
house  deities  are  Bhavani,  Khandoba,  Jotiba,  and  Mah^dev,  and 
their  priests  are  Mardtha  Brahmans.  They  keep  the  chief  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts.  They  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi  at  their  houses 
on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  and  again  on  the  twelfth  day  at 
her  village  temple.  They  name  their  girls  on  the  twelfth,  and  their 
boys  on  the  thirteenth.  When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  its  hair  is 
clipped  on  its  mother's  or  father's  sister's  knee,  and  the  hair  is  buried. 
When  the  child  is  five  years  old,  a  knot  is  allowed  to  grow  on  the 
crown  of  its  head.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  eleven, 
and  their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Their  i:?eDafcs  or  marriage 
guardians  are  sdndas  or  a  pair  of  tongs,  the  hatoda  or  hammer,  and 
the  pdnch  pdhis  or  five  tree  leaves  which  they  tie  to  a  post 
of  the  marriage  hall  and  worship.  At  the  time  of  marriage  thread 
bracelets  or  kankans  arid  turmeric  roots  are  tied  to  the  wrists  both  of 
the  boy  and  the  girl,  and,  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  are  untied  by 
washerwomen  at  the  boy's  and  girl's  houses.  They  also  tie  marriage 
brow-horns  or  Idshings  to  the  boy's  and  girl's  brows,  and,  in  addition, 
gird  the  boy  with  the  sacred  thread.  On  the  fourth  day  after 
marriage  the  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  rice  and  sesamum  seed  or  til  balls. 
After  the  marriage  the  marriage  ornaments  and  sacred  thread  are 
removed  and  are  never  again  used.  They  either  bury  or  burn  the 
dead  and  mourn  ten  days.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings 
of  the  castemen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  are  a 
steady  and  well  employed  people,  but  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
European  hardware. 

Lona'ris,  or  Cement-makers,  are  returned  as  numbering.  4625 
and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  Their  surnames  are  Bule,  Dd,ge, 
Gd/dse,  Gaganmd.1,  Gavne,  Ged,  Gudal,  Jhddge,  K&,Mrkar,  Karche, 
Korde,  Khdndekar,  Khildri,  Kolal,  Lagad,  Munje,  Notraliparkar, 
Pharkar,  Shelki,  Thire,  and  Vdg,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry. 
They  are  strong  and  robust.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
moustache,  and  they  keep  donkeys  and  ponies.  Their  staple  food  is 
jvdri,  wheat,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and,  when  they  can  afford  it, 
fish,  flesh,  and  liquor.  The  men  wear  the  loincloth,  short  trousers, 
the  waistcloth,  and  a  coat  reaching  to  the  knee.  Their  turbans 
are  folded  after  the  fashion  of  those  worn  by  cultivating  Mard,thd8, 
and  their  women  wear  the  robe  and  bodice,  but  do  not  pass  the  end 
of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.  They  make  and  sell  cement  and 
charcoal  and  also  work  as  labourers.  Their  women  help  by  hawking 
cement  and  charcoal.  Their  chief  god  is  Mahddev,  and  they  have 
house  images  of  Ambabhavani,  Bahiroba,  and  Khandoba.  Tbey  keep 
the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and  their  priests  are  the  ordinarj 
Deshasth  Brdhmans.  A  woman  is  impure  for  twelve  days  aftei 
a  birth.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Satvai  is  worshipped;  and 
on  the  twelfth  the  child  is  cradled  and  named.     When  the  child  ii 
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about  a  year  old,  a  Dhangar  cuts  its  hair  and  is  presented  with  five 
copper  coins,  five  pieces  of  dry  cocoa-kernel,  and  a  betel  packet. 
They  have  betrothals,  and,  if  the  boy's  parents  are  poor,  they  present 
the  girl  with  2s.  (Re.  1)  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  They  marry 
their  girls  before  they  Come  of  age,  and  the  day  before  the  marriage 
offer  a  sheep  to  the  family  god.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  the 
girl  is  made  to  stand  on  a  grindstone  or  pdta,  and  the  boy  on  a  coil, 
of  rope.  A  cloth  is  held  between  them,  paper  browhorns  or  bashings 
are  tied  to  their  brows,  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  verses  the  Brah- 
man priest  and  other  guests  throw  rice  over  their  heads  and  the  boy 
and  girl  are  husband  and  vnfe.  They  are  seated  on  the  altar  or 
hahule,  the  hems  of  their  garments  are  knotted  together,  and 
presents  of  clothes  are  exchanged.  Feasts  and  return  feasts  are 
given,  the  girl  bows  to  the  village  Marati,  and  walks  with  the  boy 
to  his  house.  They  burn  their  dead,  mourn  ten  days,  offer  rice 
balls  on  the  eleventh,  and  end  the  mourning  with  a  feast.  They 
have  a  casbe  council,  and  a  feast  or  a  lov?  bow  admits  the  guilty 
back  into  caste.  Their  income  has  of  late  been  much  lessened  by 
Lobars  and  Ghisddis  buying  English  coal,  and  because  many  house- 
owners  have  taken  to  make  their  own  cement.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  poor  people. 

Nira'lis,  or  Indigo  Dyers,  are  returned  as  numbering  823  and 
as  found  in  towns  and  large  villages.  They  are  divided  into  Niralis 
proper,  and  Kadus  or  bastards  who  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  Chitrakd.r,  Kadge,  Kalaskar, 
Kandarkar,  Mehetar,  Misd.1,  and  Ndkil.  The  traditional  founder  of 
their  caste  was  one  Prakash  who  was  the  son  of  a  Kukut  mother 
and  an  Abhir  father.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi.  .They  live  in 
houses  of  mud  and  stone  with  flat  or  tiled  roofs  and  keep  cattle. 
Their  staple  food  is  jvdri,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  their 
holiday  dishes  are  rice  and  wheat  and  gram  cakes.  They  do  not  eat 
fish  or  flesh,  neither  do  they  drink  liquor.  The  men  dress  in  a 
waistcloth,  coat,  and  turban  folded  after  the  Brdhman  fashion  or  a 
scarf  and  shouldercloth.  The  robeSj  bodices,  and  jewelry  of  their 
women  are  like  those  worn  by  Deshasth  Brdhmans.  They  prepare 
indigo-and  dye  yarn  ;  some  weave  and  others  serve  as  day-labourers. 
Their  women  and  children  help  in  untying  the  bundles  of  yarn  and 
keeping  them  well  reeled.  Their  priests  are  ordinary  Maratha 
BrahmanSj  and  their  chief  deities  are  Amb^bai,  Khandoba,  and 
Vyankoba.  They  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  have 
images  in  their  houses,  and  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  a  birth  they  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi,  and  on 
the  twelfth  day  name  the  child.  At  the  time  of  betrothal,  the  boy's 
parents  present  the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  with  silver  and 
gold  ornaments.  A  day  before  the  marriage  the  'boy  and  girl  are 
rubbed  with  turmeric  at  their  houses,  booths  are  raised,  and  caste- 
fellows  feasted.  During  the  marriage  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to 
stand  on  low  wooden  stools  in  front  of  each  other,  a  cloth  is  held 
between  them,  and  when  the  priests  have  repeated  the  marriage 
verses  and  the  guests  have  thrown  red  rice  over  their  heads  they 
become  husband  and  wife.  The  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied  and 
they  are  taken  to  the  village  Mdruti's  temple.     A  feast  and  a  i-eturn 
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feast  are  given,  and  with  friends  and  kinsfolk  tlie  boy  walks  with 
the  girl  to  his  own  house.  Nirdlis  either  bury  or  burn  the  dead. 
The  body  is  carried  either  slung  in  a  cloth  or  on  a  bier.  They 
mourn  ten  days,  offer  balls  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  feast  caste- 
fellows  on"  the  thirteenth  on  rice  and  wheat  bread.  They  allow 
and  practise  widow  marriage  and  polygamy.  They  send  their  boys 
to  schoolj  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  are  not  well-to-do. 

Ota'ris,  or  Casters,  are  returned  as  numbering  156  and  as  found 
in  towns.  They  look,  speak,  and  dress  like  Mar^tha  husband- 
men ;  their  houses  are  of  mud,  stone,  and  bricks,  with  tiled  or  flat 
roofs,  and  they  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels  in  their  houses. 
They  keep  a  servant  to  help  them  in  their  work,  and  own  cattle  and 
ponies.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  are 
hardworking,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  They  make  molten  images 
of  Hindu  gods,  copper  and  brass  ornaments,  and  vessels.  Except 
that  their  goddess  Satvdi  is  offered  cakes  or  mutkis  of  hdjri  flour 
on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  and  that  their  devak  or  marriage 
guardian  is  a  pdrdi  or  pair  of  scales  and  pdnch  pdlvis  or  the  leaves 
of  five  trees,  their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  cultivating 
Mard,th£s.  They  burn  their  dead,  allow  widow  marriage,  and  practise 
polygamy.  They  have  a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  school, 
and  are  a  steady  people. 

Pa'nclia'ls  are  returned  as  numbering  216  and  as  found  only 
in  Mddha.  They  give  three  explanations  of  the  name  Panchal,  first 
that  they  are  composed  of  five  classes.  Goldsmiths,  Coppersmiths, 
Blacksmiths,  Carpenters,  and  Masons;  second,  that  the  word  comes 
from  panch  five  and  al  to  melt  because  they  melt  gold,  silver, 
copper,  brass,  and  zinc ;  and  thii'd,  that  they  have  only  five  stocks 
or  gotras,  A'bhuvan,  Pratan,  Sdnag,  Sandtan,  and  Suparn.  They 
say  they  are  sprung  from  Vishvakarma  the  framer  of  the  universe 
and  that  they  came  to  the  district  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are 
divided  into  Kasdrsor  coppersmiths.  Lobars  orironsmiths,Pdtharvats 
or  masons.  Sonars  or  goldsmiths,  and  Sutdrs  or  carpenters  who 
neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Their  surnames  are  DharmA- 
dhikdri,  Kshirsdgar,  Mahdmuni,  Pandit,  and  Vedpdthak;  and 
persons  bearing  the  same  surname  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Grovind, 
Narhari,  Eaghund,th,  Vdman,  and  Vishnu ;  and  among  women 
Cha,ndrabhdga,  Ganga,  Mathura,  Sarasvati,  and  Sdvitri.  They 
are  strong  and  fair,  and,  especially  the  Sondrs,  look  like  Brahmans. 
They  speak  an  incorrect  drawling  Mar^thi  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  they 
are  fond  of  chillies  and  hot  spices.  They  neither  eat  fish  or  flesh 
nor  drink  liquor.  They  never  eat  without  bathing,  and  worship- 
ping and  offering  cooked  food  to  their  house  gods.  The  smoking 
of  hemp  or  gdnja  is  on  the  increase  among  them.  They  dress  like 
Brdhmans,  the  men  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  shouldercloth,  headscarf 
or  turban,  and  shoes  ;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  The 
women  rub  their  brows  with  redpowder  and  wear  false  hair  but 
do  not  deck  their  heads  with  flowers.  They  are  generally  hard- 
working and  thrifty,  but  hot-tempered,  quarrelsome,  and  dishonest. 
They  are  goldsmiths,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons. 
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husbandmen,  and  clerks  and  writers.     Their  calling  is   steady  and 
well  paid,  but  owing  to  heavy  marriage  expenses  they  are  generally 
in  debt.     They  hare  credit  and  obtain  loans  of  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100- 
500)  varying  at  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent  a  year.     They  consider 
themselves  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  local  Brdhmans  and  do  not 
eat  or  drink  either  with  them  or  from  them.     The   local  Brahmans 
term  them  Shudras,  and  hold  them  lower  than  Kunbis.     Panchdls 
worship   all   the    Brdhmanic   gods   and  goddesses.     Their   family 
deities   are   Bhavdni  of   Tuljdpur,   Kdlm^devi   of   the   Karndtak, 
Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  and  Vyaakoba  of  Giri.     Their  family  priests, 
who  are   members    of   their   own   community,    are   held   in  high 
respect.     They  keep  the  usual  Br^hmanic  fasts  and  feasts  and  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljdpur.    They 
believe  in  sorcery    and   witchcraft,  soothsaying,  omens,  lucky    and 
unlucky  days,  and  oracles.     For  her  first  confinement,    a   girl  is 
taken   to   her   parents'    house,  and,    as  soon  as  labour  sets  in,    a 
midwife,  generally  of  the  Kunbi  caste,  is  sent  for,  and  digs  a  hole 
in  the  floor  of  the  lying-in  room.     As  soon  as  the  child  is   born  the 
midwife  sprinkles  the  child  with  cold  water  to  awake  it,   and  cuts 
its  navel  cord  with  a  knife.     She  puts  the  cord  with  the  after-birth 
in  an  earthen  pot,  buries  them  in  the  hole,  and  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  into  the  street,  as  to  walk  over  water  that  has  come 
from  a  lying-in  room  is  supposed  to  make  women  barren,  the  hole 
is  partly   covered  with  earth.     For  ten  days  the  mother  and  child 
are  bathed  in  warm  water  over  this  hole.     After  the  mother  and 
child  are  bathed  they  are  laid  on  the  cot.     For  the  first  three  days 
the  mother  is  fed  on  rice  and  butter  and  the  child  on  castor  oil  and 
honey.     On  the  fourth  day  the  mother  for  the  first  time  suckles 
her  child,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  a  grindstone  is  set  in 
the  mother's  room  with  a  lighted  lamp  beside  it.     Then  the  rolling- 
pin  is  set  upright  leaning  against  the  wall,   and  on  the   grindstone 
are  arranged  the  knife  with  which  the  navel-cord  was  cut,   dough 
lamps,  thirty-two  kinds  of  healing  herbs,  an  image  of  Satvdi,  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper,  a  pen  and  an  ink  pot,  and  over  the  whole  a 
woman  of  the  house  sprinkles  turmeric  and  red  and  scented  powders, 
burns  camphor   and  incense,  and  offers  them  rice  flour  balls  and 
betel.     The  mother,  sitting  in  front  of  these  articles,  bows  before 
them,  and  prays  them  to  be  kindly  to  her  child.    Near  kinspeople  and 
friends  are  asked  to  dine,  when  the  chief  dish  is  wheat  flour  cakes 
or  mutlds  boiled  in  split  pulse.     The  guests  retire  with  a  present  of 
betel,  and,  during  her  confinement,  to  strengthen  her  gums,  after  her 
meals,  the  mother  is  given  betelnut  soaked  in  marking-nut  oil  and 
pieces  of  dry  cocoa-kernel.     During  the  night  the  women  stay  awake, 
singing,   talking,    and   playing.     Next  morning  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Satvai  is  repeated  with  the  same   details,   and,  except  the 
image  of  Satvai,  the  whole  is   thrown  into  water.      They  hold  the 
mother   unclean  ipje^en  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the   tenth 
cowdung  the  whdie  house  and  wash  the  cot,  the  bedding,  and  the 
mother's  clothes.       On    the    eleventh   the  child  and  the   mother 
are  bathed,  cow's    urine  is  sprinkled  over  the  house  and   sipped 
by   all  the  inmates,  and   the  men   change  their    sacred  threads. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  the  mother  worships  five  pebbles 
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Chapter  III.       outside  of  the  house,  and  names  the  child  if  a  girl  on  that  day  and 
People.  ^^  ^  ^°y  °^  *^^  following  day.     When  it  is  between  three  months 

and  two  years  old  the  child  is  laid  on  its  maternal  uncle's  lap,  its 
BArrsMBN.  j^^i^  ^g  clipped  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  taken  to  the  village  temple 
Panchdls.  ^^  ^^^  ^  Maruti.      They  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread 

when  they  are  between  seven  and  nine.  Prom  a  week  to  a  month 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  thread-girding  near  friends  and  rela- 
tions are  told,  and  during  the  interval  by  turns  feast  the  boy's 
parents.  Drummers  and  pipers  are  sent  for,  the  terms  on  which 
they  will  play  at  the  thread-girding  are  settled,  a  booth  is  built,  and 
cards  are  sent  to  distant  kinspeople  and  friends.  To  ask  the  people 
of  the  caste,  the  boy's  parents  and  their  kinspeople  and  friends  start 
with  music.  Before  they  start  they  lay  a  cocoanut  in  front  of  the 
house  gods  and  ask  thejn  to  attend  the  ceremony ;  they  then  ask  the 
village  god,  and  then  tteir  relations  and  friends.  A  feast  called 
the  Brahmans'  feast  or  Brahmanhhojan  is  held  when  kinsfolk  and 
castefellows  are  asked  to  dine.  In  the  booth  an  earthen  altar  is 
raised  seven  lengths  of  the  boy's  right  foot  and  about  eight  inches 
high.  In  front  is  a  step  stnd  behind  rises  the  'wall  above  the  altar. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  altar  are  arranged  two  and  on  the  left  three 
piles  of  earthen  pots  each  pile  of  five  pots,  the  upper  ones  being 
smaller  than  those  below.  Each  contains  a  few  grains  of  coloured  rice 
and  a  piece  of  turmeric.  A  carpet  is  spread  in  the  booth  and  round 
it,  is  traced  a  line  of  wheat  within  which  the  boy  sits,  to  his  right 
his  mother  and  to  her  right  his  father.  Five  married  women  come 
out  of  the  house,  each  rubs  the  brow  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
son  with  redpowder,  tod  waves  a  betelnut  and  a  lighted  lamp  round 
their  heads.  They  then  anoint  the  three  with  fragrant  oil,  and 
seating  them  on  low  wooden  stools  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  sat  in  the  wheat  square,  place  five  earthen  jars  round  them 
and  pass  a  cotton  thread  round  the  jars.  While  musicians  play, 
the  three  bathe  in  warm  water,  dress  in^  silk,  and  take  their  seats 
on  three  wooden  stools  as  before.  The  family  priest  lays  a  betelnut 
before  them  in  honour  of  Ganpati,  the  three  lay  before  the  Ganpati 
betelnut,  sandal,  red  and  scented  powder,  flowers,  and  grains  of 
rice,  wave  a  lighted  lamp,  camphor,  and  frankincense  before  him, 
and  oif  er  him  sugar.  In  this  manner  they  worship  Mother  Earth  or 
hhumi  and  the  water-pot  or  kalash.  The  father  tai:es  a  winnowing 
fan,  spreads  a  bodicecloth  over  it,  and  arranges  twgnty-seven 
betelnuts  on  it.  He  makes  six  rolls  of  mango  leaves  in  which  he' 
puts  the  jdmhhul  and  shami  leaves  and  ties  the  roll  with  thread.  He 
lays  them  in  the  winnowing  fan  alongside  of  the  betelnuts,  takes 
a  whitewashed  and  red-lined  earthen  jar,  fills  it  with  wheat,  lays  a 
cocoanut  over  its  mouth,  winds  cotton  thread  over  the  whole  of  it, 
offers  it  sandalpaste  vermilion  rice  and  flowers,  and  lays  it  in  the 
vnnnowing  fan.  He  calls  it  the  Vighnanash  or  evil-killer.  All 
this  time  the  mother  and  child  sit  qniet  doing  pothing.  The.  mother 
takes  the  earthen  jar  into  both  her  hands  and  the  father  takes  the 
winnowing  fan,  and  they  walk  into  the  house.  The  father  throws  a 
few  grains  of  rice  over  the  house  gods  and  a  few  more  in  front  of 
them.  On  the  grains  in  front  of  the  gods,-he  lays  the  winnowing 
fan  and  the  mother  sets  the  jar  in  the  fan  as  before.     They  make 
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a  low  bow  and  go  into  the  booth.  Then  the  father  hangs  bunches 
of  mango  leaves  round  the  boothj  and  per;forms  the  Ndndishrdddh 
that  is  festive  ancestral  worship  or  peace  offering  by  repeating  the 
names  of  his  three  immediate  ancestors.  The  family  barber  is  called 
and  the  priest  takes  a  razor,  from  him,  sprinkles  water  over  it,  and 
keeps  it  near  him.  The  priests  rubs  curds  over  the  boy's  head  and 
sticks  small  balls  of  butter  behind  the  boy's  two  ears,  at  the  back  and 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  over  his  brow.  He  holds  a  blade  of  the 
sacred  grass  over  the  boy's  head  and  cuts  it  in  two  with  a  razor. 
He  gives  the  razor  back  to  the  barber  and  tells  him  to  shave  the 
boy's  head  leaving  the  hair  on  the  spots  marked  with  butter.  The 
boy  is  anointed  with  fragrant  oil  and  bathed.  He  dines  from  the 
same  plate  with  his  mother  in  company  with  five  married  women  and 
five  bachelors  who  have  been  girded  with  the  sacred  thread.  When 
dinner  is  over  the  boy  is  taken  back  to  the  barber,  who  shaves  four 
of  the  five  locks,  and  leaves  the  fifth  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
boy  is  again  bathed,  and  dry  sandal  paste  is  rubbed  all  over  his 
brow,  and  grains  of  rice  are  stuck  on  the  brow-sandal.  He  stands 
on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  his  maternal  uncle 
stands  behind  him  supporting  him.  His  father  sits  on  a  low 
wooden  stool  on  the  altar,  and  near  relations  hold  a  cloth  between 
the  boy  and  his  father.  The  maternal  uncle  puts  a  little  sugar  into 
the  boy's  mouth,  and  the  priest,  along  with  some  of  the  guests, 
repeat  the  lucky  verses  or  mangaldstaks .  After  the  verses  are  over 
grains  of  red  rice  are  thrown  over  the  boy^s  head  by  the  guests  and 
the  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side.  The  priest  ties  a  piece  of  cotton 
thread  and  a  piece  of  silk  round  his  loins.  He  hangs  a  bit  of  gold 
and  deer's  skin  to  a  string  of  sixteen  strands  and  puts  it  across  the 
boy's  shoulders.  The  boy  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  stool  and  thepriest 
sits  on  another  stool  near  him  and  covering  hipiself  and  the  boy  with 
a  shawl  whispers  into  his  ears  the  sacred  sun-hymn  or  gdyatri 
and  makes  him  repeat  it  after  him  until  he  has  learnt  it  by  heart. 
The  boy  next  sits  on  the  altar  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  kindles  the 
sacrificial  fire,  and  feeds  it  with  eighteen  pieces  of  pimpal  and 
butter.  The  boy  is  given  a  pimpal  staff  in  his  hands,  his  father 
covers  him  with  a  shawl,  seats  him  on  his  hip,  and  takes  him  to  the 
village  M^ruti  before  whom  the  boy  lays  a  copper  coin  and  makes 
a  low  bow.  On  his  return  the  .boy  is  seated  in  front  of  the 
fire  and  feeds  it  with  sixteen  handfuls  of  cooked  rice  and  butter. 
The  boy  stands  with  a  bag  and  begs  for  alms.  His  kinspeople  and 
friends  present  him  with  sugar  cakes  and  dry  cocoa-kernel  or 
cocoanuts.  Then  they  dine.  In  the  afternoon  women  go  with  a 
variety  of  dishes  to  the  village  temple  accompanied  by  musicians, 
leave  a  little  of  each  dish  before  the  god,  and  go  home.  In  the 
evening  the  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  and  fed  into  a  blaze  with  a 
couple  of  cups  full  of  clarified  butter.  The  priest  teaches  the  boy  the 
evening  prayer,  and  after  the  prayers  are  over,  the  mother  presents 
the  boy  with  a  rich  conical  cap  with  two  ear  flaps,  a  coat,  and  a 
waistcioth.  After  this  the  mother  and  the  other  women  take  a 
ladle,  wind  a  black  glass  bead  necklace  round  its  handle,  fill  it 
with  a  gram  ball,  and  empty  the  ball  into  the  boy's  bag.  Next 
morning  the  boy  bathes  and  the  priest  teaches  him  his  prayers. 
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Tlie  sacrificial  fire  is  rekindled  and  fed  with  butter,  dry  dates,  and  a 
twisted  cord  of  the  sacred  darhh  grass.  The  priest  makes  four 
clay  cakes  and  arranges  them  in  a  pile  one  on  the  other,  and,  on  the 
top  of  them,  plants  a  branch  of  the  palas  tree  Butea  frondosa.  The 
boy  and  his  parents  sit  in  front  of  the  branch,  and  offer  it  a 
betelnut  and  leaves  and  a  copper  coin.  Then  the  boy  followed  by 
his  father,  and  the  father  by  the  boy's  mother  go  round  the  branch. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  round  the  boy  sprinkles  turmeric  water  over 
the  branch,  at  the  end  of  the  second  round  the  father  throws  a  few 
grains  of  red  rice  over  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  the  mother 
throws  gram  pulse  over  it.  Then  the  three  go  to  the  god  Vighnandsh 
or  evil-killer  and  throw  a  few  grains  of  red  rice  over  him.  The 
mother  takes  the  earthen  jar  in  both  her  hands,  and  the  father  the 
winnowing  fan,  go  into  the  booth,  and  set  them  on  the  ground 
as  before.  The  jar  and  the  winnowing  fan  are  worshipped  with 
flowers  and  sandal,  and  they,  that  is  the  guardian  spirits  in  them, 
are  asked  to  depart.  The  priest  carries  the  fan  and  its  contents 
to  his  own  house,  and  the  day's  proceedings  end  with  a  feast. 
Within  sixteen  days  after  the  thread-girding,  though  it  is  sometimes 
put  off  till  the  boy  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  comes  the  samdvartan 
or  pupil's  return.  Till  that  time  the  boy  continues  to  wear  the 
piece  of  deer's  skin  and  the  grass  waistcord.  If  before  the  return 
ceremony  comes  off,  the  grass  cord  gets  snapped,  it  is  taken  off  and 
carefully  kept  until  the  return  ceremony  is  performed.  On  the 
morning  of  a  lucky  day  the  boy's  head  is  shaved  except  the 
topknot,  his  body  is  anointed,  and  he  is  bathed.  The  boy's  parents 
bathe  and  dress  in  silk,  and,  along  with  the  boy  and  with  the  help 
of  the  priest,  perform  the  preliminary  ceremonies  of  Punyahavdchan 
or  holiday  calling, .  Ganpatipujan  or  Ganpati  worship,  and 
Mdtrikdpujan  or  the  worship  of  the  divine  mothers.  No  Ndndishrdddh 
or  festive  ancestral  worship  is  performed,  neither  do  they  bring  into 
use  the  earthen  water  jar  or  the  winnowing  fan,  but  arrange  the 
twenty-seven  betelnuts  on  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  sacrificial  fire  is 
kindled,  and,  while  the  priest  is  chanting  verses,  the  boy  throws  over 
the  fire  two  dry  dates,  sixteen  pimpal  Picus  religiosa  sticks,  and 
clarified  butter.  The  boy  is  dressed  in  a  new  waistcloth,  coat,  shoulder- 
cloth,  turban,  and  shoes.  A  staff  and  an  umbrella  are  put  in  his 
hands,  as  well  as  bundles  of  half  a  pound  of  rice,  wheat  flour,  pulse, 
salt,  chillies,  and  spices.  Thus  supplied  the  boy  asks  his  parents  for 
leave  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  river  Granges.  He  starts,  and 
after  walking  a  few  paces  is  stopped  by  his  maternal  uncle  who 
asks  whither  and  why  he  is  going.  The  boy  answers  he  is  going  on 
a  journey  to  the  holy  Ganges.  The  uncle  persuades  him  to  give 
up  his  journey,  and  come  back  and  live  among  them,  and  he  will 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  boy  agrees  and  coming 
back  makes  over  the  provisions  to  the  priest,  and  the  ceremony  ends 
with  a  feast.  > 

A  girl  is  married  between  eight  and  twelve  and  a  boy  between 
twelve  and  twenty-five.  The  boy's  father  has  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  for  his  son.  When  he  has  found  a  girl,  he  calls  a  few  of  his 
and  of  the  girl's  near  kinsfolk,  and  tells  them  that  the  girl's  father 
has  promised  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son.     Betel  is 
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served  and  the  guests  retire.     The  fathers  give  a  dinner  and  a  return 
dinner  and  exchange  turbans.     After  a  few  days  the  girl's  father  asks 
his  own  and  the  boy's  relations  to  his  house,  as  well  as  the  family  priests 
of  both  houses  and  fixes  the  marriage  day.     A  few  days  before  the 
marriage  their  near  kinsfolk  feast  the  boy  and  girl  by  turns  at  their 
houses.    Musicians  are  called  and  the  terms  on  which  they  will  play  are 
settled.    Invitation  cards  are  sent  to  distant  kinsfolk  and  friends,  and, 
to  ask  close  relations  and  friends,  the  men  and  women  of  the  boy's 
house  start  with  music.     Before  starting  they  ask  the  house  gods  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding  and  to  let  the  lucky  matter  they  have 
in  hand  come  to  a  prosperous  end.     They  go  to  the  village  god,  and 
from  the  god  to  relations,  friends,  and  castefellows.     Next  day  some 
of  the  girl's  relations  go  with  music  to  the   boy's,   and  the  girl's 
mother  washes  the  boy's  feet,  and  the  girl's  father  wipes  them  dry, 
marks  his  brow  with  sandal,  and  sticks  grains  of  rice  on  the  sandal. 
He  puts  anew  turban  on  the  boy's  head  and  a  sash  over  his  shoulder, 
tucks  a  bunch  of    flowers  in  his   turban,   and   ties  a    chaplet   of 
flowers  round  it.     He  lays  curds  on  the  boy's  right  palm  which  the 
boy  sips,  puts  a  nosegay  into  the    boy's  hand,  and  retires  to  his 
house  with  his  party.     The  boy  is  seated  on  horseback,  and  with 
kinsfolk  and  music  goes  to  the  village  temple.     At  the  temple  he 
is  met    by  the  girl's  party,   and  the  girl's  father    rubs  his   brow 
with  sandal,   presents  him  with  a  new  turban  and  shouldercloth, 
and  puts  a  flower  garland  round  his  neck  and  a  nosegay  into  his 
hands.     The  girl's  mother  approaches  the  boy,  washes  his  feet,  and, 
after  wiping  them  dry,   gives  him  sugared  milk  to  drink,  and  the 
parties  return  to  their  houses.     This  is  called  the  boundary  worship 
or  shevantipujdn,  properly  simantpujan.     On  the  marriage  day  the 
girl's  kinswomen,  with  cooked  dishes,  go  to  the  boy's  house,  serve 
the  food  t(5  the  boy  and  his  kinswomen,  and  go  home.     A  square 
earthen  altar  is  raised  at  the  girl's  house  nine  lengths  of  the  girl's 
left  foot  and  about  eight  to  nine  inches    high,  whitewashed,   and 
five  piles  of  earthen  jars  are  set  round  it.     The  boy's  kinswomen 
go  to  the  girl's  with  music  and  a  tray  containing  a  green  robe,  a 
bodice,  and  glass  bangles.     They  seat  the   girl  on  a  low  wooden 
stool,  anoint  her  with  oil  and  turmeric,  dress  her  in  the  new  robe  and 
bodice,    and   put   glass   bangles   round   her    wrists.       The    girl's 
kinswomen  accompanied  by  the  boy's  go  to  the  boy's  house  with  the 
rest  of  the  oil  and  turmeric  and  rub  it  on  the  boy,  bathe  him,  and 
return  home.       The  boy's  kinspeople    taking    trays    of    clothes, 
ornaments,  fruit,  rice,  and  betel  go  to  the  girl's  house,    one  of  the 
men   worships  Ganpati   and    Varun,  and,  seating  the  girl  before 
him  on  a  low    wooden  stool,  rubs  her  brow  with  redpowder,  on 
the  powder  sticks  grains  of  rice,  and  presents  her  with  a  robe  and 
bodice^  which  she  puts  on  in  the  women's  room,  comes  out,  and  takes 
her  former  seat.     The  boy's  father  decks  her  with  ornaments  and 
fills  her  lap  with  rice,   almonds,  betel,  dry    cocoa-kernel,   dates, 
turmeric,  and  plantains,  and  returns  home.     This  is  called  vdknis- 
cha/ya  that  is  troth -plighting,  and  after  this  the  girl  is  supposed 
to  be  half  married  to  the  boy.     A  party  of  friends  and  relations  start 
from  the  girl's  house  with  a  richly  trapped  horse  and  followed  by  the 
girl's  sister  richly  dressed,  with  a  lighted  dough-lamp  in  her  hands 
B  125-17 
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PeoBle-  plates  filled  with  garlands  and  nosegays  and  a  jar  of  sugared  milk 

mixed  with  wheat.     At  the  boy's  the  bridegroom's  brow  is  touched 

EArrsMEN.         with  redpowder,  garlands  are  thrown  round  his  neckj  a  nosegay  is 

j'dMchdls.  p^^.  jj^  jjjg  hands,  and  sugared  milk  is  offered  him.     He  is  seated  on 

a  horse,  his  sister  walks  behind  him  with  a  burning  dough-lamp  in 

her  hands,  the  same  as  the  lamp  which  was   carried    by  the  girl's 

sisfer,  and  his  kinspeople  follow  him.     At  the   door  of  the  girl's 

booth,  some  one  from  the  girl's  house  waves  cooked  rice  and  curds 

round  the  boy's  head  and  throws  it  to  his  right  and  left.     He  alights 

from  the  horse  and  takes  his  seat  on  a  low  wooden  stool  in  the  booth. 

The  girl's  father  offers  him  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and,  after  he 

has  washed  them,  he  is  presented  with  a  new  silk  waistcloth  which 

he  puts  on  and  covers  his  shoulders  with  a  shawl.     The  girl  comes 

out  of   the    house,    stands  on    a  stool   facing    the  boy,  and    near 

relations  hold  a  sheet  between  them.     The  priest  and  a  few  of  the 

guests  repeat  marriage  verses,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  throw 

grains  of  red  rice  over  the  heads    of  the  boy  and  girl.     When 

the  verses  are  over,  the  curtain  is  pulled  on  one  side,  and  the  boy  and 

girl  change  places  and  take  their  seats  on  the  stools.     The  girl's 

father  pours  on  the  boy's   open  palm  milk,  curds,  butter,  sugar, 

and-  honey,   and   he  sips  them  thrice.      This  ceremony    which  is 

called  the  honey-sipping  or  madhuparJc  is  performed  either  before 

or  after  the  marriage.     The  priest  gives  the  boy  a  sacred  thread  and 

he  wears  it  along  with  his  old  one.     He  then  clasps  both  the  girl's 

hands  in  his  and  four  married  men  sit  round  them  with  outstretched 

hands.     The  priest  takes  a  cotton  thread,  winds  it  round  the  couple's 

thumbs  and  from  their  thumbs  winds  it  round  the  thumbs  of  the  four 

men.     In  this  way  he  makes  two  sets  of  circuits,  one  of  five  turns 

and   the  other  of  four,  and  draws  off  the  two  sets  ofthread  and 

keeps  them  by  him.     The  boy   lets  go  the  girl's  hands,  and  she 

holds  her  open  hands  over  the  boy's,  and  the  priest  keeps  a  metal 

dish  below  the  boy's  hands.     The  girl's  father  pours  water  over  the 

girl's  hands,  and  it  trickles  down  on  the  boy's  and  from  the  boy's 

into  the  dish.     He  drops  some  silver  coins  into  the   girl's  hands 

which  she  lets  pass  into 'the   boy's  hands,   and  he  into  the  dish. 

Water  is  again   poured  into  the  girl's  hands  and  the  ceremony  of 

giving  away  the  girl  or  kanydddn  is  over.     The  priest  takes  the 

two  circlets  of  thread  he  kept  near  himself,  and   tying  a  piece  of 

turmeric  root  to  each  of  the  threads,  fastens  the  one  of  five  strands 

round  the  boy's  right  twist,   and  the  one  of  four  strands  to  the  girl's 

left  wrist.     This  is  called  the  wristlet  tying  or  Icankanbandhan,. 

The  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  toe-rings  which 

she  puts  on   her  toes,    and   a  married  woman   ties  a  necklace  of 

black  glass  beads   round  the  girl's   neck.     The  boy  and  girl  take 

their  seats    on    the  altar,    and,  with  the  priest's  help,  kindle  the 

sacrificial  fire,  feeding  it  with  pimpal  Ficus  religiosa  sticks  and 

clarified  butter.     The  girl's  brother  stands  behind  his  sister  and 

she  throws  handf uls  of  parched  grain  into  the  fire.    In  reward  for , 

standing  behind  his  sister,  her  brother  is  presented  with  a  tui'ban 

by  the  boy's  father,  which  he  puts  on.     The  hems  of  the  boy's  and 

girl's  robes  are  knotted  together,  and  the  pair  go  into  the  house  and 
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make  a  low  bow  before  the  house  gods.     They  then  go  into  a  room       Chapter  III 
on  the  wall  of  which  a  mango  tree  is  drawn,  and,  below  the  tree  on  People. 

the  ground,  are  spread  grains  of  wheat  and  on  the  wheat  sixteen 
earthen  jars  in  four  piles.  In  front  of  the  jars  is  spread  a  bodice- 
cloth,  and  on  it  are  laid  rice  grains,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  turmeric, 
almonds,  and  betelnuts,  and  the  boy  and  girl  sit  in  front  and  make 
a  low  bow.  The  girl's  mother  hands  the  boy  a  cup  of  sugared  milk 
which  he  drinks,  leaving  some  for  the  girl.  The  boy  and  girl  leave 
their  seats  and  go  and  sit  on  the  altar,  and  the  hems  of  their 
garments  are  untied.  The  girl  walks  into  the  house  and  joins  the 
women,  and  the  boy  sits  in  the  booth  with  the  men.  The  day  ends 
with  a  feast.  Next  morning  the  girl  and  boy  play  together  rubbing 
each  other  with  turmeric  and  throwing  water  over  each  other.  In 
the  afternoon  the  boy's  kinsfolk  and  friends  are  dined.  On  the 
third  morning  the  boy  and  girl  splash  one  another  with  water,  bathe, 
dress  in  silk  clothes,  and  sit  on  the  altar.  The  priest  comes  and  with 
his  help  the  boy  kindles  the  sacrificial  fire  and  feeds  it  with  butter 
and  darbh  grass.  The  pair  leave  their  seats  and  sit  in  the  booth 
on  stools  the  girl  to  the  boy's  left.  In  front  of  them  two  white- 
washed red-lined  earthen  jars  are  set  on  wheat  grains  one  above  the 
other,  the  upper  closed  with  a  shallow  plate  or  lid.  In  the  first  or 
lower  jar  is  water,  in  the  upper  jar  rice,  and  in  the  plate,  pulse,  a 
wafer  biscuit,  and  wheat  bread,  and  over  the  whole  a  dough  lamp. 
Round  this  pile  are  arranged  four  small  earthen  jars  with  wheat 
grains  spread  underneath  them.  The  jars  are  whitewashed  and  red- 
lined  and  covered  with  wafer  biscuits,  wheat  cakes,  and  dough 
lamps.  In  a  winnowing  fan  are  arranged  sixteen  small  dough  lamps 
set  on.  biscuits  and  cakes.  In  front  of  the  boy  and  girl,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  jars,  sit  the  girl's  parents  dressed  in  silk.  The  boy  and 
girl  lay  sandal  paste,  rice  grains,  vermilion,  turmeric,  and  betel  leaves 
■with  nuts  and  a  copper  before  the  jars  and  light  the  dough  lamps 
including  the  sixteen  in  the  fan.  The  girl  is  seated  on  the  boy's  knee 
and  her  father  lifting  the  winnowing  fan  in  both  hishands,holdsitover 
the  boy's  head,  and  the  priest  hands  the  boy  apinch  of  sugar  which  he 
puts  into  the  girl's  mouth.  The  girl's  father  holds  the  fan  over  the 
boy's  father's  head  and  seating  the  "girl  on  his  knee,  the  boy's  father 
puts  a  pinch  of  sugar  into  her  mouth.  In  this  way  the  girl  is 
seated  on  the  knee  of  each  of  the  kinsfolk  both  of  the  boy  and  of 
the  girl,  and  the  winnowing  fan  is  held  over  their  heads.  The  girl's 
father  presents  the  boy  with  a  turban  and  shouldercloth  and  the 
boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  green  robe  and  bodice.  The 
hems  of  the  boy's  and  girl's  robes  are  tied  together,  and  they  are 
seated  on  a  mare  and  taken  in  procession  to  the  village  temple,  and 
from  the  temple  to  the  boy's  house.  In  a  room  at  the  boy's  a 
dough  image  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi  is  made  and  set  on  a  water 
drinking  pot  or  tdmbya  tamed  upside  down.  This  pot  is  placed  on 
a  big  metal  waterpotor  tapele,  turned  upside  down  like  the  drinking 
pot,  and  the  goddess  is  rolled  in  a  robe  whose  folds  cover  the  two 
pots.  Ornaments  are  put  on  the  goddess'  neck  head  and  ears, 
and  three  heaps  of  rice  are  made  in  front  of  the  goddess.  In  the 
middle  heap  the  priest  hides  a  gold  ornament,  and  seats  the  boy  and 
girl  in  fro^it  of  the  heaps  on  two  low  wooden  stools.     The  priest  sita 
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near  the  boy,  takes  a  plate  full  of  rice,  writes  in  tie  rice  the  name 
to  be  given  to  the  girl,  and  asks  the  boy  to  read  it,  which  he  does 
in  a  loud  voice.  The  girl  is  told  to  repeat  the  boy's  name,  and,  after 
much  hesitation  and  persuasion,  she  agrees.  The  priest  asks  the 
girl  to  find  what  is  in  the  middle  heap  of  rice  and  keep  it  as  a 
present  from  her  husband.  She  searches,  finds  the  gold  necklace, 
and  puts  it  on.  The  priest  hands  the  guests  sugar  in  token  of  the 
new  name  given  to  the  girl,  unties  the  boy's  and  girl's  wristlets  or 
Tfankans,  throws  a  few  grains  of  rice  over  the  earthen  jars  and  the 
marriage  gods,  and  the  guests  retire  with  presents  of  sugar  and 
betel.  Exchange  feasts  are  given  and  after  three  or  four  days  spent 
at  the  boy's,  the  girl  returns  to  her  father's  and  the  marriage  rites 
are  at  an  end. 

When  a  girl  comes  of  age,  word  is  sent  to  her  husband's  house, 
who  send  a  band  of  kinswomen,  who  take  the  girl  either  on 
foot  or  in  a  carriage  with  music  to  her  husband's.  If  the  girl 
happens  to  be  at  her  husband's  when  she  comes  of  age,  she  is 
sent  quietly  to  her  parents  if  their  house  is  in  the  same  village  or  to 
some  neighbour's  and  brought  back  in  pomp  to  the  husband's  with 
a  party  of  kinswomen  and  music.  Before  starting  for  the  husband's, 
her  parents  present  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice  which  she  puts 
on,  deck  her  head  with  a  net  or  jdli  of  flowers,  and  rub  red- 
powder  on  her  brow  and  turmeric  on  her  face  and  arms.  A  sandal- 
wood doll  rubbed  with  red  and  turmeric  is  put  in  her  hands. 
At  her  husband's  a  bamboo  frame  or  maJchar  is  raised,  surrounded 
with  a  twisted_  turban,  or  hung  with  glass  bangles.  The  wife  is 
seated  in  the  frame,  red  and  turmeric  powders  are  given  her  and  the 
guests,  and  they  retire.  For  three  days  the  girl  is  considered  im- 
pure. On  the  fourth  morning  she  is  bathed  and  her  mother  presents 
her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  She  is  seated  in  the  frame  along 
with  her  husband,  and  her  mother-in-law  fills  her  lap  with  rice 
fruit  and  betel,  and  her  husband  puts  a  cocoannt  into  her  lap. 
The  girl's  mother  next  fills  her  lap  with  rice  and  fruit,  and  the  wife 
and  husband  bow  before  the  house  gods,  go  to  the  village  temple, 
bow  before  Maruti,  and  come  home.  On  the  fifth  morning,  or  on 
any  other  lucky  day  within  sixteen  days  from  the  coming  of  age,  the 
husband  and  wife  are  bathed,  and,  sitting  on  two  low  wooden  stools, 
with  the  help  of  the  family  priest  worship  the  gods  Ganpati,  Varnn, 
andNavagrahas  or  the  nine  planets.  A  sacrificial  fire  is  kindled  and  fed 
with  cooked  rice,  butter,  sesamum,  wheat,  and  bits  of  palas  Butea 
frondosa,  dmha  Mangifera  indica,  Mair  Acacia  catechu,  aghdda 
Achyranthes  asTper a,  J dmhhul  Syzigium  jambolanum,  and  umbar  Ficus 
glomerata.  Thehusbandlayscookedrice  on  aleaf  plate,  covers  it  with 
wheat  bread,  sprinkles  redpowder  over  it,  and  sets  on  the  top  of  it  a 
dough  lamp  with  a  thick  cotton  wick  soaked  in  oil  and  lighted.  A 
Edul  brings  a  trident  which  the  husband  sticks  in  the  cooked  rice, 
lays  flowers  and  grain  in  front  of  the  trident,  and  places  some  money 
near  it.  The  Edul  lifts  the  whole  in  his  two  hands  and  going 
outside  sets  it  at  the  roadside  and  walks  away  with  his  trident. 
The  husband  and  wife  walk  after  the  Edul,  as  far  as  the  outer 
door,  sprinkling  water  after  him.  On  coming  back  they  wash 
their  hands  and  feet  and  walk  into  the  house.     They  are  anointed 
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with  oil,  bathed,  dressed  in  silk  and  seated  side  by  side  on  low  wooden 
stools.  They  again  throw  rice  at  and  bow  before  a  betelnut  Ganpati, 
are  taken  in  procession  accompanied  by  kinspeople  friends  and  music 
to  the  village  temple,  bow  to  Mdruti,  and  return  home.  A  feast  is  held 
at  which  the  wife  serves  butter  to  at  least  five  guests.  In  the  evening 
the  husband  and  wife  are  thrust  into  a  room  prepared  for  them  and 
the  ceremony  is  over.  In  the  seventh  month  of  the  wife's  first 
pregnancy  a  feast  is  given  to  kinswomen  and  female  friends  and 
her  mother-in-law  presents  her  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice. 

Panchals  burn  their  dead.  The  dying  is  laid  on  a  blanket  strewn 
with  darbh  grass.  After  death  a  couple  of  kinsmen  or  friends  go  to  the 
marketandbringwhatiswantedfortbefuneral.  Whentheycome  back 
they  busy  themselves  making  the  body  ready,  and  when  it  is  ready 
they  take  it  out  of  the  house,  wash  it,  and  lay  it  on  the  bier.  The 
bier  is  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  kinsmen  and  carried  out  feet 
foremost.  The  chief  mourner  walks  carrying  an  earthen  jar  con- 
taining burning  cowdung  cakes.  When  the  mourners  have  gone 
half  way,  the  bier  is  lowered,  a  couple  of  copper  coins  are  laid  on 
the  ground,  the  bier  is  raised,  and  carried  to  the  burning  ground.  At 
the  burning  ground  a  pile  of  cowdung  cakes  is  raised,  the  chief 
mourner  has  his  head  and  face  shaved  by  a  barber,  bathes,  and,  after 
the  body  is  laid  on  the  pile,  sets  fire  to  it.  He  next  fills  with  water 
the  jar  in  which  he  carried  the  burning  cowdung  cakes  and  picking 
a  pebble  called  the  ashma  or  lifestone,  makes  a  hole  in  the  jar  and 
thrice  walks  round  the  pyre.  At  the  end  of  the  third  turn  he  dashes 
the  pot  on  the  ground  and  beats  his  mouth.  Along  with  other 
mourners  he  bathes,  and  carrying  the  lifestone  home  with  him, 
keeps  it  in  some  safe  place  rolled  in  cloth.  The  mourners  on 
coming  to  the  deceased's  house,  look  at  the  burning  lamp  which  has 
been  set  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  and  return 
home.  From  the  second  to  the  ninth  day,  with  the  priest,  the  chief 
mourner  goes  to  the  burning  ground,  makes  three  balls  of  rice, 
offers  them  to  the  stone  of  life,  and  throws  them  into  water.  On 
the  third  day  in  addition  the  chief  mourner  sprinkles  curds,  milk, 
and  cow's  urine  on  the  ashes,  removes  them,  and  throws  it  into 
water.  He  makes  a  mound  of  sand  on  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  burntd,  sets  three  small  earthen  jars  on  the  mound,  and  fills 
their  mouths  with  rice  balls.  He  lays  the  pebble  close  by  on  the 
mound,  offers  it  the  balls,  and  then  gathers  the  balls,  throws  them 
into  water,  and  returns  home  with  the  lifestone.  They  mourn 
the  dead  ten  days.  On  the  tenth  morning  the  chief  mourner  goes 
ouce  more  with  the  priest  to  the  burning  ground,  makes  six  balls  of 
rice  and  sets  five  of  them  on  five  earthen  jars,  and  the  sixth  in  the 
middle  of  the  mound.  Near  the  balls  he  lays  the  lifestone,  offers 
it  sesamum  seed  and  water,  and  leaving  the  sixth  ball  for  the  crows, 
throws  the  five  into  water,  and  returns  home  with  the  pebble.  On 
the  eleventh  day  he  kindles  the  sacrificial  fire,  drinks  the  five  cow 
gifts,  offers  thirty-two  balls  of  rice,  bathes,  and  returns  home.  A 
dough  cow  and  calf  are  made  and  presented  to  the  Brahman,  and, 
after  making  him  a  money  present,  the  cow  and  calf  are  thrown  into 
water,  and  they  go  home.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  chief  mourner 
cooks  several  dishes  of  rice  and  vegetables,  offers  them  to  the  spirit 
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of  the  dead,  feasts  at  least  five  men,  and  returns  home.  On  the 
thirteenth  the  mind-rite  or  shrdddh  ceremony  is  performed,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  a  caste  feast  is  held  and  the  mourning  is  over.  Pdnchals 
have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time  and  are  fairly 
off. 

Pa'tharvats,  or  Masons,  are  returned  as  numbering  410  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  look  like  Mar^thds,  speak 
Mard,thi,  live  in  mud  and  stone  houses,  and  eat  fish  and  flesh  and 
drink  liquor.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Mardthas,  and  are 
hardworking  even-tempered  and  hospitable.  They  make  stone  pillars, 
handmills,  grindstones,  rolling-pins,  and  images  of  gods,  and  also 
work  as  stone  masons  and  carriers.  They  worship  the  usual  Hindu 
gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  Their 
priests  are  the  ordinary  Maratha  Br^hmans,  and  their  customs  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Mardthds.  They  marry  their  widows  and  burn  their 
dead.  They  have  a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  school,  and 
are  a  steady  class. 

Patvekars,  or  Tassel  Makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  seven 
and  as  found  in  the  town  of  Shol^pur.  They  look  speak  and  dress 
like  Mardthds,  and  like  them  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor. 
They  are  a  hardworking  orderly  people,  and  make  silk  threads  for 
necklaces,  and  other  head,  hand,  and  waist  ornaments.  They  string 
and  fix  gems  or  beads  on  silk  or  cotton  threads,  and  make  fringes 
tassels  and  netted  work.  They  make  silk  and  cotton  waistcords 
called  katdords  or  kargotds  to  which  high  caste  boys  a  short  time  after 
their  thread  ceremony  and  all  Marathd.s'fasten  the  loincloth  or  langoti. 
They  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  their  daily  wages  represent 
a  daily  profit  of  4^d.  to  6d.  (3-4  as.)  Their  work  is  constant. 
The  craft  is  hereditary  and  the  women  do  not  help  them.  Their 
boys  begin  to  work  at  twelve  and  are  skilled  workers  by  sixteen. 
They  also  work  as  day  labourers  and  some  of  them  are  musicians. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Ranga'ris,  or  Dyers,  are  returned  as  numbering  891  and 
as  found  in  towns  and  large  villages.  They  say  they 
were  originally  Kshatris,  and  that  their  ancestors  who  were  twin 
brothers,  on  being  pursued  by  Parashuram,  hid  in  a  temple 
belonging  to  the  goddess  Ambabdi  and  sought  the  goddess' 
protection.  The  goddess  gave  one  brother  a  piece  of  thread  and 
a  needle,  and  the  other  a  paint  which  she  spat  at  him  and  told  the 
one  to  sew  and  the  other  to  dye.  Meanwhile  Parashurd,m  begged 
the  goddess  to  make  over  to  him  the  two  Kshatris,  but  she  denied 
all  knowledge  of  them,  and  Parashurdm  had  to  go  back  disappointed. 
Prom  that  time  the  sewer  became  a  Shimpi  and  the  dyer  a  Rangdri. 
Their  surnames  are  Bagre,  Kunthe,  Nikte,  Rdshankar,  and  Sarvade, 
who  eat  together  but  do  not  marry  with  people  who  have  the  same 
surname.  Among  their  family  stocks  or  gotras  are  Gangav  Rishi 
and  Vasishth.  They  look  speak  and  dress  like  Marathds.  A  Rangari's 
house  can  be  known  by  the  high  four-legged  stool  or  jhdnji  which 
is  generally  kept  on  the  veranda  and  also  from  dyed  turbans 
and  robes  hung  to  dry  on  ropes  or  poles.     They  say  they  prepare 
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thirty-six  colours.     The  names  of  some  of  the  colours  are,    Motiya       Chapter  III. 
or  pearl  white,  dbdshdi  or  reddish,  pydji  or  light  pink,  h&ingani  or  Peaole 

brinjal  purple,  Idl  or  red,  fivla  or  yellow,  Mrva  or  green,  asmdni  or 
blue,  and  guldbi  or  rose.    They  do  not  dye  black  and  look  down  on  and         Craftsmbn. 
refuse  to  touch  any  one  who  dyes  black.    The  pots  which  they  use  in  Rmgdris. 

making  dyes  are  satkal  a  circular  copper  water  vessel,  baguna  a  metal 
vessel  for  boiling  colour,  and  jhdvji  a  square  high  legged  wooden 
stand  with  thick  cloth  tied  on  the  top  in  which  colour  is  poured, 
and  through  which  it  drops  into  a  vessel.  If  the  Rangd,ri  is  poor 
these  vessels  are  of  earth.  Earth  vessels  cost  8s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4-5) 
and  metal  vessels  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25-30).  If  they  are  told  to 
give  a  turban  a  4s.  (Rs.  2)  dye  they  give  it  a  three  shilling  colour 
and  keep  Is.  (8  an.)  as  profit.  They  buy  the  colours  from  Komti 
traders  and  make  16s,  to  £1  (Rs.  8-10)  a  month.  The  women 
and  children  help  the  men.  They  have  no  capital  and  have  to 
borrow  at  37^  per  cent  a  year  (|  anna  the  rupee  a  month). 
Some  of  them  sew,  and  others  serve  as  day-labourers.  A  boy 
becomes  a  skilled  worker  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  if  he  is 
dull  at  twenty-five.  They  have  house  images  of  AmbAb^i, 
Davud  Malik,  Granpati,  Khandoba,  and  Mahddev,  and  their  priests 
are  ordinary  MarAtha  Brahmans.  They  keep  the  usual .  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts.  Their  women  are  not  held  impure  after  child- 
birth. They  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi  on  the  fifth,  and,  if  the 
child  is  a  girl,  name  her  on  the  twelfth,  and  if  a  boy  on  the 
thirteenth.  They  offer  a  sheep  to  the  goddess  Satvd,i  on  the  fifth 
or  other  convenient  day  and  feast  the  caste.  They  marry  their  girls 
between  five  and  ten  and  their  boys  between  five  and  twenty.  If  a 
girl  remains  unmarried  till  after  she  comes  of  age  her  whole  family 
is  put  out  of  caste.  They  either  burn  or  bury  the  dead.  They 
mourn  ten  days,  and  the  chief  mourner  gets  his  moustache  shaved 
either  on  the  tenth  or  on  the  twelfth  day  after  a  death.  They  give 
a  feast  to  their  castefellows  on  the  thirteenth.  They  have  a  caste 
council  or  panch  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  caste 
men.  Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  punished  by  fines  varying  from 
4s.  to  £1  (Rs.  2-10)  which  are  generally  spent  on  a  feast  or  in  buying 
vessels  for  caste  feasts.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  some  of 
their  castepeople  can  read  their  sacred  books  fluently  and  explain 
them.  They  are  a  falling  people.  They  suffered  much  from  the 
1876  famine,  and  to  save  money  the  people  long  wore  undyed  or 
very  lightly  dyed  clothes. 

Ba'uls,  or  Tape  Makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  529  and 
as  found  scattered  over  the  whole  district.  They  say  the  founders 
of  their  caste  were  Adind,th  and  Machhendrandth.  They  look  like 
Marathas  and  Gosavis,  some  keeping  the  top-knot  and  wearing  the 
hair  like  Mardthas,  while  others  wear  long  matted  hair,  whiskers, 
and  beards,  and  rub  themselves  with  ashes.  It  is  sometimes  difiBcult 
to  tell  a  Rd,ul  from  a  Gosdvi.  Their  surnames  are  Abdule,  Chavh^n, 
Gaikavdd,  Jd,dhav,  Kavdd,  Naikjavle,  Povar,  and  Sdlunke.  All  of 
these  eat  together,  but  the  Abdules  and  Jd;dhavs  do  not  marry 
with  the  rest.  When  they  do  not  cover  themselves  with  ashes,  wear 
the  hair  long  and  matted  arid  the  beard  and  whiskers,  they  look  like 
Mar^thds  ;  otherwise  they  do  not  differ  from  GosAvis.    They  speak 
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Mardthi  both  at  liome  and  abroad,  and  also    Hindustani,  when  they 
are  in  high  spirits.     Their  houses  are  like  Maratha  houses  and  contain 
metal  and  earth  vessels,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  ponies.     Except 
those  who  turn  ascetics  or  Jogis,  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  and   drink 
liquor.     Both    men   and  women  dress  like  Mardthds,  the   women 
wearing  glass  and  silver  bangles   and  the  men  sometimes  dressing 
in  an  ochre-coloured   shouldercloth    or  a    headscarf.      They    are 
clean  neat  hardworking  and  orderly.     They  weave   strips  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth,   and  Jcdchds  or   girdles,   nddds  or  tape,  padshis  or 
wallets,  pishvis  or  purses,  potis  or  coarse  cloth  bags.    They  weave 
both  at  their  houses  and  as  they  move  from  door  to  door.     They  till, 
beg,   and  play   music,  have  a  daur  or   drum  and  dance   like  the 
G-ondhlis.     They  are  Shaivs  of  the  Gorakh  panth  or   sect,  and  their 
fasts  and  feasts  are  the  same  as  those  of  MarAthds.     They  worship 
Bahiroba,  Devi,  Khandoba,  the  bottom  or  patar  of  a  dried  gourd, 
the  trishul  or  trident,  the  dried  gourd  or  tumha  cut  at  the  head,  or  the 
begging  bowl,  and  the  shankh  or  conch-shell.     They  worship  the 
goddess  Satvai  on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  hold  the  mother 
impure  for  ten  days,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.     The  boy's 
hair  is  clipped  on  his  maternal  uncle's  lap  when  he  is  ten  months  to 
two  years  old.     When  the  child  is  three  years  old  he  begins  to  wear 
a  top-knot.     They  carry  a  whistle  or  shringi  hung  to  a  woollen 
string  or  saili,  wear  ear  ornaments  caMed  mudrds,  and  a  necklace  of 
manshanhh  or  rudraksh  beads.     Their  bethrotals  and  their  guardians 
or  devaJcs  are  the  same  as  among  Marathd,s,  and  except  that  the  Gurav 
repeats  the  words  dhan  properly  dhydn  that  is  attention  in  the  boy's 
ears  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  their  ceremonies  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Mardthas.    They  allow  widow  marriage,  and  bury  the  dead 
carrying  the  body  slung  from  a  pole.     The  body  is  dressed  in  ochre- 
coloured  clothes,  and  in  front  of  the  body  one  of  them  goes  blowing 
a  conch-shell  or  shankh.  They  repeat  the  word  Gorakh  while  carrying 
the  body,  and  their  women  accompany  the  men  to  the  grave.     After 
the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the  chief  mourner  pours  a  little  water 
into  its  mouth  and  the  grave  is  filled.     They  feast  the  caste  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after  a  death.     They  have  a  caste  council  and  their 
social  disputes  are  settled  by   a  mass  meeting  of  the  castemen. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

Saltangars,  or  Tanners,  are  returned  as  numbering  eighty- 
two  and  as  found  only  in  Karmala.  They  are  a  wandering  tribe  of 
Marwaris,  and  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  district  from  Mdrwar 
some  centuries  ago.  They  are  generally  goodlooking,  fair,  and 
robust,  and  the  men  wear  the  moustache  and  a  few  the  beard.  They 
speak  a  mixture  of  Hindi  and  Mdrwari  and  live  in  mud  and  stone 
houses  one  storey  high  with  either  flat  or  tiled  roofs,  and  keep  cows 
buffaloes  and  sheep.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  and 
their  staple  food  is  vari,  hdjri,  wheat,  and  split  pulse.  They  are 
noted  for  the  large  quantities  of  oil  they  use.  They  are  generally 
neat  and  tidy  in  their  dress  the  men  wearing  waistcloths,  coats,  and 
turbans,  and  the  women  the  robe  and  bodice.  They  are  hardworking 
and  hospitable,  but  intemperate,  and  drink  to  excess  when  an 
opportunity  offers.  The  men  tan  hides  and  skins,  deal  in  cattle, 
and  go  about  selling  them  in  market  villages.     The  women  and 
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children  work  in  the  fields.  Their  god  is  Bdldji  or  Vyankoba,  and 
they  keep  the  eleventh  of  each  fortnight  as  a  fast  day.  They  mourn 
ten  days  and  allow  widow  marriage. 

Sa'liS,  or  Wea^erSj  are  returned  as  numbering  8950  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district,  but  especially  in  towns  and  large  villages. 
They  are  dark  and  tall,  the  men  wearing  the  top-knot  and 
moustache  and  rubbing  the  brow  with  sandal.  They  speak  Marathi, 
live  in  mud  houses,  the  entrance  room  being  used  as  a  work: 
shop  generally  with  one  or  two  handlooms.  The  second  room 
has  a  store  of  cotton  goods  and  tools,  wooden  stools  and  benches 
for  the  use  of  customers,  and  shelves  and  cupboards  where  they 
store  and  keep  their  goods.  They  are  a  poor  people,  and  suffer  from 
the  competition  of  European  goods.  They  are  hardworking,  even- 
tempered,  courteous,  and  hospitable,  and  weave  turbans,  quilts  or 
pdsodis,  and  waistcloths  ;  a  few  are  moneylenders  and  the  rest  day- 
labourers.  They  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  but  their  staple  food  is 
jviiri,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  do  not  allow  widow  marriage. 
Their  family  gods  are  Ambdbdi,  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  Mahd,dev, 
and  their  priests  are  ordinary  Mardtha  Brahmans.  They  have  a 
caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  castemen. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  as  a  class  are  rather 
badly  off. 

Sangars,  or  Wool  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  1357  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Sangars 
proper,  Dhangar  Sangars,  and  Mhdr  Sangars.  The  surnames  of  the 
Sangars  are  Dhoble,  Gonjdre,  Karande,  Palshande,  and  Raul,  who 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  cannot  tell  when  or 
whence  they  came  info  the  district,  neither  can  they  give  an  account 
of  their  origin.  They  look  like  Mard,thiis  and  speak  Mardthi. 
Their  houses  are  like  those  of  Mar^thas,  having  an  open  space  in 
front  in  which  pegs  about  a  foot  long  are  fixed.  They  eat  fish  and 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  never  use  liquor  at  their  feasts,  even 
at  flesh  feasts.  They  dress  like  Marathds  and  the  women  do 
not  pass  the  end  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.  They  weave 
and  sell  blankets  and  serve  as  day-labourers.  They  work  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  their  boys  become  skilful  workers  before 
they  are  sixteen.  They  buy  wool  from  Uhangars  and  a  family 
makes  about  6d.  (4  as.)  a  day.  Their  women  and  children  help  in 
their  work,  and  they  sell  blankets  at  9t^.  to  2s.  (Re.  f-1)  each. 
Their  work  is  constant.  They  work  to  order,  receiving  money  in 
advance.  Their  house  gods  are  like  those  of  MarathAs  and  their 
priests  are  both  Brahmans  and  Jangams  to  whom  they  pay  great 
respect.  They  have  betrothals  and  their  marriages  cost  them  £2 
to  £5  (Rs.  20  -  50).  They  have  no  rule  that  girls  must  be  married 
before  they  come  of  age.  Both  Jangams  and  Brdhmans  conduct 
their  marriages  and  one  after  the  other  repeat  marriage  verses,  At 
the  end  rice  grains  are  thrown  over  the  boy  and  girl  and  they  are 
husband  and  wife.  A  girl  sits  by  herself  for  three  days  during  her 
monthly  sickness,  and  the  mother  is  impure  for  seven  days  after 
childbirth.  They  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi  on  the  fifth  and 
twelfth,  name  the  child  on  the  thirteenth,  and  mourn  the  dead  three 
B  125—18 
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days.  On  the  tliird  day  tie  mourners  bathe  and  sip  water  in  which 
a  Jangam's  toe  has  been  washed  and  become  pure.  As  a  rule  they 
bury  the  dead,  but  a  lying-in  woman  who  dies  within  fifteen  days  of 
childbirth  is  burnt.  In  all  cases  a  Jangam  walks  before  the  body 
ringing  a  bell.  They  have  a  caste  council,  a  few  send  their  boys  to 
schoolj  and  they  are  a  steady  class, 

Sona'rs,  or  Goldsmithsj  are  returned  as  numbering  5092  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Panchil  Sonars 
and  Ld,d  Sonars,  and  Dasiputras  or  bastards,  born  of  PanchAl  and  Ldd 
Sonars,  who  do  not  eat  together  or  intermarry.  The  surnames  of  the 
Panchals  are  Dilh^le,  Joj^ri,  Kulthe,  Dolge,  Misal,  ShAhale,  Tak, 
and  Udvant,  and  the  Panchal's  family  stocks  are  Abuvan,  Pratan 
Sanag,  and  Suparn.  They  look  like  local  Br^hmans.  The  men 
wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  and  rub  sandal  on  their  brows. 
The  men  and  still  more  the  women  speak  incorrect  Marathi.  They 
live  in  substantial  buildings  and  have  metal  and  earth  vessels  and 
some  have  cattle.  Panchals  are  vegetarians  and  Ldds  and  Ddsiputras 
eat  fish  or  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Panchd,l3  dress  like  Brdhmans, 
and  Ldds  and  Dasiputras  like  Marathd,s,  and  their  women,  like 
Maratha  women,  do  not  pass  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the 
feet.  They  are  hardworking,  frugal,  polite,  and  hospitable,  but 
dirty,  cunning,  and  dishonest.  They  make  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  and  set  precious  stones.  Some  of  them  are  landholders 
and  others  are  in  Government  service.  They  are  skilled  workmen 
but  generally  work  to  order  as  they  have  no  capital.  A  few  have 
shops  in  which  they  sell  readymade  ornaments.  Their  women  and 
children  help  the  men  ia  their  calling.  Boys  begin  to  work  from 
eight  or  nine,  and  at  fifteen  or  twenty  have  learned  enough  to  earn 
16s.  to  30s.  (Rs.8-15)  a  month.  They  work  from  six  or  seven 
in  the  morning  to  twelve,  and  again  from  two  or  three  to  lamp- 
light. They  are  fairly  off.  They  get  a  fair  amount  of  work  and  as 
they  are  a  comparatively  small  community  their  earnings  are  enough 
to  keep  them  in  fair  comfort.  Their  positioa  in  the  local  caste  list 
is  below  Vaishyas,  but  they  claim  a  place  next  to  Brahmans  and 
some  even  rank  themselves  above  Deshasth  Konkanasth  and  other 
Deccan  Brdhmans ;  Kshatriyas  and  Vaishyas  hold  aloof  from  them,  . 
only  Shudras  eat  from  their  hands.  Of  late  their  efforts  to  imitate 
Brahmans  have  increased, 

Panchdl  Sonars  have  priests  of  their  own  caste,  the  others  employ 
the  ordinary  village  Brahmans.  Their  favourite  deities  are  BhavAni, 
Ganpati,  Mahd.deT,  and  Vyankatesh.  They  have  images  of  their 
gods  in  their  houses.  They  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and 
soothsaying,  and  in  times  of  difliculty  and  illness  consult  mediums 
and  exorcists.  They  worship  the  goddess  Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day 
after  childbirth  and  name  their  children  on  the  thirteenth.  Except 
the  Pdnchals,  Sonars  do  not  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread. 
Their  guardian  or  devak  is  the  savdna  or  pincers  and  the  pdnchfdhis 
or  the  five-tree  leaves.  They  marry  their  children  standing  on 
low  wooden  stools  and  holding  cocoanuts  in  their  hands.  They  burn 
the  dead,  and,  except  the  Pdnchals  who  do  not  bathe  the  body,  they 
pour  warm  water  over  the  corpse  before  laying   it    on    the   bier. 
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P^nchdls  forbid  and  Ld,ds  and  Ddsiputras  allow  widow  marriage. 
All  have  caste  councils,  and  the  Panchdls  give  their  priest  the  fines 
inflicted  for  breaches  of  caste  rules.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  a  steady  class. 

Suta'rs,  or  Carpenters,  are  returned  as  numbering  4824  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Arya  Kshatri 
Sntars,  Brahman  Sutdrs,  Mhar  Sutars,  MangSutdrs,  Mardtha  Sutdrs, 
Panchdl  Sutdrs,  Shiv  Brahma  Sutdra,  and  Vidur  or  Kadu  that  is 
Bastard  Sutdrs. 

Most  Sholapur  Satyrs  are  Yidur  or  Kadu  and  Shiv  Brahma 
Sut£rs.  Kadu  SaTAES  say  that  other  people  call  them  Dasiputra 
Sutdrs,  Akarm^se  Sutdrs,  Sinde  Sutiirs  or  Vidur  Sutars,  all  words 
meaning  bastards  or  of  illegitimate  birth.  They  call  themselves 
Maratha  Sutdrs  or  simply  Mavd,thd,s,  and  eat  and  sometimes  marry 
with  cultivating  Mardthas.  They  say  that  the  origin  of  the  caste 
was  a  ypung  goodlooking  Maratha  widow  who  had  an  only  son, 
lived  with  a  Sutdr  widower,  and  got  the  boy  married  to  a  bastard 
Mardtha  girl.  Their  surnames  are  Chavhdn,  Jddhav,  Mise,  and 
Povar ;  one  of  their  family  stocks  is  Kdshyap.  They  are  like 
Mardthds  in  all  respects.  They  are  carpenters,  husbandmen, 
labourers,  and  messengers.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Marathas  ;  they  have  a  caste  council ;  they  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  a  steady  people. 

Shiv  Brahma  Sotahs  belong  to  the  Abhavany  and  Mannjay 
family  stocks  or  gotras  and  their  surnames  are  Bdmne,  Kdshikar, 
and  Morajkar.  They  are  said  to  belong  to  Sd,nkhli  Dicholi 
about  fifty  miles  from  Goa,  and  say  that  their  ancestors 
came  to  ShoMpur  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  to  avoid  the 
tyranny  of  the  Portuguese.  They  have  still  relations  near  Goa 
and  they  still  go  there  to  get  their  children  married.  They  are 
tall,  dark,  and  thin,  and  look  more  like  Shudras  than  Brdhmans. 
The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache  but  no  beard.  Their 
home  tongue  is  the  dialect  of  Mardthi  known  as  KonkanL'^  Their 
houses  are  clean  and  neat,  and  they  have  metal  and  earth 
cooking  vessels.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  hares, 
and  wild  hog,  but  not  fowls,  and,  though  they  think  it  degrading, 
drink  liquor.  Their  staple  food  is  jvdri,  pulse,  vegetables, 
and  fish  or  flesh  when  they  can  afford  it.  Both  men  and 
women  dress  like  Brahmans,  the  men  in  a  waistcloth,  coat, 
waistcoat,  turban,  and  shoes  ;  and  the  women  in  the  full  Mardtha 
robe  and  bodice,  passing  the  end  of  the  robe  back  between 
the  feet.  The  men  wear  a  large  gold  ring  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  ear  like  Konkan  or  Deccan  MardthAs.  They  are  clean,  neat, 
hardworking,  thrifty,  and  orderly.  They  are  good  workers  easily 
trained  to  handle  European  tools,  and  make  tables,  chairs,  cots, 
chests  of  drawers,  book-cases,  sideboards,  boxes,  and  rulers.  They 
get  their  materials  from  Bombay  and  always  work  to  order.     Their 
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work  is  constant,  and  their  women  give  them  no  help.  They  work 
from  six  or  half-past  six  to  twelve,  and  again  from  two  to  lamp- 
light. Their  boys  begin  to  help  at  twelve  or  fifteen  and  are 
skilled  workers  at  eighteen.  As  unskilled  workers  boys  are  paid 
4s.-to  8s.  (Rs.  2-4)  a  month,  and  as  skilled  workers  ,168.  (Rs,  8). 
The  wages  of  an  adult  workman  vary  from  £1  4s.  to  £1 10s.  (Rs.  12-15), 
and  a  skilled  worker  earns  as  much  as  £2  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  20-25)  and 
some  who  know  to  read  and  keep  accounts  earn  as  much  as  £5 
(Rs.  50).  They  have  no  capital  and  borrow  at  twelve  to  eighteen 
per  cent  (Rs.  1  to  1|)  a  month,  or,  if  they  pledge  ornaments,  at 
six.  per  cent  (8  as.  a  month).  As  village  carpenters  they  are  usually 
paid  in  grain  for  making  and  mending  field  tools  and  in  cash  for 
house  carpentry.  Their  chief  deities  are  Kdlamma  and  Mah^dev 
and  they  keep  house  images  of  their  gods.  Their  priests  are 
Deshasth  Brahmans,  and  they  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts.  They  marry  their  girls  before  they  are  ten  and  their  boys 
between  fifteen  and  twenty.  A  marriage  costs  the  girPs  father 
about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  and  the  boy's  father  about  £10  (Ks.  100). 
They  have  to  borrow  to  meet  their  marriage  expenses.  They  burn 
their  dead,  forbid  widow  marriage,  and  practise  polygamy.  Their 
social  disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meetings,  they  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Shimpis,  or  Tailors,  are  returned  as  numbering  6247  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Jain  Shimpis, 
Namdev  Shimpis  and  Rangdri  Shimpis,  of  whom  Rangdris  eat  from 
Jains  and  Ndmdevs,  Jains  neither  eat  from  Namdevs  nor  Rangaris, 
and  Namdevs  eat  from  Jains  but  not  from  Rangaris.  They  are  a 
Mard,thi- speaking  people,  and  live  in  mud  and  brick  one-storeyed 
houses  with  tiled  or  flat  roofs,  and  keep  the  front  veranda  as  a  work- 
shop where  men  women  and  children  sit  sewing  the  whole  day  till 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  The  Jains  avoid  flesh  and  liquor  ;  the 
Ndmdevs  and  Rangdris  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like 
cultivating  Mardthas,  and,  especially  the  women,  are  clean,  neat, 
orderly,  and  hardworking.  They  sew  and  trade  in  cloth  and  their 
women  and  children  help  in  their  work.  Their  customs  are  the  same 
as  those  of  MardthAs,  and  they  allow  widow  marriage.  Their  house 
deities  are  Ambd,bd,i,  Bahiroba,  Khandoba,  and  Vithoba,  and  their 
priests  are  village  Brahmans.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  caste 
meetings.  Though  sewing  machines  have  greatly  reduced  the 
demand  for  their  work  they  are  a  steady  class,  commanding  a  fair 
income.     They  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Ta'mbatS,  or  Coppersmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  314  and 
as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  say  they  came  into  the  district 
about  forty  years  ago  from  the  Konkan  in  search  of  work.  They 
have  no  subdivisions.  The  names  of  their  family  stocks  are 
Bhdradvdj,  Bhargav,  and  Kdshyap,  and  their  surnames  are  Bode, 
Dhamdhare,  Gondle,.  HajAre  Kadu,  Pimple,  Samle,  and  Vadke ; 
families  bearing  the  same  gotra  or  family  stock  eat  together  but  do 
not  intermarry.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Govind, 
Lakshman,  Pandurang,  and  Rama ;  and  among  women  Chandra, 
Gita,  God^vri,  and  Shita.     They  are  dark,  middle-sized,  and  hardy, 
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and  speak  Marathi  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  live  in  middle- 
class  houses,  one  storey  high,  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone  and  ilat 
roofs.  Their  furniture  includes  carpets,  bedding,  quilts,  boxes,  cots, 
metal  and  clay  vessels,  and  cradles.  They  keep  servants  who  do 
house  work  and  help  them  in  their  shops,  and  their  pet  animals  are 
cows,  bullocks,  and  parrots.  They  are  not  great  eaters  neither  do 
they  use  a  variety  of  dishes.  Their  staple  food  is  millet,  rice,  pulse, 
vegetables,  and  occasionally  fish  and  flesh.  They  drink  liquor  smoke 
tobacco  and  both  smoke  and  drink  hemp.  They  bathe  before 
eating,  wear  silk  or  woollen  waistcloths  at  dinner,  and  worship 
their  house  gods.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot,  moustache,  and 
whiskers  but  not  the  beard,  and  rub  sandal  on  their  brows.  The 
women  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot  behind,  rub  redpowder  on  the  brow, 
use  false  hair,  and  deck  their  hair  with  fl.owers.  Both  men  and 
women  dress  like  Maratha  Brahmans,  the  men  in  a  waistcloth, 
waistcoat,  coat,  shouldercloth,  scarf  or  turban,  and  shoes  ;  and  the 
women  in  the  backed  and  short  sleeved  bodice,  and  in  the  full  robe 
whose  skirt  they  pass  back  between  the  feet.  They  are  not  neat  or 
clean  in  their  habits,  but  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  orderly,  sober, 
and  hospitable.  They  make  vessels  of  copper  brass  and  tin  and 
tin  cooking  vessels.  They  say  the  competition  of  European  copper 
and  brass  sheets  has  taken  from  them  much  of  their  former  trade 
and  income.  Still  they  are  fairly  comfortable,  they  say  because 
they  own  land  as  well  as  work  in  brass  and  copper.  They 
claim  to  be  Brdhmans,  and  avoid  flesh  and  liquor.  The  Tdmbats 
are  a  religious  class,  worshipping  the  usual  Hindu  deities  and 
keeping  the  regular  fasts  and  festivals.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth 
Brahmans  who  ofl&ciate  at  their  houses.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Bendres,  Jejuri,  Pandharpur,  and  Tuljapur.  Their  family  deities 
are  Narsoba  of  Narsingpur,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  Bhavdni  of 
Tuljdpur,  and  Amjd,i,  Mimjdi,  and  Satvdi  in  the  Konkan.  They 
believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and  soothsaying'  and  consult  oracles 
and  numbers.  A  girl  goes  to  her  parents  for  her  first  confinement. 
When  the  child  is  born,  the  midwife  cuts  its  navel  cord  and  the 
child  is  laid  beside  its  mother.  For  four  days  the  child  is  fed 
on  castor-oil  and  honey  and  the  mother  on  cooked  rice  and  butter. 
On  the  fifth  day,  a  metal  plate  stamped  with  the  image  of  Satvai 
is  brought  from  a  goldsmith  and  in  the  evening  a  fresh  lump  of 
cowdung  is  set  on  the  ground  near  the  mother's  cot  and  on  it  are 
spread  the  leaves  of  five  kinds  of  trees  or  pdnch  pdlvis  that  is  the 
leaves  of  mango,  the  rui  Calotropis  gigantea,  the  jdmbhul  Syzigium 
jambolanum,  the  halamh  Nauclea  cadamba,  and  the  umhar  Ficus 
glomerata.  Over  the  leaves  the  metal  plate  of  Satvai  is  placed.  A 
lighted  brass  lamp  is  laid  close  by,  and  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and 
pen  and  ink,  and  the  midwife  worships  the  whole  and  offers  them 
cooked  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  wheat  flour.  The  house  people  and 
other  women  relations  and  friends  watch  all  night,  passing  the  time 
in  singing  songs,  playing  games,  and  trying  one  another's  skill  at 
riddles.  Next  day  nothing  is  done  till  the  evening  when  the  fifth  day 
ceremonies  are  repeated  except  the  night  watch.  On  the  morning 
of  the  eighth,  except  the  image  of  Satvd,i,  the  whole  of  the  objects 
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worshipped  on  the  fifth  are  carried  away  by  the  midwife,  who  keeps 
for  herself  such  articles  as  she  needs  and  throws  the  rest  in  water. 
The  mother's  family  is  considered  impure  for  ten  days  and  on  the 
eleventh  the  house  is  cowdunged,  clothes  are  washed,  the  men 
change  their  sacred'  threads,  drink  the  five,  cow  gifts  or 
panchgavya,  say  prayers  or  sandhya,  and  worship  the  house  gods. 
On  the  twelfth  morning  the  mother  lays  five  pebbles  by  the 
roadside  in  front  of  the  house  and  worships  them,  throws 
red  and  yellow  powder  over  them,  burns  incense  and  camphor 
before  them,  and  offers  them  cooked  food  and  betel.  A  feast 
is  held  to  which  only  near  kinswomen  are  asked.  In  the  evening 
the  child  is  named  with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  the  image  of 
Satvdi  is  tied  round  its  neck  with  a  silk  thread.  They  clip  the 
child's  hair,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  between  one  and  three 
years  of  age.  The  child  is  seated  on  the  left  knee  of  its  maternal 
uncle  who  clips  a  lock  of  its  hair  and  the  rest  is  Cut' by  the  family 
barber.  They  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread  between  five  and 
eleven  and  marry  their  girls  between  eight  and  twelve  and  their 
boys  between  twelve  and  twenty-five.  Their  thread-girding  and 
marriage  ceremonies  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  MarAtha 
Brahmans.  A  girl  is  considered  impure  for  fifteen  days  after 
coming  of  age,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  is  bathed 
and  becomes  pure.  In  the  afternoon  the  husband  and  wife,  helped 
by  the  family  priest,  light  the  sacrificial  fire  and  feed  it  with  cooked 
rice.  The  rest  is  laid  on  a  leaf  plate,  sprinkled  with  redpowder, 
and  a  dough  lamp  is  kept  on  the  top  of  it.  The  husband  carries  the 
plate  outside  of  the  house  and  it  is  laid  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  wife  follows  sprinkling  water  after  him.  The  plate  is 
left  at  a  street  corner,  and,  after  wasliing  their  hands  and  feet,  the 
husband  and  wife  walk  in,  and  take  their  seats  before  the  sacred 
fire.  They  are  presented  with  clothes  the  husband  with  turbans 
and  waistcloths  and  the  wife  with  robes  and  bodices.  A  feast  ends 
the  day.  They  burn  their  dead,  hold  caste  councils,  send  their 
boys  to  school  for  a  short  time,  and  are  well-to-do. 

Ta'rabolis,  or  Betel-Sellers,  are  returned  as  numbering  eight,and 
as  found  in  the  town  of  Sholdpur.  In  appearance,  speech,  house,  food, 
and  dress  they  do  not  differ  from  cultivating  Mardthas.  They  grow 
betel  leaves,  and  sell  them  retail  and  their  women  help  in  their 
calling.  They  are  shopkeepers,  selling  betelnut,  catechu,  and  lime 
which  people  chew  along  with  the  betel  leaves.  They  open  their  shops 
at  six  in  the  morning  and  shut  them  about  eight  at  night.  Their 
boys  help  from  twelve  or  fifteen.  They  sell  the  leaves  from  twenty 
to  thirty-two  for  f^.  or  \a.  and  make  3d.  to  ^\d.  (2-3  as.)  a  day, 
and,  as  they  can  hardly  live  on  this,  they  cultivate  and  serve  as 
labourers.  When  asked  they  say  they  are  Kunbis  rather  than 
Tdmbolis.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  godesses  and  keep 
the  regular  fasts  and  festivals.  They  allow  and  practise  child  and 
widow  marriage  and  polygamy,  and  their  customs  social  and 
religious  are  the  same  as  Maratha  customs.  They  burn  their  dead 
and  mourn  ten  days.  They  have  a  caste  council.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  at  present  are  poor. 
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Telis,  or  Oil-Pressers,  are  returned  as  numbering  6750  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Lads,  Lingdds 
or  Lingayats,  Mirjis,  Pardeshis,  and  Tuljdpuris,  who  neither  eat 
together  nor  intermarry.  The  Tuljapuris  look  like  Marathds  and 
their  home  tongue  is  Mard,thi.  Their  houses  are  like  those  of  ordinary 
middle  class  Hindus,  with  a  front  verandah  which  serves  as  a 
shop..  They  have  a  bullock  or  two  and  sometimes  a  servant.  They 
do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like 
Mardthds,  the  women  without  drawing  the  end  of  the  robe 
back  between  the  feet.  They  are  proverbially  dirty  but  hard- 
working and  thrifty.  They  press  sesamum  seed,  kardai  seed, 
and  groundnuts,  and  their  women  and  children  help  the  men  in 
their  work.  They  sell  the  oil  in  their  houses  and  have  shops,  but 
do  not  hawk  the  oil.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and 
their  house  deities  are  Ambabai,  Jotiba,  and  Khandoba.  Their  priests 
are  the  ordinary  village  Brdhmans  and  Lingdas  in  addition  employ 
Jangams.  Except  that  the  Lingda  women  after  childbirth  become 
impure  for  five  days  and  tie  a  ling  to  the  child's  neck  on  the  fifth, 
their  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  Mardtha  ceremonies.  Besides  the 
ling  ceremony  the  Lingdas  worship  Satvd,i  on  the  fifth  day  like  other 
Telis  and  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth.  Except  that  their 
devak  or  guardian  is  the  iron  bar  or  pahdr  and  the  stone  oil-mill  or  ' 
ghdna,  their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mardthas.  The 
marriage  priests  of  all  Telis  are  the  ordinary  village  Deshasth 
Brdhmans.  The  Lingdas  carry  their  dead  in  a  bag  ov  jhoU  behind 
a  Jangam  who  blows  a  conch  shell.  The  Telis  bury  their  dead, 
mourn  three  days,  and  offer  no  balls.  They  allow  widow  marriage 
and  practise  polygamy.  Their  headman  or  vihetar  settles  social 
disputes  in  presence  of  the  council  or  panch.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  to  school.  Though  the  competition  of  kerosine  oil  has 
lowered  the  price  of  the  local  oil  the  Telis'  oil  commands  a  good  sale 
and  as  a  class  they  are  well-to-do. 

Servants  include  two  castes  with  a  strength  of  10,254  or  1"9 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  6169  (males  4179, 
females  2990)  were  Nhavis  and  4085  (males  2041,  females  2044) 
were  Parits. 

Nha'vis  or  Barbers,  also  called  Va'riks  or  Time-keepers,  are 
returned  as  numbering  6169  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They 
are  divided  into  Maratha,  Telangi,  Lingd.yat,  Pardeshi,  Marwdri,  and 
Gujardti  Nhavis.  The  following  particulars  apply  to  Maratha 
NhAvis  only,  who  are  divided  into  Konkanis  and  Deccanis  who 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Their  houses  are  the  same 
as  Mard,tha  houses.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor. 
They  dress  like  Mardthas,  the  men  wearing  a  waistcloth,  coat, 
jacket,  turban  or  headscarf,  and  shoes ;  and  the  women  the 
Maratha  robe  and  bodice.  They  are  a  quiet  orderly  and  obliging 
people,  and  amuse  their  patrons  with  talk  and  gossip  and 
sometimes  with  a  song.  They  are  barbers,  hold  umbrellas  over 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  weddings,  play  the  sanai  or  pipe  and 
the  drums  called  sameZ  and  chaughada,and  sing  excellent  songs.  They 
also  bleed  and  apply  leeches,  and  their  women  act  as  midwives. 
They  are  husbandmen,  messengers,  and  torch-bearers,  and  are  very 
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popular  servants.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  Mar^tha  customs. 
They  worship  the  goddess  Satvai  on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth, 
cradle  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth,  and  marry  their  girls  between 
ten  and  fourteen  and  their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  The 
marriage  ceremony  lasts  four  days.  They  allow  widow  marriage, 
practise  polygamy,  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses, 
keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts,  and  employ  the  local  Mardtha 
Brahmans  as  their  priests.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meet- 
ings.    They  give  their  boys  a  little  schooling  and  are  a  steady  people. 

Parits,  or  Washermen,  are  returned  as  numbering  4085  and  as 
found  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district.  They  have  no  memory 
of  any  former  home  and  are  divided  into  Lingdyats,  Marathds,  and 
Telangis,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  following 
details  apply  chiefly  to  Mardtha  Parits.  Their  personal  names  and 
surnames  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mardtha  Kunbis  and  they  do  not 
differ  from  local  Kunbis  in  look,  speech,  house,  dress,  or  character. 
Parits  generally  wear  articles  of  dress  which  have  been  sent  them 
to  be  washed,  as  the  proverb  says.  The  king's  headscarf  is  the 
washerman's  loincloth.^  They  are  hereditary  washermen,  and  some 
of  them  are  landholders  and  labourers.  When  they  get  clothes  to 
wash,  Parits  examine  them  closely  and  mark  them  with  the 
marking-nut  or  hiba,  the  marks  being  generally  dots  and  lines,  not 
letters,  as  few  Parits  can  read.  Thus  they  can  arrange  any  number 
of  clothes  and  show  remarkable  keenness  and  memory  in  picking 
different  clothes  from  the  heap  and  returning  them  to  their  owners. 
They  are  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  grain,  or  in  cooked  food  which 
is  their  favourite  form  of  payment.  In  washing  their  clothes 
they  use  saban  or  soap,  pdpad  hhar  or  carbonate  of  potash  and 
soda,  nil  or  indigo,  and  kdnji  or  rice  starch.  Their  appliances  are 
metal  washing  basins  called  satele  or  gindi,  the  istari  or  iron,  and 
the  mogra  or  wooden  mallet.,  Parits  are  helped  by  their  women  and 
children  in  collecting  clothes,  drying  them,  and  returning  them  to 
their  owners.  Parits  rise  early,  take  the  clothes  to  the  nearest  river 
or  running  brook,  and  wask  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  They  go 
home,  soak  the  clothes  in  soap  water,  boil  them,  and  again  wash 
them  in  the  river.  This  they  do  twice-  or  thrice  and  dry  them, 
fold  and  beat  them  with  the  mallet  or  mogra  or  iron  them,  and  the 
clothes  are  ready.  Parits  belong  to  the  class  of  haluteddrs  or  village 
servants  but  many  of  them  are  poorly  paid.  They  rank  very  low  in 
the  social  scale  almost  next  above  the  impure  classes.  Their  social 
and  religious  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  local  Kunbis.  Early 
marriage,  polygamy,  and  widow  marriage  are  allowed  and  practised 
and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle 
social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  A  few  send  their  boys  to  school 
but  their  calling  is  poorly  paid  and  they  are  badly  off. 

Musicians  include  three  castes  with  a  strength  of  7619  or  1'2 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  254  (males  121,  females 
133)  were  Ghadshis  j  3583  (males  1803,  females  1870)  Guravs,  and 
3682  (males  1837,  females  1845)  Holars. 


1  The  Marithi  runs  :  Rdjdche  shiri,  Paritdchi  tiri. 
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Ghadshis,  or  Musicians,  are  returned  as  numbering  254  and  as 
found  in  towns  and  large  villages.  They  are  a  dark  people  and  look 
like  cultivating  Mardthas.  They  speak  and  dress  like  Mar^thds,  and 
have  the  same  customs.  They  are  musicians  songsters  and  beggars. 
They  act  the  part  of  Bhl.ts  and  Bahurupis,  and  imitate  half-naked 
Gosdvis  and  Bairagis.  If  they  hear  of  the  arrival  of  a  well-to-do 
person,  they  dress  in  a  big  newly  coloured  turban  with  its  gold  ends 
dangling  by  their  sides,  a  silk-bordered  shouldercloth,  a  broadcloth 
or  fresh-washed  cotton  coat,  and  a  coloured  waistcoat,  waistcloth, 
and  shoes,  and  demand  the  present  of  a  shawl  or  of  a  new  turban. 
They  refuse  copper  or  small  silver  coins  saying  they  have  abundance 
of  silver  in  their  houses  and,  if  the  stranger  likes,  will  send  him 
some  cartloads  full.  They  stand  for  hours  talking  and  demanding 
a  present,  and  will  not  leave  till  they  get  a  turban  or  a  shawl,  or 
at  least  a  coat  or  waistcoat.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  have  a 
caste  council,  and  are  a  falling  people. 

Guravs,  or  Priests,  are  returned  as  numbering  3583  and  as 
found  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into 
Khdtavni  and  Nakhdtavni,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry. 
They  speak  Marathi,  live  in  ordinary  flat  roofed  houses  or  in 
thatched  huts,  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  and  keep  cattle  and 
ponies.  They  neither  eat  fish  or  flesh,  nor  drink  liquor,  and  their  staple 
food  is  jvdri,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  Their  feasts  of  pulse  cakes 
cost  them  £\  10s.  (Rs.  15)  the  hundred  guests.  They  are  clean  in 
their  habits,  hardworking,  even-tempered,  and  hospitable.  They 
serve  at  the  shrines  of  the  village  gods  and  live  on  the  village 
offerings  of  food  and  grain.  They  make  leaf  cups  and  plates  and 
are  excellent  musicians.  The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  coat,  and 
turban,  and  the  women  in  the  ordinary  Maratha  robe  and  bodice. 
They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  and  their  chief  gods  are  Ambabdi, 
Khandoba,  Mahadev,  and  Mdruti.  Their  priests  are  ordinary  Maratha 
Brdhmans,  whom  they  show  great  respect.  Their  women  are 
impure  for  ten  days  after  childbirth.  They  worship  the  goddess 
Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.  They 
shave  the  child's  head  for  the  first  time  when  it  is  two  months 
old,  and,  at  the  age  of  nine,  gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread. 
Their  guardian  or  devak  is  the  leaves  of  the 'uac?  or  banyan  tree  which 
■  they  tie  to  a  post  of  the  marriage  hall  and  worship.  The  boy  and 
girl  are  married  standing  face  to  face  and  a  cloth  is  held  between 
them.  When  the  Brahman  priest  has  finished  the  marriage  verses, 
and  the  guests  have  thrown  rice  over  their  heads,  they  are  husband 
and  wife.  Feasts  are  exchanged  on  both  sides,  and  the  boy  walks 
with  his  bride  to  his  village.  They  burn  their  dead,  dressing  the 
body  in  a  green  robe  and  bodice  if  the  deceased  is  a  married  woman. 
Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  headman  without  calling 
a  caste  meeting.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
poor  people. 

Hola'rs  apparently  meaning  Field  Men  or  Sons  of  the  Soil, 
are  returned  as  numbering  3682  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district.     They  are  divided  into  Ayavle,  Birlinge,   Gdrode,  Gijge, 
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Gulik,  Javir,  Kamle,  Karde,  HAlmdne,  Namddse,  Pdrslia,  and  Vagdr, 
who  all  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  like  Mangs, 
dark  tall  and  strong,  and  like  them  the  men  wear  the  top-knot 
and  moustache  but  not  the  beard.  They  speak  Mardthi  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  live  in  straw  huts  with  thatched  roofs,  and  use 
earthen  pots  and  pans.  They  have  no  servants,  but  some  keep  cattle 
and  goats.  In  food  and  dress  they  are  the  same  as  Mangs,  and  are 
hardworking,  dirty,  and,  when  they  can  afford  it,  drunken.  They 
are  shoe  and  sandal  makers,  leather  dressers,  tillers,  musicians, 
and  day  labourers.  The  women  help  the  men  in  their  work  and 
the  children  herd,  cattle.  They  keep  no  birthday  ceremony,  and  their 
women  remain  impure  for  twelve  days.  They  worship  a  grindstone 
on  the  fifth  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Satvdi  whom  they  greatly  fear, 
and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth  the  name  being  given  by  the 
village  Brahman  who  is  told  the  day  and  the  hour  when  the  child  was 
bom.  They  clip  the  child's  hair  if  it  is  a  boy  between  its  second 
and  its  seventh  or  eighth  years.  Betrothal  takes  place  before 
marriage,  and  they  generally  marry  their  girls  between  five  and 
fifteen  and  their  boys  between  twelve  and  twenty.  They  have  a 
great  fondness  for  child  marriage  but  their  poverty  often  prevents 
them  satisfying  their  and  their  women's  wishes.  They  allow  widow 
marriage,  but  the  ceremony  is  always  held  in  dark  nights,  and  no 
one  will  look  at  the  newly  married  couple's  face  till  the  sun  has 
been  up  four  or  five  hours.  They  bury  their  dead,  but  say  they 
would  burn  them  if  they  could  afford  it.  In  religion  they  are 
the  same  as  Mdngs,  worshipping  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses, 
especially  Bahiroba,  Damrdi,  Jandi,  Jokhdi,  Khandoba,  and  Satvai. 
Their  priests  are  the  ordinary  village  Brdhmans  whom  they  greatly 
respect.  They  have  a  caste  council  and  their  social  disputes  are 
settled  at  caste  meetings.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  a  poor  class. 

Shepherds  include  two  castes  with  a  strength  of  59,385,  orll-04 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  57,704  (males  29,038, 
females  28,666)  were  Dhangars  and  168]  (males  871,  females  810) 
were  Gavlis. 

Dhangars,  or  Shepherds  literally  Oowkeepers,  are  returned  as 
numbering  57,704  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are 
said  to  have  come  to  Sholdpur  during  the  great  Durgddevi  famine 
(1396-1408)  from  the  valley  of  the  MAn  river  in  north-east  SAtara. 
They  are  divided  into  Barges  or  Bandes,  Hatgars,  and  Khutegars 
or  Khutes,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The  chief 
Dhangar  surnames  are  Bhage,  Ohendke,  Duble,  Gddekar,  Kore, 
Murle,  and  Edyural.  They  are  dark,  large,  and  well-featured.  The 
men  wear  the  top-knot  and  the  moustache.  Their  home  tongue  is 
Mardthi.  They  live  in  houses  of  mud  and  stones  with  flat  roofs,  and 
their  house  furniture  includes  brass  copper  and  earthen  vessels 
worth  about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25).  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep 
and  fowls  and  drink  liquor.  Their  staple  food  is  jvari,  pulse,  and 
vegetables,  milk,  curds,  and  buttermilk.  The  men  dress  in  a  loincloth, 
a  turban,  a  jacket  and  a  waistclothor  short  trousers  reachingto  the  knee. 
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■They  throw  a  blanket  over  the  head  and  let  it  hang  down  the  back 
to  the  knee.  The  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice,  and  neither  use 
false  hair  nor  deck  their  heads  with  flowers.  They  are  neither  neat 
nor  clean  in  their  dress.  The  men  are  strong,  sturdy,  simple, 
hospitable,  orderly,  dirty,  and  rough.  Their  women  are  brave  and 
hardworking.  The  Khutegars  are  weavers  and  the  Hatgars  sell 
milk,  butter,  clarified  butter,  and  wool,  sell  sheep  and  goats,  and  make 
and  sell  country  blankets.  The  Barges  are  husbandmen.  Some 
Dhangars  also  work  as  bricklayers,  day  labourers,  petty  shopkeep- 
ers, messengers,  writers,  and  a  few  are  moneylenders  and  cloth 
merchants.  Besides  goats  and  sheep  they  own  cows  and  buffaloes^ 
They  spread  all  over  the  district  during  the  fair  season, 
grazing  over  the  whole  country,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  manure, 
are  often  paid  by  landholders  to  pen  their  flocks  in  their  fields. 
Their  women  take  milk  and  butter  to  market.  The  men  generally 
spend  their  time  in  grazing  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  women,  besides 
minding  the  house,  spin  wool  and  sell  milk,  butter,  and  curds.  The 
wool  fetches  about  7d  (4§  as.)  a  pound.  Many  Dhangars  buy  blankets 
from  their  castepeople,  add  a  coloured  cotton  border,  and  sell  them 
at  a  profit  of  Sd.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.)  on  each  blanket.  The  price  of  a 
blanket  varies  according  to  its  texture  from  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  (Rs.  f - 
2^).  Exclusive  of  the  material  the  cost  of  weaving  the  two 
borders  of  a  blanket  is  about  Id.  (f  a.).  A  man  will  weave  borders 
on  four  or  five  blankets  in  a  day.  Dhangars  who  weave  blanket 
borders  have  generally  capital  of  £30  to  £40  (Rs.  300-400).  They 
have  credit  with  moneylenders  and  borrow  at  nine  per  cent  a  year. 
Their  chief  gods  are  Bahiroba  of  Raji  in  the  Indi  sub-division  of 
Bijdpur,  Bhuloba,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  Tukaiof  Tuljdpur,  andTemai 
of  Mardi  in  ShoMpur.  Dhangars  worship  the  ghosts  of  their 
deceased  ancestors  and  keep  ancestral  images  in  their  houses.  On 
Dasara  Day  they  go  to  the  temple  of  the  god  Hedamdev  in  waste 
lands  with  music,  and  one  of  them  gets  possessed  and  strikes  himself 
with  a  naked  sword  but  is  not  wounded.  Those  who  are  present 
throw  wool  and  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel  over  their  heads  and  all  dance 
and  sing.  They  have  Brdhman  priests  who  officiate  at  their 
marriage  and  death  ceremonies.  They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  holidays 
and  fast  on  the  elevenths  of  every  lunar  month.  After  the  birth  of  a 
child  the  mother  is  held  impure  for  twelve  days.  For  five  weeks  she  is 
not  allowed  to  cook  or  to  enter  the  cook  room.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
the  birth  the  goddess  Pdnchvi  is  worshipped  and  on  the  twelfth 
the  child  is  named.  On  a  lucky  day  before  the  boy  is  three  years 
old  his  hair  is  cut  in  front  of  the  goddess  Satvai.  A  sheep  is 
sacrificed  and  a  feast  is  held.  A  lock  of  hair  is  left  on  the  child's 
skull  until  a  brother  or  sister  is  born  to  him.  Seven  or  eight 
years  later  the  tuft  is  removed  and  a  proper  top-knot  is  kept  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  They  marry  their  boys  between  five  and  fifteen 
and  their  girls  at  any  time  before  they  come  of  age.  Their  marriage 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  cultivating  Marathas,  except  that 
the  bride  sends  to  the  boy  a  present  of  about  two  hundred  stuffed 
cakes.  Most  Dhangars  bury  the  dead,  but  those  who  can  afford  it 
burn  them.  A  woman  who  dies -in  childbirth  is  always  buried^ 
A  feast  is  given  on  the  twelfth  day  after  death.    They  have  a  caste 
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council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.      They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  steady  people. 

Gavlis,  or  Milkmen,  are  returned  as  numbering  1681  and  as 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Bijapur  Gavlis, 
Kunbi  Gavlis,  and  Nagarkar  Gavlis  who  neither  eat  together 
nor  intermarry.  The  Bijd.pur  and  the  Nagarkar  Gavlis  are 
Lingdyats.  The  Kunbi  Gavlis  were  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Bijapuris.  They  have  established  themselves  as  Gavlis,  but  eat 
drink  marry  and  associate  with  Kunbis  from  whom  they  differ  in  no 
respect.  The  chief  surnames  among  the  Bijdpur  and  Nagarkar  Gavlis 
are  Agldve,  Ajidvd.ni,  Bashkar,  Bahervadi,  BhAgdnagdi,  Chipkar, 
Dhd,jdle,  Divte,  Gadya-Pdldtukar,  Ghule,  Ghungre,  Gholi,  Gisd,l, 
Huchche,  Jangavli,KaMgate,Lakdyaj  Langute,  Malkunaik,  Ndmdhe, 
Pangud,  S^the,  ShAdapure,  and  ShoMpure.  The  Gavlis  look  like 
Mardthds  and  speak  Mar^thi.  They  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  but 
hardworking  and  thrifty.  They  keep  cattle  and  sell  milk,  curds, 
and  cowdung  cakes.  Their  houses  are  of  mud  with  thatched  or 
tiled  roofs  and  a  large  yard  for  cattle,  and  they  have  a  store  of  brass 
vessels.  Their  staple  food  includes  jvdri  bread,  vegetables,  curds, 
and  whey.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  of  sugared  milk,  wheat  bread, 
and  split  pulse,  and  they  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.  The 
men  dress  in  the  waistcloth,  waistcoat,  turban,  and  blanket ;  and  the 
women  in  the  ordinary  Mardtha  robe  and  bodicei  The  men  wear 
the  ling  in  their  turbans.  They  generally  carry  betel  and  tobacco 
in  a  pouch  or  hatva  with  bells  tied  to  it.  Well-to-do  men  wear  ear- 
rings and  a  waistchain,  and  women  ear,  nose,  arm,  and  toe  rings. 
The  women  sit  by  themselves  for  three  days  during-  their  monthly 
sickness.  The  men  spend  their  time  looking  after  cattle,  cleaning 
the  stable,  and  with  the  boys  taking  the  cattle  outside  of  the  town 
to  graze.  Besides  minding  the  house  the  women  go  about  selling 
milk,  curds,  and  cowdung  cakes.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a  child  the  mother  worships  the  goddess  Satvai  and  a  Jangam 
or  Lingd,yat  priest  ties  a  ling  to  the  child's  cot.  On  the  twelfth  day 
five  married  women  with  songs  cradle  the  child  and  name  it,  the 
name  being  given  by  the  village  Brdhman.  The  mother  is  bathed, 
new  bangles  are  put  on  her  wrist,  and  near  kinswomen  present  her 
with  robes  and  bodices  andher  child  with  frocks.  The  laps  of  all  the 
married  women  are  filled  with  boiled  gram,  which  is  also  given  to 
children  and  other  guests  who  either  eat  it  on  the  spot  or  take  it 
home.  If  the  family  are  well-to-do  the  guests  are  feasted.  On  a  lucky 
day,  when  a  boy  is  eight  or  ten  years  old,  his  head  is  shaved  leaving 
a  top-knot.  The  hair  is  offered  to  the  village  goddess,  and  a  feast  to 
near  relations  ends  the  shaving  or  javal.  Before  the  shaving,  the 
hair  is  from  time  to  time  cut  with  scissors  and  kept,  and  finally  offered 
to  the  goddess  along  with  the  hair  shaved  off  on  the  lucky  day.  Some 
go  to  the  temple  of  Mdnkeshvar  or  Satvdi  in  the  Nizam's  country  to 
shave  their  boys'  heads  for  the  first  time.  They  marry  their  girls 
between  six  and  twelve  and  their  boys  some  time  before  they  are 
twenty-five.  Before  marriage  they  have  the  same  magni  or  asking 
fceremony  as  among  cultivating  Mar^thds.  A  day  before  the  asking 
thfey  worship  as  the  marriage  guardian  or  devak  a  branch  oijdmbhul, 
drtihu,  saundad,  or  hdbhul.  When  the  marriage  is  fixed,  a  millet-stalk 
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booth  is  raised  about  fourteen  feet  by  eight.     It  is  cowdunged  in       Chapter  III. 
the  inside  and  covered  with  a  cloth  ceiling.     About  forty  pounds  of  People, 

each  of    the    following    articles,    molasses,  sweet  oil,    wheat,  and 
jvdri  are    heaped    in  the    middle    of  the  marriage  hall.     On  the         Shephebds. 
heap   is  set  a  small   stone   bull  or  nandi  and  five    married   women  Oavlis. 

worship  the  heap  by  throwing  turmeric  and  redpowder  over  it  as  a 
sign  of  good  luck.  The  married  women  take  a  handful  of  jvdri  in 
a  winnowing  fan,  and,  after  sifting  it  a  little,  lay  it  on  the  ground 
near  the  heap.  Some  elderly  woman  of  the  house  presents  the  five 
married  women  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  and  betel  packets 
and  they  retire  to  their  houses.  During  the  night,  neighbouring 
women  come,  sing  songs,  grind  the  ^vari  or  millet  and  wheat,  and  after 
the  whole  has  been  ground  return  to  their  homes.  The  flour,  molasses, 
oil  and  other  articles  brought  for  the  marriage  are  not  taken  into  the 
house  but  kept  in  the  marriage  hall  until  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
over.  Next  day  the  boy's  relations  go  to  the  market  and  buy  five 
to  eleven  turbans,  waistcloths,  shoulder  cloths,  robes,  and  bodices, 
and  arrange  them  in  a  line  in  the  marriage  hall.  First  they  pile  the 
turbans  in  a  heap,  then  the  shouldercloths,  then  the  waistcloths, 
next  to  them  the  robes,  and  last  the  bodices.  On  each  heap  of 
men's  clothes  is  laid  a  bit  of  silver  plate  with  the  image  of  a  god 
stamped  on  it,  and  on  each  heap  of  women's  clothes  a  silver  plate 
stamped  with  the  image  of  a  goddess.  Then  the  boy's  parents  with 
five  married  women,  lay  before  each  of  the  heaps  turmeric,  red- 
powder, betel,  and  oil  cakes,  on  each  of  which  is  laid  a  little  cooked 
rice  and  wheat  dough  mixed  with  sugar.  Last  of  all  lighted 
lamps  are  set  before  the  heaps  and  the  heaps  are  prayed  to  be 
kindly.  Near  the  heaps  five  plantain  posts  are  set  three  in  a  line 
and  two  in  front  of  the  first  and  third.  An  elderly  married  woman 
presents  each  of  the  five  married  women  with  turmeric  redpowder 
and  betel,  and  they  retire  to  their  homes.  At  night  men  are 
again  called  to  grind  jvdri  and  wheat.  The  flour  molasses  and 
oil  are  kept  in  the  marriage  hall  and  are  not  taken  into  the  house. 
Next  day  the  boy's  relations  go  to  the  market  to  buy  five  to  eleven 
bodices,  waistcloths,  turbans  and  shouldercloths  and  lay  them  in 
a  line  in  the  marriage  hall ;  first  the  heap  of  turbans,  next  the  heap 
of  shouldercloths,  then  the  robes,  and  last  the  bodices.  On  each 
heap  of  men's  clothes  are  laid  silver  plates  with  images  of  gods, 
and  on  the  heaps  of  women's  clothes  silver  plates  with  goddesses 
stamped  on  them.  The  heap  in  the  middle  has  a  plantain  flower  or 
kelphul  tied  to  it  and  across  the  three  plantain  posts  is  tied  a  jvdri 
stalk.  To  the  jvdri  stalk  are  fastened  two  white  Madras  robes,  and 
each  of  the  plantain  posts  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  bodice  and  in  the 
ornaments  worn  by  married  women  including  the  nose-ring  and  neck 
ornaments.  The  upper  part  representing  the  brow  is  daubed  with  red- 
powder, and  in  front  leaning  against  the  posts  two  stamped  silver 
plates  are  laid  each  on  a  betel  leaf.  They  take  five  earthen  dishes 
Or  pardts  and  laying  in  each  dish  an  oil  cake,  a  little  cooked  rice, 
and  some  wheat  dough,  set  one  dish  at  each  corner  post  and  one 
between  the  two  robed  plantain-goddesses.  In  each  of  these  five 
dishes  is  set  a  dough  lamp  with  five  cotton  wicks.     Then  two  pounds 
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of  millet  seed  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  cooked,  and  the  dough  is 
spread  on  a  handkerchief  in  front  of  the  plantain  posts  and  kneaded 
to  make  it  even  and  hard.     Over  the  layer  of  millet  are  spread  two 
pounds  of  wheat  dough.    The  wheat  dough  is  kneaded  like  the  millet 
dough  and  on  it  five  oil  cakes  are  laid.     They  take  about  a  pound 
of  wheat  flour,  rub  it  with  butter  and  make  it  into  a  lamp,  roll  it  in 
a  cloth,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen  pot  filled  with  cold  water  and  boil  it. 
When  it  is  boiled  the  wheat  lamp  is  laid  on  the  oil  cakes,  and  other 
oil  cakes  are  heaped  round  it  so  as  to  hide  its  bottom.     It  is  filled 
with  butter  and  furnished  with  a  cotton  wick.     A  new  winnowing 
fan  is  taken,  twenty-one  dough  lamps  are  put  into  the  fan  and  filled 
with  butter  and  cotton  wicks,  and  lighted  along  with  the  big  lamp. 
A  piece  of  camphor  is  burned  close  by   on  a  betel  leaf  and  the 
whole  is  worshipped.     Cakes  and  cooked  rice  and   vegetables  are 
offered  and  lighted  camphor  is  waved  in  front.     This  is  called  the 
ehauh  bhojani  ai  or  the  mother  goddess  dining  in  a  square.     Next 
day  the  boy's  parents,   with  kinspeople  and  music,  take  in  a  plate 
a  lighted  lamp,  an  oil  can,  and  three  cups  holding  spices  turmeric 
and  redpowder,  go  to  the  house  of  a  casteman  of  a  different  family 
stock,  and  ask  him  to  get  them  a  marriage  guardian  or  devak.     The 
man  goes  to  some  waste  land  and  cuts  a  branch  of  the  hdhhul,  jdmhhul, 
mango,  or  shami  tree,  generally  choosing  a  mango  branch.     Both 
the  man  and  his  wife  are  dressed  in  their  usual  clothes  and  the 
hems  of  their  garments  are  knotted  together.     The  man  carries  a 
hatchet  in  his  hand  and  the  woman  a  plate  with  an  oil  can  and  some 
cups  of  pink  and  yellow  powder.     Four  men  hold  a  cloth  over  their 
heads,  the  husband  touches  the  cloth  with  the  hatchet  and  they 
start.     As  they  start  the  boy's  father  tells  them  to  go  to  five  houses 
which  he  names.     When  they  reach  one  of  the  houses  the  woman 
tells   the  mistress  of  the  house  that  So  and  So  ask  her  to  their 
son's  wedding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  gives  the  woman  whom  she 
asks  a  little  of  the  oil  and  some  of  the  coloured  powder.     When  they 
have  asked  the  five  women  or  jakhins  whom  the  boy's  father  named, 
the  plate-and'hatchet-bearing  couple  go  back  to  the  boy's.     Mean- 
while the  five  wise  women  or  jakhins  at  whatever  inconvenience  bathe 
and  go  to  the  boy's.     When  they  come  the  plate-and-hatchet-bearing 
husband  and  wife  repeat  each  other's  names  and  untie  their  skirts. 
Each  of  the  five  wise  women  takes  an  earthen  jar  from  the  potter's,  and, 
marking  it  with  lines  of  cement  and  redlead,  sets  it  on  her  head  and 
starts  for  a  river  or  stream  with  music,  kinswomen,  and  servants 
carrying  oil  cakes  and  ten  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel  and  betel.     At  the 
river  side  they  spread  a  carpet  and  pick  five  men  whom  they  call 
virs  or  heroes.     These  five  men   take  the  earthen  pots  from  the 
five  married  women,  fill    them  with    water,  and    set  them  on    a 
blanket,  covering  the  pot  months  with   earthen  lids  and  decking 
them  with  flower  garlands.     The  five  men  are  then  presented  with 
pieces  of   cocoa-kernel  and  packets  of  betel.     The  five  wise  women 
are  then   given   turmeric  which  they  rub    on  their   cheeks  and 
redpowder    with  which    they    cover    their  brows.      Each  is  pre- 
sented with  an  oil  cake,  a  piece  of  cocoa-kernel,  and  a  betel  packet. 
Lighted  camphor  is  laid  on  the  lid  of  each  of  the  earthen  jars,  and, 
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when  it  has  burnt  out,  the  five  women  take  the  earthen  pots  on 
their  heads  and  return  to  the  boy's  with  music  and  guests.  At  the 
boy's  the  pots  are  set  in  a  corner  of  the  marriage  hall  and  a  feast  is 
held  when  the  guests  or  the  five  women  are  given  water  from  the 
jars  to  drink.  This  ends  the  wise-woman  or  Jalchin  ceremony. 
On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  is  dressed  in  new  clothes,  goes  on  a 
bullock  to  the  village  Md,ruti  with  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  friends 
and  music,  makes  a  bow,  and  goes  straight  to  the  girl's  house 
where  he  and  the  bride  are  seated  together  on  a  blanket  in  front 
of  the  altar  or  bahule.  Round  the  couple  are  piled  five  heaps  of 
millet  and  wheat,  and  on  each  heap  is  set  a  coloured  earthen  pot 
with  betel  and  turmeric  inside  and  round  the  pots  a  thread  is  wound. 
Brdhmans  repeat  verses,  and,  when  the  verses  are  ended,  throw 
rice  over  the  pair  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  The  thread 
that  was  passed  round  the  earthen  pots  is  cut  in  two,  a  turmeric 
root  is  tied  to  each  half,  and  of  the  two  parts  one  is  wound 
round  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy  and  the  other  round  the  right  wrist 
of  the  girl.  Betel  is  served  and  the  guests  retire.  Next  day  a 
feast  is  held  at  the  boy's  and  on  the  day  after  at  the  girl's.  The 
boy  and  girl  are  presented  with  clothes  and  seated  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men,  who  dance  while  musicians  play  and  the  boy  and 
girl  pelt  each  other  with  sweet  scented  powder.  Then  the  boy  and 
girl  are  seated  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  who  is  called  kotvdlghoda 
or  the  police  commissioner's  horse  and  he  dances  to  music.  Marriage 
brow-horns  or  bhdshings  are  tied  to  the  boy's  and  girl's  foreheads, 
they  are  set  on  a  bullock,  and  go  to  the  boy's  with  kinsfolk  and 
music.  At  the  boy's  the  two  kinsmen  and  the  double-burdened 
police  horse  again  dance  the  couple,  betel  or  wheat  bread  and  rice 
are  served,  and  the  guests  retire. 

Except  women  who  die  in  childbirth  Gavlis  bury  the  dead.  The 
body  •  is  carried  sitting  in  a  bamboo  frame,  the  grave  is  dug,  and 
sprinkled  with  cowdung  and  cow  urine  and  water  in  which  a  Jangam's 
feet  have  been  washed.  The  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave  and  the 
Jangam  goes  into  the  grave,  drops  some  water  in  which  his  toe  has 
been  dipped  into  the  dead  mouth,  places  the  lingam  which  the  dead 
wore  in  his  clasped  hands,  and  comes  out.  The  grave  is  filled  with 
earth  up  to  the  corpse's  neck,  from  that  till  the  head  is  covered 
it  is  filled  with  salt,  and  above  that  with  earth.  When  they  come 
home  the  mourning  family  are  impure  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  are  purified  by  drinking  a  mixture  of  cow's  urine, 
dung,  milk,  curds,  sugar,  and  honey.  They  worship  all  the  usual 
Hindu  gods,  and  chiefly  AmbAbai,  Khandoba,  and  Krishna,  and 
fast  on  Mondays,  on  the  elevenths  of  every  lunar  month,  and  on 
Gokulashtami  in  August  and  Anantchaturdashi  in  September.  . 
Their  priests  are  Jangams  whom  they  hold  in  great  respect.  They 
call  caste  meetings  to  settle  social  disputes.  Caste  offences  are 
punished  with  fine,  and  after  the  fine  is  paid  the  offender  drinks 
water  in  which  a  efangam's  toe  has  been  washed,  and  is  pure.  They 
do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  poor  people. 

Fishers   include  two   castes   with   a  strength   of   8705  or  1'6 
per  cent  of  tjie  Hindu  population.     Of  these  1001    (males   494, 
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females  507)  were  Bhois ;  and   7704  (males   3939,  females   3765) 
were  Kolis. 

Bhois,  or  Fishers,  are  returned  as  numbering  1001  and  as  found 
in  towns  and  large  villages.     They  are  divided  into  Mar^tha  Bhois* 
who   speak    Mardthi   and  Pardeshi   Bhois  who  speak  Hindustani. 
The  following  particulars  apply  to  Pardeshi  Bhois.     They  live  in  mud 
or  stone  houses  with  thatched   roofs,  and  have  metal  and  earthen 
vessels  in  store.     They  are  said  not  to  eat  fowls,  but  they  eat  fish  and 
the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep.   Their  staple  food  is  jvdri  and  vegetables. 
The  men  dress  in  a  loincloth,  waistcloth,  a  coarse  cotton  jacket,  and  a 
Mardtha  turban  ;  and  the  women  wear  the  bodice  and  robe  without 
drawing  the  end  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.     They  are  a  lazy  - 
and  dirty  people,  earning  their  living  as   fishers  and  day-labourers, 
the  women  helping  the  men  in  selling  the  fish.     Their  chief  god  is 
Vyankoba.      They  keep  all  Hindu  holidays,  and  their  priests  are 
ordinary  village  Brahmans.     After  childbirth  the  mother  is  impure 
for  seven  days.     In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  the   goddess  Satvd,i 
is  worshipped,  and  the  child  is  named  on  the  thirteenth.     When  it 
is  a  year  old  the  child's  head  is  shaved,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  and  in  the  evening  the  caste  are  feasted.     Oa  the  marriage  day 
Pardeshi  Bhois  fix  a  post  in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  booth, 
and  place  near  the  post  a  new  earthen  jar  filled  with  cold  water. 
When  the  boy  comes  to  the  girl's  house,  he  and  the  girl  are  bathed 
in  the  booth  with  the  cold  water  from  the  jar,  and  they  are  seated 
near  the  post.     The  Kulkarni  or  any  other  Brdhman  repeats  marriage 
verses,  throws  grains  of  rice  over  their  heads,  and  they  walk  five 
times  round  the  post  and  are  husband  and  wife.     Marriage  brow- 
homs  or  bashings  of  date  palm  or  shindi  leaves  are  tied  to  their  brows, 
and  the  boy  goes  walking  with  the  bride  to  his  house  with  kinsfolk 
friends  and  music.     Their  marriage  guardian  or  devah  is  the  sun 
god  or  Surya.     They  allow  widow  marriage  and  either    bury   or 
bum  the  dead.     Their   chief  deities  are  Ambdbdi,   Bahiroba,  and 
Khandoba;    and   their   great   holiday  is    Shivrdtra  in    February. 
Their  headman,  who  is  called  chaudhari,  settles  social  disputes  and 
levies  fines  varying  from   2s.  to  £5  (Rs.  1  -  50).     When  a  fine  of  £5 
(Rs.  50)  is  recovered  the  headman  is  presented  with  a  turban,  and 
the  rest  is  spent  in  a  feast.     They  do  not  send  their  hoys  to  school. 
Fish  is  in  little  demand  and  they  are  a  poor  people. 

Kolis  are  returned  as  numbering  7704  and  as  found  all  over 
the  district.  According  to  a  book  called  the  Mdlutarangranth, 
Shdlivahan,  with  his  miuister  Ramchandra  Udavant  Sond,r, 
sent  four  Koli  chiefs  from  Paithan  to  Sholapur,  to  punish  a  rebel 
in  the  Dindirvan  forest.  After  the  rising  was  put  down  the 
Koli  chiefs  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  forest  and  the  country 
round,  and  were  ordered  to  maintain  themselves  by  carrying  on 
the  work  of  boatmen  and  by  acting  as  priests  in  all  Mahddev 
temples.  Afterwards  two  more  chiefs  with  their  families  and  the 
parents  of  the  four  original  chiefs  came  and  settled  in  the  district. 
The  names  of  the  four  original  chiefs   were  Abhangrdv,  Adhatr^v, 


1  Details  of  the  Maratha  Bhoi  customs  are  given  in  the  Poona  Statistical  Account. 
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Nehetrav,  and  Parchande,  and  these  with  a  few  others  have 
become  Koli  surnames.  The  Kolis  are  divided  into  Mardtha  and 
Pdnbhari  or  Pan  Kolis  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.^  The  names 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Bdbaji,  Hari,  Keru,  Kondi,  Limba, 
Mukund,  Ndth^ji,  Pdndu,  and  Eakhma  ;  and  among  women  Bhagu, 
Gita,  Kondu,  Kasha,  Krishna,  Eakhma,  Eangu,  and  Tulsi.  They  look 
like  MardthAs,  and  are  strong,  dark,  and  hardy,  the  men  wearing  the 
top-knot  moustache  and  whiskers,  but  not  the  beard.  They  speak 
an  incorrect  Mardthi  mixed  with  peculiar  expressions,  some  for 
shortness  sake  and  others  without  any  apparent  reason.^  They 
live  in  middle  class  houses  one  storey  high  with  walls  of  mud  and 
stone  and  flat  roofs.  They  are  not  neat  or  clean,  and  their  house 
goods  include  a  cot,  a  cradle,  and  a  couple  of  boxes,  blankets, 
carpets,  and  metal  and  earthen  cooking  vessels.  They  keep  cows, 
buffaloes,  goats,  and  domestic  fowls,  but  not  servants.  Their 
staple  food  includes  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  they  are 
very  fond  of  chillies  and  hot  spices.  They  give  caste  dinners  on 
marriages  and  the  anniversaries  of  deaths.  They  eat  fish  and  the 
flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hares,  deer,  and  domestic  fowls  and  eggs. 
They  hold  themselves  impure  when  they  eat  flesh  and  on  that  day 
do  not  visit  the  temple.  Such  of  them  as  have  turned  Varkaris 
or  season-keepers  to  the  Pandharpur  Vithoba  and  wear  necklaces 
of  basil  or  tulsi  leaves,  have  given  up  eating  flesh.  They  some- 
times get  over  the  difiiculty  by  hanging  their  tulsi  necklaces  to  a  peg 
in  the  house  before  tasting  flesh  and  putting  them  on  again  next 
morning  after  bathing.  They  use  spirituous  and  other  intoxicating 
drinks,  eat  opium,  and  smoke  hemp  flowers  and  tobacco  but  not 
to  excess.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Marathas.  The  men 
dress  in  the  loin  and  waistcloth,  coat,  waistcoat,  Mardtha  turban,  and 
sandals  or  Brdhman  shoes,  and  rub  their  brows  with  sandal.  The 
women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice,  but  do  not  pass  the  end  of  the 
robe  back  between  the  feet.  They  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the 
head,  rub  their  brows  with  redpowder,  but  do  not  wear  false  hair 
or  deck  their  heads  with  flowers.  Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat 
or  clean  in  their  dress.  Their  only  special  rule  regarding  clothes  i3 
that  the  women  never  wear  black  robes  and  that  the  men  never  wear 
black  turbans.  They  have  special  clothes  for  great  occasions  and 
their  gold,  silver,  and  pearl  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  worn 
by  Mardthds.  They  are  a  hardworking,  even-tempered,  thrifty, 
hospitable,  and  orderly  people.  They  are  boatmen,  carrying 
passengers  across  rivers  and  streams  during  the  rainy  season, 
charging  %d.  (|  a.)  for  each  fare,  except  people  of  their  own  village 
or  town  who  give  them  a  grain  allowance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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'  Besides  these  two  classes  of  Kolis  some  KAmithis  from  the  B^Ughit  hills  in  the 
NizAm's  country  call  themselves  MahAdev  Kolia.  Most  speak  Marithi  out  of  doors, 
but  in  many  families  the  home  speech  is  Telugu.  This  class  is  interesting  as  they 
apparently  are  the  origin  of  the  MahAdev  Kolis  of  the  Ahmadnagar  hills.  Details 
are  given  in  the  Ahmadnagar  Statistical  Account. 

*  Thus  for  do  not  want  nako,  they  say  nag  ;  for  yonder  palihade,  palydd ;  for  take 
this  he  ghe,  hinga ;  for  plenty  puahkal,  lai,  or  mdyndal  ;  for  little  thode,  vlis  ;  for 
there  tilcade,  tahad ;  for  here  tkade,  hahad  ;  for  soon  lavhar,  hegi  ;  and  for  beat 
mdr,  hAn. 
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watermen  carry  water  in  bags  on  the  backs  of  buffaloes,  supply  the 
villagers,  and  receive  a  yearly  allowance  in  grain,  hay,  or  money. 
The  Kolis  are  also  husbandmen  and  are  helped  in  their  work  by 
their  wives  and  children.     They  are  a  poor  class  sunk  in  debt  which 
they  have  undergone  to  meet  special  expenses  on  marriages  and 
deaths   and   on  boat  building.      They    claim    the    same  rank  as 
Mardtha  Kunbis  with  whom  they  dine.     A  Koli  rises  at  dawn  and 
goes  to  his  boat.     About  eight  he  eats  a  bit  of  bread  either  in  the 
boat  or  on  the  river  bank  with  onions  and  powdered  chillies,  and 
washes  it  down  by  a  draught  of  water.     He  returns  home  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  bathes,  takes  his  midday  meal,  and,  after  an  hour's 
nap,  goes  to  the  shrine  of  which  he  is  ministrant  or  to  the  place  where 
his  caste  meet  to  get  his  share  of  the  day's  earnings.     If  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  unless  he  is  an  old  man,  he  joins  his  companions 
in  playing  cards  or  other  games,  or  he  goes  to  a  house  where  the  sacred 
books  or  Purdns  are  read  and  sits  hearing  them.     During  the  dry 
months,  when  there  is  no  ferrying,  unless  he  has  a  shrine  to  look  after, 
aKoli  generally  moves  about  the  country  in  search  of  work.   The  Kolis' 
busy  season  is  during  the  rains,  and  in  large  towns  such  as  Pandharpur 
they  are   hardworked   during  the   fairs    or  jatrds.     Pdn  Kolis  have 
no  busy  or  slack  time,  as  they  have  to  work  all  the  year  round.     They 
are   a   religious  people  and   worship    the  usual    Hindu   gods   and 
goddesses.      Their  family  gods  are  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur,  BhavAni 
of  Tuljdpur,   and  Khandoba  of  Jejuri.     Their  priests  are  Deshasth 
Brahmans  to   whom  they  pay  great  respect.     They  keep  the  usual 
Hindu  fasts  and  festivals.  Their  spiritual  guides  or  gurus  are  the  slit- 
eared  or  Kdnphata  Grosavis.     When  a  member  of  a  family  wishes 
to  become  the  disciple  of  a  teacher,  the  teacher  is  asked  to  the 
house  and  is  seated  on  a  stool.     The  candidate  bathes  and  sits  in 
front  of  the  teacher,  washes  his  feet,  and  worships  him  by  rubbing 
sweet  scented  oil  on  his  brow,  throwing  garlands  of  flowers  round 
his  neck,  and   flowers    and  rice  over  his  head.     He  presents  the 
teacher  with  Qd.  to  2s.  (Re.  J-1)  in  cash  and  bows  before  him.     The 
guru  fastens  a  rosary   of  one  hundred  and  eight  basil  beads  round  the 
candidate's  neck  and  whispers  something  in  his  right  ear.     A  feast 
to  the  guru  and  a  few  near  relations  or  friends  ends  the  ceremony. 
The  Grosavi  becomes  the  family  guide  and  the  members  of  the  family 
take  advice  from  no  one  else.     Kolis  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
soothsaying,  omens,  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  consult  oracles. 
They  marry  their  boys  before  they  are  twenty,  and  their  girls  before 
they  are  twelve.     The  father  of  the  boy  has  to   look  out  for  a  suit- 
able girl  as  a  wife  for  his  son.     When  he  has  found  a  girl  he  goes 
to  her  house  with  the  family  priest  and  a  few  near  kinsmen  and 
fixes  the  marriage  day.     He  presents  the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice, 
serves  betel,  and  returns  home.     This  is  called  the  mdgni  or  asking. 
Five  days  before  the  marriage  day,  five  married  women  bathe  the 
boy  and  rub  him  with  oil  and  turmeric.     Some  of  the  women  of  the 
boy's  house  put  the  rest  of  the  turmeric  in  a  leaf  cup,  take  it  to  the 
girl's  with  a  robe  and  bodice,  bathe  her,  rub  her  with  oil  and  tur- 
meric, dress  her  in  the  robe  and  bodice,  and  return  to  the  boy's. 
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On  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  turmeric-rubbing,  at  both 
houses,  they  call  seven  married  women  with  their  husbands,  and, 
going  to  waste  lands,  bring  branches  of  five  trees  or  pdnchpdlvis, 
and,  together  with  the  hatchet  with  which  they  chopped  the  branches 
and  some  cooked  food,  tie  them  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  booth, 
and  this  they  call  the  marriage  god  or  devak.  At  night  a  dinner  is 
given.  On  the  wedding  day  an  earthen  altar  is  built  in  the  girl's 
house.  In  the  afternoon  the  boy,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  with  a 
marriage  ornament  or  bdshmg  tied  to  his  brow  with  kinsfolk  and 
friends,  goes  riding  on  horseback  to  the  village  temple,  and  thence 
to  the  girl's  house.  Here  a  woman  waves  a  cake  round  his  head,  and, 
dividing  the  cake  in  two,  throws  one  part  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left.  He  dismounts  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  booth  on  a 
carpet.  The  Brdhman  priest  rubs  his  brow  with  sandal  and  hands 
him  a  new  turban  which  he  folds  round  his  head.  Two  baskets 
plaited  with  acacia  or  bdbhul  twigs  are  set  opposite  each  other,  and 
in  one  of  them  is  laid  a  grindstone  and  in  the  other  a  coil  of  rope. 
The  girl  stands  in  the  grindstone  basket  and  the  boy  in  the 
rope  basket  and  the  priest  ties  round  the  girl's  neck  a  necklace 
of  black  glass  beads.  Between  them  two  Brdhmans,  who  repeat 
marriage  verses,  hold  a  new  waistcloth,  and,  at  the  end,  they 
throw  grains  of  rice  over  the  couple's  head  and  seat  them  in 
the  baskets.  The  priest  five  times  winds  cotton  thread  round 
the  couple's  necks  and  the  girl's  father  presents  the  boy  with  a 
brass  plate  and  a  waterpot  and  pours  water  over  the  girl's  hands 
who  lets  it  fall  on  the  boy's  hands.  This  forms  the  girl-giving 
or  kanyaddn.  The  priest  takes  the  thread  ofE  their  necks,  cuts 
it  in  two  equal  parts,  dyes  it  yellow  with  turmeric  powder,  and 
tying  a  piece  of  turmeric  root  to  each  half,  binds  one  to  the  left 
wrist  of  the  girl  and  the  other  to  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy. 
This  is  called  tying  the  marriage  wristlets  or  hankans.  The  boy 
and  the  girl  take  their  seats  on  the  altar  near  each  other  and  in 
front  of  them  is  set  a  dish  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  it.  Kinspeople 
draw  near,  wave  a  copper  coin  round  the  couple's  heads,  and  throw 
the  coin  into  the  dish.  The  money  thown  into  the  dish  is  equally 
divided  between  a  Bhat  and  a  Gurav.  The  hems  of  the  boy's  and 
girl's  robes  are  knotted  together  and  the  priest  takes  them  to  bow 
before  the  house  gods.  They  seat  themselves  as  before  on  the 
altar  and  the  priest  unties  the  hems  of  their  garments.  Betel  is 
served  and  the  guests  withdraw.  The  girl's  mother  offers  the  boy 
and  the  girl  sweetmeats  which  they  eat.  For  about  a  couple  of  days 
the  boy  stays  at  the  girl's,  during  which  the  boy  and  girl  bathe 
together,  and  splash  one  another  with  water  and  blow  water  from 
their  mouths  over  each  other.  Caste  dinners  are  interchanged,  and, 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the  boy's  father  with  kinspeople 
and  a  plate  containing  a  new  bodice  and  robe,  grains  of  rice,  red 
and  turmeric  powder,  and  betel  packets  comes  to  the  bride's.  The 
priest  takes  a  waterpot,  puts  water  and  a  betelnut  and  turmeric 
root  into  it,  and  sets  it  on  a  heap  of  rice.  Over  the  pot  are  placed 
a  couple  of  cocoa-kernels  and  round  the  pot  a  thread  is  wound.  A 
betelnut  is  set  near  the  pot  and  the  boy  and  girl,  sitting  in  front 
of  them,  worship  the  betelnut  and  the  waterpot  by  throwing  over 
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them  red  and  turmeric  powder  and  flowers.  After  waving  a 
lighted  lamp  before  them  and  throwing  grains  of  rice,  the  priest 
lifts  the  waterpot,  and  with  it  touches  the  brows  of  the  boy  and 
girlj  and  again  sets  it  down  on  the  spot  where  it  was.  He  does  this 
thrice  and  at  the  end  asks  the  boy  and  girl  separately,  '  Has  the 
burden  been  removed.'  ^  Each  of  them  answers  '  It  has  been  taken 
away.'  The  priest  takes  the  robe  and  bodice  and  presents  them  to 
the  girl  and  she  puts  them  on  and  sits  as  before.  The  priest  unties 
the  marriage  wristlets  or  Icankans,  and  seating  the  boy  and  the  girl 
on  horseback  takes  them  in  procession  to  the  boy's  accompanied 
by  kinsfolk  and  music.  Next  day  at  the  houses  both  of  the  boy 
and  the  girl,  the  married  couple  who  previous  to  the  marriage  had 
installed  the  marriage  guardians  or  devaJcs,  that  is  the  hatchet  and 
five  tree  leaves  ovpanchpdlvis,  bathe,  and,  with  their  garments  knotted 
together,  throw  rice  grains  on  the  hatchet  and  five  tree  leaves,  bow 
before  them  and  ask  the  guardians  to  depart  and  the  wedding  is  over. 
Except  that  they  hold  a  girl  unclean  for  three  days,  the  Kolis  do 
not  perform  any  ceremony  when  a  girl  comes  of  age.  For  her  first 
confinement  a  Koli  girl  goes  to  her  mother's.  As  soon  as  the  child 
is  born,  cold  water  is  sprinkled  over  it  to  make  it  hardy  and 
fearless.  The  midwife,  who  is  generally  a  Maratha,  cuts  the  navel 
cord  and  buries  it  in  the  lying-in  room.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
mother  worships  the  goddess  Satvai  and  the  members  of  the  family 
keep  awake  the  whole  night.  The  mother  is  held  impure  for  ten 
days  and  on  the  eleventh  she  and  her  child  are  bathed,  their  clothes 
are  washed,  the  house  is  cowdunged,  and  the  mother  and  child  are 
pure.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  mother  sets  five  pebbles  outside  of 
the  house  and  lays  sandal,  flowers,  vermilion,  and  sweetmeats 
before  them.  They  name  their  girl  on  the  thirteenth  day  after 
birth.  When  a  child  is  between  one  and  three  years  old  it  is  laid 
on  its  mother's  lap  and  its  hair  is  clipped  by  a  barber.  They 
either  bury  or  bum  their  dead.  On  the  way  to  the  burning  ground 
they  halt,  and  leaving  a  cake  and  cooked  rice  folded  in  an  old 
piece  of  cloth  go  to  the  burning  ground.  The  body  is  either 
buried  or  burnt  and  the  chief  mourner,  taking  the  firepot  and 
filling  it  with  water,  goes  round  the  grave  or  the  pyre,  and  picking 
a  pebble  makes  a  hole  in  the  jar,  dashes  the  pebble  and  the  jar 
on  the  ground,  and  beats  his  mouth  with  the  palm  of  his  open 
hand.  He  marks  the  spot  by  a  big  stone,  bathes  in  the  river 
or  stream,  and  goes  home.  Except  the  four  bearers  the  mourners 
do  not  enter  the  house  but  stand  outside.  The  four  bearers'  are 
given  packets  of  betelnut  and  leaves  which  they  bite,  and,  coming 
out,  spit  the  betel  in  front  of  the  other  mourners.  Then  the  chief 
mourner  walks  into  the  house  and  the  rest  go  to  their  homes.  The 
chief  mourner  remains  impure  for  ten  days.  On  the  third  day 
with  a  few  near  kinsmen  he  goes  to  the  burning  ground,  removes 
the  ashes,  sprinkles  flowers  over  the  spot,  lays  two  earthen  saucers 
one  with  bread  and  the  other  with  water,  bathes,  and  goes  home. 
Either  on  the  tenth  or  the  twelfth  day  the  chief  mourner  goes  to 
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the  burning  ground  and  has  his  moustache  shaved.  He  then  takes 
a  nimb  branch,  dips  it  in  oil,  and  with  it  touches  the  shoulders  of 
the  four  corpse-bearers,  asking  them  at  the  same  time  'Are  the 
shoulders  rested,^ ^  and  they  answer  'They  are  rested.'  When  they 
go  home  a  mutton  feast  is  held.  A  Bhat  who  is  called  in,  sings 
songs,  and  leaves  with  uncooked  food  and  money.  His  nearest 
relations  present  the  chief  mourner  with  a  turban  and  he  is  free 
to  go  out.  The  Kolis  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 
at  caste  meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  but  do  not  keep 
them  for  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  They  take  to  no  new  pursuits 
and  are  a  poor  class. 

Labourers  include  six  classes  with  a  strength  of  7416  or  1'4  per 
cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are : 
Sholdpur  Labourers,  1881. 


DiVISIOH. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

KsXaa           , 

KSmathis      

Khfltiks        

Lodhis          

Fardeshis     

Baddis         

Total    ... 

70 

108 

364 

169 

1697 

1317 

65 
106 
382 
179 
1598 
1381 

125 
214 
746 
338 
3295 
2698 

3715 

3701 

7416 

Kalals,  or  Distillers,  are  returned  as  numbering  125  and  as  found 
in  the  town  of  ShoMpur.  They  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  district 
from  Lucknow  about  forty  years  ago  in  search  of  work.  They  are  dark 
and  strong.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  ear-knots,  and  the 
moustache  and  whiskers.  They  speak  Hindustani,  their  houses  are  of 
mud  and  stone  one  or  more  storeys  high,  with  flat  or  tiled  roofs.  They 
keep  cattle  and  ponies,  and  their  staple  food  is  jvdri,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables.  They  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh,  neither  do  they 
drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  short  waistcloth  tucked  behind,  a 
coati  waistcoat,  and  shonldercloth ;  and  the  women,  a  petticoat  or 
robe  and  a  bodice  fastened  either  at  the  back  or  in  front.  Their 
ornaments  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  Mard.tha  Brahmans, 
except  that  their  nosering  which  is  of  gold  with  a  couple  of  pearls 
fastened  in  it  is  so  heavy  that  its  weight  is  borne  by  a  silk 
thread  fastened  in  the  hair.  Some  make  and  sell  spirits,  others  are 
husbandmen,  and  others  serve  as  day  labourers.  They  worship 
the  goddess  Satvdi  on  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth,  and  clip  the 
child's  hair  except  its  top-knot.  The  mother  is  impure  for  ten  days 
and  on  the  twelfth  the  child  is  named  by  a  Brahman  priest. 
They  marry  their  children  at  any  age  but  their  girls  generally 
before  they  come  of  age.  They  bum  their  dead  and  mourn  ten 
days.  On  the  tenth  day  they  offer  rice  balls  to  crows  and  beg  them 
to  eat,  and  on  the  twelfth  the  caste  is  feasted.  They  practise 
polygamy  but  do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  On  the  death  of  the 
husband  the  widow's  necklace  and  nosering  are  taken  off,  but  her 
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head  is  not  shaved,  and  she  is  allowed  to  wear  bangles.  A  headman 
called  either  mukhi  or  shetya  settles  all  their  social  disputes.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  but  only  for  a  short  time  and  are  a 
poor  people. 

Ka'ma'this  are  returned  as  numbering  214  and  as  found  in  small 
numbers  over  the  whole  district.    They  have  come  from  the  Nizam's 
country  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.     They  are  tall  dark  and 
robustj  and  their  young  women  are  goodlooking  and  healthy.     A  few 
speak  Telugu,  and  the  rest  Mardthi  and  write  Bdlbodh,     They  are 
an  active,  hardworking,   and  frugal  people.      They  are   masons, 
husbandmen,     gardeners,     messengers,    blacksmiths,     carpenters, 
housebuilders,   painters,    stonecutters,  shopkeepers,  grain    sellers, 
moneylenders,  and  moneychangers.     Most  of  them  are  labourers, 
both  men  and  women    working  for  daily  hire.     Their  houses  are 
built  of  stone  [and  earth  with  flat  roofs.     They  keep  cattle  and 
horses  but  have  no  servants.    Their  food  includes  jvdri,  hdjri,  pulse, 
fish,  and  the    flesh  of  goats   and    sheep,   deer,  fowls,   and  hares. 
They  drink  liquor   and  serve  it  to  such  of  the  guests  as  take  it 
before  sitting  to  dine.     They  give  caste  dinners  on  births  marriages 
and  deaths.     The    men  dress  in .  a    round    turban    much  like    a 
Mardtha  Kunbi  turban,  a   coat,  a  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.     The 
women  dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice.     Their  boys  are  married  between 
eleven  and  fifteen  and  their  girls  between  nine  and  eleven.     The 
boy's  father  sends  a  present  to  the  girl's  to  ask  if  her  parents   will 
give    their    daughter    in    marriage.     If    they    agree,   a  Deshasth 
Brdhman  is  called,  the  horoscopes  of  the  boy  and   girl    are  laid 
before  him,  and  he  calculates  and  says  whether  or  not  the  marriage 
will  prove  lucky.     Next  day,  if  the  answer  is  favourable,  the  boy's 
father  with  a  Brdhman  and  a  few  kinspeople,  goes  to  the   girl's 
and  the  Brdhman  tells  them  that  the    stars  are  favourable.     The 
Brdhman  prepares  two   marriage  papers    or   patrikds,  fixes    the 
marriage  day,  and  leaves   with  a  present  of  about   Is.  (8  as.)  from 
each  house.     Then  the  boy's  father  with  his  nearest  kinsfolk  and 
friends,  and  with  the  Brahman  priest  goes  to  the  girl's  and  sits  on 
a  carpet  on  the  veranda.     The  girl  is  called,  the  priest  repeats 
verses,  and  the    boy's  father  presents  the    girl  with  a  robe  and 
bodice  and  an  ornament.     The  girl  takes  the  present,  goes  into 
the  house,  dresses,  and  coming  out  resumes  her  seat.     The  boy's 
father    fills    her    lap     with    fruit    and    dry    cocoa   kernels.    He 
and  his  friends  are  treated  to  a  feast  of  cooked  rice  with  sugar, 
and  return  to  their  homes  with  a  packet  of  betelnut  and  leaves. 
About  two  days  before  the  marriage  the  girl's  parents  with  music 
and  friends  go  to  the  boy's  with  a  present  of  millet  gruel  or  dmbil 
and  offer  it  to  little  children.     In  front  of  the  house  a  marriage 
hall  is  built  and  on  one  side  of  the  hall  an  earthen  altar  is  raised. 
On  the  wedding  morning  after  the  household  have  bathed,  five 
married  women  are  asked  to  a  feast,  and  a  wedding  guardian  or  devak 
which  consists  of  dpta  Bauhinia  tomentosa,  shami  Prosopis  spicegera, 
mango,  anijdmbhul  Syzigium  jambolanum  branches,is  brought  with 
music  from  Maruti's  temple  where  a  Grurav  sits  with  the  branches 
in  his  hands.       Then   with  music  they  bring  from   the  potter's 
eleven  earthen  pots  and  drop  some  grains  of  rice  into  each  pot. 
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sprinkle  the  pots  with  turmeric  powder,  and  lay  them,  before  the 
house  gods.  The  boy's  relations  present  the  girl  with  a  robe  and 
bodice,  rub  her  body  with  turmeric,  and  fill  her  lap  with  fruit, 
cocoa-kernels,  and  rice,  a  feast  is  held,  and  the  boy's  relations  retire. 
The  boy's  relations  seat  the  boy  on  horseback  and  start  in  proces- 
sion for  the  girl's.  At  the  girl's  door  cooked  rice  and  cocoanuts 
are  waved  round  the  boy's  head  and  dashed  on  the  ground.  The 
boy  walks  into  the  marriage  hall  and  is  seated  on  the  altar.  The 
girl  is  called  and  she  and  her  mother  are  presented  with  a  robe 
and  bodice,  and  her  father  with  a  turban.  The  boy  stands  on  the 
altar  and  the  girl  is  made  to  stand  before  him  face  to  face  and  a 
cloth  is  held  between  them.  The  Brdhman  repeats  verses  and  the 
guests  keep  throwing  grains  of  jvdri  on  the  heads  of  the  boy 
and  girl.  When  this  is  over  the  boy  and  girl  are  husband  and  wife. 
They  are  seated  on  low  wooden  stools  near  the  altar  and  round 
their  wrists  threads  are  bound  to  each  of  which  is  tied  a  turmeric 
root  and  a  marriage  paper  or  patrika.  The  boy  and  girl  then  go 
into  the  house  and  bow  before  the  house  gods.  A  feast  is  given, 
betel  is  served,  and  the  guests  withdraw.  Next  morning  the  boy  aard 
girl  are  taken  to  the  girl's  and  friends  and  relations  are  feasted.  On 
the  third  day  comes  the  sdda  or  robe  ceremony  when  the  boy's  father 
presents  the  girl  with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  ornaments,  and  the  girl's 
father  presents  the  boy  with  a  turban  and  waistcloth.  The  boy  and 
girl  are  seated  on  horseback,  taken  to  the  village  god,  and  brought 
back  to  the  girl's  house,  where  they  bow  to  the  elders  of  the  family 
and  to  the  house  gods  and  the  boy's  parents  take  the  boy  to  their  house 
with  the  girl.  The  wedding  ends  with  a  feast  or  two  at  the  boy's 
to  the  girl's  friends  and  the  untying  of  the  turmeric  bracelets  and 
the  marriage  papers.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  The  man  makes 
the  ofEer  of  marriage,  and  the  wedding  generally  takes  place  between 
ten  and  twelve  at  night  in  the  presence  of  a  few  near  relations.  It 
is  kept  secret  till  next  morning  when  a  few  kinspeople  and  friends 
are  asked  to  dine.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  word  is  sent  to  the 
boy's  and  she  is  taken  with  music  to  the  boy's  house.  If  the  family 
is  well-to-do  a  wooden  frame  is  built,  if  not,  she  is  seated  on  a 
blanket  in  the  house  near  the  wall.  She  rubs  wet  turmeric  on  her 
hands  and  presses  them  over  her  back  against  the  wall.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  boy's  mother  bathes  her,  and,  on  any  lucky  day  with- 
in sixteen  days  after  she  comes  of  age,  her  parents  present  her  with  a 
robe  and  bodice.  The  boy  is  also  presented  with  a  carpet,  bedding, 
betel,  a  waistcloth,  and  a  turban,  flower  garlands  are  put  round  his 
neck,  and  a  feast  is  held.  In  the  evening  the  girl  prepares  the  bedding 
and  presents  the  boy  with  betel  packets,  and  both  are  taken  to  the 
bedroom  and  the  door  is  closed.  Eitherin  thefif  th  or  theseventh  month 
of  a  girl's  first  pregnancy  a  feast  is  held,  and  her  parents  present  the 
girl  with  a  green  robe  and  bodice,  and  green  glass  bangles.  The 
boy's  father  takes  her  to  the  village  god  before  whom  she  bows,  he 
then  leads  her  to  his  house,  where  a  second  feast  is  held,  and  she  is 
presented  with  another  robe  and  bodice.  When  the  child  is  born 
a  hole  is  dug,  and,  along  with  a  copper  coin,  the  navel  cord  and  after- 
birth are  buried  in  the  hole.  The  child  is  bathed,  rolled  in  swaddling 
bands,  and  laid  on  the  cot  beside  its  mother.     The  mother  is  bathed, 
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bows  before  the  holej  and  is  laid  on  the  cot.  On  the  fifth  the 
goddess  Satv^i  is  worshipped,  and  on  a  grindstone  are  laid  the 
rolling-pin  and  the  healing  roots  and  herbs  which  are  to  be  given 
to  the  mother.  Cooked  food,  including  rice,  and  wheat  cakes  and 
fruit  and  betel  are  offered,  and  the  midwife  is  dined.  At  night 
a  knife  is  placed  under  the  mother's  pillow  and  this  ends  the  fifth 
day.  On  the  tenth,  the  whole  house  is  cowdanged,  all  the  clothes 
are  washed,  and  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed.  On  the  eleventh 
the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  and  the  cot  is  washed.  On  the 
twelfth  the  child  is  named  and  married  women  are  feasted.  The 
guests  present  the  mother  and  child  with  clothes,  lay  the  child  in 
a  cradle,  and  name  it,  wet  gram  is  served,  and  the  guests  with- 
draw. After  three  months  the  father's  kinsfolk  present  the  mother 
with  clothes,  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice  and  fruit,  and  her 
husband's  kinspeople  bring  her  to  his  house.  Between  the  time 
when  the  child  is  three  months  and  one  year  old  a  barber  clips  its 
hair  and  a  feast  is  given.  Until  the  mother  is  pregnant  a  second 
time,  no  top-kno,t  is  left  on  the  boy's  head.  When  she  becomes 
pregnant  she  and  the  child  are  taken  before  the  village  god  and  a 
tuft  of  hair  is  left  on  the  crown  of  the  child's  head.  Near 
kinspeople  are  feasted  on  the  spot,  and  they  return  to  their  homes. 
When  a  Kamdthi  dies  butter  is  rubbed  on  his  head  and  warm  water 
is  poured  over  his  body,  a  silk  cloth  is  tied  round  his  loins,  his 
body  is  sprinkled  with  redpowder  and  betel  leaves,  flower  garlands 
are  thrown  round  his  neck,  the  Jangam  marks  the  brow  with 
cowdung  ashes,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  a  bamboo  bier.  The  body 
is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  white  cloth,  it  is  raised  by  four 
persons,  musicians  head  the  party,  and  the  son  walks  in  front  of 
the  bearers  with  an  earthen  firepot.  The  Jangam  walks  in  front 
blowing  a  conch  shell.  The  body  is  burnt,  and  the  Jangam  retires 
with  a  present  of  a  couple  of  coppers.  As  soon  as  the  body  is  moved 
from  the  house,  the  spot  on  which  it  lay  is  cowdunged,  -ashes  are 
spread,  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  close  by  and  left  for  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  days  the  ashes  are  searched  for  footprints, 
and  the  marks  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  animal  into  which 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  has  passed.  After  examining  them  the  ashes 
are  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Mourning  lasts  ten 
days.  On  the  thirteenth  a  feast  is  given  to  castefellows  including 
the  corpse-bearers,  or,  if  the  heir  is  poor  only  the  bearers  are  asked. 
The  Kdmathis  are  Shaivs.  The  men  mark  their  brows  with  ashes  and 
sandal  and  the  married  women  rub  theirs  with  redpowder.  They 
worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  visit  Benares,  Jejuri, 
Ndsik,  and  Pandharpur.  They  worship  the  cholera  and  small-pox 
goddesses  Mariamma  and  Poohamma,  and  Musalman  saints  or  pirs. 
They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  holidays.  They  Avear  neither  the  sacred 
thread  nor  the  ling.  During  their  monthly  sickness  the  women 
are  held  impure  for  four  days.  Their  priests  are  Deshasth  Br^hmans 
and  they  treat  both  them  and  Jangams  with  great  respect.  They 
have  house  images  of  Ambabai,  Khandoba,  and.  embossed  plates  or 
tdks  of  their  dead  ancestors  whom  they  daily  offer  flowers  and  cooked 
food.     There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practices. 
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They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a  steady  people. 

Kha'tiks,  or  Butchers,  are  returned  as  numbering  746  and  found 
in  large  towns  and  villages  all  over  the  district.  They  believe 
they  came  into  the  district  five  or  six  generations  ago.  They  are  like 
Mardth^s  and  speak  Marathi  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  men  wear 
a  short  top-knot.  Their  houses  are  of  mud  and  stone  with  flat  or  tiled 
roofs  and  contain  brass  copper  and  earthen  vessels.  They  do  not  keep 
servants,  but  have  sheep  and  goats  and  some  cows  and  buff^/loes. 
They  catfish  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep  and  drink  liquor.  Their 
staple  food  ig  jvdri  bread,  vegetables,  and  pulse.  Except  that  they 
are  neater  and  cleaner,  their  dress  and  ornaments  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  Mardthds.  They  are  hardworking  and  are  more  restless 
and  active  than  other  low  class  Hindus.  They  are  fond  of  show 
and  pleasure  and  are  rather  extravagant.  Most  are  mutton  butchers, 
but  some  trade  in  sheep  and  goats  buying  them  in  the  Nizdm's 
country  and  sending  them  to  Bombay.  Some  are  poor  and  live  as 
labourers,  but  as  a  class  they  are  well-to-do.  Their  trade  is 
generally  brisk  and  they  have  a  fair  income  and  often  some  capital 
of  their  own.  Their  women,  besides  minding  the  house,  grind  corn 
and  help  their  husbands  in  selling  mutton,  and  the  children  take 
the  animals  to  pasture  outside  of  the  town.  They  worship  the  same 
gods  as  Marathd,s  and  their  priests,  whom  they  treat  with  no  great . 
respect,  are  Deshasth  Brdhmans.  They  keep  the  same  fasts  and 
feasts  as  Mardthds,  believe  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  have  the 
same  marriage  and  other  rites.  They  have  a  caste  council  and 
their  headman  is  styled  a  mhetre.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  are  a  well-to-do  class. 

Lodhis  are  returned  as  numbering  338  and  as  found  scattered 
over  the  whole  district.  They  are  Pardeshis  and  are  dark  tall  and 
strong.  The  men  wear  the  topknot  and  earknots,  and  the  moustache. 
They  speak Hindustdni at  home.andMardthi  andKanarese  with  others. 
They  live  in  thatched  huts  and  keep  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls.  Their 
daily  food  includes  jvdri  bread,  split  pulse,  vegetables,  spices,  and 
oil,  and,  when  they  can  afford  them,  fish  flesh  and  liquor.  The  men 
dress  in  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  a  coat  or  a  shouldercloth,  and 
a  turban  or  headscarf.  The  women  dress  in  the  petticoat  and 
bodice,  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads  with  a  button  or  two  of  gold 
fastened  to  it,  silver  glass  and  lac  bracelets,  and  bellmetal  toe-rings. 
They  are  a  hardworking  people,  but  intemperate  and  improvident 
and  wanting  in  courtesy  and  hospitality.  They  are  cart  drivers, 
thatch ers,  fuel-sellers,  tillers,  and  day  labourers.  Their  family  deities 
are  Ambdbai  and  Khandoba,  and  they  generally  keep  no  fasts. 
They  allow  widow  marriage,  practise  polygamy,  and  either  bury  or 
burn  their  dead.  They  mourn  ten  days,  offer  balls  to  the  crows  on 
the  twelfth,  and  if  well-to-do  give  a  caste  feast.  They  have  a  caste 
council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  A  few  of  them 
send  their  boys  to  school.     They  are  a  poor  people. 

Fardeshis,  literally  Foreigners,  chiefly  Brdhmans  and  Eajputs 
from  Upper  India,  and  their  children  by  local  Mardtha  mistresses, 
who  also  call  themselves  Rajputs,  Pardeshis,  or  Deccan-Pardeshis, 
B 125—21 
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are  returned  as  numbering  3295  and  as  found  in  large  towns  and 
villages  all  over  the  district.  They  have  come  in  considerable 
numbers  since  the  railway  has  made  travelling  easy.  They  are 
strong,  dark,  and  tall.  Some  of  the  men  wear  the  beard  and  others 
whiskers ;  others  again  both  shave  the  head  and  the  face.  They 
speak  Hindustani  with  or  without  a  mixture  of  Mardthi.  They  live 
in  ordinary  houses  and  sometimes  keep  cattle  and  goats.  They  are 
great  eaters,  generally  taking  one  very  large  meal  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  staple  food  includes  wheat,  jvdri,  split  pulse,  and  butter. 
Their  mistresses  and  their  children,  like  Mar^thds,  take  fish  flesh 
and  liquor.  They  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp  flower,  eat  opium, 
and  drink  opium  and  hemp  water  or  hhdng.  The  men  dress  in  a 
waistcloth  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  jacket,  and  a  cap  or  turban  folded 
in  Mardtha  fashion.  A  few  of  them  have  North  Indian  wives,  who 
dress  in  a  petticoat  and  a  bodice  fastened  either  in  front  or  behind, 
and  an  upper  robe  with  which  they  carefully  hide  the  face.  Their 
mistresses  and  children  dress  like  Marathds.  They  are  proud,  hot- 
tempered,  clean,  faithful,  thrifty,  obedient,  strong  and  brave,  and 
will  face  any  danger  to  save  their  employer's  life  and  property. 
They  show  no  attachment  to  their  illegitimate  children  and  mistresses 
and  often  desert  them  and  go  back  to  Upper  India,  though  they 
occasionally  marry  Maratha  girls  and  settle  in  the  district.  Pardeshis 
take  service  either  with  Government  or  with  private  persons  as 
messengers  and  watchmen  and  follow  almost  all  callings.  They 
keep  sweetmeat,  parched  grain,  and  fruit  shops,  and  are  tillers, 
barbers,  shoemakers,  potters,  washermen,  milkmen,  and  labourers. 
The  Brahmans  act  as  priests  to  their  countrymen.  They  are  a 
saving  people  and  are  seldom  in  debt.  They  are  generally  Shaivs, 
but  they  worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  and  keep  the  regular 
fasts  and  feasts.  On  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  impure  for 
twelve  days.  If  the  child  is  a  boy,  four  or  five  musket  shots  are 
fired.  On  the  sixth  day  Satvdi  is  worshipped,  generally  under  the 
form  of  a  rupee.  On  the  twelfth  the  child  is  cradled  and  named,  the 
name  being  whispered  into  the  child's  ear  by  its  father.  When  the 
child  is  five  or  six  months  old  its  hair  is  cut  by  the  village  barber, 
and  the  legitimate  sons  of  Brdhmans  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread 
at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight.  They  marry  their  boys  between  twelve 
and  twenty-five.  They  have  a  betrothal  ceremony  before  marriage. 
At  the  marriage  they  rub  the  boy  and  girl  with  oil  and  turmeric  at 
their  homes,  and  as  telsdddsov  oil  robes,  the  fathers-in-lawpresent  the 
boy  and  girl  each  with  a  white  cloth,  ten  and  a  half  and  seven  and  a 
half  feet  long.  The  boy  goes  on  horseback  to  the  girl's,  and  is  there 
presented  with  a  new  waistcloth  which  he  puts  on.  The  waistcloth  he 
wore  before  becomes  the  property  of  the  barber's  wife  and  she  takes 
it.  In  the  marriage  hall  a  post  is  fixed  in  the  ground  and  near  it  is 
set  an  earthen  jar  full  of  cold  water  covered  with  an  earthen  lid  in 
which  a  dough  lamp  is  kept  burning.  The  boy  and  girl  are  made 
to  stand  face  to  face,  a  cloth  is  held  between  them,  the  priest 
repeats  verses  and  the  priest  and  the  guests  throw  rice  on  their  heads 
and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  The  sacrificial  fire  is  lit,  and  the 
marriage  ends  with  the  boy  and  girl  walking  seven  times  round 
the  earthen  jars.     Feasts  are  interchanged  and  the  boy  walks  with 
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the  girl  to  her  new  home.  Pardeshis  burn  their  dead,  mourn  ten 
days,  offer  rice  balls  on  the  eleventh,  the  mourners  become  pure  on 
the  twelfth,  the  sacrificial  fire  is  lit  on  the  thirteenth,  and  thirteen 
earthen  pots  each  with  a  copper  coin  in  it,  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
seven  or  eight .  feet  long,  and  a  betel  packet  are  presented  to 
thirteen  Brdhmans,  along  with  wheat,  butter,  and  pulse.  They  have 
a  caste  council,  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  fairly  off. 

Raddis  are  returned  as  numbering  2698  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  speak  Telugu,  live  in  ordinary  houses,  eat  fish 
and  fiesh,  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  headscarf ;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice, 
drawing  the  upper  end  of  the  robe  over  the  head,  but  not  pulling  the 
skirt  back  between  the  feet.  They  sell  scented  oils,  powders,  tooth 
paste  and  frankincense  sticks,  and  also  cultivate.  Their  chief 
objects  of  worship  are  Ganesh,  Ishvar,  Jamblamma,  Mallikdrjun,  and 
Vyankatraman,  and  their  priests  are  Telang  Brahmans.  They  marry 
their  girls  between  eight  and  ten,  are  impure  for  twenty-one  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  worship  the  goddess  SatvAi  on  the  third,  and  name 
the  child  on  the  thirty-fourth.  They  raise  four  earthen  altars,  two  at 
the  girl's  and  two  at  the  boy's.  At  the  time  of  marriage  at  the  girl's 
the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  oh  low  wooden  stools  set  on  the  two  altars, 
they  are  touched  by  an  iron  bar  which  is  laid  between  the  two  stools, 
and  verses  are  read  over  them  by  the  priest.  After  an  exchange  of 
feasts  the  boy  leads  his  bride  to  his  house  where  they  are  again  seated 
on  altars.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead  and  mourn  ten  days, 
and  on  the  tenth  shave  the  chief  mourner's  moustache.  They  offer 
rice  balls  on  the  tenth  and  feast  castefellows  either,  on  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
steady  people. 

Unsettled    Tribes  include  eight  classes 

16,071  or  2-9  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 

Sholdpur  Unsettled  Tribes,  1881. 


with  a   strength  of 
The  details  are : 


Divisios. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Berada  or  Eimoshis 

S211 

3042 

5 

BhimtSs            

16 

19 

Bhils                   

68 

2 

70 

Ka.ik!idi8             

793 

836 

1629 

KMavdis           

33 

5 

38 

PhSnsep&rdhis 

Vad&rs                

206 
2089 

200 
2044 

405 
4133 

VanjSjis            

Total    .. 

1864  ■ 

1644 

3608 

8279 

7792 

16,071 

Berads,  orBedars,  are  returned  as  numbering  6253  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  Like  Mhdrs  Mdngs  and  others 
who  serve  as  village  watchmen  Berads  are  sometimes  called  and 
sometimes  call  themselves  Ramoshis.  They  are  divided  into 
Berads  and  Helg^s  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They 
are  dark  and  either  stout  or  strongly  made.  The  men  keep  the 
topknot  and  the  moustache  but  not  the  beard.  They  speak  Mardthi 
with  others  and  among  themselves  a  dialect  of  their  own.  Some 
are  wanderers,  living  in  forests  and  waste  lands  and  others  who  are 
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stationary  live  in  stabby  grass  huts.  A  few  own  bouses  of  mud 
and  stone  walls  witb  flat  or  tbatcbed  roofs.  Their  house  goods 
include  a  few  metal  vessels  and  a  few  own  bullocks.  Men  women 
and  children  eat  sitting  together  out  of  the  same  dish.  Their 
staple  food  includes  jvdri  bread,  vegetables,  and  pulse.  They  are 
excessively  fond  of  country  spirits.  The  men  dress  in  a  waistcloth  or 
a  pair  of  drawers  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  long  coat  with  sleeves,  a 
shouldercloth,  and  a  turban.  The  women  dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice, 
and  the  boys  in  a  loin  and  shouldercloth.  They  have  a  set  of 
better  clothes  for  great  occasions.  Their  women^s  ornaments  are 
the  same  as  those  worn  by  cultivating  Mar^thds.  They  are  idle,  hot- 
tempered,  and  impudent.  Their  most  binding  oath  is  taken  on  hhanddr 
or  turmeric.  Their  main  calling  is  village  watching,  and  they  carry 
a  sword,  shield,  and  matchlock.  Some  are  husbandmen  and  others 
labourers.  Their  women  work  as  labourers,  spin  cotton,  and  sell 
fuel  and  grass.  They  are  poorly  paid,  have  no  credit,  and  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  chief  objects  of  their  -worship  are 
Ambdbdi,  Jotiba,  and  Khandoba,  and  their  priests  are  the  village 
Br^hmans.  A  woman  is  impure  for  ten  days  after  chil dbirth.  On  the 
fifth  the  house  is  cowdunged,  balls  and  millet  or  wheat  flour  biscuits 
are  made  and  offered  to  Satvdi,  and  in  the  evening  a  feast  is  held. 
The  babe  if  a  boy  is  named  on  the  thirteenth,  and  if  a  girl 
on  the  twelfth.  On  the  naming  day  women  guests  cradle  .the 
child  and  rock  it,  singing  songs.  When  the  singing  is  over  they 
are  given  wheat  and  jvdri  and  their  hands  and  faces  are  rubbed 
with  turmeric  powder ;  near  relations  present  the  child  with  new 
clothes,  and  the  guests  retire.  If  the  child  is  a  boy  its  hair  is 
clipped  when  it  is  six  or  twelve  months  old.  Betrothal  among 
them  is  the  same  as  among  cultivating  MarAthas.  A  day  before 
the  marriage  booths  are  raised  at  the  houses  both  of  the  boy  and 
of  the  girl,  the  marriage  guardian  or  deva.lc  consisting  of  leaves  of 
five  trees  or  pdnchpdlvis  is  worshipped,  a  sheep  is  offered,  at  night 
a  feast  is  held,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  at 
their  own  houses.  On  the  marriage  day  the  guests  are  feasted  at 
the  girl's,  the  couple  are  presented  with  clothes  and  ornaments, 
and  made  to  stand  on  an  earthen  platform  or  ota  and  a  curtain 
is  held  between  them.  A  Brdhman,  who  acts  as  priest  repeats 
verses,  rice  is  thrown  over  their  heads  and  they  are  husband  and 
wife.  A  piece  of  yellow  thread,  twisted  into  seven  or  nine  folds, 
is  tied  with  a  piece  of  turmeric  to  the  wrists  both  of  the  boy  and 
the  girl.  A  cloth  is  spread  on  a  wooden  stool,  rice  is  heaped 
on  the  cloth,  and  a  metal  waterpot  is  set  on  the  rice  heap  and 
worshipped.  After  feasting  for  a  couple  of  days  on  the  fourth 
the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  a  bullock  and  go  in  procession  round 
the  village  to  the  boy's  house.  After  a  stay  of  a  week  or  so  the 
girl  returns.  On  the  fifth  of  the  next  Shrdvan  comes  the 
ceremony  of  vavsa  or  home-taking  when  the  boy's  kinsfolk  carry 
to  the  girl's  a  present  of  a  robe  and  bodice,  wheat  flour,  molasses, 
turmeric,  redpowder,  and  betel.  At  the  girl's  they  are  feasted  and 
carry  the  girl  back  to  the  boy's,  and  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days  she 
is  taken  back  by  her  father's  relations.  The  same  ceremony  is 
repeated  on  Sanhrdnt  Day  in  January,  when,  if  the  girl's  parents 
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are  well-to-do^  they  send  the  boy  a  present  ofvfi  turban  and  some 
clothes  for  his  relations.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  seated  by 
herself  for  four  days,  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  she  is  bathed 
and  presented  with  a  new  robe  and  bodice.  They  allow  widow 
marriage  and  practise  polygamy.  Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  the 
same  as  those  of  cultivating  Marathds.  Their  headman  called 
ndik  or  leader  settles  all  social  disputes.  Berads  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school  nor  take  to  new  pursuits.     They  are  a  very  poor  class. 

Bha'mta's,^  or  Pickpockets,  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty 
and,  except  one  male  in  Madha,  as  found  solely  in  Bdrsi.  They  look 
like  high  caste  Hindus,  and  speak  a  mixture  of  Hindustani  Gujardti 
and  Mardthi.  Their  dwellings  are  the  same  as  Maratha  houses 
either  wattle  or  daub  huts  or  houses  with  mud  and  stone  walls  and 
thatched  roofs.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  high  caste  Hindus, 
the  women  drawing  the  upper  end  of  the  robe  over  the  head  and  the 
skirt  back  between  the  feet.  They  have  the  same  rules  about  food 
as  Mardthd-s,  eating  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  hare,  and-deer, 
and  eggs,  and  drinking  liquor.  When  they  start  on  a  thieving 
expedition  either  in  gangs  or  singly  the  men  dress  in  silk-bordered 
waistcloths  and  shouldercloths,  coats,  coloured  waistcoats,  and  big 
newly-dyed  turbans  with  large  gold  ends  dangling  down  their 
backs  and  folded  either  in  Mardtha  or  Brahman  fashion.  Both  men 
and  women  are  petty  thieves  and  pickpockets,  and  steal  only 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  They  are  under  the  eye  of  the  police 
and  those  who  are  well  known  to  the  police  and  are  aged  give  up, 
picking  pockets  and  settle  as  husbandmen.  They  complain  that 
the  number  of  non-Bhamta  pilferers  is  growing  and  that  their 
competition  has  reduced  their  profits.  Still  as  a  class  they  are  well- 
to-do. 

BIlUs.  The  1881  census  showed  seventy  Bhils  in  Madha  and 
Karmdla.  They  were  probably  outside  beggars  or  labourers.  It  is 
said  that  no  Bhils  are  settled  in  the  district. 

Kaika'dis  are  returned  as  numbering  1629,  and  as  found  in 
towns  and  large  villages.  They  are  divided  into  Jddhavs  and 
Manes,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  speak 
Mardthi  with  a  ■  mixture  of  other  words.^  Their  settled  dwellings 
are  of  mud  and  stone,  and  they  have  metal  and  clay  vessels. 
They  keep  cattle  and  donkeys  as  well  as  dogs.  During  their 
travelling  season,  that  is  from  October  to  May,  they  live  in  mat  huts 
set  on  bamboo  poles,  which  as  they  move  from  place  to  place  they 
carry  with  their  house  goods  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  bullocks,  or 
buffaloes.  They  are  hereditary  thieves  and  robbers  and  are 
always  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  They  eat  pork,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  drink  liquor.     Their  staple  food  includes  millet  or  jondhla 
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'  Details  of  the  BhAmta  customs  are  given  iu  the  Poona  Statistical  Account. 

"  Among  the  nou-MarJithi  words  are,^  Bati  for  bJidkar  bread,  telni  for  pdni  water, 
pdl  for  dudh  milk,  tdt  for  dhdnya  grain,  gomda  for  gahu  wheat,  seja  for  bdjri  millet, 
yersi  for  tdndiil  rice,  mor  for  dahi  curds,  nai  for  tup  clarified  butter,  shdhri  for  sdhliar 
sugar,  halle  for  grwZ  molasses,  ta  for  de  give,  itofor  ndhi  no,  ha  for  ye  come,  ho  torja 
go,  od  for  dhdv  run,  and  nanhot  mi  duUa,  for  mc0  javal  MM  ndhi  I  have  got  nothing 
with  me. 
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and  split  pulse,  and  on  holidays  they  prepare  cakes  and  rice.  The 
men  dress  like  Marathas  in  a  waistcloth,  waistcoat,  and  tattered 
headdress ;  and  their  women  in  the  robe  and  bodice.  They  are 
dirty,  cruel,  and  given  to  thieving.  They  make  the  reed  sizing- 
brushes  which  are  used  by  weavers,  they  also  make  snares  for 
catching  birds  and  deer,  and  their  women  plait  baskets  of  the 
branches  leaf  fibres  and  stalks  of  the  tarvad  Cassia  auriculata  tree. 
They  plait  twigs  of  the  same  material  into  wicker  work,  and  cages 
for  storing  grain,  and  sell  them  and  beg  at  the  same  time.  Some 
have  lately  taken  to  tillage.  Their  favourite  deities  are  Bhavd,ni, 
Khandoba,  Narsoba,  and  Vithoba,  and  their  priests  are  the  ordinary 
Brahmans.  Their  women  are  impure  for  twelve  days  after  childbirth. 
On  the  fifth  day  two  silver  images,  or  tdks,  some  fruit,  and  a  dough 
cake  or  mutJca  are  laid  in  a  winnowing  fan  and  worshipped  by 
the  mother.  If  the  child  is  a  boy  the  caste  is  feasted,  and  the 
images  are  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  child  and  its  mother. 
On  the  twelfth  the  child  is  laid  in  a  twig  cradle  and  named,  the 
name  being  given  by  the  village  Brahman.  When  the  child  is  a 
year  or  two  years  old  its  hair  is  clipped.  Their  wedding  guardian  or 
devak  is  the  mango  and  the  umbar  Ficus  glomerata  twigs  of  which 
they  bring  home,  worship,  and,  offering  a  sheep,  feast  the  caste  at 
least  a  couple  of  days  before  the  marriage.  They  either  burn  or  bury 
the  dead.  The  four  corpse-bearers  are  held  impure  for  five  days, 
and  are  not  only  avoided  by  others  but  do  not  even  touch  each 
other.  Except  the  chief  mourner  who  is  held  impure  for  five  days 
the  other  members  of  the  family  mourn  for  three  days  only.  On 
the  fifth  day  a  nimb  Azadirachta  indica  branch  is  dipped  in  cow's 
urine,  the  head  of  the  chief  mourner  is  touched  with  it,  and  he  is 
shaved  by  the  barber,  as  are  the  heads  of  the  four  corpse-bearers, 
and  their 'shoulders  are  rubbed  with  sweet  oil.  They  feast  the  caste 
both  on  the  third  and  on  the  fifth.  They  make  an  image  or  tdk  of 
the  dead,  set  it  in  the  family  shrine  with  the  other  gods,  and  worship  it 
on  Dasara  in  September-October  and  on  Divdli  in  October-November. 
They  allow  widow  marriage,  the  widow  during  the  ceremony  being 
seated  on  a  bullock's  saddle.  A  caste  council  or  panch  settles 
social  disputes.  A  few  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  on  the  whole 
they  are  a  wretched  class. 

Ka'tavdis  or  Ka'tkaris,  that  is  Catechu-makers,  are  returned  as 
numbering  thirty-eight  men  and  as  found  inMddhaonly.  They  are  not 
permanent  residents  of  the  district  but  occasionally  come  during  the 
fair  weather  from  below  the  Ghd,ts  in  search  of  work,  especially  the 
picking  of  groundnuts  and  return  to  their  homes  before  the  rains. 

Pha'nsepa'rdhis,  or  Snarers,  are  returned  as  numbering  406 
and  as  found  wandering  over  the  district.  They  are  a  low  unsettled 
tribe.  The  men  do  not  shave  the  head,  and  let  the  beard  moustache 
and  whiskers  grow.  They  speak  a  mixture  of  Gujarati  Mardthi 
Kdnarese  and  Hindustani,  but  their  home  tongue  is  Gujardti,  They 
generally  live  in  huts  outside  of  the  village  and  keep  cows,  buffaloes, 
sheep,  and  donkeys.  Their  food  includes  jvdri,  split  pulse,  and 
vegetables,  and  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men 
dress  in  short  drawers,  a  tattered  turban,  and  short  shouldercloth 
with  which  they  often  cover  their  bodies.     The  women  dress  in  a 
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robe  and  out  of  doors  put  on  a  bodice  which  generally  reaches  to 
the  waist.  They  wear  ear,  nose,  neck,  hand,  and  foot  ornaments 
generally  of  bellmetal  and  brass.  They  are  a  strong,  hot-tempered, 
and  cruel  people.  They  are  hunters  and  snarers  and  are  very 
skilful  in  makinghorsehair  nooses  in  which  they  catch  almost  all  birds 
and  some  animals.  They  prepare  and  sell  cotton  cakes  and  sell  fuel.  A 
few  are  husbandmen  and  watchmen  and  the  rest  work  as  day  labourers 
and  beg.  Their  favourite  deities  are  Ambabhavdni,  Jarimari, 
Khandoba,  and  all  other  village  gods,  and  their  chief  holidays  are 
Shimga  in  February  -  March  and  Dasara  in  October -November. 
Among  them  betrothal  takes  place  a  day  to  a  year  or  two  before 
marriage.  At  the  betrothal  the  girl  is  pi-esented  by  the  boy's  father 
with  a  robe  and  bodice  and  her  brow  is  marked  with  redpowder. 
The  headman  of  the  caste  must  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  he  is 
given  a  sum  of  not  more  than  6s.  (Rs.  3),  and  the  castefellows  are 
treated  to  a  full  supply  of  liquor.  On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  and 
girl  are  made  to  stand  side  by  side,  the  hems  of  their  garments 
are  tied  together  by  seven  knots,  a  white  sheet  is  held  over  their 
heads,  and  the  village  Brdhman  repeats  verses.  At  the  end  he 
throws  rice  over  their  heads  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  husband  and 
wife.  The  Brahman  retires  with  a  money  present,  the  caste  is 
feasted  with  split  pulse  and  wheat  cakes  both  by  the  boy's  and  the 
girl's  fathers,  and  the  marriage  ends  by  the  boy  taking  the  girl  to  his 
house.  They  have  a  headman  called  ndik  or  leader,  and  settle  social 
disputes  at  caste  meetings.  A  person  accused  of  adultery  or  other 
grievous  sin  is  told  to  pick  a  copper  coin  out  of  a  jar  of  boiling  oil. 
If  he  picks  the  coin  out  without  harming  his  hand  he  is  declared 
innocent ;  if  he  refuses  to  put  his  hand  into  the  jar,  or  if  in  putting 
it  in  his  hand  is  burnt,  he  is  turned  out  of  caste  and  is  not  allowed 
to  come  back.  The  Phdnsepardhis  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 
They  are  under  the  eye  of  the  police  and  are  a  depressed  people. 

Vada'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  4133  and  as  found  scattered 
over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Gdda  or  Cart  Vaddrs,  Mati 
or  Earth  Vadars,  and  Pdthrat  or  Stone  Vadd,rs,  who  eat  together  and 
intermarry.  Cart  Vadars  take  their  name  from  their  low  solid-wheeled 
stone  carrying  carts.  Earth  Vaddrs  because  they  do  earth  work,  and 
Stone  Vadars  because  they  quarry  and  dress  the  stone.  They  are  dark, 
tall,  and  regular-featured,  the  men  wear  a  topknot,  whiskers,  and 
moustache,  but  not  the  beard.  Boys  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen  wear  ear 
knots.  Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu,  butwithotherstheyspeakMardthi. 
They  live  outside  of  villages  in  mud  and  stone  houses  with  flat  roofs, 
and  some  in  huts  of  cane  or  mats  of  long  stiff  grass  or  pdnsar.  Their 
houses  are  filthy,  and  are  surrounded  by  pigs,  donkeys,  fowls, 
cattle,  dogs,  and  buffaloes.  Their  staple  food  is  jvdri,  vegetables, 
and  pounded  chillies,  and  when  they  can  afford  it,  they  eat  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  goats,  fowls,  hogs,  and  rats  of  which  they  are  specially  fond. 
They  drink  liquor  but  do  not  eat  beef.  They  keep  from  animal 
food  on  Fridays  Saturdaiys  and  Mondays  in  honour  of  their  gods 
Narsoba  and  Vyankoba.  Their  dress  is  like  that  of  other  low  caste 
Hindus.  The  men  wear  a  coarse  white  turban  or  scarf,  a  shoulder- 
cloth,  short  trousers  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  a  jacket.  They 
wear  sandals  and  forbid  shoes  so  strictly  that  any  one  who  wears 
shoes  is  put  out  of  caste  and  is  not  allowed  to  come  back.    Their 
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women  wear  the  robe  but  not  tlio  bodice.     They  have  glass  bangles 
on  the  left  wrist,  and  tin  brass  or  silver  bangles  on  the  right  wrist, 
and  they   wear  nose    and  ear  rings,  necklaces,  wristlets,  and  false 
hair.     The  younger  women  deck  their  heads   with  flowers.     As  a 
class  Vadars  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  hospitable,  and  orderly,  but 
rude,  drunken,  hot-tempered,  and  of  unsettled  habits.     The  Gadaor 
Cart  Vaddrs  carry  building  stone  either  in  low  solid- wheeled  carts 
or  on  donkeys.     The  Mati  or  Earth    Vadars  dig  ponds   and  wells 
and  make  field  banks.       The  Pathrat  or   Stone   Vadars  cut  and 
make  grindstones,  quarry,  and  work  as  masons.   They  are  also  known 
as  Gavandis.     They  make  stone  images  of  gods  and  animals  and 
cups,  which  are  bought  by  pilgrims  at  Pandharpur.      The  three 
classes    keep  to  their  hereditary  calling.      They    say  they  do    not 
wish  to  snatch  another's  bread  and  put  it  into  their  own  mouths. 
They    work    as  field  labourers  and  sometimes  beg.     Children,   as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  help  the  men  in  their  work  but  the 
women  generally  do  nothing  but  mind  the  house.     They  are  one  of 
the  hardest  working  classes  in  the  Deccan,  working  in  gangs  almost 
always  by  the  piece.  Their  services  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  in 
the  great  water  and  railway  works  which  have  been  pushed  forward 
in  the  Deccan  during  the  last  ten  years.     They  have  worked  hard 
and  earned  high  wages,  but  spent  much  of  their  earnings  on  liquor. 
High  caste  Hindus  touch  Vadd,rs,  and  they  hold  aloof  from  MhArs, 
Mangs,  and  Chdmbhdrs.     They  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  their  chief  object  of  worship  is  Vyankoba  of  Giri  or 
Tirupati  in  North  Arkot.   They  worship  Mariamma,Narsoba,Padmava, 
and  Yallamma.     Among  their  house  gods   are  the  images  of  their 
deceased  ancestors,  generally  square  flat  metal  plates  with  turned 
edges  and  a  figure  stamped  on  them.     They  worship  them  with  the 
same   rites  as  other   Hindus,  washing  them,  rubbing  them  with 
sandal,  throwing  flowers  over  them,  burning  incense  before  them,  and 
offering  them  cooked  food.  They  have  no  priests,  but  ask  Brdhmans 
to   name  their  children  and   to  fix  a  lucky  day  for  their  children's 
marriages.   They  keep  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  They- make 
pilgrimages   to  Pandharpur,    Tuljdpur,   and  Vyankatgiri  in  North 
Arkot.     They  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and  soothsaying.     They 
generally  marry  their  boys  after  twenty  and  their  girls  after  sixteen. 
An  unmarried  girl  who  has  a  child  is  put  out  of  caste  and  is  not  allowed 
to  come  back.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy. 
They  have  no  music  at  their  marriages,  exchange  no  presents  of 
clothes,  and  do'  not  rub  the  boy  and  girl  with  turmeric.     They  say 
they  used  to  have  music,  presents,  and  turmeric,  but  gave  them  up 
because  a  man  who  was  sent  by   one  of  their  chiefs  to  buy  clothes 
for  a  wedding  on  his    way  to  the   town  saw  by  the  roadside  the 
lower  half  of  a  stone  handmill.     He  lifted  the  stone  and    under  it 
saw  a  beautiful  naked  girl    the    goddess  Satvdi.     The   girl  told 
him  to  put  back  the  stone.     He  was  confused  by  her  beauty,  failed 
to  obey,  and  was  struck  dead.     The  chief  waited  for  a  time  and  had 
to  go  on  with  the    marriage  without   the  presents.      When  the 
marriage  was  over  they  searched  the  country  and  found  the  dead 
man.     Since  then  they  have  never  used  turmeric  music  or  presents. 
Vaddrs  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle 
their  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.     They  do  not  send  their 
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boys  to  school.     During  tlie  last  three  or  four  years  they  have 
enjoyed  steady  and  highly  paid  work. 

Vanja'ris  are  returned  as  numbering  3508  and  found  in  all 
sub-divisions.  They  are  tall,  dark,  and  rather  goodlooking,  and  their 
women  are  healthy  and  well  made.  They  speak  Marathi  somewhat 
mixed  with  Gujardti,  and  are  an  indolent  class.  They  earn  their  living 
as  day-labourers  and  field  workers.  They  generally  live  in  grass 
huts  inside  the  village,  and  their  staple  food  includes  jvdri  bread, 
pulse,  and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  men  eat  the  flesh  of  goats  and 
sheep,  and  drink  liquor,  but  the  women  touch  neither  liquor  nor 
flesh.  The  men  dress  in  a  loincloth  and  waistcloth,  a  jacket,  a 
scarf  or  turban,  and  shoes.  They  sometimes  carry  a  blanket  and 
throw  a  cloth  over  their  shoulders  both  in  front  and  behind.  Their 
women  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice.  They  have  silk  and 
embroidered  clothes  in  store  which  they  wear  on  great  days.  Both 
men  and  women  pass  their  time  in  the  fields  and  their  children  go 
to  the  waste  to  graze  cattle.  Unlike  other  Hindus  they  use  the  cow 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they 
worship  the  goddess  Satvai  and  get  a  Brahman  to  name  the  child 
oa  any  lucky  day  between  the  twelfth  and  the  marriage  day.  They 
marry  their  children  at  any  time  between  five  and  thirty  but  girls  are 
generally  married  between  twelve  and  twenty.  Their  marriage 
ceremony  lasts  five  days  and  they  rub  the  boy  and  girl  with  turmeric  at 
their  houses,  at  least  coupleof  days  before  the  marriage.  Marriage  halls 
are  raised  at  both  houses  and  kinspeople  and  castefellows  are  feasted. 
On  the  marriage  day  the  boy,  with  kinspeople  friends  and  music 
goes  to  the  girl's  on  a  bullock  and  they  are  married,  the  marriage 
verses  being  repeated  by  a  village  Brdhman.  Feasts  are  given 
at  both  houses  and  when  the  feasts  are  over  the  boy  goes 
with  his  wife  on  a  bullock  to  his  house  with  kinspeople 
and  music.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy. 
They  generally  burn  their  dead,  and  mourn  ten  days,  offer  wheat 
cakes  and  balls  to  the  crows,  and  purify  themselves.  The  ceremony 
ends  with  a  caste  feast  on  the  thirteenth.  They  worship  Ambd- 
bhavani,  Mahadev,  and  E^mchandra,  and  also  non-Brahmanic  gods 
as  Mariai,  Mhasoba,  and  V%hoba  whom  they  generally  fear.  They 
keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  there  has  been  no  recent 
change  in  their  religious  beliefs.  They  settle  their  social  disputes 
at  meetings  of  the  castemen.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 
They  have  not  yet  recovered  their  losses  during  the  1876  famine. 

Depressed  Classes  include  four  castes  with  a  strength  of  65,330 
or  12-13  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are  : 

Sholdpar  Depressed  Classes. 


DiVISIOH. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dhors      

Hal&lkhors        

Mh&rs      

Mings     

Total    ... 

1009 

24 

21,944 

9625 

1049 

14 

22,057 

9008 

2058 

3S 

44,001 

19,2.83 

65,330 

32,602 

82,728 
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Dhors,  or  Tanners,  are  returned  as  numbering  2Q58  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  distict.     The  founder  of  the  caste  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sage  Lurbhd,t  who  was  born  of  an  -Ajgav  father  and  a  Dhigvar 
mother.     Their  surnames  are  BorddOj  Katavdore,  Khandore,  and 
Sinde.     They  are  divided  into  Mardtha  and  Lingdyat  Dhors  who  do 
not  eat  together  or  intermarry.     In  each  division  families  having 
the  same  surname  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.     They  are 
generally  dark  with  round  faces,  thick  lips,  and  straight  black  hair. 
The  men  wear  the  moustiiche  and  cut  the  head  hair  short.     Both  at 
home  and  abroad  most  speak  Mardthi,  and  the  rest  speak  Kdnarese 
at  home.     Their  houses  are  generally  ill-cared  for,  one  storey  high, 
with  mud  and  stone  walls,  and  flat  roofs.     A  few  live  in  tljatched 
huts.     They  have  a  front  veranda  which  is  used  as  a  shop.     Their 
vessels  are   of  metal  and  clay  and  fchey  have  cattle  and  a  servant  or 
two  to  help  them.     Their  staple  food  includes  jvdri  bread,   pulse, 
and  vegetables,  and  they  eat  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep  and  drink 
liquor.     Their  holiday  dishes  of  rice,  wheat,  and  gram  cost  a  family 
of  five   Is.  to  4s.  (Rs.  i-2)  and  their  caste  feast  cost  £1  to  £1  10s. 
(Rs.  10-15)  the  hundred  guests.     The  men  dress  in  a  loincloth,  a 
waistcloth,  a  turban,  a  waistcoat,  a  shouldercloth,    and    a  blanket ; 
and  the  women  wear  the  robe  and  bodice    in  Maratha   fashion. 
Thgy  have  a  spare  suit  of  clothes  for-  holidays  and  other  festive 
occasions.     They  are  hardworking  and  hospitable,  but  intemperate 
and  dirty.     They  work  in  leather,  cut  and  dye  skins,  make   saddles 
shoes  and  water-bags,  and  till  the  ground.     They  are  fairly  off. 
Theyare  religious  and  keep  house  deities,  generally  Bahiroba,  Bhavani, 
and  Khandoba.      Their  priests  are   the  ordinary  village  Brdhmans 
whom  they  greatly  respect.     They  fast  on  every  lunar  eleventh  and 
on  Shivrdtra  in  February.     The  Lingdyat  Dhors  who  are  a  small 
body  are  invested  with  a  ling  by  a  Jangam  soon  after  birth.     Their 
teacher  or  guru  who  is  a  Lingdyat  visits  them  occasionally  when 
each  family  gives  him  2s.   6d.   (Rs.  IJ)  in   cash.     Some  well-to-do 
families    give    more,    and  also  hold  caste  dinners  in  his  honour. 
Except  the  Lingayats,  Dhors  hold  their  women  impure  for  ten  days 
after  childbirth.    In  their  customs  they  differ  little  from  Marathds. 
Their  guardian  or  devak  is  formed  of  the  branches  of  five  trees  or 
pdnchpdlvis,  which   they  tie  to  a  post  in  the  marriage  booth.     At 
the  time  of  marriage  the  boy  is  made  to  stand  on  a  grindstone  and 
the  girl  facing  him  in  a  basket  on  a  coil  of  thick  plough  rope, 
belonging  to  her  father's  field.      A    quilt    is  held   between   them, 
the  Brdhman  priest  utters  some  words  and  throws  grains  of  rice 
over  their  heads,  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.     They  are  then 
seated  on  an  earthen  altar  in  the  marriage  hall,  and,  to  keep  off  evil, 
married  women  draw  near  and  each  in  turn  takes  a  few  rice  grains 
in  her  hands  and  throws  them  over  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  head,  body, 
knees,   and  feet.     The  hems  of  their  garments  are  knotted  together 
and  they  are  taken  on  a  bullock  to  the  village  Md,ruti,  and  thence 
to  the  boy's.     They  allow  widow  marriage  and  practise  polygamy. 
They  either  bury  or  burn  the  dead,  and  mourn  ten  days.     The  chief 
mourner   shaves  his   moustache   and  the    body  is  carried    on  the 
shoulders  of  two  bearers  in  a  blanket  or  coarse  cloth  slung  on  a  pole. 
Lingdyat    Dhors   as  a    rule    bury  the  dead,   do     not    shave    the 
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mourner's  moustacte,  and  observe  no  mourning.  Their  headman 
is  called  Mhetar  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  caste  meet- 
ings. They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  are  well-to-do, 
living  in  comfort  and  laying  by. 

Hala'lkhors,  or  Scavengers,  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty- 
eight  and  as  found  in  all  municipal  towns.  They  are  Hindustanis  and 
have  come  into  the  district  since  the  establishment  of  municipalities 
for  whom  they  work  as  night-soil  men.  They  are  tall  dark  and 
thin,  and  the  men  wear  the  moustache,  beard,  and  whiskers.  They 
speak  Hindustani.  Their  houses  are  like  those  of  poor  cultivating 
Mardthds,  and  they  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels  and  cots.  They 
keep  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats, 
fowls,  cows,  and  hares,  and  drink  liquor.  A  family  of  five  spends 
10s.  to  14s.  (Rs.  5-7)  a  month  on  food,  and  a  caste  feast  costs  them 
about  £6  (Rs.  60)  the  hundred  guests.  At  their  feasts  they 
use  large  quantities  of  flesh  and  liquor.  The  men  dress  in  short 
trousers,  a  waistcloth,  a  coat,  a  jacket,  and  a  turban  or  headscarf. 
The  women  wear  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  and  like  Mardtha 
women,  when  at  work,  they  tuck  the  end  of  the  robe  back  between 
the  feet.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £3  (Rs.  30)  a  year  on 
clothes.  Their  women  wear  neck,  nose,  and  ear  ornaments,  and  glass 
bangles  on  their  wrists.  Most  of  them  have  spare  clothes  in  store. 
They  sometimes  have  sets  'of  silver  masks  or  tdks  in  their  houses 
which  they  worship  without  the  help  of  .  any  priest.  Their  priests 
are  ordinary  village  Brahmans,  who  during  the  marriage  stand  at 
a  distance  and  repeat  the  texts.  They  have  a  caste  council ;  a  few 
of  them  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  they  are  a  steady  class. 

Ma'ngS  are  returned  as  numbering  19,233  or  3"6  per  cent  of 
the  Hindu  population  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  According 
to  their  tradition  they  are  descended  from  Jambrishi,  and  their 
ancestors  came  into  Pandharpur  at  the  same  time  as  the  god 
Vithoba.  They  say  that  their  high  priest  or  chief  Dakalvdr,  who 
lives  in  KArwar  in  North  Kauara,  knows  their  whole  history  and 
occasionally  visits  them.  They  are  divided  into  Mdngs  proper, 
M.i.ng  Gdrudis,  Pend  Mangs,  HoMr  Mangs,  Mochi  Md,ngs,  and 
Dakalvars.  Of  these  the  first  are  considered  the  highest,  and 
their  leavings  are  eaten  by  Holars  and  Dakalvars.  The  Dakalvdrs  say 
they  are  the  highest  branch  of  Mangs  and  that  the  others  profess  to 
despise  them  to  punish  the  Dakalvdrs  because  they  refused  to  touch 
the  other  Mdngs.  This  story  seems  unlikely  as  Dakalvd,r8  eat 
the  leavings  of  Mangs  and  Nade  Mangs  and  no  Maug  will  touch 
them.  They  are  not  allowed  to  drink  water  from  a  well  or  stream 
used  by  Mangs,  but  most  take  water  from  other  Mangs.  At  the 
same  time  some  sanctity  or  power  attaches  to  the  Dakalvd,rs  as  no 
Mang  will  ever  swear  falsely  by  a  Dakalvdr.  As  a  class  Mdngs  are 
tall,  some  of  them  as  much  as  six  feet  high,  dark,  and  strongly  made, 
and  the  white  of  their  eyes  is  generally  bloodshot.  Most  of  the 
men  wear  the  top-knot  and  the  moustache,  whiskers,  and  beard. 
Some  men  wear  a  tuft  over  each  ear  and  no  top-knot.  They  generally 
speak  Mard.thi  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Sometimes  among 
themselves  at  home  they  speak  a  language  known  as  pdroshi  or  out  of 
use  which  is  unintelligible  to  a   Mardtha  stranger.      Their  Mdrathi 
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accent  and  intonation  are  rough  and  coarse.     They  live  by  them- 
selves in  a  quarter  known  as  the  M^ngvdda,  separate  from  the 
Mhdrs,  the  hereditary  rivals  and  enemies  of   their  tribe.     Their 
dwellings  are  generally  thatched  huts,  though  some  own  houses  of 
the  better  sort  with  walls  of  earth  and   stone.     The  Mang  G^rudis 
or  snake-charmers    being  a   wandering   class   of  jugglers  have  no 
fixed  dwellings  and  live  under  a  stretched  canvas-like  awning  some- 
what like  a  tent  tied  to   pegs  on  the  ground.     They  keep  dogs 
and  use   donkeys  and  buffaloes  as  pack  animals,     The  Mangs  too 
keep  donkeys,  buffaloes,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.     Their  staple 
food  is  jvdri  bread,  vegetables,  and  pounded  chillies,  and  they  also 
eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  dead  cattle,  and  pork,  but  not  of  cows 
like  the  Mhars.     On  holidays  they  prepare   dishes  of  gram  cakes 
mixed  with  molasses.     At  caste   feasts  they  drink    kardai  Cartha- 
mus  tinctorius  oil  in  large  quantities,  the  feast  costing  6s.  to   8s. 
(Rs.  3-4)   the  hundred  guests.      They  have  one-fourth    share  in 
every  head  of  cattle  that  dies,  while  the  Mhdrs  have  three-fourths 
and  besides  own  the  skin   and  horns.     Their  dress   is    the  same 
as  that  of  their  neighbours  the  Mhdrs.     They  are  passionate,  re- 
vengeful and  cruel,  as  the  common  expression  Mang  hridayi,  or  cruel 
hearted,  shows.  They  are  greatly  feared  as  sorcerers,  and  are  sturdy, 
fit   for    hard  work,    and  trusty    village  servants.     They  are  hard- 
working, unthrifty,  dirty,  and   fond  of  pleasure   and    drink.     All 
classes  of  Hindus  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  employ  M^ngs  to 
punish  an  enemy  by  sending   an    evil  spirit    at    him    or  else   to 
overcome  hostile  charms,  and,  when  some  member  of  the  family  is 
possessed  and  does  not  speak,  to  find  out  and  punish  the  witch 
that  has  possessed  him.     A  mixture  of  chillies,  part  of  a  horse's 
leg  or  ]par  near  the  knee,  and  hog's  dung  are  burnt ;  and  the  face 
of  the  possessed  person  is  held  over  the  fumes.     Then  the  spirit 
that  is  in  the  sick  begins  to  speak  through  his  mouth  and  tells  who 
and  what  he  is, 

Mangs  make  thin  cord  or  chardte  of  amhdda  Hibiscus   cannabinus 
or  hemp    and    of  keJcti    or  Sweet  Pandanus,  ropes,    date  brooms, 
slings  for  hanging  pots  in,  and  also    slings  for  throwing   stones 
with,    and  bullock-yoke  straps.     They  are  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
musicians,   songsters,  beggars,  labourers,  sellers  of  cowdung  cakes 
grass  and  firewood,  scavengers,  and  hangmen.     Several  of  them 
are  village  watchmen  and  guides  while  others  keep  to  their  former 
trade  of  robbing  and  plundering.     Like    ChAmbhdrs  and  Mhars, 
Holers  make  shoes,  slippers,  whips,  water-bags,  saddles,  harness, 
and  horses'  grain-bags.   JDakalvars  breed  peacocks  and  are  astro- 
logers, going  about  with  calendars   and  Purans.     They  beg  only  at 
the  houses  of  Mangs,  because  they  say  they  have  a  claim  on  M^ngs 
who  are  their  religious  followers,  and  therefore  they  do  not  eat  or 
drink  with  any  other  caste.     Mangs  rank  lowest  among  Hindus  and 
will  take  food  from  any  caste  except  Bhangis.     Md,ngs  do  not  eat 
from  the  hands  of  twelve  castes  of  which  the  only  ones  the  ShoMpur 
Mangs  know  are  Ghadshis,  Jingars,   Mhdrs,    and  Buruds.     They 
are  not  a  religious  people.     Their  chief  deities  are  Ambd,bai,  Jotiba, 
Khandoba,Mahd,deVjMariamma,and  Yallamma.  Their  fasts  and  feasts 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mardtha  cultivators.     Unlike  Mh^rSj  who 
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use  the  word  JoJidr,  that  is  Oh  Warrior  in   saluting,   M^ngs  say 
Phdrman   probably   the^  Persian   pharmdn   or   command  to    their 
castefellows;    to  others  they  say  Maharaj,  at  the  same  time  passing 
the  right  palm  to  their  forehead.     A  woman  is  held  impure  for 
five  weeks  after  childbirth,  but  after  the  twelfth  day  she  is  touched, 
though   nothing  is  eaten  from    her    hands.     On    the  twelfth  the 
goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped  and  the  child  is  put  in  a  blanket-bag 
ov  jholi  and  named,  the  name  being  given  by  the  village  Brdhman 
who  is  paid  |d  or  \  a.     Female  guests  are  asked  and  boiled  gram 
or  wheat  is  distributed  among  them.     A  month  later  new  bangles 
are  put  round  the  mother's   wrists.     The  boy's  hair  is  cut  at  any 
time  when  he  is  between  one  and  three  years  old  and  relations   and 
friends  are  feasted.     They  marry  their  children  very  young,  some- 
times as   babies,  when  the  marriage   ornaments    or  bashings  are 
tied  to  the  cradle  instead  of  to  the  brow.     Their  betrothals  do  not 
differ  from  Mh^r  betrothals,  the  girl  being  presented  with  a  bodice 
and  robe  worth  2s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  1-5),  and  clothes  are  exchanged 
between   the   two    fathers.      Mang    marriages   take    place    during 
Vaishdkh  and  Jyeshth  that  is  in  April  May  and  June,  and  on  days 
when    -Br^hmans    perform   their  marriages.     Daily  for  five    days 
before  the  marriage  the  girl  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  at  her  house, 
and  the  rest  is  sent  with  music  to  the  boy.     On  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  at  both  houses  a  sheep  is  offered  to  the  family  god 
and  slain  in  the  marriage  hall.     In  the  evening  the  boy's  paternal 
uncle  cousin  or  brother   with   music   and   kinspeople  goes  to  the 
temple  of  Maruti  carrying  a  hatchet  in  his  raised  hands,  four  men 
hold  a  cloth  over  his  head,  and  cooked  food  or  naivedya  is  carried 
with  them.     At  the  temple  the  Grurav  or  ministrant  has  ready  as 
devaks  or  marriage  gua,rd.ia,ns,xaango, jdmbhul  Syzigium  jambolanum, 
rui  Calotropis  gigantea,  sondai  properly  savndad  Prosopis  spicegera, 
and  wmbar   Ficus  glomerata  branches.     The   cooked   food   and   a 
copper  are  laid  before  the  guardians  and  they  return  with  the  devak 
and  tie  it  to  one  of  the  posts  in  the  marriage   hall.     After  this  th^ 
boy  with  kinspeople  and  music,  goes  either  on  a  horse  or  a  bullock 
to  Maruti's  shrine,  when  the  girl's  father  meets  him,  and  presents  him 
with  a  waistcloth  and  turban,  which  he  puts  on  and  is  led  to  the 
girl's  and  seated  in  the  marriage  hall.     Then  two  baskets  are  taken, 
hides  and  ropes  are  placed  in  them,  and  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  face 
to  face  and  a  curtain  is  held  between  them.^     The  village  Brahman, 
who  acts  as  priest  from  a  distance,  repeats  verses,  and  the  guests 
who  stand  with  rice  grains  in  their  hands  throw  them  over  the 
heads  of  the  couple,  and,  when  the  verses  are  ended,  they  are  husband 
and  wife,     Then  they  are  made  to  stand  side  by  side  on  the  ground 
and  are  covered  with    the  cloth  which  was    held   between    them. 
Cotton  thread  is  passed  five  times  round  them  and  divided  into  two 
pieces  and  one  piece  with  a  turmeric  root  is  tied  to  the  boy's  right 
wrist  and  the  other  piece  to  the  girl's  left  wrist.     The  couple  are 
made    to    stand    on    an     earthen    altar    or    bahule    and    thrice 
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change  places.  Their  faces  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  the  boy 
spends  the  night  at  the  girl's  sleeping  with  the  other  male  guests  in 
the  marriage  hall.  The  boy  and  girl  play  with  betelnuts  and  beat 
each  other's  backs  with  twisted  waistoloths.  On  the  second  and 
third  the  girl's  parents  feast  the  boy's  and  their  own  relations  and 
castefellows,  and  on  the  fourth  the  boy's  father  presents  the  girl 
with  a  bodice  and  robe  and  ties  marriage  ornament!  to  their  brows. 
They  are  taken  in  procession  to  the  village  Mdruti  and  thence  to 
the  boy's  house.  Next  day  the  couple  are  sent  round  the  villagers' 
houses,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  at  an  end.  During  the  month 
of  Shrdvan  or  August  the  girl's  parents  carry  presents  of  a  robe 
and  bodice,  wheat  flour,  molasses,  and  pulse  to  the  boy's  and  fetch 
their  daughter  to  their  house.  Mdngs  generally  bury  the  dead. 
When  any  one  dies  fire  is  lit  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  and 
water  heated  over  it  in  a  new  earthen  jar,  and  the  body  is 
carried  out  of  the  house,  bathed,  and  dressed  in  a  waistcloth 
turban  and  coat ;  the  body  is  then  laid  on  a  bier,  redpowder  and 
betel  leaves  are  sprinkled  over  it,  is  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men  and  carried  to  the  burying  ground,  with  a  copper  coin 
and  some  grains  of  rice  tied  to  the  hem  of  its  garment.  The  chief 
mourner  walks  in  front  with  an  earthen  firepot  and  his  own  turban 
under  his  armpit,  and  music,  and  the  mourners  follow.  The 
musicians  who  belong  to  their  own  caste  and  play  their  pipes  and 
drums  are  paid  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4 as.).  On  the  way  to  the  burying 
ground  the  bearers  halt,  but  the  firepot  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
ground  lest  it  should  become  impure,  and  the  copper  coin  in  the 
shroud  hem  is  thrown  away.  On  reaching  the  burying  ground  a  hole 
is  dug  and  the  body  is  lowered  into  the  hole  and  laid  on  its  back. 
The  chief  mourner  dips  the  end  of  his  turban  in  water,  squeezes  a 
little  water  into  the  dead  mouth,  and  strikes  his  own  mouth  with  his 
open  hand  that  the  gods  may  hear  and  open  the  gates  of  heaven, 
Svargi  ghat  vdjte  that  is  The  bell  of  heaven  rings.  The  grave 
is  filled  and  the  mourners  bathe  in  a  river  or  stream  close  by  and 
return  to  the  deceased's  house  each  carrying  some  grass  and  nimb 
branches.  At  the  house  of  mourning  cow's  urine  is  sprinkled  on 
the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  and  the  grass  and  nimb 
leaves  are  thrown  over  the  urine.  The  mourners  return  to  their 
homes.  On  the  third-  day  the  chief  mourner  with  the  four  bearers 
and  a  kinsman  or  two  go  to  the  burial  ground  taking  three  Jvdri 
cakes,  cooked  rice  and  curds,  or  only  milk  if  the  dead  is  a  child. 
They  leave  one  of  the  cakes  at  the  rest-place  and  the  other  two 
on  the  grave.  They  bathe,  return  to  the  deceased's  house,  and  are 
sprinkled  with  cow's  urine.  The  four  corpse  bearers  sit  in  a  line, 
and  their  shoulders  are  touched  with  nimb  leaves  dipped  in  sweet 
oil.  They  are  then  fed  on  jvdri,  molasses,  oil,  and  sdnja  or  a 
mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  sugar  and  clarified  butter.  The  chief 
mourner  is  held  impure  for  twelve  days  during  which  he  is  not 
touched.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  days  a  caste  dinner  is  given 
when  jvdri  bread  and  pulse  are  served.  At  night  one  of  their  own 
sddhus  or  ascetics  is  called.  He  pours  water  from  an  earthen  jar 
on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  and  the  night 
is  spent  in  reading  sacred  books  or  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
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gods.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy.  They  have  a 
headman  called  mhehya  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  caste.  They  levy  fines  of  2s.  Qd.  to 
10s.  (Rs.  1^-5)  and  spend  the  amount  on  a  caste  feast.  Till  the 
feast  is  given  the  offender  is  not  allowed  back  into  caste.  They  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor. 

Mha'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  about  44^000  or  8'1 6  per  cent 
of  the  Hindu  population  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They 
are  divided  into  AdvanSj  Bavans,  GodvanSj  Kadvans  or  bastards, 
Soms,  and  Tilvans,  who  except  the  Kadvans  all  eat  together  and 
intermarry.  Of  these  divisions  the  Soms,  or  Somvanshis,  are  the 
most  numerous.  Their  surnames  are  Jadhav,  Jugle,  More,  SheMr, 
and  Sarvgod.  They  are  generally  tall,  strong,  muscular,  and  dark, 
with  regular  features  and  low  unintelligent  foreheads.  The  men 
shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot ;  some  wear  whiskers,  all  wear 
the  moustache,  and  a  few  wear  beards.  The  women  wear  their  hair 
either  in  a  braid,  or  in  a  knot,  or  loose.  Their  home  speech  is 
Marathi.  They  live  outside  of  the  village  in  untidy  and  ill-cared  for 
houses  of  mud  and  stones  with  thatched  or  in  rare  cases  flat  mud  roofs. 
Most  of  them  live  in  hats  with  wattle  and  daub  walls.  Except  a 
few  of  metal,  their  cooking  and  water  vessels  are  made  of  earth.  The 
well-to-do  rear  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls.  Their  daily  food  is  millet 
bread,  split  pulse,  and  pounded  chillies.  They  eat  the  leavings  of 
other  people,  and  when  cattle  and  sheep  die  they  feast  on  their 
carcasses.  They  do  not  eat  pork.  Mhars  scorn  M^ngs  for  eating 
the  pig,  and  Mangs  scorn  Mhd,rs  for  eating  the  cow.  They  drink 
liquor  and  smoke  tobacco  and  hemp  flower.  Their  holiday  dinners 
include  rice  cakes  and  a  liquid  preparation  of  molasses.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  several  Mhdfs  have  become  Vaishnavs  and  given  up 
flesh  and  liquor.  A  man's  indoor  dress  is  a  loincloth,  and,  in  rare 
cases,  a  jacket ;  his  outdoor  dress  is  the  same,  with,  in  addition,  a 
white  turban  or  a  cap,  and  a  blanket.  Both  indoors  and  out  of 
doors  women  wear  the  ordinary  Maratha  robe,  generally  red  or  black, 
and  a  bodice,  and  children  of  both  sexes  under  seven  or  eight  and 
sometimes  up  to  ten,  go  naked.  Except  that  it  is  somewhat  richer, 
the  Mhd,r's  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  as  their  outdoor  dress. 
Their  clothes  are  country-made  and  are  bought  in  the  local  markets. 
Both  men  and  women  spend  8s.  to  10s.  a  year  on  clothes.  The  women 
wear  glass  and  lac  bangles,  brass  earrings,  a  necklace  of  black  glass 
beads,  a  black  silk  neck-cord  or  ndda,  and  silver  finger  and  toe  rings. 
The  men  formerly  wore  a  black  thread  round  their  neck,  but  many 
of  them  have  of  late  given  up  the  practice.  They  carry  in 
their  hands  a  thick  staif  about  four  feet  long  and  with  one  end 
adorned  with  bells.  They  are  fairly  hardworking  aud  hospitable 
to  their  castefellows,  but  they  are  dishonest,  intemperate,  glut- 
tonous, hot-tempered,  mischievous  when  they  have  a  quarrel,  and 
occasionally  given  to  petty  gang  robberies.  Mhdrjdticha  or  Mh^r- 
natured  is  a  proverbial  term  for  a  cruel  man.  They  are  village 
servants  and  are  authorities  in  boundary  matters ;  they  carry  Gov- 
ernment treasure,  escort  travellers,  call  landholders  to  pay  the 
land  assessment  at  the  village  ofiice,  and  remove  dead  animals.  Most 
of  them  enjoy  a  small  Government  payment  partly  in  cash  and  partly 
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in  land,  and  ttey  occasionally  receive  presents  of  grain  from  tEe 
village  landholders.     They  do  watchman^s  work  by  turnsj  and  the 
man  in  office  is  called  veskar  that  is  gatekeeper.     He  goes  about 
begging  food  from  the  villagers,  skins  dead  cattle,  and  sells  the 
skins  and  horns.    Besides  as  watchman  and  boundary  referee  he  is 
useful  to  the  villagers  by  taking  wood  and  cowdung  cakes  to  the 
burning  ground  or  by  digging  the  grave  when  a  villager  dies,   and 
carrying  the  news  of  his  death  to  his  kinspeople  in  neighbouring 
villages.      Some    are    husbandmen,    labourers,     street    and  yard 
sweepers,   and  others  gather  wood   and  cowdung   and   cut   grass. 
The  Mhar  prepares  the  threshing  floor  or  khale  at  harvest  time  and 
watches  the  corn  day  and  night  before  it  is  stored  in  a  grain  pit  or 
pev.     He  formerly  received  a  sixteenth  to  a  twentieth  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  as  the  grain  allowance  or  halute,  the  corn  that  falls  on 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  every  stalk,  and  a  bodice  and  robe  or  a 
headscarf  at  every  marriage  at  a  landholder's  house.     They  are  a 
poverty-stricken  class,  barely  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  often 
living  on  the  refuse  of  food  thrown  into  the  streets.     They,  hold  a 
low    position    among    Hindus    and    are    both   hated    and  feared. 
Except  in  Pandharpur,  their  touch,  even  the  touch  of  their  shadow, 
is  thought  to  defile.     In  Pandharpur   Mhars  mix  freely  with  other 
castes,  Brdhmans  and  Mhdrs  bringing  their  supplies  from  the  same 
shop  and  drinking  water  from  the  same  pool.     Formerly  an  earthen 
pot  was  hung  from  their  necks  to  hold  their  spittle,  they  were  made 
to  drag  thorns  to  wipe   out  their  footsteps,   and  when  a  Brahman 
came  near  had  to  lie  far  ofE  on  their  faces  lest  their  shadows  might 
fall  OD  him.     Even  now,   a  Mhar  is  not  allowed  to  talk  loudly  in 
the  street  while  a  well-to-do  Brahman  or  his  wife  is  dining  in  one 
of  the  houses.     Mhdrs  are  Shaivs  and  ^ishnavs  and  worshippers 
of  goddesses.     Most  of  them  are  Vaishnavs  and  worship  Bhavani 
of  Tuljdpur,  Ghokhoba,  Jnydnoba  of  Alandi,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri,  and 
Vithoba.     They   also  worship  the   usual  Hindu  gods  and  goddes.«!es 
and  Musalman  saints  especially  the  ancestral  Cobra  or  Ndgoba,  the 
small-pox  goddess   Satvai,  and  the  cholera  goddess   Maridi  whose 
shrines   are  found  in  all  Mhdr  quarters.     They  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  most  of  the  places  mentioned  above  as  well  as  to  the  shrine  of 
Shambhu  Mahadev  in  Sdtdra.      Their  religious  teachers  are  Mhdr 
gurus  and  sddhus  or  gosdvis.      They  have    also  Mhar  vdehahs  or 
readers,  who  read  and  explain  their  sacred  books,  the  Bhaktivijay, 
Dasbodh,     Jnyaneshvari,    Harivijay,   Rdravijay,    Santlila,  and  the 
poems  of  Jyanoba,  Tukoba,  and  others.     The  readers  also  preach, 
and  repeat  marriage  verses  when  a  Brdhman  is  not  available.     The 
gurus,  sddhus,  vdchaks  and  Mhdr  gosdvis  all  belong  to  the  Mhdr 
caste  and  some  of  them  are  very  fluent  preachers  and  expounders 
of  the  Purdns.     Any  one  of  these  lecturers  who  maintains  himself 
by  begging  may   become  a  guru  or  teacher.     Every  Mhdr  both 
among  men  and  among  women  has  a  guru ;  if  they  have  no  guru 
they  are  not  allowed  to  dine  in  the  same  line  with  the  sddlms.    A 
child  is  first  brought  to  be  taught  by  its  guru  when  it  is  about  a  year 
old.     The    rite  is  called  hdnshravni  or  ear-whispering  and   more 
commonly  Mnphukne  or  ear-blowing.     About  seven  or  eight  at  night 
the  parents  take  the  child  in  their  arms  and  go  to  the  teacher's 
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house,  carrying  frankincense,  camphor,  red  and  scented  powders, 
flowers,  betelnut  and  leaves,  a  cocoanut,  dry  dates,  and  sugar.     In 
the  teacher's  house  a  room  is  cowdunged  and  a  square  is  traced  with 
white  quartz  powder.     At  each  corner  of  the  square  a  lighted  lamp 
is  set,  and,  in  the  middle,  on  a  wooden  plank  or  on  a  low  wooden 
stool,  is  a  metal  pot  or  ghat  filled  with  cold  water.     Another  board 
or  stool  is  set  facing  the  square  and  the  teacher  sits  on  it  cross-legged. 
He  sets  flowers,  sandal  paste,  and  rice  on  the  waterpot  and  takes  the 
child  in  his  lap  resting  its  head  on  his  right  knee.    He  shrouds  himself 
and  the  child  in  a  blanket  or  a  waistoloth,  mutters  the  sacred  verse 
into  the  child's  right  ear,  pulls  off  the  blanket,  and  hands  the  child 
to  its  parents.     The  priest  is  presented  with  3d!,  to  2s.  (Re.  i  - 1 ),  and, 
if  they  are  well-to-do,  the  parents  give  him  a  waistcloth,  one  or  two 
metal  water  vessels  and  a  plate.     A  feast  is  given  to  the  teacher  and 
a  few  near  relations,  or  if  the  parents  cannot  afford  a  feast,  sugar   is 
handed  round.     After  the  dinner  the  parents  retire  with  the  child. 
When  cholera  rages  in  a  village  the  people  raise  a  subscription  and 
hand  the  money  to  the  headman.     The  headman  brings  a  robe  and 
a  bodice,  some  rice  and  flour,  a  he-buffalo  or  a  sheep,  and  flowers, 
camphor,  frankincense,  redpowder,  and  betelnut  and  leaves.     He 
takes  three  carts,  fills  one  with  cooked  rice,  a  second  with  cakes, 
and  in  the  third  places  the  other  articles  of  worship,  and,  leading  the 
he-buffalo,  takes  the  carts  through  the  village  accompanied  by  music 
and  a  band  of   the  villagers.     The  carts  then   go  to  the  Mhdrs' 
quarters  outside  of  the  village,  where  is  the  shrine  of  Mariai  the 
cholera  goddess.     The  headman  and  the  other  villagers    stand  at  a 
distance,  while  a  Mhar  bathes  the  goddess,  dresses  her  in  the  robe 
and  bodice,  fills  her  lap  with  rice,  betelnuts,  dry  dates,  and  a  cocoanut, 
waves  burning  frankincense   and   camphor  before   her,  and   with 
joined  hands  begs  her  to  be  kind.     All  the  villagers  lift  their  joined 
hands  to  their  heads,  and  ask  the  goddess  to  be  kind,  and  retire 
leaving  the  Mhdrs  and  Mangs.     The  buffalo  is  led  in  front  of  the 
goddess  and  a  Mhdr  chops  off  its  head  with  a  sword  or  a  hatchet, 
and  touches  the  goddess'  lap  with  a  finger  dipped  in  its  blood. 
The  cart-loads  of  food  and  meat  are  shown  to  the  goddess  and  are 
distributed  among  such  of  the  villagers  as  do  no  object  to  eat  them. 
This   concludes   the  sacrifice.      They  say  that  the  goddess   truly 
partakes  of  the  sacrifice,  as  the  food  and  meat  become  insipid  and 
tasteless.      The  Mhdr's  priests  are  village  Brdhmans  who  do  not 
object  to  act  as  priests  at  their  marriages  and  other  ceremonies.     In 
their  daily  worship  Mhdrs  do  not  require  the  help  of  Brahmans. 
The  office  of  religious  teacher  or  guru  is  hereditary.     They  believe 
in  sorcery  witchcraft  and  soothsaying.      They  have  many   spirit- 
scarers  or  exorcists  among  them  some  of  whom  are  Gros^vis  who  have 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods  since  they  were  born,  and  the 
rest  are  potras  or  devotees  of  Lakshmi,  who  cover  their  brows  with 
redpowder  and  carry  a  whip  with  which  they  lash  their  bodies  while 
they  beg  singing  and  dancing.     They  fast  on  Mondays  and  on  the 
eleventh  of  each  half  of  every  lunar  month.     Recent  changes  in 
religious   views    are   confined    to   the  Vdrkaripanth    or  timekeep- 
ing sect.     After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  held  impure  for 
twelve  days,  during  which  she  keeps  aloof  from  every  one  except  the 
B  125—23 
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midwife.     On  the  third  day  a  ceremony  called  tirvi    is  performed, 
when  five  little  unmarried  girls  are  feasted  on  millet  or  learri  made 
into  lumps  and  eaten  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  molasses,  or  sugar, 
or  with  curds  and  buttermilk.     On  the  fifth  or  pdnchvi  day- five 
stone  pebbles  are  laid  in  a  line  in  the  house  and  worshipped  by  the 
midwife  and  millet  is  ofiered.     On  the  sixth  or  satvi  day  the  hole 
made  for  the  bathing  water  in  the  mother's  room  is  filled,  levelled, 
cowdunged,  and  sprinkled  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  and  flowers, 
and  wheat  cakes  are  laid  before  it.     On  the  twelfth  day  the  bdrdvi  or 
twelfth  day  ceremony  is  performed,  when  the  whole  house  is  cow^ 
dunged  and  seven  pebbles  are  laid  outside  of  the  house,  worshipped 
by  the  inother,  and  presented  with  wheat  bread.     Five   married 
women  are  feasted.     Between  the  thirteenth  and  any  time  within 
about  two  months,  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the  village  astrologer, 
gives  him  the  time  of  the  child's  birth,  and  asks  him  whether  the 
moment  of  birth  was  a  lucky  moment.     The  Brahman   tells  him 
to  offer  a  cocoanut   to   the   village  Mamti   or   some   other    village 
god,  and  to  pour  a  copper's  worth  of  oil  on  him.     The  father  asks 
for  a  name  for  the  child,  the  astrologer  looks  up  his  almanac  and 
tells  him.     The  father  goes  home  and  tells  the  women  of  the  house 
what  name  the  priest  has  given.     In  the  evening  married  women 
are   called,  a  spot  is  cowdunged,  a  drawing  is  traced  with  white 
quartz  powder,  and  the  cradle  is  set  in  the  tracing.     The  mother 
brings  the  child  and  lays  it  in  the  cradle,  in  a  loud  voice  calls  it  by 
the  name   chosen  by  the  astrologer,  and  putting  her  mouth  to  the 
child's  right  ear  says  kur-r-r.     If  the  astrologer's  name  is  not  to  the 
mother's  liking  she  calls  the  child  by  another  name,  and  the  women 
sing  songs.     A  handful  of  millet,  a  little  sugar,    and  betel   are 
served  and  the  guests  retire.     When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  if  it  is  a 
boy,  the  hair-cutting  or  j aval  is  performed.     The  child  is  taken  to  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Satv^i,  and  his  hair  is  either  clipped  or  shaved 
by  one  of  the  family  who  leaves  a  few  hairs  on  the  crown.  Thegoddess 
is  worshipped,  a  few  hairs  are  laid  before  her,  and  she  is  offered  wheat 
bread  and  cooked  rice.     There  is  no  other  ceremony  till  marriage. 
Mhdrs   marry  their  girls    sometimes    when  they  are   infants  and 
always  before  they  come  of  age,  and  their  boys  sometimes  before 
they  are  twelve  and  seldom  after  they  are  twenty.      They  have 
no  rules  forcing  them  to  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of  age. 
Among  them  the  mdgni  or  asking  the  girl's  parents  to   give  their 
daughter  in  marriage   is  the  same  as  among  Marathds.     About  a 
week  before,  the  village   Brdhman   is  asked  whether  there  is   any- 
thing   in    the    names    of    the    boy    and    girl    to    prevent    their 
marrying.       He    consults    his    almanac    and    says     there    is    no 
objection.     He    is   then    asked    to  fix    a    lucky  moment  for  the 
marriage  and  for    the   turmeric  rubbing.     He  again  consults  his 
almanac  and  tells  them  the  days  and  gives  them  a  few  grains  of  rice 
which  he  blesses  in  the  name  of  Ganpati.     Each  of  the  fathers 
gives  the  Brdhman  a  copper  for  his  trouble.     For  four  days  before 
the  marriage  the  parents  both  of  the  boy  and  of  the  girl  rub  them 
with  turmeric   powder,    and  branches  of  five  trees  or  pdnchpdlvis 
are  worshipped  as  the  marriage  guardian  or  devaJc.     On  the  marriage 
day  the  boy,  with  kinspeople  friends  and  music,  goes  to  the  girl's 
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sometimes  on  horseback  andgenerally  on  anox.  On  reaching  the  girl's 
the  girl's  brother  or  some  other  near  kinsman  leads  the  boy  into  the 
house  and  seats  him  on  a  blanket.  The  girl 'is  brought  by  her  sister 
or  some  other  kinswoman  and  seated  on  the  blanket  beside  the  boy. 
The  guests  of  both  houses  feast  at  the  girl's  where  a  sheep  has  been 
killed  in  the  morning.  The  boy  is  presented  with  a  turban,  a  waist- 
cloth,  a  shouldercloth,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  dresses  in  the  new 
clothes  and  takes  his  stand  on  a  wooden  stool  near  the  blanket.  The 
girl  stands  on  another  stool  facing  him,  and  each  of  them  holds  a 
roll  of  betelnut  and  leaves  in  both  hands.  A  cloth  is  held  between 
them,  the  boy  and  girl  stretch  out  the  tips  of  their  fingers 
till  they  touch  on  either  side  of  the  cloth  or  below  the  cloth 
and  the  village  priest  from  some  distance,  or  if  not  one  of  their 
own  holy  men  repeats  marriage  verses.  When  the  last  verse  is 
oyer  the  guests  throw  over  the  couple's  head  rice  mixed  with  the 
rice  which  the  Brahman  astrologer  gave  the  fathers  at  the  time 
of  settling  the  marriage  day.  The  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side  and 
five  persons  hold  it  over  the  pair's  heads.  To  the  hems  of  the  pair's 
garments  are  tied  rice,  turmeric  roots,  and  betelnut,  and  they  are 
seated  on  the  altar  or  bahule.  Cotton  thread  is  passed  five  times 
round  the  fingers  of  the  five  cloth  holders,  and  again  four  times,  and 
each  of  the  two  windings  is  made  into  a  string  about  a  cubit  long, 
and  the  string  of  five  turns,  with  a  turmeric  root  and  a  betelnut  tied 
to  it,  is  wound  round  the  boy's  right  wrist  and  the  string  of  four  turns 
round  the  girl's  right  wrist.  Then  a  married  man  repeats  his 
wife's  name  and  unties  the  knot  that  fastens  together  the  hems  of 
the  boy's  and  girl's  garments.  Kinswomen  and  the  bride's  and 
bridegroom's  maids  or  Jcaravlis  wave  lighted  lamps  round  the 
couple's  faces.  Each  of  the  fathers  pays  the  Brd,hman  3c?.  (2  as.) 
and  gives  him  a  cocoanut,  sugar,  and  betel.  For  four  days, 
including  the  marriage  day,  the  boy  stays  at  the  girl's  and  feasts 
are  held.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  comes  the  sdda  or  robe 
ceremony  when  the  boy's  father  presents  the  girl  with  a  robe  and 
bodice,  a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads  with  a  gold  bead  in  the 
centre,  glass  bangles,  and  silver  toe-rings.  The  boy  and  girl  are 
seated  on  the  laps  of  their  maternal  uncles  and  bite  the  ends  off 
betel  leaf  rolls,  and  a  piece  of  cocoa  kernel  is  hung  between  them  from 
a  black  thread.  At  night  a  procession  is  formed  and  the  boy  and 
girl  are  seated  on  an  ox  and  paraded  through  the  village  with  kins- 
people,  music,  and  dancing.  The  marriage  is  over  and  the  guests 
go  home.  Either  on  Sankrdnt  Day  the  twelfth  of  January,  or  on 
Ndgpanchmi  in  July-August  comes  the  vavsa  or  home-taking,  when 
the  boy  with  his  parents  and  kinspeople  goes  to  the  girl's,  taking  a 
robe  and  bodice,  a  measure  of  wheat  flour,  pulse,  and  clarified  butter 
■  and  molasses.  At  the  girl's  they  are  feasted,  and,  after  the  feast, 
take  the  girl  back  with  them  to  the  boy's  house.  When  a  Mhd,r  girl 
comes  of  age  she  sits  five  days  by  herself.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day  she  is  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  bodice  and  the  caste  is 
feasted.  They  allow  and  practise  widow  marriage  and  polygamy. 
Mhdrs  generally  bury  the  dead.  After  death  the  relations  weep 
over  the  dead,  lay  his  body  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
throw  over  him  warm  water  heated  in  a  new  earthen  jar.     The 
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tody  is  shrouded  in  a  new  clotli,  laid  on  the  bier,  and  sprinkled 
■with  redpowder  and  betel  leaves,  and  grains  of  rice  are  tied  to  one 
of  the  hems  of  the  cloth.     The  body  is  carried  to  burial  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  near  kinsmen  who  as  they  pass  say  Rdm  Rdm  in 
a  low  voice.     The  chief  mourner  walks  in  front  with  fire  in  the  new 
earthen  jar  and  music  if  he  has  the  means.     The  mourners  follow. 
On  the  way  to  the  grave  the  party  halts,  the  rice  from  the  hem  of 
the  deceased's  robe  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  five  pebbles  are  set 
on  the  rice.     When  they  reach  the  burial  ground,  a  pit  five  feet 
deep  is  dug,  and  the  body  is  stripped  of  all  its  clothing,  even  the 
loincloth,  according  to  the  saying,  Naked  hast  thou  come  and  naked 
shalt  thou  go.     It  is  lowered  into  the  grave  and  laid  on  its  back. 
The  chief  mourner  scatters  a  handful  of  earth  on  the  body,  the  rest 
also  scatter  earth,  and  the  grave  is  filled.     The  chief  mourner  fills 
the  firepot  with  water,  sets  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  goes  thrice 
round  the  grave  crying  aloud  and  striking  his  open  mouth  with  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand.     At  the  end  of  the  third  turn  he  pours 
water  from  the  jar  oh  the  grave  and  dashes  the  jar  to  pieces  on  the 
ground.     All  bathe  in  running  water,  and  go  to  the  mourner's  house 
each  carrying  a  nimb  branch.     At  the    house  an  earthen  pot  of 
cow's  urine  is  set  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  the 
mourners  dip  the  nimb  branches  into  the  urine,  sprinkle  it  over  their 
heads  and  bodies,  and  go  to  their  homes.     On  the  third  day  a  few 
of  the  deceased's  kinsmen  go  to  the  burial  ground,  the  chief  mourner 
carrying  in  his  hands  a  winnowing  fan  with  two  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel 
and  some  molasses  in  each  piece.     At  the  rest-place,  where  the 
bearers  halted,  they  lay  a  piece  of  cocoa-kernel  with  molasses  on  it 
under  the  five  stones.     The  other  piece  is  laid  on  the  heaped  grave. 
They  beat  the  grave  down  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
bathe,  and  go  to   the  chief  mourner's   house.     The  four  bearers 
are    seated   in   a  line  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  front  room   of 
the  house.      Bach  holds  a  nimb  branch  under  his  arm,  the  chief 
mourner  drops  a  little  molasses  into  his  month,  and  they  go  to  their 
homes.     On  the  seventh  day   a  bread  and  vegetable  caste  feast  is 
given.    Like  Marathds  Mh£rs  keep  the  death-day,  when  crows  are  fed 
with  rice  and  a  dish  of  molasses.      They  settle  social  disputes  either 
by  a  council  or  panchdyat  composed  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
caste,  under  the  hereditary  headman  called  pdtil,  or  by  a  caste- 
meeting,      Caste  decisions  are  enforced  by   forbidding  the  caste 
people  to  smoke  or  drink  water  with  the  offender,  or  by  exacting  a 
fine  of  6d.  to  10s.  (Rs.^-5)  which  is  spent  on  drink.      Mhars  some- 
times send  their  boys  to  school,  but  they  never  take  to  new  pursuits. 
They  are  a  poor  people. 

Beggars  include  thirteen  classes  with  a  strength  of  8979  or  1'5 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  details  are  : 

Sholdpur  Beggars,  1881. 


DiVIBION. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Bilsantoahis    

Bh4ts  or  ThlUnirs      ... 

D£lsari8 

Dauris 

Ctondhlis          

Goaa,™ 

Jangams          

11 

283 

4 

462 

324 

1151 

1984 

g 

261 
4 
416 
307 
847 
1854 

20 
644 
8 
868 
631 
1998 
3838 

JohSris            

Eolb&tis          

Eudbuda  Joshis 
V«ghy«sandMurli8. ... 
Vasudevs         

Total    ... 

18 
60 
366 
32 
39 

20 
101 
870 
31 
36 

88 
161 
736 

63 

76 

4723 

4266 

8979 
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BalsaQtOsMs,  or  Children  Pleasers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
twenty  and  as  found  only  in  Sdngola.  They  look  and  speak  like 
cultivating  Kunbis,  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  food  dress  or 
customs.  They  are  fortune-tellers  and  weather  prophets.  They 
wander  about  the  streets  in  the  early  morning,  turn  into  some 
house,  and  shower  blessings  on  the  children  always  ending  with 
Bdlsantosh,  Bless  the  babies.  In  religion  they  are  the  same  as 
Mardthas,  keep  the  same  fasts  and  feasts,  and  employ  the  ordinary 
village  Brdhmans  as  their  priests.  They  have  a  caste  council  and 
settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  till  they  can  read  and  write  a  little.  They  are  a  steady 
class. 

Bha'ts  or  Tha'kurs  are  returned  as  numbering  544  and  as  found 
all  over  the  district.  According  to  their  tradition  they  were  created 
from  the  sweat  of  Shiv's  brow  and  were  driven  out  of  heaven 
because  they  persisted  in  singing  Parvati's  instead  of  Shiv's 
praises.  They  look  like  MaratMs  and  speak  Mard.thi.  They  are 
intelligent,  patient,  and  hospitable.  They  earn  their  living  by 
repeating  the  songs  called  hdnis  and  kavits,  reciting  stories,  and 
begging.  Children  of  seven  and  over  help  them  in  their  calling. 
Their  houses  have  mud  and  stone  walls  and  flat  roofs,  and  their  house 
goods  consist  of  metal  and  earthen  vessels.  Some  have  cattle  and  a 
pony  or  two.  Their  staple  food  includes  jvdri  bread,  pulse,  and 
vegetables,  and  they  eat  the  flesh  of  goats  sheep  and  fowls,  and  drink 
liquor.  The  men  dress  like  Marathas  in  a  loin  and  waistcloth,  a  waist- 
coat, a  scarf  or  turban,  and  a  shouldercloth ;  and  the  women  in  the 
Mar^tha  robe  and  bodice.  They  get  many  of  their  clothes  by 
begging.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  Maratha  customs.  Boys 
are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  at  the  time  of  marriage.  They 
are  Shaivs,  worship  the  usual  Hindu  gods  as  well  as  Dhanai,  Jandi, 
and  Jogdi,  and  other  early  and  village  deities,  and  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Kharsun  Shiddh  in  Mhasvad  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Pandharpur. 
Their  priests  are  the  ordinary  Mardtha  Brdhmans  whom  they 
greatly  respect.  Theyhave  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes 
at  caste  meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  till  they  learn  to 
read  and  write  a  little  and  are  fairly  oflF. 

Da'saris,  or  Slaves,  are  returned  as  numbering  eight  and  as  found 
wandering  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  a  dark  tall  people 
whose  home  tongue  is  Kanarese  though  they  speak  Mar  athi  with  others. 
They  move  from  place  to  place  and  seldom  own  houses.  They  live 
outside  of  the  village  under  canvas  sheds  OTpdls  andhave  bullocks  and 
ponies  to  carry  their  tents  and  house  goods.  Their  staple  food  includes 
jvdri  bread  and  jvdri  cooked  and  mixed  with  whey  vegetables  and 
spices.  On  holidays  they  eat  rice  and  wheat  cakes  with  flesh  and  fish 
and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  short  drawers  reaching  the  knee  or  a 
short  waistcloth,  a  turban  or  headscarf,  a  coat,  and  a  blanket  resting 
on  the  shoulders.  Some  wear  a  gold  finger  ring  and  silver  wristlets. 
The  women  dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice  and  have  a  number  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  for  the  neck,  nose,  ear,  wrists,  and  toes.  They 
are  a  dishonest  hot-tempered  people  and  are  generally  under  the 
eye  of  the  police.    They  are  beggars,  musicians,  and  dancers,  and 
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their  women  are  prostitutes.  When  they  beg  they  wear  bells  round 
their  feet  and  carry  a  drum  and  two  metal  cups  or  cymbals  in  their 
hands.  Their  family  deities  are  Ambdbai  and  Yallamma,  and  they 
keep  no  fasts.  They  have  a  priest  or  guru  who  lives  in  Telangan. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  childbirth  they  worship  the  goddess  Satvai, 
and  their  marriage  ceremonies  are  like  those  of  Mar^thas.  They 
allow  widow  marriage  and  burn  the  dead.  They  settle  social  disputes 
at  caste  meetings.  They  are  fairly  off,  and  earn  more  by  prostituting 
their  women  than  by  begging. 

Dauris,  or  the  daur\  drum-beaters,  are  returned  as  numbering 
868  and  as  found  in  towns  and  large  villages.  Their  surnames  are 
Jdidhav,  Mane,  Povdr,  and  S^lunke.  People  with  the  same  surname 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  men  shave  the  whole 
head,  and  wear  the  moustache,  and  some  the  whiskers  and  the 
beard.  They  speak  Mardthi  at  home  and  abroad,  own  mud  houses 
with  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and  have  metal  vessels,  quilts,  blankets, 
mats,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  ponies,  but  no  servants.  They 
eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  and  their  food  is  jvdri,  split 
pulse,  vegetables,  spices,  oil,  milk,  and  rice  which  they  very  often 
take  when  starting  on  begging  tours.  They  offer  their  food  to  their 
gods  before  eating  and  do  not  touch  it  till  they  have  called  on  one  of 
their  Navndths  or  Nine  Saints,  and  blowing  a  small  wooden  whistle  or 
shingi.  They  give  feasts  of  rice,  split  pulse,  and  a  liquid  preparation 
of  wheat  which  cost  them  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  the  hundred,  guests. 
Both  menand  women  dress  like Mardthds,  themen  in  aMarAthaturban 
or  headscarf,  a  waistcloth,  a  loincloth,  a  coat,  and  a  shouldercloth ; 
and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  .They  have  the  peculiar 
practice  of  hanging  a  wooden  whistle  about  an  inch  and  half  long 
round  their  necks  fastened  to  a  woollen  string  which  reaches  to  the 
navel.  They  are  beggars,  and  beg  and  perform  the  gondhal  dance 
with  a  daur  drum  in  their  hand.  After  childbirth  the  mother  is 
impure  for  twelve  days,  and  the  members  of  the  family  for  ten. 
They  cradle  and  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth.  They  clip 
the  child's  hair  when  it  is  a  year  old  laying  it  in  its  mother's  lap. 
Boys  between  five  and  six  years  old  have  their  ears  slit,  and  a 
ceremony  called  kanchiri  is  performed.  The  lobes  of  the  child's 
ears  are  torn  with  a  small  knife  and  a  clove-shaped  gold  or  brass 
ornament  is  put  in  the  hole.  A  woollen  thread  is  worn  round  the 
neck,  generally  reaching  to  the  navel  to  which  is  fastened  a  whistle 
or  shingi  made  either  of  tdldi  wood  or  deer's  horn,  one  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  It  costs  a  few 
coppers.  Except  that  the  girl  is  made  to  stand  on  a  grindstone 
laid  in  a  basket,  and  the  boy  facing  her  in  another  basket  in  which 
a  coil  of  rope  is  laid,  the  Dauri's  marriage  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Mardthas.  They  bury  the  dead,  carrying  the  body  in  a 
cloth  or  blanket  slung  on  a  pole  restipg  on  two  men's  shoulders, 
and  repeating  Shiv,  Grorakh,  Jade.  They  mourn  three  days  and  on 
the  seventh  or  ninth  give  a  feast  called  bhanddra.  They  allow 
widow  marriage.  In  religion  they  belong  to  the  N^thpanth  sect 
of  Gosavis.  They  keep  in  their  houses  metal  plates  engraved 
with  figures  of  Ambabd,i,  Bahiroba,  and  Jotiba.  Their  priests  are 
Maratha    Brdhmans,    and  they  keep    the  usual  Hindu  fasts   and 
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feasts.  Their  religous  house  is  on  the  banks  of  the  God^vari 
and  their  teacher  visits  them  once  every  year  or  two,  when  he  is 
feasted  and  is  paid  2s.  (Re.  1)  by  each  of  his  followers'  houses.  They 
have  a  caste  council,  and  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time. 

GondhliS,  or  Gondhal  Dancers,  are  returned  as  numbering  631 
and  as  found  in  all  subdivisions.  They  are  a  set  of  wandering  beggars 
recruited  from  all  castes,  and  are  generally  children  "offered  to 
goddesses  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  Their  surnames  and  guardians 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Mardth^s  and  they  look,  speak,  eat,  drink, 
and  dress  like  Mardthd,s.  They  beg  and  perform  at  the  houses  of 
BrAhmans  and  other  Hindus  whose  family  goddesses  are  Ambabdi, 
Bhavani,  and  Durga,  either  before  or  after  a  marriage  or  on  the 
fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The  men  cover  their  bodies  with  shells  and  go 
begging  with  a  thick  lighted  torch  soaked  in  oil.  They  wear  a 
long  flowing  coat  smeared  with  oil  and  daub  their  brows  with  red- 
powder  and  on  their  heads  wear  either  a  long  flowing  turban  or  a 
cap  covered  with  tassels  and  rows  of  shells.  They  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  men  who  do  not  cover  themselves  with 
shells  but  carry  a  one-stringed  fiddle  or  tuntune  and  a  drum  or 
samel,  and  metal  cups  or  cymbals.  They  tie  a  number  of  brass 
bells  to  their  feet,  and,  while  singing,  dance,  and  wave  the  lighted 
torch  away  from  the  house  or  shop,  saying.  May  evil  go  and  my 
lord  be  happy .^  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  Mardtha  customs 
and  they  worship  goddesses  more  than  gods.  Their  priests  are 
ordinary  Mar^tha  Brahmans  to  whom  they  show  great  respect. 
They  have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste 
meetings.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time,  and 
are  a  well-to-do  class,  making  much  money  by  singing  Idvnis  or 
ballads. 

Gosa'vis,  or  Passion  Lords,  are  returned  as  numbering  1998  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Bajaran, 
Bh^rathi,  Giri,  Kanphdte,  Puri,  S^gar,  Sarasvati,  and  Tirthashram, 
who  have  their  religious  houses  at  Allahabad,  Benares,  Dvdrka, 
Giri,  and  Puri.  Most  of  them  are  hereditary  Gosdvis,  the  children 
of  wandering  beggars,  but  they  admit  members  of  any  caste  and 
of  both  sexes.  They  are  generally  dark.  The  men  wear  the 
moustache  and  beard ;  some  shave  their  heads,  while  others 
allow  their  hair  to  grow.  They  are  generally  emaciated  and  given 
to  smoking  hemp  flower  and  opium,  and  drinking  hemp  water  and 
country  liquor.  They  speak  Hindustd,ni  and  a  few  know  Mar^thi. 
They  live  in  houses  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs,  or  in  wattled  huts  on 
open  spots  near  temples  and  ponds,  and  some  have  cattle,  ponies, 
and  dogs.  They  are  vegetarians.  Except  a  few  traders  who  roll  an 
ochre  cloth  round  their  heads,  and  dress  in  a  coat  and  waistcoat, 
waistcloth,  and  shoes,  the  men  wear  nothing  but  a  loincloth. 
Their  women  muffle  themselves  in  an  ochre  cloth  from  head  to  foot 
and  wear  silver  bangles  on  their  wrists.  They  are  sluggish,  hot- 
tempered,  and  greatly  feared  as  sorcerers.     They  are  notorious  as 
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sturdy  beggars  and  a  few  trade  in  cloth,  pearls,  and  cattle,  till,  and 
are  moneylenders  and  bankers.    They  are  either  Shaivs  or  Vaishnavs, 
carry  images  of  their  gods  with  them,  and  worship  them  whenever 
they    halt.     On   the   fifth    day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they 
worship  the  goddess  Satvdi,  and   are  impure  for  ten  days.     They 
shave    their   boys'   heads,     some    invest  them    with  the   sacred 
thread  before  they  are  ten  years  old,  and  light  the  sacred  fire  or  Jiom. 
Their  women  are  generally  prostitutes  and  they  are  joined  by  women 
who  have  run  away  from  their  husbands.     "Wlien  one  of  the  women 
wishes  to  marry  the  chief  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  exchange  of 
necklaces  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.     After  marriage  the  woman 
wanders  with  her  husband.     Of  the  children  some   of    the   girls 
become  prostitutes  and  others  marry  the  boys  belonging  to  the  order. 
When  such  marriages  take  place  boys  marry  between  sixteen  and 
twenty,  and  girls  between  twelve  and  fourteen.     Their  women  keep 
by  themselves  during  their  monthly  sickness.     They  bury  the  dead, 
dressing  the  body  in  an  ochre  cloth,  and  burying  it  sitting  with  a 
quantity  of  salt,  and,  on  the  head,  hel  leaves  if  the  dead  was  a  Shaiv, 
or  tulsi  leaves  if  a  Vaishnav.     They  never  mourn  the  dead.     Their 
only  funeral  service  is  on  the    thirteenth  a  feast  to  castefellows 
including  the    four  corpse-bearers.     They  allow   widow    marriage. 
They  have  a  headman.     In  cases  of  disputes  they  go  to  Allahabad, 
Benares,  Dvdrka,  or  other  places  where  their  people  gather  and  settle 
the  disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.     Those  who 
are  traders  send  their  boys  to  school  for  a  short  time,  but  as  a  rule 
Gosd.vis  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  are  the  most  wretched   class 
in  the  district. 

Jangams,  or  Lingayat  Priests,  are  returned  as  numbering  3828 
and  as  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  Almost  all 
have  come  north  from  the  Kdnarese  country.  The  men  wear 
the  moustache  and  top-knot  but  not  the  beard.  Their  home 
tongue  is  Mardthi.  Their  houses  are  either  of  earth  and 
stone,  with  tiled  or  flat  roofs,  or  thatched  huts,  and  they 
have  copper  and  brass  vessels,  wooden  stools,  and  bedding,  and 
own  cattle  and  ponies.  They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor. 
Their  staple  food  is  jvdri  split  pulse  and  vegetables.  They  eat  from 
separate  plates,  which  they  lay  on  low  wooden  stools  called  adnis, 
and  are  careful  not  only  to  eat  every  scrap  but  to  wash  the  plate 
and  drink  the  washings.  Their  caste  feasts  of  gram  cakes  cost 
about  £2  (Rs.  20)  the  hundred  guests,  and  those  of  sweet  milk 
£1  (Rs.  10).  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a  waistcoat,  a  cloth  rolled 
round  the  head  or  a  Brahman  turban,  and  shoes ;  and  the  women 
wear  the  robe  and  bodice.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a  ling  in  a 
small  box  or  shrine  hung  round  the  neck,  bound  round  the  upper 
right  arm,  or  hid  in  the  folds  of  the  headcloth.  Jangams  are  clean, 
sober,  thrifty,  even-tempered,  hardworking,  and  hospitable.  They 
are  traders  and  shopkeepers,  selling  both  by  retail  and  wholesale. 
They  sell  almonds,  sugarcandy,  spices,  cocoanuts,  oil,  butter, 
molasses,  and  drugs,  and  also  beg.  Their  chief  god  is  Mahd,dev, 
and  they  fast  on  Mondays  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  as  well 
as  on  Ekddashis  or  all  lunar-  elevenths  and  observe  the  usual 
Hindu  holidays.    After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  family  remains  impure 
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for  five  days.  On  the  fiftli  evening  they  offer  dough  cakes  to  the 
goddess  Satvai.  They  name  the  child^  if  a  girl  on  the  twelfth  and 
if  a  boy  on  the  thirteenth.  Either  on  the  fifth  or  twelfth  a  ling  is 
brought  by  a  Jangam  and  tied  round  the  child's  arm  hung  from  its 
neck,  or  laid  under  its  pillow.  The  Jangam  is  feasted  and  sent 
away  with  a  few  coppers.  Their  boys'  heads  are  shaved  for  the 
first  time  when  they  are  six  months  or  a  year  old.  They  do  not 
gird  their  boys  with  the  sacred  thread,  and  they  marry  their 
girls  between  ten  and  twelve  and  their  boys  between  twelve 
and  twenty.  They  rub  them  with  turmeric  daily  for  five  days 
before  the  wedding  and  marry  them  on  a  lucky  day  fixed  by  the 
village  astrologer.  Their  marriage  guardian  is  a  bunch  of 
mango  and  jambhul  Syzigium  jambolanam  leaves,  tied  to  a 
post  in  the  marriage  hall.  Their  priests  are  Maratha  Brahmans 
who  repeat  marriage  verses  and  throw  rice  over  the  heads 
of  the  boy  and  girl.  Feasts  are  held  for  five  days,  and  at 
the  end  the  boy  takes  the  girl  with  him,  and  visits  the  village 
Maruti,  and  goes  straight  with  his  wife  and  relations  to  his 
village.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  the  girl  returns  to  her  parents. 
On  Sankrdnt  Day  in  January  the  boy's  people  send  a  present  of  a 
robe  and  bodice  to  the  girl.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  bury 
the  dead.  When  a  person  dies  redpowder  is  rubbed  on  his  face, 
and  he  is  carried  to  the  burying  ground  in  a  blanket  hung  from  a 
pole  which  is  carried  on  two  men's  shoulders.  On  the  spot  where  the 
dead  breathed  his  last,  a  pot  full  of  water  is  laid,  and  the  mourners 
when  they  return  from  the  burial  ground  bring  in  their  hands  a  few 
blades  of  grass,  throw  them  on  the  pot,  rub  their  brows  with  ashes, 
and  return  to  their  homes.  On  the  third  day  the  whole  house  is 
cowdunged,  clothes  are  washed,  and  the  impurity  is  at  an  end.  The 
chief  mourner  takes  a  cup  of  milk,  and  with  friends  and  kinsmen, 
goes  to  the  burying  ground  and  pours  the  milk  on  the  grave.  On 
their  return  to  the  house  of  mourning  a  milk  party  is  held,  and  a 
shrdddh  or  mind-rite  is  performed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They 
have  a  caste  council  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings. 
They  fine  offenders  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  and  spend  the  amount  on 
a  caste  feast.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  till  they  can  read 
and  write  a  little,  and  cast  accounts.  They  are  a  steady  class, 
neither  falling  nor  rising. 

Joha'ris  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-eight,  and  as 
found  in  the  towns  of  Pandharpur  and  ShoMpur.  They  are 
said  to  have  come  into  the  district  from  Northern  India  during 
the  times  of  the  Peshwa.  About  twenty  families  numbering 
in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  came  in  search  of  work 
and  settled  near  ShoMpur.  They  are  divided  into  Agdode, 
Ardhaduba,  Badgujar,  Bam,  Bhati,  Bhayad,  Dasivants,  Digva, 
Gradria,  Gaud,  Gujar,  Kapsya,  Kativale  Mathian,  Pathivan, 
Rathod,  Sarvativdle,  Shishode,  Sonya  Rdthod,  Sonya  Phadya,  Suni, 
and  Thak.  They  are  and  look  like  Pardeshis  and  speak  a  mixture 
of  GujarAti  and  Hindi.  In  food  they  are  vegetarians.  They  live  in 
houses  with  mud  walls  and  flat  or  tiled  roofs.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Mardthas.  Most  of  the  women  wear  silver  ornaments,  with 
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a  necklace  of  black  glass  beads  with  one  or  two  gold  buttons  fastened 
to  it.  They  sell  pearls,  corals,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
and  glass  beads.  They  buy  old  gold  and  silver  lace  and  embroidered 
clotheSj  burn  them,  and  extract  the  gold  and  silver.  Their  women 
keep  small  haberdashery  shops  selling  wooden  and  tin  boxes,  combs, 
glass  beads  of  different  sizes  and  colours,  needles,  thread,  buttons, 
marbles,  looking  glasses,  tops,  whistles,  dolls,  and  small  brass  cups 
and  dishes.  They  worship  Khandoba,  Mahddev,  Satvai,  Vithoba, 
Vyankateshj  and  Yallamma  and  other  Hindu  deities,  and  keep  Sundays, 
Gokulashtami  in  August,  and  Shivrdtra  in  February  as  fast  days. 
Their  priests  are  Kananj  Brahmans,  and  in  their  absence  the  ordinary 
Deshasth  Brd.hmans  officiate  at  their  houses.  Women  are  impure 
for  ten  days  after  childbirth.  They  worship  the  goddess  Sati  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  name  the  child  on  the  twelfth.  A  few  wear  the 
sacred  thread  and  generally  marry  their  girls  before  they  come  of 
age.  At  the  time  of  marriage  date  leaves  are  tied  to  the  brows  of 
the  boy  and  girl  as  marriage  ornaments,  and  they  are  made  to 
stand  on  wooden  stools,  face  to  face,  and,  after  repeating  marriage 
verses  and  throwing  rice  grains,  they  are  husband  and  wife.  The 
priest  kindles  the  sacred  fire  and  the  boy  feeds  it  with  parched 
grain.  Feasts  are  interchanged,  and,  followed  by  kinsmen  friends 
and  music,  the  boy  starts  with  his  bride  for  his  home  either  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  They  do  not  allow  widow  marriage  and  practise 
polygamy.  They  burn  the  dead  and  mourn  ten  days,  feed  crows, 
and  ofEer  rice  balls  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  deceased's 
father,  and  the  deceased's  grandfather.  They  have  a  caste  council 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school  for  a  short  time,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Kolha'tis  or  Domba'ris,  Rope  Dancers  and  Tumblers,  arei 
returned  as  numbering  161  and  as  found  scattered  in  towns  and 
large  villages.  They  have  no  subdivisions  and  their  surnames 
are  Andhare,  Jddhav,  Pav^r,  and  Sankeshvar,  who  eat  together 
and  intermarry.  According  to  their  story  the  founder  of  their 
class  was  a  man  who  was  named  Nat  or  dancer  and  nicknamed 
Kola,  born  of  a  Teli  father  by  a  Kshafcriya  mother.  They 
have  no  tradition  about  coming  into  the  district  or  of  any 
former  home.  Their  chief  settlement  in  the  district  is  at 
Mankeshvar  in  Barsi.  They  are  active  and  dark.  The  men  wear  the 
topknot,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  and  a  few  the  beard.  Their  home 
speech  is  a  mixture  of  Marathi  and  Gujardti.  They  are  a  wander- 
ing tribe  of  tumblers  and  rope  dancers.  They  are  of  bad  character  ; 
the  women  are  prostitutes,  and  all  when  they  get  the  chance  steal 
and  kidnap  girls.  They  are  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  They  make 
the  small  buffalo  horn  pulleys  which  are  used  with  cart  ropes  in 
fastening  loads.  They  also  make  hide  combs  and  gunpowder  flasks. 
Their  women,  besides  singing,  dancing,  and  prostituting  make  and 
sell  rag  dolls.  Their  daily  food  consists  of  jvdri  bread,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables,  and  they  eat  most  kinds  of  animal  food  including' 
pork,  and  drink  liquor.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  gram  cakes,  the 
flesh  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  liquor.  They  are  a  wandering  people. 
Except  during  the  rains  when  they  generally  live  outside  ofj 
villages,  they  have  no  fixed  settlements  and  move  from  village  to 
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village  carrying  low  mat  huts  with  them.  They  keep  donkeys 
and  ponies  which  they  use  in  travelling  from  place  to  place  and 
.generally  have  a  watch  dog.  The  men  dress  in  a  pair  of  short 
drawers,  a  jacket,  and  a  tattered  turban,  and  sometimes  a  pair  of 
wristlets  and  a  gold  earring.  The  women  wear  a  long  rich  robe 
worth  about  £1  or  £1  4s.  (Rs.  10  - 12)  and  a  tight-fitting  bodice 
worth  Is.  6d.  (12  as.)  and  have  gold  silver  and  brass  ornaments. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  is  washed,  the 
goddess  Satvai  is  worshipped,  and  either  wet  gram  or  wheat  is  served 
to  women  guests  and  children.  On  the  thirteenth  the  child  is  named 
by  the  village  Brahman.  The  mother  keeps  by  herself  for  a  month, 
and  when  the  child,  if  it  is  a  boy,  is  a  year  or  two  old  its  hair  is 
clipped,  a  sheep  is  killed,  and  the  caste  are  feasted.  As  the  boy's 
father  has  to  pay  the  girl's  father  a  dowry  of  £10  to  £20  (Es.  100- 
200),  two  families,  if  they  can,  make  a  double  marriage  and  so 
avoid  the  expense.  Two  or  three  days  before  marriage  a  sheep  is 
offered  to  the  village  god  and  the  caste  are  feasted.  Next  day  a  mar- 
riage hall  is  built,  two  earthen  pots  are  whitewashed  and  worshipped, 
and  a  bunch  of  mango  leaves  is  tied  to  a  post  in  the  marriage  hall 
called  their  guardian  devkdrya  or  devaJc.  The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed 
with  turmeric  at  their  homes  and  bathed  by  kinswomen  who  sing 
songs.  On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  with  kinspeople  and  music 
walks  to  the  girl's  and  touches  her  brow  with  redpowder  or 
hunku.  The  pair  are  made  to  stand  on  low  wooden  stools  facing 
each  other,  and  the  Brahman  repeats  some  words  and  throws 
grains  of  rice  over  their  heads  and  they  are  husband  and  wife.  No 
dinner  is  given,  but  large  quantities  of  liquor  are  drunk.  The 
women  dance  and  sing  the  whole  night.  Next  day  the  fathers  knot 
the  hems  of  their  clothes  together,  and  taking  the  boy  and  girl  on 
their  shoulders,  carry  them  to  the  village  Maruti  before  whom  they 
bow.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  boy's  house,  where  the  hems  of  the 
fathers'  garments  are  untied  and  the  boy  and  girl  call  each  other  by 
their  names.  A  large  feast  is  held,  and  quantities  of  flesh  and  liquor 
are  taken.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  called  to  choose  between 
marriage  and  prostitution.  If  with  her  parents'  consent  she  wishes 
to  lead  a  married  life,  she  is  well  taken  care  of  and  carefully  watched. 
If  she  chooses  to  be  a  tumbler  and  a  prostitute,  she  is  taken  before 
the  caste  council,  a  feast  is  given,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
council,  she  is  declared  a  prostitute.  The  prostitutes  are  not  allowed 
to  eat  with  other  Kolhatis  except  with  their  own  children.  Still  when 
they  grow  old  their  castefellows  support  them.  They  bury  the  dead, 
carrying  the  body  sitting  slung  from  a  pole  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men.  On  the  third  day  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed,  and 
a  dish  of  rice,  split  pulse,  salt,  and  oil  is  prepared.  Six  months  after 
the  caste  is  feasted  on  wheat  bread  and  split  pulse.  They  worship 
Ambdbhav^ni,  Hanumdn,  Khandoba,  and  the  cholera  goddess 
Maridi,  but  their  favourite,  and,  as  they  say  their  only  living  gods 
are  the  bread-winners  or  hunger-scarers  the  drum,  the  rope,  and  the 
balancing  pole.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
falling  class, 

;     Kudbuda  Joshis,  or  Kudbud-playing  Astrologers,  are  returned      Kudhuda  Joshii. 
as  numbering  735  and  as  found  wandering  over  the  whole  district. 
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They  occasionally  come  to  the  district  from  the  Konkan  and  are  a 
class  of  Mard,tha  astrologers  and  beggars  who  wander  playing  on 
an  hourglass-shaped  drum  called  the  kudbud.  Their  surnames  are 
Bhosloj  Chavhdn,  Jadhav,  and  Povdrj  and  families  of  all  these 
surnames  oat  together  and  intermarry.  They  look  and  speak  like 
MarAthds,  live  in  grass  huts  outside  of  villages,  and  keep  cattle. 
They  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor  and  their  staple  food  is  jvdri, 
vegetables,  and  pounded  chillies,  and  they  also  eat  the  leavings  from 
Brahmans''  leaf -plates.  The  men  generally  wear  a  white  turban 
and  rather  a  long  coat,  a  waistcloth,  and  mark  their  brows  with 
white  sandal.  Their  women  dress  like  Mard.tha  women,  and  except 
glass  bangles  have  few  ornaments.  They  wander  from  house  to 
house  and  village  to  village  beating  a  drum.  They  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  foretell  events  by  referring  to  a  Mard,thi  calendar 
which  they  carry  rolled  in  their  turbans,  and  tell  fortunes  from 
lines  on  the  hands.  Their  women  remain  impure  for  twelve 
days  after  childbirth.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Satvai  is 
worshipped  and  a  feast  of  wheat  bread  and  pulse  is  given.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  cradled  and  named,  and  five  married 
women  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  and  worshipped. 
The  guests  are  offered  boiled  wheat  or  gram  and  go  to  their  homes. 
Four  to  six  months  after,  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  except  some  left  as 
a  top-knot  his  hair  is  clipped.  Among  Kudbudas  marriage  is 
preceded  by  betrothal,  the  girl  is  presented  with  a  robe  and  bodice, 
her  brow  is  rubbed  with  redpowder,  and  feasts  are  given.  On  the 
marriage  day  the  guardian  or  devak,  which  is  the  leaves  of  five 
trees  or  pdnchpdlvis,  is  tied  to  a  post  of  the  booth  along  with  a 
hatchet,  two  wheat  cakes,  and  an  earthen  lighted  lamp.  A  sheep 
is  oifered  to  the  guardian  and  the  caste  is  feasted.  The  boy  and 
girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  at  their  homes,  and  the  boy  goes  on 
horseback  to  the  girl^s,  where  both  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to 
stand  in  bamboo  baskets  half  full  of  rice  and  a  curtain  is  held 
between  them.  The  Brahman  priest  hands  red  rice  to  all  the  guests, 
and  chants  marriage  verses,  and  at  the  end  along  with  other  guests 
throws  grains  of  rice  over  the  couple's  heads  and  the  boy  and  girl 
are  husband  and  wife.  KudbudAs  allow  widow  marriage  and 
practise  polygamy.  They  bury  their  dead,  the  body  being  slung 
from  a  pole  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men.  On  the  third  day 
wheat  bread,  rice,  and  milk  are  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  was 
buried.  They  mourn  the  dead  ten  days  and  feast  castefellows  on 
the  twelfth.  Their  chief  deities  are  Ambabhavdni,  Bahiroba,  and 
Shidoba.  Their  priests  are  Maratha  Brahmans  to  whom  they  pay 
great  respect.  They  have  no  headman,  but  have  a  caste  council 
which  punishes  all  breaches  of  caste  rule  by  fines  varying  from  Is. 
to  2s.  (Re.  1-1).  They  send  their  boys  to  school  till  they  can  read 
and  write  a  little.     They  are  a  poor  class. 

Va'ghya's  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-two  and  as  found  in 
the  larger  towns.  They  are  divided  into  Mardtha,  Dhangar  and 
Mh&T  Vdghyas,  of  whom  the  Mardthas  and  the  Dhangars  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  The  surnames  of  the  Maratha  Vaghyds  are 
Chavhan,  Dhdigude,  Jddhav,  Kare,  and  Sinde.  Like  Murlis,  Vd,ghyd,a 
are  chil'dren  of  Mard,thas,  Dhangars,  and  Mhdrs  whose  parents  have 
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vowed  them  to  the  service  of  the  god  Khandoba.     Both  boys  and 

girls  are  devoted  as  Vdghyds ;  only  girls  become  Murlis.     VAghya 

boys  and  girls  can  marry ;  a  Murli  cannot  marry  as  she  is  Khandoba's 

bride.     Vd,ghyds^ generally  marry  into  their  father's  caste,  but  there 

is  no  objection  to  the  intermarriage  of  a  Vdghya  boy  and  a  Vdghya 

girl.    Their  children  are  Vdghyds  and  marry  with  their  father's  caste. 

The  child  is  always  dedicated  in  Khandoba's  temple  at  Jejuri  in 

Poona  on  any  day  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  or  April-May.     When 

parents  have  to  dedicate  a  boy  to  Khandoba  they  go  to  Jejuri,  stay 

at  a  Gurav's  house,  and  tell  him  the  object  of  their  visit.     The  boy's 

father  buys   turmeric,   dry  cocoa-kernel,   a   cocoanut,  some   milk, 

curds,  honey,  sugar,  aflower  garland,  and  a  nosegay,  some  sandalpaste, 

and  a  turban  and  sash.     Then  taking  the  boy,  the  Gurav,  Vaghyas, 

and  Murlis  go  in  procession  with  music  to  Khandoba's  temple.     At 

the  temple  the  Gurav  bathes  and  worships  the  god  offering  him  the 

turban  and  sash  and  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.1-10)  in  cash.     He  then  marks 

the  boy's  brow  with  turmeric,  throws  turmeric  over  bis  head,  fastens 

round  his  neck  a  deer  or  tiger  skin  wallet  hung  from  a  black  woollen 

string  and  thrice  throws  turmeric  and  dry  cocoa-kernel  over  the  god, 

twice  repeating  the  words  Mkot  ghe,  that  is  0  !  Elkottake.     All  who 

are  present  in  turn  throw  turmeric  on  the  god  and  the  ceremony  is 

over.     The   Gurav  is  paid  10s.  (Rs.  5)  as  his  fee  and  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1;|) 

as  the  price  of  the  wallet  and  each  of  the  Vdghya  and  Murli  guests 

is   presented   with    a   copper.      Wben   the   parents    return  home 

cooked  food  is  offered  to  the  house  Khandoba  and  a  feast  is  held 

costing  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-10)    the  hundred  guests.     Vd,ghyds  are 

considered  Khandoba's  disciples,  and  Mar^thas  and  other  middle  and 

low  caste  Hindus  bow  down  to  them.     They  have  to  go  to  Jejuri 

once  every  three  years.     They  beg  loitering  in  the  streets  ringing 

small  bells  in  their  left  hand,  singing,  and   rubbing  turmeric  on 

the  brows  of  passers-by.     Sometimes  a  Murli  goes  with  them.     If  the 

Murli  is  clever  and  goodlooking  the  people  give,  otherwise  Vdghyas 

get  little.     Their  religious,  ceremonial,  and  social  observances  are 

the  same  as  those  of  Marathdsi     They  are  a  falling  people. 

MuELis,  literally  Flutes  as  if  instruments  on  which  the  god  may 
play,  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty- one  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Mardtha  and  Mhar  Murlis. 
The  following  details  apply  to  Mardtha  Murlis.  They  are  like  Mardtha 
women  most  of  them  plain  and  somewhat  harsh-featured,  many  of 
them  pleasant-looking,  and  some  of  them  handsome.  Their  home 
tongue  is  Marathi  and  their  houses  are  of  the  better  sort  with 
metal  and  earthen  vessels  and  cattle.  They  keep  V^dghyds  in  their 
houses  to  dance,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  as  servants.  They  eat 
fish  and  flesh  and  are  fond  of  liquor.  They  wear  a  flowing  robe 
and  a  tight-fitting  bodice ;  they  mark  their  brows  with  red  and 
turmeric  powder,  aad  wear  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  Their 
special  ornament  is  a  necklace  of  nine  cowry  shells.  They 
are  clean  neat  and  hospitable,  but  idle  dishonest  and  given  to 
drink.  They  are  prostitutes  and  beggars,  singing  and  dancing 
with  bells  in  their  hands.  They  generally  go  with  two  or  three 
Vaghyds  who  beat  small  drums  or  dafris.  The  Vdghyas  dance  and 
if  the  Murli  is  handsome  the  entertainment  is  popular.     The  Murli 
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sings  songs  generally  indecent  in  praise  of  Khandoba,  while  singing 
she  suddenly  seats  herself  in  the  lap  of  one  of  the  listeners,  kisses 
him,  and  will  not  go  till  she  is  paid  in  silver.  Murlis  like  Vdghyas 
are  generally  children  whose  parents  have  vowed  them  to  Khandoba's 
service.  Others  are  married  women  who  leave  their  husbands  and 
even  their  children,  saying  they  have  made  a  vow  to  Khandoba, 
or  who  are  warned  in  a  dream  that  they  should  be  the  brides  of 
Khandoba  not  of  men.  Middle  and  low  class  Hindus  respect  and 
bow  before  the  true  Murli  who  was  wedded  to  the  god  as  a  girl : 
they  look  down  on  women  who  leave  their  husbands  and  children 
to  play  the  Murli.  Girls  whose  parents  have  vowed  them  to 
Khandoba  are  married  to  the  god  between  one  and  twelve  and 
always  before  they  come  of  age.  When  she  is  to  be  married  to 
Khandoba  her  parents  take  the  girl  to  Jejuri  some  time  in  Ghaitra 
or  April -May.  They  bring  turmericj  dry  cocoa-kernel,  flower 
garlands,  nosegays,  a  robe  and  bodice,  a  sash,  turban,  milk,  curds, 
sugar,  butter,  honey,  and  flowers,  and,  with  a  Gurav  priest  and  a 
band  of  Vdghyas,  Murlis,  and  musicians  go  to  the  temple.  At  the 
temple  the  girl  is  bathed,  the  god  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  the 
rest  of  the  turmeric  is  rubbed  on  the  girl.  The  girl  is  dressed  in 
the  new  robe  and  bodice,  green  glass  bangles  are  put  round  her 
wrists,  and  flower  marriage  ornaments  or  munddvals  are  tied  to  her 
brow.  The  god  is  worshipped,  the  turban  and  sash  are  presented  to 
him,  and  the  Gurav,  taking  in  his  hands  a  necklace  or  gdtha  of  nine 
cowrie  shells,  fastens  it  round  the  girl's  neck.  This  is  called  the 
gdtha  phodne  or  breaking  cowrie  necklace,  and  the  Gurav  is  paid 
2s.  6d.  (Rs.lj)  as  the  price  of  the  necklace.  The  girl  is  made  to 
stand  to  the  left  of  the  god  and  the  guests  throw  turmeric  over  the 
god-bridegroom  and  the  bride  crying  out  twice  Mkot  ghe,  Mkot  gJie, 
Blkot  take,  Blkot  take.  Her  parents  give  the  Gurav  who  acts  as 
priest  10s.  (Rs.  5),  and  each  Vdghya  and  Murli  who  is  present 
receives  a  copper.  The  bride  and  her  parents  retire  and  at  their 
house  give  a  feast  to  Murlis  and  Vaghyas.  When  a  Murli  comes 
of  age  she  sits  by  herself  for  four  days.  Then  she  looks'  for  a 
patron.  When  she  succeeds  in  finding  a  patron,  she  calls  a  meeting 
of  her  brethren  the  Vd,ghyds,  and,  in  their  presence,  the  patron  says 
I  will  fill  the  Murli^s  lap,  Hichi  oti  mi  hharin.  The  Vaghyd,s  ask 
him  what  he  will  pay,  and  after  some  haggling  a  sum  of  £2  10s.  to 
£10  (Rs.  25-100)  is  fixed.  If  the  sum  is  £5  (Rs.  50)  or  over,  half 
of  the  money  goes  to  the  Vdghya-Murli  community  who  spend  it 
in  caste  vessels  and  in  feasts.  With  the  balance  the  girl  buys 
a  robe  and  bodice  for  herself,  and  bedding.  She  sets  up  a 
bamboo  frame,  puts  green  bangles  on  her  wrists,  and,  dressing  in 
the  new  clothes  sits  in  the  frame  and  has  her  lap  filled  by  Murlis 
or  if  there  are  no  Murlis  by  married  women.  She  is  taken  to  the 
village  Md.ruti  with  Murlis,  Vdghyas,  and  music,  presents  the  god 
with  a  copper  and  a  betel  packet,  returns  home,  and  feasts  her  caste 
fellows.  She  lives  with  her  patron  fifteen  days  to  a  month,  and 
afterwards,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  her,  he  settles  with  her  at  16s.  to 
£1  4s.  (Rs,  8-12)  a  month.  Murlis  have  house  images,  generally 
of  Bahiroba,  Bhavd,ni,  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  Satvdi.  Their  priests 
are   ordinary   Mardtha   Brdhmans.      They  keep  the  usual  Hindu 
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fasts  and  feasts  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  Vdgliyas. 
They  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  school  and  if  not  a  rising  are  a 
steady  class. 

Va'SUdeVS  are  returned  as  numbering  seventy-jBve  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district.  They  are  dark  tall  and-  regular-featured, 
they  speak  Marathi,  and  their  houses  are  the  same  as  Mardtha 
houses.  They  own  cattle  and  goats  and  eat  fish,  fowls,  and  the 
flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hare,  and  deer,  and  they  say  they  used  to  eat 
the  wild  hog.  They  dress  like  MardthAs,  the  women  wearing  the 
robe  without  tucking  the  skirt  behind.  The  men  beg  dressed  in  a 
long  crown-like  hat  with  a  brass  top  and  suiTounded  with  peacock 
feathers,  a  long  white  coat,  and  trousers.  They  dance  and  sing 
while  begging,  playing  on  several  musical  instruments,  and  blowing 
a  whistle.  They  train  their  boys  from  infancy  and  by  fifteen  they 
are  expert  dancers  and  singers.  Their  house  deities  are  Bahiroba, 
Bhavdni,  Jotiba,  and  Khandoba,  and  their  priests  are  ordinary 
Maratha  Brdhmans.  Their  women  are  impure  for  seven  days  after 
childbirth.  On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  they  worship  the  village 
Satvdi  and  become  pure.  They  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth 
and  their  marriage  and  death  customs  are  the  same  as  Maratha 
customs.  They  allow  widow  marriage,  hold  caste  meetings,  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Musalma'ns  returned  at  43,949  or  7-54  per  cent  of  the  population 
are  found  all  over  the  district.  They  include  forty-three  subdivi- 
sions, seventeen  of  which,  all  with  a  foreign  element  marry  together 
and  form  the  main  body  of  regular  Mu  salmons,  and  twenty-six  of  local 
and  apparently  unmixed  Hindu  origin  form  distinct  communities. 
The  foreign  element  includes  strains  of  Arab,  Abyssinian,  Persian, 
Moghal,  and  Upper  and  South  Indian  blood.  It  dates  from  the  early 
spread  of  Islam  probably  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century  after  Christ. 
Under  the Edshtrakutas  ofMalkhed^  (760-973)  considerable  numbers 
of  Arabs,  coming  as  horse  dealers  and  adventurers  were  persuaded 
to  take  service  and  settle  in  the  country.^  The  employment  of 
foreign  mercenaries  under  the  Hindu  chiefs  seems  to  have  become 
general,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  practice  of 
engaging  men  from  the  west  and  from  the  north  was  usual.  Besides 
traders  and  soldiers,  from  the  earliest  times  (640)  Arab  mission- 
aries found  their  way  into  the  Deccan  and  spread  Isldm  among  its 
Hindu  inhabitants.  According  to  a  Hindu  tale,  a  large  body  of 
Momins  or  cotton  weavers  were  converted  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  an  Arab  missionary  Khwaja  Syed  HuseinGaisudardz,  better  known 
as  Khwd,ja  Mukdam  Gesudardz  of  Gulburga.  The  conquest  of  the 
Deccan  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  (a.d.  1294),  and,  a  few 
years  later,  Muhammad  Tughlik^s  attempt  to  make  Daulatabad  the 
capital  of  his  empire  brought  to  the  Deccan  large  numbers  of 
foreign  and  Upper  Indian  Musalmdns.  Under  the  Bahmani  (a.d. 
1347-1490)  and  Bijapur  (a.d.  1490-1686)  dynasties  though  few  of  their 
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i  MAlkhed  the  old  EAshtrakuta  capital  is  in  the  NizAm's  country,  about  ninety 
miles  south-east  of  ShoMpur. 

2  Thdna  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII,  431,  434 j  Elliot  and  Dowson, 
I.  24,  34,  69. 
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People.  ^y  ^^^  ^sal  of  Arab   missionaries,  and  by  tbe  constant  streams  of 

Turks,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Abyssinians  who  came  to  "West  India  to 
seek  service  at  the  courts  of  the  Deccan  kings.  The  fall  of  Bijd,pur 
in  1686  introduced  two  new  Musalman  elements,  one  foreign  the 
other  local.  Of  the  foreign  element  Moghals  and  Upper  Indians 
few  traces  remain  as  almost  all  have  probably  been  drawn  to 
Haidarabad  the  centre  of  Moghal  power.  Many  of  the  separate 
communities  say  that  they  owe  their  conversion  to  Aurangzeb.^  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  the  Musalmto 
power,  considerable  numbers  of  Arabs  were  attracted  to  the  service 
under  the  Mardtha  chiefs  and  the  fall  of  the  Musalman  kingdom  of 
Maisur  in  1799  brought  some  Musalman  adventurers  to  the  Deccan 
during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  either  as  merchants 
or  as  camp  followers.  Most  of  the  mercenaries  disappeared  from  the 
Deccan  districts  on  the  establishment  of  the  British  power  in  1818. 
But  the  KakarSj  Bedras,  beef-butchers,  Mukris,  and  other  camp 
followers  remain  chiefly  in  Sholapur  town  and  cantonment.  Most 
of  them  have  a  tradition  that  they  came  to  their  present  settlements 
with  General  Wellesley's  army  in  1803,  but  it  is  probable  that  so 
long  as  the  Deccan  continued  to  be  garrisoned  from  Madras  new- 
comers from  the  south  settled  at  the  different  military  stations  and 
during  the  last  fifty  years  a  small  number  of  Bohora  and  Momin 
traders  from  Gujarat  and  Outch  have  settled  in  the  ShoMpur 
cantonment. 

Except  that  the  men  wear  the  beard,  the  local  converts  differ 
little  in  appearance  from  ShoMpur  Hindus.  As  a  rule,  the 
communities  of  outside  or  of  part-outside  origin  are  larger-boned 
and  fairer-skinned  and  have  sharper  and  more  marked  features  and 
lighter  eyes  than  the  corresponding  classes  of  Hindus.  The  women 
show  fewer  traces  of  foreign  blood  and  in  many  cases  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  Hindu  women.  Except  a  few  villagers  who 
speak  Marathi  and  Kanarese,  and  the  fresh  settlers  from  Gujarat  and 
Cutch  who  speak  Gujar^ti,  and  from  Persia  and  Arabia,  who  speak 
Persian  and  Arabic,  the  home-tongue  of  the  main  body  of  the 
ShoMpur  Musalmd,ns  is  Hindustani,  spoken  either  correctly  or  with 
a  mixture  of  Mardthi,  Gujar^ti,  or  Kd,narese  words.  Those  of  local 
origin  speak  either  Mardthi  or  Hindustani  abroad.  Of  the  town 
Musalmdns  Bohord,s,  Memons,  mutton-butchers,  and  Momins  live 
in  two-storeyed  well  built  houses  with  stone  and  mortar  walls  and 
tiled  or  flat  roofs.  These  houses  as  a  rule  have  a  surrounding 
court-yard,  and  several  rooms  furnished  in  European  style  and  have 
a  large  store  of  chinaware  and  of  brass  and  copper  vessels.  The 
bulk  of  the  town  Musalmd,n  houses  are  one  storeyed  and  flat  roofed, 
many  of  which  have  a  front  and  back  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  houses  of  the  well-to-do 
have  walls  of  cut  stone  and  mortar,  a  frame  of  good  timber  and 


^  Almost  all  separate  Hindu  convert  classes  state  that  their  forefathers  were 
converted  either  by  Aurangzeb  or  by  Tipu  of  Maisur.  It  is  probable  that  several 
of  these  classes  are  older  converts  and  that  they  trace  their  conversion  to  Aurangzeb 
or  to  Tipu  because  these  are  the  two  best  known  of  MusalmAn  rulers. 
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roofs  lined  with  cement ;  the  walls  are  whitewashed  every  sixth 
month  and  the  floor  is  cleaned  with  cowdung  every  fortnight.  The 
poor  houses  are  built  with  rough  stone  and  clay,  and  have  earth 
roofs  and  scanty  timber.  Village  Musalmdn  houses  are  built  in 
much  the  same  style  as  poor  town  houses,  and  have  generally  three 
rooms,  one  in  front,  perhaps  the  largest,  is  used  as  a  stable  for  their 
cattle,  the  middle  one  as  a  bed  room,  and  the  third  as  a  kitchen. 
Poor  town  and  village  Musalmdns  have  no  taste  for  European 
furniture.  Their  house  goods  include  low  stools,  bedding,  carpets, 
quilts,  one  or  two  cots,  boxes,  and  a  few  copper  and  brass  vessels 
tinned  both  inside  and  outside.  The  well-to-do  keep  a  woman 
servant  and  two  men  servants,  and  keep  she-buffaloes,  cows, 
and  sometimes  horses.  Middle  class  and  poor  families  have  no 
servants  but  rear  cattle  and  goats.  Except  a  few  of  the  newly  come 
Bohora  and  Meman  settlers  none  eat  wheat.  The  staple  food  of 
the  majority  of  the  ShoMpur  Musalmdns  is  rice,  millet,  pulse,  and 
vegetables,  with  chillies  and  tamarind.  Husbandmen  as  a  rule 
take  three  meals  a  day,  breakfast  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
dinner  about  midday  while  they  are  in  their  fields,  and  supper  on 
returning  home  in  the  evening.  As  a  rule  all  Musalmdns  take  two 
meals  a  day,  breaking  their  fast  about  ten  in  the  morning  with  millet 
bread,  pulse,  and  hot  dishes  and  supping  at  eight  at  night.  Well- 
to-do  families  daily  eat  rice,  mutton  or  beef,  vegetables,  pulse,  milk, 
eggs,  fowls,  and  fish.  Almost  all  Deccan  Musalmans  eat  more 
chillies  than  other  Musalmd,ns.  Musalmans  as  a  rule  use  all  kinds 
of  usual  animal  food  including  beef,  but  they  eschew  the  flesh 
of  the  buffalo  and  the  pig.  In  addition  to  the  two  main  meals  the 
well-to-do  men  drink  tea  with  bread  about  seven  in  the 
morning  and  some  drink  coffee  at  night.  Poor  Musalmans  cannot 
afford  mutton  or  beef  daUy,  but  almost  all  have  it  on  Bahar  Id, 
Ramzdn,  and  Shahebardt  and  other  great  days.  In  spite  of  the 
religious  rules  against  intoxicating  drinks  ShoMpur  Musalmans 
drink  both  imported  wines  and  spirits  and  country  liquor.  Of  other 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  tobacco  is  smoked  by  almost  all,  and 
snuff  is  taken  by  old  men.  Opium  and  hemp  are  smoked  and  drunk 
by  religious  mendicants  and  servants,  and  the  artisan  classes,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  of  local  descent,  use  fermented  date  palm  juice  in 
large  quantities.  As  a  rule  most  men  of  the  Shaikh  and  Syed  classes 
wear  a  headscarf  or  dupeta,  a  long  overcoat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcloth, 
and  loose  trousers.  The  Labbays  dress  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Shaikhs  or  Syeds  except  that  they  wear  the  lungi  or  waistcloth  instead 
pf  trousers.  Middle  class  and  poor  men  dress  in  a  pair  of  trousers 
or  a  waistcloth,  a  shirt,  a  coat,  a  Mardtha  turban,  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Except  Bohords  and  Memans  who  dress  in  a  backless  short-sleeved 
bodice  with  a  petticoat  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  all  ShoMpur  Musalman 
women  wear  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice  without  passing  the  skirt 
of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.  Except  the  Bohoras  who  wear 
a  large  cloak  that  covers  the  face  and  figure,  they  have  no  special 
outdoor  dress,  but  they  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  white  sheet  covering 
the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  the  waist,  when 
they  go  out  of  doors.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  store  of  fine 
clothes  for  great  occasions.  Their  ornaments  are  the  same  as  the 
B  125—25 
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omaments   of  the  Poona  and  Ahtnadnagar  Musalmdns.''      Except 

tte  traders  weavers  and  other  classes  of  craftsmen,  the  bulk  of  the 

town  Musalmdns   are   somewhat  idle,   given  to   drink  and   good 

living,    and    improvident;     of    the    villagers,    the    husbandmen 

especially    are    hardworking,    orderly,    and     thrifty.      Of    town 

Musalm^ns  some  are  tradesmen  and  a  good  many  are  craftsmen. 

The  bulk  are  soldiers,  constables,  messengers,  and  servants.     Of  the 

village  Musalmdns,  the  greater  number  are  husbandmen  and  the 

rest  craftsmen.     The  women  add  nothing  to  the    family  income 

among  traders,  soldiers,  messengers,  constables,  and  servants,  but 

among  husbandmen,  and  weavers  and  other  craftsmen,  the  women 

earn    as    much   as   the   men.     Traders   and    some   weavers    and 

husbandmen  are  well-to-do,  but  as  a  class  the   SholApur  Musalmdns 

are  badly  off,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  the  losses 

they  have  suffered  during  the  1876-77  famine  and  many  craftsmen 

have  to  sell  their  goods  to  pay  debts  incurred,  as  the  demand  for 

their  articles  was  then  very  slack.     Sameness  in  faith,  worship, 

manners  and  customs  binds  the  Musalmdns  into  one  body.     Except 

the  bodies  of  Musalmdn  converts  who  have  either  never  given  up 

or  who  have  again  reverted  to  Hindu  practices  all  are  Sunnis  by  faith, 

worship  at  the  same  mosques,  perform  the  same  ceremonies  and 

employ  the  same  Jcdzis.     Among  the  local  converts  the  Bohords  who 

are  Ismdili   Shids  of  the  Ddudi  sect  have  a  separate  mosque  and 

never  pray  in  the  regular  Sunni  mosque.     Another  irregular  sect 

are  the  Ghair  Mahadis  or  Anti-Mahadis  who  hold  that  the   expected 

Saviour  or  Imam  has  come  in  the  person  of  Muhamad  Mahadi  who 

lived  in  North  India  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  Wahabis 

who  would  do  away  with  the  worship  of  saints  and  with  all  respect 

for  religious  doctors.     Among  the  special  communities  the  Bakar 

Kasdbs  or  mutton-butchers,  the  Bdgbdns  or  fruiterers,. the  Pinjards 

or  cotton  teasers,   the  Sikalgars  or  armourers,   the    Gavandis    or 

masons,  the  Dhobis  or  washermen,  and  PakhAlis  or  water-carriers 

have  such  strong  Hindu  leanings  that  they  do  not  associate  with 

other  Musalmdns,  almost  never  come  to  the  mosques,  eschew  beef, 

keep  Hindu  feasts  and  openly  worship  and  offer  vows  to  the  Hindu 

gods.     Of  the  regular  Musalm£ns  about  ten  per  cent  teach  their 

children  to  read  the  Kurdn.     Almost  all  Musalmd^ns  are  careful  to 

observe  the  circumcision  of  their   male  children,  and  the  initiation 

or  bismillah,  and  to  have  their  marriage    and  death  ceremonies 

performed  by  the  kdei  or  judge,  or  by  the  mulla  or  priest.     Though 

as  a  rule  they  do  not  attend  daily  prayers,  almost  all  Sholdpur 

Musalmdns  attend  public  prayers  on  the  Bamzdn  and  Bakar  Ids, 

and  are  careful  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  and  to  pay  the  kdzi  his  dues. 

Their  religious  officers  are    the    kdzi  or    judge,    now  chiefly  the 

marriage  registrar,  the  hhatih  or  preacher,   the  mulla  or  priest,  the 

mujdvar  or  beadle,  the  bdngi  or  caller  to  prayer.     Under  Musalmd,n 

rule  the  kdzi  was  the  civil  and  criminal  judge,  but,  except  that  he 

leads  the  public  prayers  on  the  days  of  the  Bamzdn  and  Bakar  Ids, 

he  is  now  little  more  than  a  marriage  and  divorce  registrar.^    In 

'  Details  are  given  in  the  Poona  and  Ahmadnagar  Statistical  Accounts. 
^  In  the  town  of  ShoUpur  the  kdzi  either  himself  attends  marriages  or  sends  his 
deputy  ndib  who  is  paid  one-quarter  from  the  Mzi'6  fee,  and  one-half  in  villages. 
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spite  of  the  loss  of  his  most  important  functions  the  hdzi  holds  a 
high  place  in  the  MusalmAn  community.^  The  mulla  or  priest  who 
is  a  deputy  of  the  kdzi,  generally  appointed  by  him,-  conducts 
marriage  and  death  ceremonies  at  villagers'  houses  and  kills  animals 
both  for  Hindus  and  Musalmans.  The  Marathas  as  a  rule  do  not 
themselves  kill  sheep  and  goats  or  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by 
any  one  except  by  mullds.  The  mulla  holds  a  free  grant  of  land 
or  is  yearly  paid  in  grain  by  the  villagers,  besides  what  he  gets  for 
conducting  marriages  and  deaths  at  the  villager's,  after  having  paid 
the  Icdzi  three-fourths  of  the  proceeds.  Most  of  these  mullds  are 
illiterate  and  know  only  thrice  to  repeat  bismillah  or  In  Allah's  Name 
on  the  knife  before  it  is  used  in  cutting  the  animal's  throat.  For  this 
as  a  rule  he  is  paid  ^d.  to  l^i^.  (J-l  a.)for  each  goat  or  sheep.^  The 
mujdvar  or  beadle  is  either  a  hereditary  servant  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint 
employed  by  the  descendants  of  the  saint  or  a  descendant  himself 
when  the  income  of  the  shrine  is  small.  He  keeps  the  shrine  clean  and 
lives  on  the  offerings  that  are  made  to  the  saint.  When  the  worshipper 
brings  offerings  to  the  shrine,  the  beadle  burns  frankincense  before 
the  saint's  tomb  and  lays  the  offerings  at  the  top  of  the  tomb.  He 
then  asks  the  saint  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  worshipper  and  divides 
the  offerings  into  two  parts,  keeping  one  for  himself  and  handing  the 
other  to  the  worshipper  with  a  pinch  of  frankincense  ashes.  The 
religious  teachers  of  the  Sholdpur  Musalmdns  are  called  pirjddds  or 
descendants  of  saints.  They  live  at  Belgaum,  Bijdpur,  or  Gulburga, 
and  come  yearly  or  once  in  two  or  three  years  to  gather  their  dues 
from  their  worshippers.  As  a  clsiss  pirjddds  are  lazy,  unthrifty,  and 
uneducated,  and-  most  of  them  are  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks  and 
drugs.  They  live  on  the  produce  of  their  quit-rent  lands  and  funds 
raised  by  contribution  among  their  followers  or  worshippers,  and  do 
not  preach  their  doctrines  or  make  new  converts.  The  followers  or 
worshippers  of  the  same  saint  or  pir  love  each  other  so  well  that  each 
follower  looks  upon  his  fellow-disciple  as  a  brother  or  sister  calling 
each  other  pirbhdi  or  religious  brother,  or  pirbhain  or  religious  sister. 
When  a  Musalmdn  wishes  to  become  a  disciple  of  a  pirjdda  he  has  to 
give  a  money  present  or  nazrdna  of  10s.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.5-25)  and  a 
dinner  party  to  his  religious  teacher,  who  enrolls  the  new  worshipper's 
name  in  his  list  of  followers  and  gives  him  in  return  a  paper  roll  of 
genealogical  tables  containing  the  names  of  the  teacher's  ancestors. 
The  worshippers  value  these  tables  even  more  than  life,  and, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes  they  are  buried  with  the  dead 
under  the  belief  that  the  names  mentioned  in  the  tables  may  relieve 
the   dead  from  the  agonies  of  hell.    All  Musalmans  except  the 
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'  Under  the  1880  Kdzii  Act  Government  have  appointed  two  hiais  at  Sholdpur, 
one  for  the  cantonment  and  the  other  for  the  native  town  and  the  district.  The 
town  hdzi  has  an  hereditary  title  and  has  quit-rent  or  jdgir  land.  His  ordinary  fee 
varies  from  5s.  to  10s,  (Ils.2|-5). 

^  Before  killing  an  animal  a  MusalmAn  is  required  to  express  the  following  wish  or 
niyai  either  in  Arabic  or  in  his  mother-tongue  ;  'I  being  desirous  to  bring  into  proper 
and  lawful  use  this  creature  of  Allah  kill  this  bird,  or  beast ;  that  it  may  become 
pure  and  lawful  for  us  to  eat  by  the  truth  that  Allah  is  all-powerful  and  Muham- 
mad is  his  prophet,'  After  repeating  these  words  the  knife  should  be  passed  three 
times  over  the  animal's  throat.  To  separate  the  head  from  the  neck  is  considered 
wrong  but  it  does  not  make  the  animal  hardrfi  or  unlawful. 
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.  Bohoras  and  Wahabis  believe  in  saints  or  pirs  and  ofEer  them  vows 
■when  they  are  sick  or  in  difficulty.  Most  of  the  artisan  classes  and 
husbandmen  also  either  privately  or  publicly  worship  the  Hindu 
gods  and  goddesses  and  make  vows  to  Mhasoba,  Satydi^  and 
Yallamma.  The  ShoMpur  Musalmd.ns  make  pilgrimages  to  Bij^pur, 
Poona,  and  Gulburga  and  believe  in  witchcraft  soothsaying  and 
evil  spirits.  The  chief  ceremonies  among  the  Sholapur  Musalmd^ns 
are  at  birth,  circumcision,  marriage,  puberty,  and  death.  Town 
Musalmans  marry  their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty  and  their 
girls  before   they  come  of  age.     Village   Musalmdns  marry  their 

■children  earlier  than  townsmen,  and,  except  that  they  are  less  expen- 
sive village  Musalmdn  marriages  are  a  counterpart  of  town  Musal- 
mdn  marriages.  Except  that  many  Sholapur  Musalmdns  have  ceased 
to  perform  the  betrothal  ceremony  since  the  1876-77  famine,  their 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Poona  Musalmdns.  A  few  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  teach  them  to  read  the  Kuran.  About 
twenty  per  cent  of  town  Musalmd,ns,  including  traders  and  Govern- 
ment servants,  teach  their  boys  Mardthi  and  Urdu  and  sometimes 
English.  Almost  all  village  Musalmans  make  their  sons  begin 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  eight  or  nine.  Meman  and  Bohora 
boys  learn  Arabic  enough  to  read  the  Kuran  and  also  Gujard.ti 
and.  Urdu.     On  the  whole,  the  town  Musalmans  are  fairly  off  and 

■except  a  few  craftsmen,  the  village  Musalmd,ns  are  poor. 

The  forty -three  classes  of  Sholapur  Musalmd,ns  may  be  arranged 
into  two  groups,  four  main  classes  and  thirteen  minor  classes  who 
intermarry,  differ  little  in  look  dress  and  customs,  and  together  form 
one  body  ;  and  twenty-seven  separate  communities  most  of  which  are 
distinct  in  matters  of  marriage  and  have  some  peculiar  or  irregular 
customs  or  dress.  The  main  body  of  Musalmans  who  intermarry 
and  differ  little  in  look  dress  or  customs,  besides  the  four  main 
-classes  of  Syeds  Shaikhs  Moghals  and  Pathans,  include  thirteen 
■;minor  classes,  of  whom  the  Wahabis  are  a  separate  religious  sect, 
the  Bedras  are  traders,  the  Atars  or  perfumers  are  shopkeepers,  and 
seven  classes,  including  Barutgars  or  firework  makers,  Kafshgars 
or  embroiderers,  Kalaigars  or  tinners,  Manydrs  or  bracelet  makers, 
Eafugars  or  tailors,  Rangrez  or  dyers,  and  Sutd,rs  or  carpenters  are 
craftsmen,  and  two  classes  Mahawats  or  elephant  drivers  and 
Sd.rbans  or  camel  drivers  are  servants.  Of  the  twenty-six 
separate  communities  six  are  of  uon-local  origin,  of  whom  four 
Bohoras  and  Memans  from  Gujard,t,  Labbays  from  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  Mukris  from  Maisur  are  traders,  and  two  Kdkars  or  Afghans 
and  Pendharis  are  dealers  in  ponies.  Of  the  twenty-one  separate 
communities  of  local  origin  one  is  a  religious  sect  of  Ghair  Mahadis, 
four  Bdgbans  or  fruiterers,  Bojgars  or  millet  beer  sellers,  Tambolis 
or  betel  sellers,  and  Bhadbhunjas  or  parched  grain  dealers  are 
shopkeepers,  two  Bhois  or  fishers  and  Kanjars  or  fowlers  are  animal 
dealers ;  nine  Bakar  Kasdbs  or  mutton-butchers,  G4i  Kasd,bs  or 
beef-butchers,  Gavandis  or  masons,  Momins  or  weavers,  Pinjdris 
or  cotton  teasers,  Patvegars  or  silk  weavers,  Rachbhards  or  Raibharas 
literally  reed-fillers  that  is  weavers,  Sikligars  or  armourers,  and 
Saltangars  or  leather  dyers  are  craftsmen ;  one  Darweshis  or  wild 
beast  keepers  are  tiger  and  bear  showmen  ;   and  four  Bhatyar^s  or 
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cooksj  Dhobis  or  washermen,  Halalkhors  or  sweepers,  and  PakhAlis 
or  water-carriers  are  servants. 

Of  the  four  leading  divisions  of  Musalmd,ns  Moghals,  Pathdns, 
-Shaikhs,  and  Syeds,  all  except  Moghals  are  large  communities 
whose  members  are  found  throughout  the  district. 

Moghals  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district 
especially  in  the  town  of  the  Sholdpur.  They  claim  descent  from 
the  Moghal  conquerors  of  the  Deccan  in  the  seventeenth  century 
(Ahmadnagar  1628  and  Bijapur  in  1686).  By  intermarriage,  and 
probably  because  many  of  them  are  local  converts  who  took  the 
name  Moghal  from  their  patron  or  leader,  they  have  entirely  lost 
their  foreign  appearance.  Their  home-tongue  is  Hindustani,  and, 
like  Shaikhs  and  Syeds  whom  they  are  similar  to  in  look,  they  speak 
Mar^thi  and  Kanarese  with  the  local  Hindus.  The  men  add 
mirza  or  beg  to  their  names  and  the  women  bibi  to  theirs.  The 
men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  full,  and,  except  that  they 
wear  a  MarAtha  turban,  their  dress  is  the  same  as  the  Syed^s  or 
Shaikh's.  The  women  who  wear  the  MarAtha  robe  and  bodice  add 
nothing  to  the  family  income  and  never  appear  in  public.  They 
are  constables,  servants,  messengers,  and  husbandmen,  and  are 
hardworking  and  thrifty  but  badly  off  and  in  debt.  They  are 
Hanafi  Sunnis  and  religious  and  marry  their  daughters  to  PathSns, 
Shaikhs,  and  Syeds.  They  teach  their  children  to  read  the  Kurdn 
and  send  them  to  school  but  are  very  poor. 

Patha'ns,  found  over  the  whole  district  in  large  numbers,  are 
said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Afghao  mercenaries  and  military 
leaders  who  conquered  or  took  service  in  the  Deccan,  or  of  the  local 
converts  who  took  the  name  of  their  leader.  The  men  are  tall, 
dark,  or  olive-skinned  well  made  and  strong.  They  shave  the  head, 
wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  turban  or  headscarf,  a  shirt,  a 
waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The  women  are  well  built 
and  regular  featured  and  dress  in  the  Maratharoba  and  bodice.  The 
men  add  khdn  to  their  names.  Their  home-tongue  is  Hindustaniand 
they  speak  Kanarese  and  Marathi  abroad.  The  women  do  not  appear 
in  pubhc,  and  do  nothing  but  mind  the  house.  The  town  Pathans 
are  soldiers,  constables,  messengers,  and  servants,  and  the  village 
Pathdns  are  husbandmen.  Though  hardworking  and  thrifty  most 
of  them  still  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  1 876-77  famine.  They  do 
not  differ  from  Syeds  and  Shaikhs  or  Moghals  in  their  social  and 
religious  customs  and  give  their  daughters  to  and  take  wives  from 
these  three  classes.  They  are  Sunnis  but  are  very  careless  about 
saying  their  prayers.     They  send  their  children  to  school. 

ShaikllS  in  theory  belong  to  three  leading  Kuraish  families, 
the  Sidikis  who  claim  descent  from  Abu  Bakar  Sidik,  the  Fakirs 
who  claim  descent  from  Umar  al  Pdruk,  and  the  Abbdsis  who  claim 
descent  from  Abb^s  one  of  the  prophet's  nine  uncles.  In  fact  the 
bulk  of  the  Shaikhs  are  chiefly  if  not  entirely  of  local  descent. 
The  men  take  Shaikh  or  Muhammad  before  their  names  and  women 
add  bibi  or  lady  to  theirs.  They  do  not  differ  from  Syeds  in 
look  and  -like  them  speak  Hindustani  at  home.      The  men  shave 
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the  liead  or  let  the  hair  grow  and  wear  full  beards.  The  town 
Shaikhs  wear  a  headscarf  or  dupeta  or  Hindu  turban,  a  shirt,  and  a 
pair  of  tight  trousers,  and  the  village  Shaikhs  a  turban,  waistcoat, 
and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who-  differ  little  in  appearance  from 
high  class  Hindu  women,  dress  in  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice, 
and,  except  the  poor  and  villagers,  do  not  appear  in  public  or  add  to 
the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their 
habits.  The  men  are  husbandmen,  soldiers,  constables,  messengers, 
and  servants,  and  are  hardworking  and  thrifty.  They  are  Sunnis 
of  the  Hanafi.  school  and  are  religious  and  careful  to  repeat  their 
prayers.  They  respect  the  Icdzi  and  employ  him  to  conduct  and 
register  their  marriages.  They  have  no  special  organisation  arid 
marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the  leading  Musalmans. 
They  teach  their  boys  to  read  the  Kuran  and  send  them  to  vernacular 
schools. 

SyedS,  or  Elders,  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  district  from  the 
beginning  of  Musalmdn  rule  in  the  Deccan.  Their  home-tongue  is 
Hindustani  but  they  speak  both  Marafchi  and  Kdnarese  fluently.  As 
a  rule  Syeds  are  larger-boned  and  better  featured  than  the  local 
Musalmans,  and  their  women  are  fair  and  delicate  featured.  The 
men  shave  the. head  and  wear  the  beard  and  dress  in  a  headscarf 
or  dupeta,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  an  overcoat  hanging  to  the 
knees,  a  waistcloth,  or  a  pair  of  loose  trousers.  The  women  wear 
the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  and  neither  appear  in  public  nor  add 
to  the  family  income.  As  a  class  they  are  clean,  neat,  honest, 
hardworking,  and  thrifty.  They  are  landholders,  religious  teachers, 
soldiers,  constables,  and  servants.  They  are  fond  of  ease.  They 
are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are  religious  and  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  respect  and  obey  the  hdzi  and  keep  no  Hindu 
customs.  They  have  no  special  organisation  and  except  that  they 
occasionally  marry  their  daughters  to  Shaikhs  and  take  to  wives  the 
daughters  of  the  regular  Musalmdns,  they  marry  only  among  their 
own  class.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  teach  them  to  read 
the  Kurdn  and  Mardthi  books. 

Twelve  classes  who  are  separate  in  name  only  and  marry  with  the 
four  general  divisions  and  with  each  other  form  part  of  the  main 
body  of  Sholapur  Musalmans. 

Ata'rs,  or  Perfumers,  all  local  converts,  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Sholapur  and  other  towns  and  large  villages.  They  are 
middle-sized,  dark,  and  well  built,  and  speak  Hindustani  at  home 
and  Marathi  or  Kanarese  abroad.  Except  that  they  sometimes 
wear  the  waistcloth  instead  of  trousers,  the  men  dress  in  the  same 
way  as  Pathdns  or  Moghals.  The  women  appear  in  public  and  help 
the  men  in  their  work.  They  sit  at  the  shop  when  the  men  are 
away.  They  are  clean,  neat,  honest,  hardworking,  and  thrifty.  At^rs 
are  dealers  in  scented  oils  and  powders,  but  they  lost  greatly  during 
the  1876-77  famine  and  many  have  since  abandoned  their 
craft  and  taken  to  earn  their  living  as  constables  and  messengers.. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  their  customs  differ  little 
from  those  of  regular  Musalmdns.  They  are  religious,  obey  and 
respect  the  kdzij  and  marry  with  the  regular  Musalmans.     They  teach 
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Barutgars,  or  Firework  Makers,   a  class  of  local  converts  are        MusalmIns. 
found  in  ShoMpur  town.  They  rank  themselves  with  Shaikhs  and  their  Barutgars. 

home-tongue  is  Hindustani.  Of  middle  height,  strongly  made  and 
dark  or  olive-skinned,  they  are  clean,  neat,  and  hardworking.  The 
men  dress  in  a  turban,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and 
shoes,  and  the  women  in  a  Mar^tha  robe  and  bodice.  The  women 
appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  their  work  besides  minding  the 
house.  Barutgars  are  firework  makers  and  their  trade  is  brisk  in  the 
fair  season  especially  at  Divdli  and  during  the  marriage  time.  >  The 
Shahebardt  holidays  also  bring  them  a  good  deal  of  work.  They 
work  to  order,  and  a  few  among  them  are  constables,  messengers, 
and  servants.  Their  social  and  religious  customs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  other  regular  Musalmdns.  They  belong  to  the  Hanafi 
sect  of  Sunnis  and  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  marry 
among  ordinary  Musalmdns  and  have  no  separate  community.  They 
do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  are  a  falling  class. 

BedraS,  immigrants,  from  Maisur,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Bedras. 

the  town  and  cantonment  of  ShoMpur.  They  are  converts  from  the 
great  Bedaru  tribe  of  hunters  and  husbandmen  and  were  converted 
by  and  were  in  the  service  of  Haidar  Ali,  and  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Sholapur  in  1803  with  Colonel  Wellesley's  army.  They 
speak  Hindustani  at  home  and  Marathi  or  Kdnarese  abroad.  They 
are  tall,  middle-sized,  well  made,  and  fair.  The  men  shave  the  head, 
wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf,  a  long  loose-sleeved 
shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  loose  trousers.  The  women  dress  in  the 
Mardtha  robe  and  bodice  and  do  no  work  except  minding  the 
house.  They  are  traders  and  servants  and  being  sober,  hardworking, 
and  thrifty  are  well-to-do.  They  rank  with  the  Pathdns  and  many, 
with  both  Shaikhs  and  Pathans.  They  are  religious  and  differ 
little  from  other  MusalmIns  in  customs.  They  teach  their  children 
to  read  the  Kurdn  and  send  their  sons  to  the  local  vernacular  schools. 

Kafshgars,  or  Shoemakers,  are  local  converts  found  in  small  Kafshgars. 
numbers  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Sholapur  only.  The 
men  are  wheat-coloured  and  middle-sized  and  shave  their  head  but 
wear  the  beard  full.  The  Kafshgar's  home-tongue  is  Hindustani 
but  they  speak  Mardthi  or  Kanarese  abroad,  and,  except  that  the 
men  sometimes  wear  trousers,  their  ordinary  dress  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  Maratha  Kunbis.  Their  women  appear  in  public  and 
mind  the  house.  Kafshgars  are  makers  of  the  embroidered  red 
or  yellow  broadcloth  shoes  which  are  generally  worn  by  Musalmdn 
married  women  for  one  or  two  years  after  marriage.  Since  the 
1876-77  famine  many  shoemakers  have  left  their  trade  for 
Government  service  as  constables  and  messengers.  Kafshgars  marry 
with  the  lower  classes  of  Musalmdns  and  do  not  form  a  separate 
community.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  obey  the  kdzi, 
but  are  not  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  Their  social  and  religious 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  regular  Musalmdns,  They  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school  and  are  a  decaying  class. 
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Kala'igars,  or  Tinners,  all  local  converts,  are  found  in  small 
numbers  all  over  tlie  district.  In  lookj  dress,  speech,  character,  and 
religion  they  are  similar  to  Kafshgars  and  their  customs'are  the  same 
as  regular  Musalman  customs.  As  a  class  they  are  hardworking  and 
thrifty  and  their  women  do  not  appear  in  public  or  help  them  in 
their  work.  They  tin  copper  and  brass  vessels  and  are  chiefly 
employed  by  Musalmdns  and  Europeans  who  pay  them  8s.  to  10s. 
(Rs.  4-5)  the  hundred  vessels.  A  few  are  constables  and  messengers 
and  some  are  servants.  They  belong  to  the  Hanafi  sect  of  Sunnis 
and  have  no  special  organisation.  They  are  religious  and  careful 
to  say  their  prayers  and  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Maha'wats,  or  Elephant  DriverSj  the  descendants  of  local  con- 
verts, are  found  in  the  cantonment  of  Shold.pur.  In  look^  speech, 
dress,  character,  and  customs  they  resemble  regular  Musalmans. 
Since  they  have  found  their  services  in  less  demand  than  before 
the  British  rule,  they  have  become  husbandmen,  messengers,  and 
servants.  They  are  religious  and  send  their  boys  to  school  and 
teach  them  to  read  the  Kur^n.     They  are  fairly  off. 

Manya'rs,  or  Bangle  Sellers,  the  descendants  of  local  converts, 
are  found  in  small  numbers  in  towns.  They  resemble  other  regular 
Musalmdns  in  speech,  look,  dress,  and  character,  and  are  neat,  clean, 
hardworking,  and  thrifty.  Their  women  do  not  appear  in  public, 
but,  besides  minding  the  house,  help  the  men  in  their  calling.  The 
Manydrs  sell  glass  and  wax  bangles  and  deal  in  hardware.  They  buy 
their  articles  wholesale  from  the  local  Hindu  traders  and  Bohords  and 
sell  them  retail.  They  are  religious  and  their  social  and  religious 
customs  are  the'same  as  those  of  J'egular  Musalmdns.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits.  Their  calling  is 
well  paid  and  they  are  fairly  off. 

Rafugars,  or  Darners,  descendants  of  local  converts,  are  found  in 
•small  numbers  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  ShoMpur.  They  rank 
themselves  with  Shaikhs  and  are  similar  to  them  in  look,  speech, 
dress,  and  character.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and 
are  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and  obey  and  respect  their  Icdzi. 
Their  social  and  religious  customs  are  the  same  as  Shaikh  customs. 
Besides  darners  many  are  soldiers,  constables,  and  servants.  Though 
hardworking  and  thrifty  as  a  class  they  are  badly  off.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  poor. 

Hangrez,  or  Dyers,  descendants  of  local  converts,  are  found  in 
towns  only.  They  are  middle-sized,  strong  and  well  built  and  their 
women  are  fair  and  regular  featured.  Their  home- tongue  is 
Hindustani  and  they  are  neat,  clean,  and  hardworking.  In  look  and 
dress  they  resemble  regular  Musalmdns  and  their  women  appear  in 
public  and  help  in  preparing  colours  besides  minding  the  house.  They 
dye  robes,  turbans,  scarfs,  and  constable's  trousers.  Their  calling 
is  well  paid  and  their  trade  is  brisk  in  the  fair  weather  especially 
during  the  marriage  months  and  the  Bivdli  and  Shimga,  holidays. 
They  belong  to  the  Hanafi  Sunni  sect  but  are  very  careless  in  saying' 
their  prayers.  They  have  no  separate  organisation  and  their 
social  and  religious  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  regular 
Musalmdns.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new 
pursuits.     But  their  calling  is  well  paid  and  they  are  fairly  off. 
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Sa'rba'ns,  or  Gamel  Drivers,  are  descendants  of  local  converts  of 
the  Hindu  class  of  the  same  name  and  are  found  in  the  town  of 
Sholdpur.  They  are  dark,  middle-sized,  regular  featured  and 
strong,  and  their  home-tongue  is  Hindustani.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  MarAthas.  Their  women  appear  in  public,  and,  except 
that  they  mind  the  house,  do  not  help  the  men  in  their  work. 
Both  men  and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits,  but,  though 
hardworking  atod  thrifty,  they  are  seldom  well-to-do.  Under  the 
British  Government  the  demand  for  their  services  has  fallen,  and 
many  have  taken  to  new  pursuits.  Some  are  constables  and  a  few 
are  messengers  and  servants.  They  are  religious  and  belong  to  the 
Hanafi  sect  or  Sunnis.  They  teach  their  children  to  read  the 
Kurdn  and  do  not  differ  from  regular  Musalmans  in  religious  or 
social  customs.  They  are  a  poor  class.  None  of  them  have  risen 
to  any  high  position  under  the  British. 

Suta'rs,  or  Carpenters,  descendants  of  local  converts  from  the 
Sutdr  caste,  are  found  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  ShoMpur. 
In  look  and  speech  they  resemble  regular  Musalmans,  and,  except 
that  they  do  not  wear  the  trousers  and  that  their  clothes  are  dirty, 
their  ordinary  dress  does  not  differ  from  the  Shaikh  or  Pathdn 
dress.  The  women  dress  in  the  Mard,tha  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in 
public,  and  do  nothing  but  mind  the  house.  They  are  carpenters  and 
earn  £1  4s.  to  £3  (Es.  12-30)  a  month.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
school  but  are  careless  of  fulfilling  their  religious  duties.  They  practise 
all  the  regular  Musalman  observances  and  have  no  special  community 
rules  for  themselves.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  They 
are  hardworking  and  well  paid  but  they  are  given  to  drinking 
country  liquor  and  are  badly  off. 

There  are  two  or  three  Wahdbi  preachers  in  the  town  of  Sholapur 
who  try  to  persuade  the  people  to  join  their  sect.  The  movement 
has  not  met  with  the  support  of  the  learned  or  rich  and  has  made 
little  progress.  Their  converts  are  chiefly  from  Mukris,  Pendhdris, 
and  a  few  betel-sellers,  all  of  them  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Still 
these  converts  have  received  their  doctrines  with  great  care  and 
readiness  and  have  begun  to  attend  regularly  five  times  a  day  in  the 
mosques  for  prayers. 

Of  the  twenty-six  separate  communities,  the  four  of  non-local 
origin  are  : 

Boliora's  mostly  immigrants  from  Gujardt  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  the  town  of  Sholapur.  They  are  partly  of  Hindu  and 
partly  of  Arab  and  Persian  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Gujard,t  to  ShoMpur  about  forty  years  ago.  Their  home-tongue  is 
Gujarati  and  they  speak  Hindustani  abroad.  They  are  thin  tall  and 
fair,  the  men  shave  the  head  and  wear  full  beards  and  dress  in  a 
white  turban,  a  long  white  Gujardt  Hindu  coat,  a  shirt  falling  below 
the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  of  white  or  striped  cotton. 
The  women,  who  are  delicate  fair-skinned  and  regular  featured, 
dress  in  a  coloured  cotton  or  silk  petticoat,  a  backless  short-sleeved 
bodice,  and  a  coloured  cotton  headscarf.  When  they  go  out  of 
doors  they  throw  a  dark  cloak  over  their  head  which  covers  the 
body  to  the  ankles,  with  gauze  openings  for  the  eyes.  Both  men 
and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits  and  have  a  lar^ge  store 
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of  Chinaware  and  copper  vessels.  All  are  shopkeepers  dealing  in 
Englisli  hardware,  drugs,  and  piece-goods,  and  make  tin  pots  and 
looking  glasses.  They  buy  their  articles  through  agents  in  Bombay. 
As  a  class  they  are  honest,  hardworking,  and  well-to-do ;  the  women 
do  nothing  but  mind  the  house.  They  marry  among  themselves 
alone,  and,  though  they  dine  with  other  Musalmans,  they  form  an 
altogether  separate  community.  In  religion  they  are  Shias  of  the 
Ism^li  sect,  believe  in  the  twelve  Imdms  or  saints,  and  hold  in 
great  respect  the  MuUa  Sdheb  of  Surat,  the  high  priest  of  their 
faith.  One  of  the  rich  traders  of  their  community  is  appointed  the 
Mulla  Saheb's  deputy  at  Sholdpur,  and  collects  the  high  priest's 
dues  which  vary  fi'om  2s.  (Re.  1)  to  the  fifth  of  each  man's  income. 
They  have  a  separate  mosque  where  they  preach  without  the  help 
of  any  priest.  Though  they  do  not  associate  with  ordinary 
Musalmd,ns  there  is  no  great  difference  in  their  customs  and 
observances.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is  that  their  month  begins 
with  the  full-moon  and  their  feast  and  fast  days  fall  a  fortnight  before 
those  of  the  Sunnis.  They  send  their  children  to  ordinary  Mulla 
schools  where  they  learn  to  read  the  Kuran,  and  teach  them  Gujariti 
at  home.     They  are  a  rising  class. 

Ga'ikasa'bs,  or  Beef-butchers,  descendants  of  local  converts,  are 
found  in  small  numbers  in  the  Sholflpur  cantonment.  They  say 
their  forefathers  were  converted  by  Tipu  Sultan  (1783- 1799)  and 
came  to  Sholapur  with  General  Wellesley's  camp.  Their  home- 
tongue  is  Hindustani.  Except  that  they  wear  the  beard  full,  in  look 
and  dress  beef-butchers  resemble  mutton-butchers.  The  women 
dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  in  selling 
beef.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  habits. 
They  kill  both  cows  and  buffaloes  buying  cows  at  £1  to  £1  10s. 
(Rs.  10-15)  each  and  buffaloes  at  10s.  to  £1  (Rs.  5  - 10).  They  have 
fixed  shops  and  sell  beef  to  Musalmdns  and  Christians,  and  buffalo 
flesh  to  a  few  Christians  and  Musalmans  and  to  Mhdrs,  Bhangis, 
Mdngs,  and  other  low-caste  Hindus.  They  sell  cow  beef  at  l|d  to 
3d.  (1-2  as.)  a  pound  and  buffalo  beef  at  |^.  tol^d  (^-la.)  a  pound. 
They  sell  the  hides  to  the  local  Ch^mbhdrs.  They  are  hardworking 
but  extremely  fond  of  date  palm  juice,  and  are  seldom  well-to-do. 
They  have  no  separate  organisation  and  their  customs  are  the  same 
as  those  of  ordinary  Musalmdns.  They  belong  to  the  Hanafi  school 
of  Sunnis  in  name  only  as  they  are  said  to  be  very  careless  in  repeat- 
ing their  prayers.  They  are  illiterate  themselves,  and  do  not  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  are  a  poor  class. 

Mehma'us,  ^    properly  Momins  or  Believers,  immigrants  from 


1  The  Cutch  Mehmina  through  whom  probably  the  Halai  Mehmdns  changed  their 
faith  are  said  to  have  been  converted  to  IsliLm  in  Sind  in  1422  by  an  Arab  missionary 
named  Yusufudin  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  saint  Mohidin  Jilani  commonly, 
known  as  the  saint  of  saints  or  pirdn  pii:  Yusufudin  succeeded  at  first  in  winning 
over  two  leading  men  of  the  Lohina  caste  named  HansrAj  and  Sundarji,  and  a  large 
number  of  LohAnds  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  two  followed  them  and  thus 
a  separate  community  was  formed  with  Sundarji  or  Adamji  as  he  was  called  after  his 
conversion  at  their  head.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after,  in  1S14,  a 
large  body  of  MusalniAns  moved  from  Sind  to  Cutch  which  since  then  has  become  the 
head-quaiters  of  the  Mehmdns  or  Momins, 
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Outcli  tave  two  houses  in  ShoMpur  town.  They  are  chiefly  descended 
from  converts  of  the  Cutch  Lohdna  caste  and  are  said  to  have 
come  to  ShoMpur  from  Bombay  within  the  last  sixty  years. 
Their  home-tongae  is  a  mixture  of  Cutchi  and  Hindustani  and  they 
speak  Hindustani  abroad.  They  are  tall,  fair,  and  well  made.  The 
men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  full.  They  dress  in  a 
headscarf,  a  long  overcoat,  a  waistcoat,  a  long  shirt  falling  to  the 
knees,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers.  Their  women  are  delicate,  fair, 
and  regular  featured,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf,  a  long  silken  shirt 
falling  to  the  ankles,  and  a  pair  of  loose  silk  trousers.  They  seldom 
wear  the  bodice.  They  do  not  appear  in  public,  and  mind  the 
house  only.  As  a  class  they  are  clean,  neat,  and  hardworking  and 
deal  in  English  cloth,  furniture,  and  other  Europe  articles.  They 
marry  among  themselves  only,  and  form  a  distinct  community  but 
have  no  separate  class  organisation  and  no  headman.  They  respect 
and  obey  the  kdzi  of  the  ordinaiy  Musalmans  and  associate  with 
them  in  every  respect.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and 
are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  teach  their  children  to 
read  the  Kuran.  Many  men  learn  to  read  and  write  Marsithi,  but 
none  of  them  knows  English,  but  as  a  class  they  are  hardworking 
and  thrifty  and  as  their  calling  is  well  paid  they  are  a  well-to-do 
and  rising  class. 

Mukris  said  to  mean  Deniers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over 
the  whole  district.  They  are  immigrants  from  Maisur  and  are  said 
to  be  descendants  of  Hindus  of  the  Laman  tribe  who  were  converted 
by  Tipu  SultAn  (1785  - 1799).  They  call  themselves  Patans  or  people 
from  Seringapatam  and  seem  to  have  got  the  name  Mukris  or  Deniers 
for  their  proverbial  dishonesty.^  They  say  they  came  to  ShoMpur 
with  General  Wellesley's  army  in  1803.^  Their  home-tongue  is 
Hindustani.  They  are  tall,  dark,  strong,  and  regular  featured. 
The  men  wear  full  beards  and  dress  in  a  loosely  tied  particoloured 
headscarf,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair-  of  tight  trousers  or  a 
waistcloth.  The  women  who  are  tall  like  the  men  but  fairer  and 
thinner,  except  that  the  old  women  among  thqm  wear  a  Maratha 
robe  and  bodice,  dress  in  a  headscarf,  a  bodice,  and  a  striped  cotton 
petticoat  ,•  they  are  clean  and  neat,  appear  in  public  and  mind  the 
house  only.  The  men  have  no  taste  for  showy  furniture  and  deal 
in  corn,  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  groceries,  which  they  buy  whole- 
sale and  sell  retail.  They  are  proverbial  cheats,  and  being- 
hardworking  and  thrifty  are  well-to-do.  They  form  a  separate  - 
community  with  a  headman  called  chaudhari  generally  chosen 
by  the  caste  people  from  among  the  richer  families.  The 
chaudhari  punishes  breaches  of  social  rules  with  fines  and  caste 
feasts.     They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  respect  and  obey 
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'  Regarding  the  origin  of  these  people  the  story  is  told  that  a  servant  of  Tipa 
Sultin  bought  a  quarter  or  man  of  corn  from  a  Mukri  and  found  10  lbs.  (5  ahers) 
less  on  weighing  it  at  home.  He  brought  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the  Sultto  who 
sent  for  the  corn  dealer  and  demanded  an  explanation.  The  Mukri  denied  the 
fact  and  made  the  full  weight  in  the  presence  of  the  king  who  had  twice  weighed 
the  corn  before  and  had  found  it  short.  The  king  was  embarrassed  and  had  nothing 
to  say  against  the  man,  and  gave  him  the  name  Denier. 

'  These  aiid  other  classes  probably  came  with  General  Munroin  1818  not  in  1803^ 
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tte  Mzi  of  the  regular  Musalm^ns.  They  teach  their  boys  to  read 
and  write  Mardthi.  Besides  as  corn  dealers  they  serve  as  constables^ 
contractors^  messengers,  and  servants.     They  are  a  rising  class. 

The  twenty  separate  communities  of  local  origin  are : 
Ba'gba'ns,  literally  gardeners  or  fruiterers,  all  descended  from 
local  Kunbis  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  towns  and  large 
villages.  In  speech  and  look  they  resemble  ordinary  Musalmdns,  and, 
except  that  they  do  not  wear  trousers,  their  daily  dress  is  the 
same  as  the  regular  Musalman  dress.  The  women  wear  the  Maratha 
robe  and  a  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their 
calling.  As  a  class  Bdgbdns  are  dirty,  but  hardworking,  honest, 
orderly,  and  thrifty,  and  are  fruit  and  vegetable  sellers.  A  few  among 
them  are  well-to-do  but  many  of  them  are  in  debt.  They  nominally 
belong  to  the  Hanafi  sect  of  Sunnis  but  practically  are  Hindus 
worshipping  regular  Hindu  gods,  keeping  the  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  eschewing  beef.  They  marry  among  themselves  and 
form  a  separate  community  with  a  headman  chosen  from  among 
their  richest  families.  The  head  with  the  consent  of  the  majority,  of 
the  castemen  punishes  breaches  of  social  rules  with  fines  which 
generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasts.  They  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  falling  class. 

Bakar  KasaTjS,  or  Mutton-butchers,  descended  from  converts  of 
the  Lad  Kasab  caste,  are  found  in  large  numbers  all  over  the  district. 
They  trace  their  conversion  partly  to  Aurangzeb  and  partly  to  Tipii 
Sultdn  of  Maisur.  They  are  said  to  have  come  to  ShoMpur  with 
the  army  of  General  Wellesley,  but  are  more  likely  to  have  come 
with  General  Munro  in  1818.  They  have  two  subdivisions  Kdmlds 
or  blanket-wearers  and  Kanndds  or  quilt-wearers.  KdmMs  found  in 
the  Deccan  and  Karn^tak  work  as  butchers  only  while  the  Kaundas 
are  found  only  in  the  Nizdm's  country  and  are  called  Ghaknavd,14s 
or  boiled  mutton  sellers.  The  Sholdpur  Kdmlds  speak  Hindustani 
at  home  and  Marathi  or  Kdnarese  abroad.  The  men  shave  the  head 
and  either  shave  the  beard  or  wear  it  short.  A  few  wear  gold 
earrings,  a  little  larger  than  women's  earrings,  and  dress  in  a 
turban,  a  waistcoat,  a  waistcloth,  or  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The 
women  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and 
help  in  selling  mutton.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy, 
but  hardworking  and  thrifty.  They  have  fixed  shops  and  never 
hawk  flesh  about  the  streets.  As  a  class  they  are  orderly,  honest, 
and  well-to-do.  Except  that  they  ask  the  kdzi  to  register  their 
marriages  or  employ  him  at  their  deaths,  they  never  perform  any 
Musalman  rites  or  associate  with  other  Musalmins.  They  keep  all 
Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  hold  beef -butchers  in  contempt,  and  eschew 
beef.  Their  names  are  the  same  as  Hindu  names  and  they  form  a 
separate  community  under  their  headman  or  pdtil  who  settles  social 
disputes  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  caste.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits,  live  in  comfort 
and  lay  by. 

Bhadbhunja's,  or  Grain  Parchers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in 
all  towns  and  large  villages.  They  are  dark,  strong,  and  well  built, 
abd,  except  that  they  wear  the  beard,  in  look  speech  and  dress  they 
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resemble  Upper  Indians  or  Pardeshis.  The  women  wear  a  Mardtha 
robe  and  bodioBj  appear  in  public,  and  help  in  parching  grain.  Aa 
a  class  they  are  dirty  and  untidy  but  orderly  and  hardworking. 
Though  many  of  them  are  thrifty^  as  a  class  Bhadbhunjas  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  but  seldom 
say  their  prayers,  and  their  customs  are  a  mixture  of  Hindu  and 
Musalmdn  rites.  They  marry  only  among  themselves  and  have 
a  well  organised  union  under  their  headman  who  is  chosen  from 
among  the  richest  families.  He  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who 
breaks  caste  rules.  They  differ  from  ordinary  Musalmdns  in 
eschewing  beef,  keeping  Hindu  feasts,  and  offering  vows  to  Hindu 
gods.  They  respect  and  obey  the  kdzi  whom  they  employ  to 
register  their  marriages  and  sometimes  to  settle  their  caste  disputes. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 
Besides  as  grain  parchers  they  earn  their  living  as  servants  and 
labourers  and  are  a  poor  class. 

Bojgars,  or  Boj  or  Millet  Beer  Sellers,  local  converts  of  the  Bhoi 
caste,  are  scattered  in  small  numbers  over  the  district.  They  speak 
Hindustani  at  home  and  Mar^thi  or  Kdnarese  abroad.  They  are 
dark  spare  tall  and  rough  featured,  shave  the  head,  and  wear  the 
beard  full.  The  men  dress  in  a  Mardtha  turban,  a  shirt,  a  coat, 
and  a  waistcloth,  and  the  women  in  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice. 
The  women  appear  in  public,  but  mind  the  house  only.  As  a  class 
Bojgars  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits  but  are  given  to  smoke 
hemp  flower  and  drink  liquor  and  sell  millet  beer  at  their  fixed 
shops.  Besides  at  liquor  shops  the  men  and  women  work  as 
labourers .  Some  among  the  men  are  fishers  and  palanquin  bearers. 
They  are  careless  of  the  future,  spend  what  they  daily  earn,  and 
are  poorly  clad  and  generally  in  debt.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
sect  and  though  careless  in  saying  their  prayers  they  obey  and  respect 
the  kdzi  and  employ  him  to  register  their  marriages.  They  marry 
among  themselves  and  form  a  distinct  community  under  a  headman 
chosen  from  among  the  oldest  and  richest  families.  They  have  a 
caste  council.  They  are  unlettered  themselves  and  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Bhois,  or  Fishers  and  Palanquin  Bearers,  descended  from  local 
converts  of  the  Hindu  tribe  of  the  same  name,  are  found  over  the 
whole  district.  They  speak  Hindustd,ni  among  themselves  and 
Mardthi  or  Kanarese  with  others.  The  men  are  dark,  middle-sized, 
and  well  made,  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a 
Maratha  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women  are 
fairer  than  the  men,  wear  the  Maratha  robe  and  bodice,  and  appear 
in  public  but  do  not  add  to  the  family  income.  As  a  class  Bhois 
are  dirty  and  untidy.  The  men  are  palanquin  bearers  but  except  on. 
marriage  occasions  among  the  Musalmans  the  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices has  ceased  since  the  time  of  the  opening  of  roads  and  railways. 
As  a  class  they  are  badly  off.  Some  among  them  have  become  millet 
beer  sellers,  fishers,  constables,  messengers,  and  servants.  They 
are  hardworking  but  given  to  drink.  They  marry  among  themselves 
or  with  Bojgars  and  form  a  separate  community.  They  have  strong 
Hindu  leanings,  eschew  beef,  and  keep  Hindu  festivals.     Though 
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Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  scHool  in  name,  they  seldom  pray  or  keep 
Musalmdn  customs.  They  obey  and  respect  the  kdzi  and  employ 
him  to  register  their  marriages.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Bhatya'ra'S,  or  Cooks,  probably  descended  from  local  converts,, 
are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  They  speak 
Hindustani  with  themselves  and  Kdnarese  or  Marathi  abroad.  In 
look  and  dress  they  do  not  differ  from  ordinary  Musalmans.  The 
women  dress  in  the  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the 
men  in  their  work.  As  a  class  Bhatydrds  are  dirty  and  untidy  in 
their  habits  and  are  boarding-housekeepers.  They  have  fixed 
boarding  houses  which  are  scarcely  supplied  with  any  furniture 
except  mats  and  are  often  dirty.  Their  customers  are  chiefly 
travellers  and  poor  houseless  labourers  and  the  men  are  often 
employed  to  cook  Musalmdn  dinner  parties.  They  make  Is.  to  4s. 
(Rs.  i-2)  a  day  and  their  women  manage  the  boarding  house. 
Though  hardworking  and  earning  much  they  waste  their  money  in 
drink  and  are  poor.  They  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a 
distinct  body  under  a  headman  chosen  from  among  their  richer 
families.  Though  they  call  themselves  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school 
they  seldom  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  or  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  none  of  them  have  risen  to  any 
high  position. 

Dhobis,  or  Washermen,  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same 
name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  In  look 
speech  and  dress  they  resemble  ordinary  Musalmdns  and  their  social 
and  religious  customs  are  the  same  as  Musalman  customs.  Their 
women  appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  washing  clothes.  As 
a  class  Dhobis  are  clean  and  neat,  hardworking,  sober,  and  thrifty. 
The  men  make  12s.  to  £1  16s.  (Rs.  6  -  18)  a  month  but  many  are  given 
to  drinking  date-palm  juice  and  are  seldom  well-to-do.  They  have 
a  headman  and  a  caste  council  and  marry  among  themselves  only. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  sect  but  they  never  say  their  prayers 
and  have  strong  Hindu  leanings,  eschewing  beef  and  keeping  Hindu 
feasts  and  making  vows  to  Hindu,  gods.  They  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  falling  class. 

Gavandis,  or  Kadias,  local  converts  of  the  caste  of  the  same 
name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  towns  and  large  villages.  They 
speak  Hindustani  at  home  and  Mardthi  abroad.  They  ate  strong 
dark  and  well  made.  The  men  shave  the  head  but  wear  the  beard 
and  dress  in  a  Maratha  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The 
women  who  are  generally  of  middle  height  and  fairei-  than  the  men 
wear  a  robe  and  bodice  and  appear  in  public  but  do  not  work  except 
minding  the  house.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy  but 
hardworking.  They  are  stone  masons  and  bricklayers  and  are  paid 
6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.)  a  day.  They  marry  among  themselves,  form  a 
separate  community  and  have  a  caste  council  of  elders  who  punish 
wrong-doers  with  fines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasts. 
They  say  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  but  have  strong 
Hindu  leanings,  making  vows  to  Hindu  gods,  eschewing  beef,  and 
keeping  Hindu  festivals.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  are  a  falling  class. 
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Ghair  Mahadis,  or  Anti-Mahadis,  whobelieve  ihattlielast  Imam 
or  Saviour  has  come,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole 
district.  The  founder  of  their  sect  was  Muhammad  Mahadi, 
son  of  Syedkhan  of  Jaunpur  who  was  born  in  1443  (847  h.).  He 
began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  forty  as  a  saint  or  wali  and  drew 
round  him  a  number  of  followers  both  at  Mecca  and  at  Jaunpur^ 
In  1497  he  openly  called  himself  the  looked-for  Mahadi  and  his 
public  career  was  marked  by  a  number  of  miracles.  After  his 
death  in  1504  from  fever  his  son  with  a  few  followers  came  to  the 
Deccan,  and  in  1520,  Burhan  Nizamshah  of  Ahmadnagar  became  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  sect  Mahadi.  Even  now  their  largest  number 
of  Grhair  Mahadis  are  found  in  Ahmadnagar.  Their  converts 
wore  chiefly  low  and  ignorant  Musalmdns.  Though  free  to  profess 
their  opinions  the  Ghair  Mahadis  still  practise  caution  or  tahiyab,  and 
most  of  them  are  anxious  to  pass  as  orthodox  Musalmans.  They 
speak  Hindustd,nij  and,  except  that  they  hold  that  Muhammad 
Mahadi  is  the  last  Imdm  or  expected  Saviour  and  that  they  do  not 
repent  for  their  sins  or  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  they  do  not 
differ  from  regular  Musalmdns  in  look  dress  or  customs.  They 
marry  among  themselves  and  live  in  circles  or  dairds  governed  by 
rules  of  their  own.  Both  men  and  women  are  clean,  neat,  honest, 
hardworking,  orderly,  and  thrifty.  The  women  dress  in  a  Maratha 
robe  and  bodice  and  do  not  work  beyond  minding  the  house.  The 
men  dress  like  regular  Musalmans  and  are  constables,  messengers, 
and  servants.  They  take  to  new  pursuits  and  are  fairly  off.  They 
teach  their  boys  to  read  the  Kuran  and  send  them  to  school.  They 
are  a  steady  class. 

Halalkliors,  or  Sweepers,  perhaps  descended  from  local  converts 
of  the  Bhangi  caste,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Shold-pur. 
Except  that  they  are  nightsoil-men  they  do  not  differ  from  other 
Musalmans  in  look  dress  and  social  and  religious  customs.  The 
women  work  as  much  as  the  men.  As  a  class  they  are  dirty  and 
untidy  in  their  habits,  hardworking  but  given  to  drinking  date-palm 
juice.  They  have  a  separate  caste  council  and  a  headman  called  pdtil. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  have  strong  Hindu 
leanings.  They  employ  the  kdzi  at  their  marriages  and  deaths 
and  attend  mosque  only  on  the  BaJcar  Ids  and  the  Ramzdn  days. 
They  do  not  associate  with  other  Musalmdns  who  look  down  on  them. 
They  are  considered  impure,  and  are  not  allowed  to  read  or  even  to 
touch  the  Kurdn.  They  worship  Hindu  gods  and  keep  Hindu 
feasts.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  are  a  low 
and  poor  class. 

Kanja'rs,  or  Poulterers,  probably  descended  from  local  converts 
of  the  V^adar  or  PArdhi  tribes,  are  found  in  small  numbers  over  the 
whole  district.  Their  home-tongue  is  Hindustani  and  all  are  tall 
dark  and  thin.  The  men  wear  the  beard  and  dress  in  a  waistcloth, 
a  waistcoat,  and  a  Mardtha  turban.  The  women  wear  the  Mard,tha 
robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  in  rearing  and  selling 
poultry.  As  a  class  Kanjdrs  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  habits,  rear 
and  sell  poultry,  and  make  hemp  ropes  and  coir.  Though  hardwork- 
ing and  thrifty  in  managing  the  house  both  men  and  women  ara 
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given  to  drink.  The  women  are  proverbially  quarrelsome.  Except  that 
they  say  that  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  ask  the  kdzi 
to  register  their  marriages  they  are  Hindus  in  religion,  worshipping 
all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  and  keeping  the  regular  Hindu  fasts 
and  feasts.  They  form  a  separate  community  under  their  headman 
or  chaudhari  who  settles  social  disputes  and  punishes  breaches  of 
social  rules  with  fines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasts. 
They  marry  among  themselves  only  and  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school  but  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Momins,  or  Weavers,  probably  local  converts  of  the  Koshti  or  Sffi 
clasSj  are  found  in  large  numbers  over  the  whole  district.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  converted  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  an  Arabic 
preacher  Pir  Syed  Husein  Gaisudardz  or  Khdv  Bunda  Nawaz  who 
died  in  1408  (825  H.)  at  Gulbarga.  The  descendants  of  this  saint  or 
pir  still  hold  the  position  of  religious  teachers  or  pirjddds  to  the 
Sholdpur  Momins  who  call  themselves  the  pirjddds'  disciples  or 
murids  and  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute.  Except  that  they  wear  the 
beard  and  speak  Hindustani  at  home,  in  look  dress  and  speech  they 
resemble  the  Hindu  weavers,  and  their  women  appear  in  public  and 
help  in  weaving.  Both  men  and  women  as  a  rule  are  dirty  and 
untidy,  but  honest,  orderly,  and  hardworking.  They  are  weavers  and 
use  English  yam  as  it  is  cleaner  and  finer  than  local  hand-made  yarn. 
The  well-to-do  among  them  employ  servants  to  work  under  them. 
They  sell  their  goods  to  cloth  merchants  in  Sholapur  or  go  hawking 
them  from  place  to  place.  Except  during  the  rains  their  work  is 
Gonstant.  Their  goods  are  in  great  demand  especially  during  the 
marriage  seasons  from  January  to  June.  They  work  both  day  and 
night  with  short  intervals  for  food  and  rest.  Owing  to  the  reduced 
condition  of  the  Sholapur  people  in  consequence  of  the  1876-77 
famine,  Momins'  goods  are  not  in  so  much  demand  as  they  once  were, 
and  thoughhardworkingthey  are  given  to  date  palm  juice  drinking  and 
are  badly  ofE.  The  women  work  as  much  as  the  men  and  mind  the 
house.  They  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a  separate  body 
under  their  headman  or  chcmdhari  who  is  chosen  from  among  their 
rich  and  well-to-do  families,  and  punishes  breaches  of  social  rules 
with  fines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  caste  feasts.  They  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  sect  and  though  seldom  careful  to  say  their 
prayers,  they  obey  the  kdzi  and  perform  all  the  leading  Masalmdn 
ceremonies.  They  pay  great  respect  to  the  Gulbarga  saint  by  whom 
their  forefathers  were  converted  to  Islam  and  to  his  descendants. 
They  pay  them  yearly  dues  and  bury  a  roll  of  written  paper  contain- 
ing the  pedigree  of  the  saint  with  their  dead  under  the  belief  that 
the  angels  of  death  Munkir  and  Nakir  will  cease  to  tease  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  when  they  see  the  paper.  A  few  among  them  teach 
their  boys  to  read  the  KurdrU  and  send  their  boys  to  school.  Two 
Momins  are  employed  as  English  clerks  and  one  rich  Momin  is  a 
Municipal  Commissioner  at  Sholapur. 

Paklia'lisorWaterCarriers,probably  descended  from  local  converts 
from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name,  are  found  in  small  numbers 
in  towns  only.  Except  that  they  wear  a  heavy  gold  earring,  the 
Pakhalis  do  not  difEer  from  ordinary  Musalmans  in  dress,  look,  speecij 
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and  customs.  The  women  appear  in  public,  mind  the  house,  and 
help  the  men  in  their  work.  As  a  rule  Pakh^lis  are  clean,  neat, 
hardworking,  and  orderly.  They  are  water-suppliers  and  carry 
water  in  leather  bags  on  their  bullocks'  back.  They  are  employed 
by  Pdrsis,  Musalmlns^  and  Europeans,  but  their  calling  is  poorly 
paid  and  many  of  the  men  are  given  to  intoxicating  drinks  and 
drugs.  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  have  a  separate 
caste  council  and  headman  who  settles  social  disputes  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  castemen,  and  punishes  breaches 
of  social  rules  with  fines  which  generally  take  the  form  of  caste 
feasts.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  have  strong  Hindu 
leanings,  worshipping  Hindu  gods,  keeping  Hindu  feasts  and  fasts, 
and  eschewing  beef.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school, 

Pendha'ris,  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  ShoMpur  cantonment, 
are  descended  from  converts  from  mixed  Hindu  classes,  who,  before 
the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  India  were  a  dread 
and  plague  to  the  country.  They  have  a  mixture  of  local  and  Upper 
Indian  blood,  and  speak  a  mixture  of  rough  Hindustani  Mdlvi  and 
Mardthi.  As  a  class  they  are  tall,  dark,  strong,  and  well  made.  The 
men  either  shave  the  head  or  cut  the  head,  hair  close,  wear  the 
beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  dirty  and  untidy  turban,  a  shirt,  a  waist- 
coat, and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women  who 
are  rather  fairer  than  the  men,  wear  a  dirty  Mardtha  robe  and 
bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family  income  by  selling 
fuel,  grass,  eggs,  and  fowls.  Though  hardworking  they  are  neither 
sober  nor  honest.  The  men  keep  ponies  and  work  as  servants  and 
labourers.  They  marry  among  themselves,  and  have  a  separate  caste 
council  and  a  headman  or  jamdddr  who  settles  their  social  disputes 
at  meetings  of  castemen.  They  eschew  beef  and  worship  Tallamma. 
In  religion  they  say  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  their 
customs  are  the  same  as  ordinary  Musalmdn  customs.  Of  late  some 
among  them  have  begun  to  attend  the  mosque  and  to  leave 
worshipping  Hindu  gods.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or 
take  to  new  pursuits. 

Panjnigars,  or  Sizers,  descended  from  local  converts,  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  towns  only.  They  speak  Hindustani  among 
themselves  and  Mardthi  or  Kdnarese  with  Hindus.  They  are  dark 
strong  and  middle-sized.  The  men  wear  the  beard  full  and  dress  like 
other  Musalmans.  The  women,  who  are  fairer  than  the  men  and 
regular  featured,  dress  in  the  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in 
public,  mind  the  house,  and  help  the  men  in  their  work.  Both  men 
and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits.  They  are  hardworking, 
but  given  to  drinking  date-palm  juice,  and  hence  are  poorly  clad  and 
seldom  well-to-do.  They  form  a  separate  body  under  their  headman 
and  marry  among  themselves  only.  They  call  themselves  Sunnis  of 
the  Hanafi  sect  but  seldom  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send 
their  children  to  school. 

Patvegars,  or  Tassel  Twisters,  descended  from  local  converts  of 

the  caste  of  the  same  name,  are  found  scattered  over  the  district  in 

small  numbers.     In  look  speech  and  dress  they  resemble  other  local 

Musalmdns  and  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  habits.     They  are  tassel 
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twisters,  make  silk  buttons^  deck  pearl  and  gold  ornaments  with  silk, ' 
and  sell  false  hair.  They  hawk  their  goods  about  the  streets  and 
make  6d.  to  2s.  (Re.  ^  - 1)  a  day.  They  are  hardworking,  orderly,  and 
thrifty  and  are  fairly  off.  They  form  a  distinct  body  under  their 
headman  called  chaudhari  and  marry  among  themselves.  They  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  obey  and  respect  the  idzi,  and  employ 
him  at  marriages  and  deaths,  but  they- seldom  say  prayers  and  have 
strong  Hindu  leanings.  They  eschew  beef,  keep  Hindu  feasts,  and 
offer  vows  to  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.  They  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school  but  teach  them  to  read  the  Kuran  at  home.  Their 
calling  is  well  paid  and  they  are  a  saving  class. 

Ra'cllbliaras,  or  Heddle  Fillers,  probably  descended  from 
local  converts  of  the  same  caste,  are  found  in  towns  and  large 
villages.  They  form  a  distinct  branch  of  Momins,  and  are  like 
them  ia  look,  speech,  dress,  and  customs.  Besides  heddle-filling 
they  weave  and  are  hardworking  but  given  to  drink  and  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  but 
seldom  say  their  prayers  and  keep  Hindu  festivals.  They  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school  and  are  badly  off. 

Sikalgars,  otherwise  called  Sikligars  or  Armourers,  descended 
from  local  converts  of  the  Lohar  caste,  are  found  in  small  numbers 
all  over  the  district.  In  look  speech  and  dress  they  resemble 
ordinary  Musalmdns  and  as  a  class  they  are  neat  and  clean  in  their 
habits.  The  women  appear  in  public,  mind  the  house,  and  help  the 
men  in  their  calling.  They  sharpen  swords,  daggers,  knives,  and 
other  weapons,  and  are  hardworking  and  thrifty  but  their  labour 
is  in  little  demand  and  they  are  badly  off.  They  marry  among  • 
themselves  and  form  a  distinct  body  under  their  headman  who  is 
generally  chosen  from  their  well-to-do  families.  Their  social  and 
religious  customs  resemble  those  of  Patvegars  and  other  Musalmdns 
of  local  origin.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to 
new  pursuits  and  are  a  decaying  class. 

Saltangars,  or  Tanners,  descended  from  local  converts,  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  SholApur.  They  speak  Hindustani  at  home 
and  Kanarese  or  Mardthi  abroad,  and  in  work,  dress,  and  social 
and  religious  customs  are  like  ordinary  Musalmdns.  As  a  class 
they  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  habits.  They  buy  sheep  and 
goat  skins  from  butchers,  tan  them,  and  sell  them  to  Mochis  or 
shoemakers.  Their  trade  has  lately  suffered  much  owing  to  the 
competition  of  Labbay s.  Though  hardworkingthey  are  given  to  drink 
and  are  poor.  They  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a  distinct 
community  under  their  headman  or  chaudhari.  Though  Sunnis  of  the 
Hanafi  school  they  seldom  say  their  prayers  and  have  strong  Hindu 
leanings,  keeping  the  Hindu  feasts  and  offering  vows  to  Hindu  gods. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Ta'mbolis,  or  Betel  Sellers,  local  converts  of  the  Kunbi  class,  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  towns  and  large  villages.  They 
speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mardthi  or  Kdnarese  with 
others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  and  dark  or  olive 
skinned.     They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in   a 
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MarStha  turban  or  headscarf,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The 
women  are  fairer  than  the  men  and  wear  theMardtha  robe  and  bodice. 
They  appear  in  public  and  help  the  men  in  selling  betel.  As  a 
class  Tdmbolis  are  hardworking,  clean,  neat,  orderly,  and  thrifty, 
and  many  of  them  are  fairly  off.  They  marry  only  among  them- 
selves and  have  a  separate  and  well  organised  class  union  under 
their  headman  called  pdtil  who  holds  caste  meetings,  settles  social 
disputes,  and  fines  the  breakers  of  caste  rules.  They  have  no  con- 
nection with  other  Musalmdns  and  eschew  beef.  They  are  Sunnis  of 
the  Hanafi  sect,  but  worship  Brahmanic  gods  and  goddesses  and 
make  offerings  to  Maridi,  Mhasoba,  and  Satvd,i.  They  keep  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts  but  obey  their  kdzi  and  ask  him  to  register  their 
marriages.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  Besides  betel 
sellers  they  are  messengers  and  servants  and  are  well-to-do. 

Christians  are  returned  as  numbering  625  and  as  chiefly  found 
in  Sholapur.  Of  the  625  Sholdpur  Christians,  158  were  Europeans 
mostly  soldiers,  sixty-eight  Eurasians,  and  399  Natives  who  are 
mostly  converts  of  the  American  Maratha  Mission.^  The  mission 
began  its  work  in  the  district  in  1862.  To  spread  Christian 
knowledge  the  mission  opened  schools,  kept  for  sale  a  large  stock 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  Christian  books  and  tracts,  and 
its  missionaries  preached  to  the  people.  By  the  end  of  1877  sixty 
Hindus  were  converted,  one-fifth  of  whom  were  high  and  middle 
caste  Hindus,  and  the  rest  were  Mhars  and  Mangs.  At  present 
(1882)  Sholapur  has  three  American  mission  churches  one  each  at 
ShoMpur,  Dhotre  in  Bd,rsi,  and  Vatvat  in  Sholapur.  The  congre- 
gations are  under  two  European  missionaries  aided  by  twenty- 
five  natives  as  preachers,  pastors,  and  catechists.  Most  of  the 
converts  have  kept  their  names  and  surnames ;  but  in  naming 
their  children  they  generally  prefer  Christian  to  Hindu  names. 
Persons  bearing  the  same  surname  intermarry ;  but  close  relation- 
ship is  a  bar  to  marriage.  They  form  one  community  eating 
together  and  intermarrying.  But  BrAhman  and  other  high  class 
converts  are  averse  from  marrying  with  families  who  originally 
were  Mhars  and  Mangs.  They  do  not  differ  in  food,  drink,  dress, 
calling,  faith,  and  customs,  from  Ahmadnagar  Native  Christians. 
Most  send  their  children  to  school  and  show  signs  of  improving. 

Pa'rsis  are  returned  as  numbering  157  and  as  found  chiefly  in 
Sholdpur.  As  shopkeepers,  merchants,  and  contractors,  they  are 
well-to-do  and  prosperous. 

The  organization  of  village  communities  varies  little  in  different 
parts  of  the  district.  The  duties  and  position  of  the  deshmukh  or 
district  head  and  the  deshpdnde  or  district  clerk  formerly  corre- 
sponded for  a  group  of  villages  to  the  duties  of  the  pdtil  or  village 
head  and  the  kulJmrni  or  village  clerk  in  one  village.  Under  the 
British  system  of  land  management  no  duties  attach  to  the  offices 
of  deshmukh  and  deshpdnde,  but  under  the  Summary  Settlement 
Act    (VII,  of  1863)  about  two-thirds  of  their  former  emoluments 
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'  Details  are  given  in  the  Ahmadnagar  Statistical  Account. 
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Chapter  III.       have  been  continued  to  the  holders  of  those  ofl&ces.     Such  of  them 
People-  ^®  ^^^  well-to-do  are  still  respected  as  men  of  old  family,  but  division 

of  land  has  brought  most  of  these  families  to  poverty.  The  full 
village  staff  is  composed  of  the  Pdtil  or  headman,  the  Kulkarni  or 
accountant,  the  Joshi  or  astrologer,  the  Ourav  or  temple  ministrant, 
the  Sonar  or  goldsmith,  the  Sutdr  or  carpenter,  the  Lohdr  or  iron- 
smith,  the  Parit  or  washerman,  the  Nhdvi  or  barber,  the  Kumbhdr  or 
potter,  the  Mhar  or  the  village  watchman  and  beadle,  the  Mdng  or 
scavenger,  and  the  Ghdmbhdr  or  shoemaker.  Only  the  largest 
villages  support  the  full  staff  of  servants.  Ordinary  villages  have  a 
varying  number  of  servants  and  every  village  has  at  least  the  pdtil, 
hulkarni,  Mdng,  and  Mhar.  The  barber,  washerman,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  astrologer,  and  others  have  often  to  serve  several 
villages.  In  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  district  where 
Kdnarese  is  spoken  the  pdtil  is  called  gdvda  and  the  accountant  is 
called  shdnbhog.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  survey  rates 
villagers  have  neglected  to  pay  the  village  servants  grain  allowance 
or  balute,  and  many  village  servants  have  either  left  their  villages 
or  have  taken  to  tillage.  Still  as  most  landholders  continue  to 
pay  the  old  allowance  of  grain  the  community  keeps  its  hold  on 
most  of  its  servants.  The  population  of  most  ShoMpur  villages  is 
mixed.  Some  villages  are  entirely  Dhangar  settlements,  who, 
though  the  two  classes  do  not  intermarry,  can  hardly  be  known 
from  Kunbis.  The  village  olerk  or  kulkarni  and  the  astrologer  or 
joshi,  as  a  rule,  are  Brahmans.  The  headman  or  pdtil  is  generally 
a  Maratha  Kunbi  and  occasionally  a  Musalman,  Dhangar,  Gurav, 
or  Lingdyat.  Mangs,  Mhars,  Chambhd.rs,  and  Dhors  are  not  allow- 
ed to  use  the  village  well ;  they  have  generally  their  own  well 
and  when  they  have  no  well,  they  get  their  water  from  a  Kunbi, 
or  a  member  of  the  other  classes  who  has  the  right  to  use  the 
village  well.  When  a  work  of  public  usefulness,  such  as  repairing 
the  village  temple  is  to  be  done,  a  subscription  is  raised  by  the 
richer  families,  and  those  who  cannot  pay  in  cash  pay  in  labour. 
But  village  unions  to  carry  out  public  works  of  this  kind  are 
gradually  becoming  rarer.  Formerly  with  few  exceptions  the 
villages  were  surrounded  with  walls  generally  of  mud.  These  are  now 
neglected  and  as  a  rule  are  in  ruins.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
original  settlers  and  new  comers.  Here  and  there  an  inhabitant 
of  one  village  tills  land  in  another  village.  The  headman  receives 
special  honour  in  most  public  religious  ceremonies.  He  offers  the 
first  cake  when  the  Holi  is  worshipped  during  the  Shimga  holidays 
in  March,  his  bullocks  take  the  lead  in  the  cattle  procession  on  Pola 
or  Ox  Day  in  August,  and  on  Basara  Day  in  September -October 
he  is  the  first  to  worship  the  dfta  tree.  The  women  of  the  headman's 
family  take  the  first  place  at  all  Mardtha  marriage  parties.  The 
headman  sometimes,  but  not  often,  acts  as  a  moneylender.  After  the 
1876-77  famine  the  headmen  in  several  cases  used  their  influence 
to  persuade  moneylenders  to  make  advances  to  villagers.  But  as  a 
rule  they  never  interfere  between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  and 
the  professional  moneylender  rarely  calls  in  the  headman  to  help 
him  in  settling  a  claim.  Religious  disputes  and  disputes  regarding 
the  sharing  of  ancestral  property  when  the  amount  is  not  very  large, 
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are  still  sometimes  referred  to  village  councils.     Of  late  years  a  large       Chapter  III. 
area  of  land   lias   virtually   passed   from  tlie   husbandman  to   the  p      ; 

moneylender.     In  many  cases   the  land    continues    in   the  village  ^°^ 

books  in  the  husbandman's  name,  but  the  rent  is  paid  by  the  money- 
lender to  whom  the  land  has  been  mortgaged. 

There  is  little  movement  either  out  of  or  into  the  district.^  During  Movements. 
the  1876-77  famine  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  persuade 
husbandmen  to  settle  in  the  Husangabad  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  At  the  same  time  large  numbers  moved  to  the  Bala- 
ghdt  districts  of  the  Nizam's  country,  and  many  are  believed  to  have 
remained  there.  Almost  the  only  class  who  leave  the  district  in 
search  of  work  are  educated  youths  chiefly  Brd,hmans,  who  take 
service  in  the  Nizdm's  state.  The  number  of  wandering  tribes  and 
of  wandering  carriers  is  small. 


'  The  1881  census  shows  that  41,572  people  born  in  ShoUpur  were  in  that  year 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  details  are  :  Poona  10,552, 
Bombay  City  8769,  BijApur  5260,  Ahmadnagar  5243,  S^ltira  3998,  KhAndesh  1950, 
ThAna  1526,  Belgaum  1390,  Nasik  1056,  DhArwAr  587,  Eatndgiri  383,  K4nara  267, 
KoUba  248,  Surat  190,  Ahmadabad  95,  Aden  28,  Broach  14,  Panoh  Mahdls  13,  and 
Kaira  3. 
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According  to  tlie  1881  census,  agriculture  supports  about  389,000 
people  or  66  per  cent  of  the  population.     The  details  are  : 
Sholdpur  Agricultural  Population,  1881. 


AOE. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  Fifteen 

Over  Fifteen    

Tolal    ... 

74,484 
122,614 

69,697 
122,629 

144,181 
246,043 

196,998 

192,226 

389,224 

^It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
husbandmen  are  Mardtha  Kunbis,  about  thirty  per  cent  Lingdyats, 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  Musalmdns,  Dhangars,  Mhdrs,  M^ngs, 
and  other  low-caste  persons,  and  the  remaining  five  per  cent 
Brahmans,  Gujars,  and  Mdrw^ris.  The  higher  class  live  in  houses 
built  of  stone  and  mortar,  but  most  live  in  mud  dwellings  with 
walls  and  roofs  supported  by  rough  beams  and  rafters.  Only  the 
poorest  and  lowest  live  in  thatched  huts.  Their  house  furniture  in  all 
cases  is  of  the  simplest;  that  of  the  better  classes  being  distinguished 
from  the  lowest  only  by  the  number  and  size  of  their  cooking  and 
washing  vessels.  They  may  also  have  a  bed  or  two  and  cupboards 
to  contain  their  valuables.  Their  surplus  money  is  spent  more  on 
personal  adornment,  in  clothes  and  jewelry,  than  in  embellishing 
their  houses.  The  higher  classes  have  their  grain  stored  in  pits 
within  the  village  limits.  Great  quantities  of  grain  are  kept  in  this 
way,  the  pits  being  opened  only  when  prices  are  high  enough  to  give 
a  large  profit.  Middle  class  landholders  usually  keep  in  reserve 
grain  enough  to  last  them  for  a  year  or  more,  while  the  poorer 
husbandmen  in  average  seasons  have  only  enough  to  last  them  a 
few  months.  The  villagers  are  not  only  unschooled  but  dull.  They 
are  careful  not  to  neglect  rites  and  observances  and  most  of  them 
are  much  under  the  influence  of  their  priests  whether  Brahmans  or 
Jangams.  The  women  are  chaste  and  drunkenness  and  crime  are 
rare.  The  landholding  classes  are  essentially  conservative.  What 
is  customary,  what  has  come  down  to  them  from  their  fathers,  is 
sacred  and  right.  Changes  on  local  usages  they  strongly  resent. 
On  the  whole  they  lead  a  remarkably  simple,  frugal,  sober,  and 
contented  life.  Their  occasional  bursts  of  extravagance  are 
connected  with  religious  rites,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  On 
these  occasions  social  usage  forces   a  man  to    spend  beyond  his 

1  Mr.  H.  Woodward,  0.  S. 
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means,  and  debt  thus  contracted  is  held  creditable  and  a  proof  of 
respectability.       Of    late    years,     owing    to    the     restriction     of 
loans  caused   by  the  provisions  of  the   Eelief  Act  of  1879,  these 
ceremonies  have  been    conducted  on  a  far  less  pretentious    scale 
than  formerly,  and  the  expenses  connected  with   them  have  mark- 
edly decreased.       As  husbandmen  they  may  be  said  to  make  as 
much  out  of  the  soil  as  their  circumstances  admit.     They  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  high,  middle,  and  low.     The  higher  class 
embraces  holders  of  large  areas  mostly  of  superior  soil  with  adequate 
stock   and    field   tools.      Some  of    their    land  is    usually  watered 
and  the  owners  have   a  small  capital  either   inherited    or    saved. 
These  form  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  landholding  class,   and  are 
solvent  and  independent.     The  middle    class    includes  holders  of 
fifty  to  hundred  acres  of  middling  land  who  own  two  to  four  pairs 
of  bullocks.     The   best  land  in  their  holdings   is  usually  sold  or 
mortgaged.     The  tillage  of  their  holdings   shows   intelligence  and 
industry.     By  sowing  a  variety  of  crops,  as  a  rule  they  manage  to 
set  the  gains  of  some  against  the  losses  of  others.     Only  in  seasons 
when  all  crops  fail,  does  their  condition  become    critical.       This 
middle  class  includes  about    forty  per    cent    of   the  landholders. 
The  remaining  fifty  per  cent  till    petty  holdings  of  not  more  than 
forty  acres  and  sometimes  of  as  little  as  five.     Members  of  this  class 
have  usually  one  pair  of  bullocks,  sometimes  only  one  bullock,  and 
often  no  bullocks  at  all.     In  tilling  their  land  they  are  helped  by 
their  neighbours  or  kinsfolk,  whom  they  repay  out  of  the  crop  or 
by  labour.    Even  in  average  seasons  wretched  crops  are  the  result  of 
their  wretched  tillage. 

In  garden  land  manure  is  always  used,  and  it  is  used  in  dry-crop 
land  when  it  is  available.  The  usual  mode  of  manuring  a  field  is  by 
turning  into  it  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  for  whose  services  their 
owner  is  paid  according  to  the  length  of  their  stay.  For  some  crops 
as  wheat,  unless  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  dung  the  only  readily 
available  form  of  manure  is  found  to  render  the  ground  too  hot  for  the 
proper  sprouting  of  the  seed.  Scarcity  of  manure  is  the  main  reason 
why  so  little  land  is  watered  compared  with  the  area  commanded  by 
the  Ekrak  lake  and  other  water  works.  A  well-to-do  fai'mer  ploughs 
his  land  several  times  before  he  sows  it,  and  he  weeds  it  several 
tirnes  while  the  crop  is  growing.  Though  the  tillage  is  generally 
rude  it  seems  thoroughly  fitted  to  the  soil  and  to  the  means  of  those 
who  practise  it.  Five  field  tools  are  in  almost  universal  use,  the 
plough  or  ndngar  which  is  of  varigus  sizes,  the  Iculav  or  harrow, 
the  seed  drill  or  tiphan,  the  seed-harrow  or  rdsni,  and  the  weeder 
or  kolpa.  An  irregular  rotation  of  crops  is  observed  and  about 
a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  the  holding  is  often  left  unsown.  As  a  rule 
the  poorer  landholders  neither  weed  nor  manure  their  land.  They 
run  a  light  plough  over  it,  sow  the  seed  broadcast,  and  leave  it  to 
itself.  They  expect  to  get  from  it  at  the  best  merely  a  bare  food 
supply  for  the  year,  and  while  the  crop  is  ripening,  have  to 
supplement  their  field  profits  by  the  wages  of  labour.  Much  of 
the  best  land  is  in  the  hands  of  moneylenders  who  have  either 
"  bought  it  or  taken  it  on  mortgage.  The  moneylenders  do  not 
themselves  till;  but  put  in  tenants,  usually  the  former  owners  under 
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the  terms  of  a  lease.  In  cases  of  sale  or  mortgage  between  cultivat 
and  cultivator  the  case  is  different.  The  former  owner  is  ousted  ai 
the  buyer  or  mortgagee  takes  possession  and  himself  tills  the  Ian 
The  poorest  land  is  seldom  mortgaged,  as  no  one  cares  to  accept 
as  security  for  a  loan.  The  poor  landholder  is  thus  often  forced 
sell.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  petty  landholders  to  diminii 
and  the  land  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capital  who  eraph 
the  old  holders  as  their  tenants  or  labourers.  The  higher  class  i 
husbandmen  are  usually  also  merchants,  dealing  in  cotton,  clot 
and  grain,  and  lending  money.  The  middle  class  usually  devo 
the  whole  of  their  time  and  energies  to  agriculture.  The  wom( 
of  the  house  weave  coarse  stuffs  or  prepare  cotton  yarn  and  fro 
the  profits  buy  clothes  for  themselves  and  the  men  of  the  house  ar 
petty  comforts.  The  women  take  pride  in  providing  these  thinj 
by  their  unaided  efforts.  When  not  engaged  in  the  fields,  midd 
class  husbandmen  employ  their  carts  and  bullocks  in  the  carryin 
trade  which  in  certain  parts  of  the  district  is  large  and  profitab] 
Even  in  average  seasons  the  lower  class  of  husbandmen  are  usual 
obliged  to  eke  out  the  profits  of  their  land  by  working  for  hii 
After  deductions  on  account  of  assessment,  cost  of  cultivation,  ai 
customary  payments  to  village  craftsmen  and  other  claimanl 
the  returns  from  their  badly -tilled,  neglected,  and  exhausted  lai 
do  not  suffice  for  more  than  a  bare  grain-food  supply.  Thouj 
he  often  holds  more  than  he  is  able  to  till  if  he  can  help  it,  nothii 
will  induce  the  landholder  to  give  up  his  land.  He  keeps  to  1 
village  and  prefers  to  work  within  reach  of  its  limits  on  half  t 
wages  he  could  earn  further  away.  Unless  driven  by  want  he  nev 
deserts  his  home  in ,  search  of  labour.  On  the  first  chance  ] 
returns  with  his  small  savings  and  boldly  makes  a  fresh  attempt 
tillage. 

Individuals  of  the  higher  class  are  often  out  of  debt  and  indei 
have  never  incurred  debt.  Though  sometimes  indebted,  they  are  wi 
able  to  meet  their  liabilities  and  may  be  considered  solvent  ai 
prosperous.  Their  debt,  if  they  have  any  debt,  may  almost  always 
traced  to  expenditure  connected  with  religious  and  social  rites  ai 
is  prompted  rather  by  a  love  of  show  than  by  necessity.  The  be 
land  of  middle  class  holders  is  usually  sold  or  mortgaged  as  securi 
for  loans.  Under  the  conditions  which  existed  before  the  Ryoi 
Eelief  Act  the  middle  and  lower  class  landholders,  who  togeth 
form  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  rural  population,  acquired  t 
habit  of  applying  to  the  moneylender  to  meet  all  agricultural 
other  wants.  That  the  ease  with  which  loans  could  be  obtain 
has  often  been  the  one  main  inducement  to  borrow,  and  that  ea 
borrowing  has  brought  foolish  spending  is  obvious.  At  the  same  tii 
it  must  be  admitted  that  necessity  often  constrains  the  borrow 
Failure  of  crops  whole  or  partial,  the  death  or  the  aging  of  catt 
pressure  for  the  payment  of  the  Government  rental,  want  of  gn 
for  seed  and  for  food,  and  the  performance  of  recurring  religic 
and  social  ceremonies,  these  emergencies  constantly  arise  a 
they  can  be  met  only  by  a  loan.  These  and  numerous  other  pel 
miscellaneous  wants  can  be  satisfied  only  by  one  whose  thorou 
local  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  with  wh( 
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effectively  as  the  need  arises.  One  chief  reason  why  tagdi  advances 
from  Government  have  been  comparatively  unsought^  is  that  they 
cannot  be  obtained  at  once  and  on  the  spot.  Months  may  pass  before  Husbandmen. 
the  landholder  receives  the  money  he  has  applied  for,  and  often,  when 
he  gets  it,  the  need  for  it  no  longer  exists.  It  may  be  accepted  that 
only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  classes  are  free  from  debt, 
and  that  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent  are  involved,  advances  from 
time  to  time  under  some  shape  being  a  necessity  to  them.  The  Relief 
Act,  by  protecting  their  property  from  attachment  and  sale  for  debt, 
has  doubtless  rendered  this  necessity  less  urgent.  Still  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  which  recur  almost  every  third  year  in  Sholdpur,  the  need 
will  arise  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  moneylender,  who  naturally 
holds  his  hand,  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  State.  Credit  loans  are 
made  on  rates  varying  from  eighteen  to  37|  per  cent  according  to 
the  solvency  of  the  borrower,  and  secured  loans  at  half  those  rates. 
The  relief  measures  have  not  affected  the  rate  at  which  money  is 
lent,  but  have  induced  circumspection  in  lending.  Pledges  of 
valuables  are  the  most  acceptable  form  of  security,  while  loans  on 
house  property  command  higher  rates,  owing  to  possible  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  security,  difficulty  of  finding  tenants,  and 
of  realisation  of  advances  by  sale. 

The  effects  of  the  1876  and  1877  famine  are  still  (1883)  noticeable 
in  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  in  their  diminished  numbers. 
As  a  rule  they  are  badly  fed,  housed,  and  clothed.  Half  of  them 
are  ruined  by  one  season  of  drought  and  they  have  no  resources  to 
fall  back  on.  In  most  villages  dwellings  still  (1883)  lie  in  ruins 
untenanted  since  they  were  deserted  by  their  starving  owners. 
Compared  with  1872  the  census  figures  of  1881  show  in  Barsi  and 
Sholapur  a  fall  of  50,000  or  about  one-sixth,  and,  since  the 
famine,  a  considerable  area  of  land  in  holdings  on  which 
assessment  is  levied  has  remained  unsown.  Sometimes  the  land  is 
kept  fallow  or  for  pasturage,  but  the  want  of  tillage  is  more  often 
due  to  want  of  means  to  cultivate.  The  owner  keeps  on  hoping  for 
a  bumper  crop  or  some  access  of  fortune  which  never  comes  by 
which  he  will  be  enabled  to  bring  all  his  land  under  the  plough. 
The  last  thing  he  thinks  of  is  to  resign  any  portion  of  his  holding. 
He  would  not  perhaps  get  it  again  when  he  wanted  it.  This 
clinging  to  his  land  involves  a  heavy  loss  to  the  landholders. 
In  addition  to  the  land  which  is  paid  for  and  not  tilled  the 
returns  of  arable  waste  show  an  increase  of  about  40,000  acres  in 
Sholapur  and  of  about  4000  acres  in  B^rsi  over  the  arable  waste 
before  the  famine.  At  the  same  time  the  large  area  of  arable  waste 
in  the  Sholapur  sub-division  is  hardly  a  safe  test  of  the  poverty 
of  the  landholding  class.  Much  land  which  lapsed  to  Government 
owing  to  default  during  the  famine  season  has  not  since  been  given 
out  for  cultivation.  Applications  for  it  are  numerous,  but,  pending 
forest  settlement,  are  held  in  abeyance.  Still  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  losses  to  cultivation  sustained  during  the  years  of  famine  have 
not  been  fully  retrieved.  The  value  of  land  is  low,  as  shown  by  the 
insignificant  sums  realized  at  the  auction  sales  of  occupancy  rights. 
The  bodily  effects  on  the  people  are  no  longer  apparent.  The  sick 
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and  weakly  who  lingered  after  the  famine  have  either  died  or 
recovered.  Births  have  resumed  their  normal  excess  over  deaths. 
In  recent  years  food  has  been  abundant  and  cheap  while  the  wages 
of  labour  have  been  high. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years 
tliere  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  the  land  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  capital  whether  of  the  cultivating  or  non- 
tjultivating  class.  Most  of  the  best  land  has  passed  to  them  by 
mortgage  or  sale.  They  alone  could  afford  to  hold  these  lands  and 
pay  the  assessment  on  them  during  the  years  of  famine  between 
]876  and  1879.  Daring  those  years  many  transfers  were  effected. 
The  former  owners  have  sunk  to  rack-rented  tenants  or  farm 
labourers  and  tbe  number  of  registered  occupants  has  greatly 
diminished.  Under  the  Relief  Act  a  small  percentage  of  mortgagors 
will  succeed  in  recovering  their  mortgaged  lands,  but  the  operation 
of  the  Act  will  probably  in  the  end  result  in  still  further  transfers 
to  the  moneyed  class.  The  poorer  landholders  must  have  loans  and 
an  out-surrender  of  their  land  is  the. only  effectual  form  of  security 
they  can  now  command.  So  long  as  the  seasons  continue'favourable 
they  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  but  with  bad  years  the 
necessity  will  return.  During  the  last  few  years  many  petty  money- 
lenders have  given  up  their  former  calling  and  devoted  themselves 
and  their  capital  wholly  to  agriculture.  This  again  will  reduce  the 
number  of  tenants  and  force  tliem  to  the  status  of  labourers. 

Of  an  area  of  2,848,731  acres,  2,646,136  acres  or  92-88  per  cent 
are  in  663  Government  villages  and  202,595  acres  or  7' 12  per  cent 
in  54  alienated  villages.  The  Government  lands  have  been  all 
surveyed  and  of  the  lands  in  alienated  villages  132,696  acres  have 
been  surveyed.  Of  the  2,646,136  acres  of  Government  land, 
2,400,243  acres  or  90'70  per  cent  are  arable,  155,709  acres  or  5'88 
per  cent  unarable,  6449  acres  or  021  per  cent  grass  or  huran  ; 
29,553  acres  or  1'12  per  cent  forest;  and  55,182  acres  or  2'09  per 
cent  village  sites,  roads,  and  river  beds.  Of  the  2,400,243  acres  of 
arable  land  in  Government  villages  215,115  or  8''96  per  cent  are 
alienated.  Of  the  whole  arable  area  of  2,400,243  acres,  1,873,098 
acres  or  78'0.3  per  cent  were  in  1882-83  under  tillage.  Of  this 
62,382  acres  or  3"33  per  cent  were  garden  land,  2854  acres  or  0'16 
per  cent  were  rice  land,  and  1,807,862  acres  or  96'51  per  cent  were 
dry  crop  land. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of 
holdings  was  49,656  with  an  average  area  of  about  forty-eight  acres. 
Of  the  whole  number,  2837  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five 
acres,  3270  were  of  six  to  ten  acres,  9479  of  eleven  to  twenty 
acres,  22,104  of  twenty-one  to  fifty  acres;  8190  of  fifty-one  to 
100  acr^s;  2622  of  101  to  200  acres;  505  of  201  to  300  acres, 
149  of  301  to  400  acres;  and  97  of  above  400  acres.  The 
occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  100  acres  are  Brd,hmans,  local 
Vdnis,  Gujars,  Mardth^s,  and  Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the  Brdhmans, 
local  Vdnis,  and  G-ujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

According  to  the  Collector's  yearly  returns  the  1882-83  field 
stock  included  20,493  ploughs,  1 1,569  carts  of  which  835     were 
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bullocks,  101,318  cows,   56,523   buffaloes    of  which  33,716  were      Agriculture- 
females  and  21,807  males,  10,292   horses  mares  and  colts,    4480 
donkeys,  418,240  sheep  and  goats,  and  40  camels. 

The  soil  of  Sholapur  is  of  three  kinds,  kAli  or  black,  barad  or  coarse  Son- 

gray,  and  tiimbdi  or  reddish.  Except  in  Barsi  where  black  soil  is 
the  rule  and  coarse  gray  is  rare,  most  of  the  district  is  either  gray  or 
red.  As  there  are  few  table  lands,  the  black  soil  is  almost  confined 
to  the  banks  of  rivers  and  large  streams.  Most  of  the  black  soil 
is  stiff  and  clayey,  though  near  the  meeting  of  the  Bhima  and  Sina 
in  the  Sholapur  sub-division  it  is  particularly  fine.  Of  three  main 
divisions  of  soil  the  black  has  three  varieties,  pure  black,  morvandi 
and  chopan  or  chikan  that  is  loamy;  the  barad  or  gray  has 
three  varieties,  pdndhar  or  white,  barad  or  coarse  gray,  and 
churMiadi  or  limy;  and  the  tdmbdi  or  red  has  two  varieties,  gdda 
and  pure  tdmbdi  or  reddish.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  black 
soil  the  pure  black  is  generally  found  in  flat  plots.  The  soil 
is  perfectly  black  and  free  from  sand  or  stones.  When  mixed 
with  water  it  swells  and  is  very  soft  to  the  touch.  However- 
abundant  the  rainfall,  it  soaks  in  the  whole  of  the  rain  and  does  not 
allow  it  to  flow  off  or  to  stagnate.  When  the  rains  are  over  it  does 
not  crack.  Fcr  a  depth  of  about  seven  feet  below  the  surface  the 
soil  is  found  of  the  same  quality ;  below  this  is  either  water  or  a 
rocky  black  stratum.  This  soil  does  not  need  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water.  With  one  heavy  shower  good  crops  grow  even 
though  the  later  rains  fail.  This  soil  is  generally  used  for  rabi 
or  cold  weather  crops  such  as  jondhala  that  is  Indian  millet  and 
gram.  It  is  seldom  suited  for  hharif  or  rain  crops,  and  among 
rain  crops,  only  for  cotton,  kardai  or  safflower,  and  tur  or  Cajanus 
indieus.  Of  garden  crops,  groundnuts,  even  if  not  constantly 
watered,  thrive  in  this  soil.  In  a  few  parts  of  the  district  this  pure 
black  soil  occurs  in  whole  numbers.  In  most  places  the  black  soil 
occurs  as  small  patches  in  gray  and  red  fields.  A  mixture  of  this 
black  is  required  before  red  or  gray  soils  can  be  fertile.  Pure 
black  soil  is  not  difficult  to  plough  and  the  seed  grows 
surely  and  rapidly.  The  morvandi  soil  is  found  away  from  river 
banks  and  streams.  It  is  less  black  and  soft  to  the  touch  than  the 
pure  black  soil,  but  like  pure  black,  it  is  altogether  free  from  a 
whitish  or  reddish  element.  In  this  soil  occur  a  black  sandy 
substance  and  flat  pieces  of  white  reddish  or  black  flint,  as  large  as 
small  lemons.  The  soil  is  two  to  three  feet  deep;  below  it  are 
white  and  black  layers  of  rock  coloured  like  burnt  black  bricks. 
This  soil  does  not  need  heavy  showers.  It  is  generally  sown  when 
a  short  rainfall  seems  likely.  If  the  seedling  once  takes  it 
needs  no  more  water  than  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil. 
Morvandi  soil  is  easily  ploughed.  It  is  well  suited  for  gram,  and 
is  used  only  for  rabi  or  cold  weather  crops  such  as  jondhala  or 
Indian  millet,  gram,  safflower,  and  barley.  In  years  of  heavy 
rainfall  this  soil  does  not  yield  good  crops ;  otherwise  the  growtJEi 
of  the  crops  is  speedy  and  certain.  When  the  rain  fails  the  surface 
gapes  in  large  deep  cracks.  The  pieces  of  flint  which  occur  in  this 
soil  seem  to  help  it  to  keep  its  moisture.     Ghapan  or  chikan  that  is 
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Agriculture.  -'■*  ^^  mixed  white  and  black,  the  white  element  being  not  very 
noticeable.  Under  this  loam  which  is  often  as  much  as  fifteen  to 
°^'^"  twenty   feet   deep,  lies  a  layer  of  rock.      It  is  saltish  and  free 

from  stones  or  sand.  It  is  soft  to  the  touch,  even  softer  than 
the  pure  black.  It  is  very  hard  and  does  not  easily  yield  either  to 
the  plough  or  to  the  rain.  It  grows  wheat  and  Indian  millet 
jondhala,  and,  during  the  rains,  it  can  grow  bdjri.  When  the  rains 
cease  the  soil  gapes  in  large  cracks  and  fissures,  often  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  deep ;  these  serve  as  village  granaries,  and  keep  grain 
ten  to  twenty  years  without  spoiling.  An  inferior  but  widely  used 
salt  used  to  be  made  from  this  soil,  but  since  the  passing  of 
the  Salt  Act  (Act  VII.  of  1873)  the  manufacture  has  been 
stopped.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  barad  soil  tjie  pdndhar  or 
white  is  generally  found  near  villages,  seldom  far  from  the  village 
site  or  gdwthdn.  It  is  never  found  near  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
streams.  It  is  whitish,  saltish,  and  free  from  stones  or  sand. 
When  mixed  with  water  it  does  not  swell  and  is  hard  to  the  touch. 
It  is  not  sticky  and  can  be  easily  worked  by  water.  This  soil  is 
found  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  below  which  comes  a  layer  of 
rock.  It  does  not  easily  yield  to  the  plough.  With  constant  water 
it  grows  tobacco,  wheat,  chillies,  and  fruit  trees.  .  Though  a  useful 
soil  it  is  so  hard  to  work  that  it  is  often  left  waste,  or  used 
in  making  unfired  bricks,  building  walls,  plastering  roofs,  and 
in  making  sora  or  saltpetre.  Barad  or  coarse  gray  soil  is  found 
on  the  slopes  of  high  lands.  It  is  whitish  and  reddish  and  much 
mixed  with  murum  or  crumbly  trap.  A  layer  of  pure  barad  soil  is 
rarely  found  more  than  one  foot  deep ;  below  this  is  a  layer  of 
crumbly  trap  mixed  with  sand,  earth,  and  small  brittle  stones 
which  under  pressure  turn  to  dust.  It  is  formed  of  different 
substances  washed  out  of  the  rocks.  When  mixed  with  water  it 
becomes  solid.  It  is  not  sticky  and  can  be  easily  pulverised.  It 
requires  constant  showers,  and  if  the  rains  hold  off  for  a  week 
becomes  dry  and  useless.  Cold  weather  crops  are  rarely  grown  in 
barad  or  coarse  gray  soil,  and  of  the  rain  crops  red  Indian  millet 
called  jogdi  alone  does  well.  Chunkhadi  or  lime-laden  soil  is 
found  on  the  tops  of  high  lands.  It  is  whiter  than  the  coarse 
gray  or  barad  and  has  a  strong  limestone  element.  Even  on  the 
surface  this  soil  is  not  unmixed  with  lime.  About  a  foot  below  the 
surface  is  a  layer  of  soft  murum  or  crumbly  trap  which  is  less 
red  than  the  murum  found  under  gray  soil.  It  needs  constant 
water.  It  is  never  used  for  rabi  or  cold  weather  crops.  Of  the 
kharif  or  r&in  crops  it  is  best  suited  to  hulgaov  Dolichos  biflorus. 
Of  the  two  varieties  of  tdmbdi  or  red  soil  the  gdda  is  chiefly 
found  in  hollows  near  river  banks  and  streams.  It  is  reddish  and 
free  from  stones  and  sand.  The  soil  is  five  to  six'  feet  deep,  below 
which  is  a  layer  of  sand.  When  wet  it  becomes  very  soft.  It 
does  not  yield  salt  and  does  not  crack  when  dry.  Durmg  ^'^^ 
rains  gdda  soil  is  constantly  liable  to  be  washed  by  floods.  As  it 
consists  of  fine  earth  deposited  from  running  or  standing  water  the 
qdda  soil  is  rich,  and  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  plants, 
and  vegetables.     Grass  of  excellent  quality  grows  readily  on  this 
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soil.  The  soil  is  not  hard  to  the  plough  and  is  well  fitted  for  rahi  or 
cold  weather  crops.  Of  the  crops  grown  on  it  Indian  millet  or 
jondhala  and  castor  seed  or  erandi  thrive  best.  It  does  not  want  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture  and  with  one  heavy  shower  yields  a 
good  crop.  In  yield  it  comes  next  to  the  best  black  soil.  It  is 
the  soil  most  used  by  potters  in  making  earthen  vessels.  Pure  red 
or  tdmhdi  soil  is  generally  found  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  high 
lands,  much  mixed  with  small  soft  stones.  It  does  not  remain 
pure  for  more  than  half  a  foot  from  the  sui'face.  About  a  foot  from 
the  surface  comes  a  layer  of  soft  murmn  or  crumbly  trap  which  is 
easily  ground  to  powder.  It  is  well  fitted  for  growing  mangoes 
and  other  fruit  trees,  especially  the  plantain.  Of  the  rain  crops 
idjri,  til,  mugi,  and  matJd  thrive  best  in  this  soil, 
crops  are  sometimes  grown  but  the  outturn  is  small. 
The  chief  field  tools  are  the  plough  or  ndngar, 
kulav,  the  rake  orphan,  the  bullock  hoe  or  holpa,  the 
the  seedharrow  or  rdsni,ih.e  small  pickaxe  or  kudal,  the  spade  or  hhore, 
the  hand  r-ake  or  ddtdle,  the  grubbing  hoe  or  hhurpe,  the  crowbar 
or  paJidr,  the  axe  or  kurhd.d,  the  sickle  or  vila,  and  the  sling  or 
gophan.  The  plough  is  made  of  bdbhul  wood  curved  on  one  side 
whose  end  is  covered  with  movable  iron  plating.  The  beam  is 
pierced  with  a  central  hole  in  which  a  wooden  pole  five  to  six  feet 
long  is  fixed.  A  tapering  piece  of  wood  is  also  fixed  to  the  bar 
which  serves  both  as  a  handle  and  to  press  the  plough  into  the  soil. 
In  the  Pandharpur,  Mdlsiras,  and  Sd-tigola  sub-divisions  in  the  south 
and  west  ploughs  are  often  drawn  three  to  five  inches  deep  by  two 
to  four  bullocks  in  the  mdl  or  high  and  the  harad  or  gravelly  soils  ; 
in  the  Sholapur,  BArsi,  KarmAla,  and  Mddha  sub-divisions  in  the 
east  and  north  they  are  drawn  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep  by  eight 
to  ten  bullocks  in  deep  black  soil.  The  plough  costs  about  £2  (Es.  20) . 
The  harrow  or  kulav  is  a  beam  of  wood  about  three  feet  long  with 
two  holes  pierced  on  the  under-face  near  the  ends.  In  each  of  the 
holes  is  fixed  a  spar  of  wood  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and 
between  the  ends  of  the  two  spars  runs  an  iron  blade  three  inches 
broad  and  nearly  three  feet  long.  Into  the  wooden  beam  is  thrust 
a  pole  six  to  seven  feet  long  and  to  the  pole  a  handle  is  fixed. 
While  the  harrow  is  in  motion  the  driver  stands  on  the  beam  and 
holds  fast  the  handle.  The  kulav  costs  about  3s.  (Rs.  1^).  The 
rake  or  phan  consists  of  a  wooden  headpiece  in  which  iron-cased 
wooden  teeth  are  fixed  and  a  long  handle  set  in  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  beam.  The  phan  costs  about  4s.  (Es.  2).  The  weeding 
harrow  or  kolpa  is  a  beam  of  wood  three  feet  long  pierced  with  a 
wooden  pole  in  the  middle  and  with  two  small  holes  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pole.  In  each  of  these  holes  is  a  small  spar  of  wood 
whose  end  is  armed  with  sickle-shaped  iron  blades  fit  to  cut  grass 
and  weeds.  A  small  bar  of  wood  fastened  into  the  beam  serves  as  a 
handle.  Except  that  it  has  two  curved  instead  of  several  straight 
teeth  the  kolpa  differs  little  from  the  phan  or  rake.  The  kolpa  costs 
about  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  If).  The  seed-drill  or  tiphan  consists  of  a  heavy 
bdbhul  beam  3|  feet  long  and  2|  feet  round.  Its  transverse 
sectiop.  is  a  square.  It  is  provided  with  three  tines  with 
interspaces  of  eleven  or  twelve  inches.     The  tines  project  forwards 
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and  downwards  and  are  pierced  in  the  centre  of  the  exposed  portion 
by  holes  which  receive  the  bamboo  seed  tubes.  These  meet 
above  the  beam  and  are  there  brought  together  by  a  cup-shaped 
receiver,  into  which  the  seed  is  poured  by  the  hand  of  the  sower. 
The  bottom  of  the  cup  communicates  by  holes  with  each  seed 
tube.  The  pointed  coulters  make  the  seed  drill,  and  each  is  directly 
before  the  lower  mouth  of  its  seed  tube.  The  lines  of  the  drills 
are  kept  straight  by  making  the  off-bullock  on  the  return  journey 
travel  on  the  outside  drill  of  the  three  made  in  the  first.  The  seed- 
harrow  or  rdsni  is  a  light  harrow  very  like  the  hulav  except  that  the 
beam  and  knife  are  much  longer  and  lighter.  The  knife  is  three 
feet  long  and  the  beam  about  3|  to  four  feet.  It  follows  the  seed 
drill  to  cover  up  the  seed  and  level  the  ground.  It  costs  about 
3s.  (Rs.  1^).  Of  smaller  tools,  the  crowbar  costs  about  2s.  (Re.  1), 
the  pickaxe,  axe,  spade,  and  sling  each  about  Is.  (8  as),  the  hand 
rake  or  ddtdle  and  the  sickle  each  about  6d.  (4  as.),  and  the 
grubbing  hoe  about  3d  (2  as.). 

ShoMpur  has  seven  water  works,  of  which  three  the  Koregaon 
Ashti  and  Ekruk  lakes  supply  tillage  water,  and  four  at  Sholapur 
Bdrsi  Karmala  and  Pandharpur  supply  drinking  water.  Of  the  three 
tillage  water  works  the  Koregaon  lake  is  an  old  work  improved 
and  the  Ashti  and  Ekruk  lakes  are  new  works. 

The  Koregaon  lake  lies  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Barsi  and  is 
formed  by  throwing  two  earthen  dams  across  two  separate  valleys. 
The  larger  dam  on  the  west  is  995  feet  long  and  seventy-one  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  and  the  smaller  dam  on  the  south-east  is  300  feet 
long  with  a  greatest  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  drainage  area  is 
4*4  square  miles.  The  original  depth  of  the  lake  near  the  dam 
seems  to  have  been  fifty  feet,  but  several  centuries  of  silt  have  much 
lessened  its  depth  and  reduced  its  storage  capacity.  Between  1855 
and  1858,  under  the  orders  of  the  Collector,  the  full  supply  level 
was  raised  nine  feet  which  led  to  the  building  of  the  smaller  dam. 
As  the  dams  were  of  inferior  materials,  the  increased  head  of  water 
in  the  lake  caused  great  leakage.  Surveys  made  in  186ii  showed  a 
greatest  depth  of  twenty-one  feet,  a  mean  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  and 
an  area  of  7,406,312  square  feet  or  170  acres.  In  1864  and  1865 
steps  were  taken  to  stop  the  leakage.  These  repairs  included  the 
entire  rebuilding  of  the  front  of  the  larger  dam  for  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet  that  is  to  below  low-water  level/  and  the  making  of  a 
puddle  trench,  twelve  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  smaller  dam.  In  September  1870  the  smaller 
dam  was  breached,  and  the  eflBcieuoy  of  the  work  was  greatly 
impaired.  It  has  for  several  years  past  (1878)  been  proposed  to 
restore  the  work  by  repairing  the  larger  dam  and  by  building  on  the 
site  of  the  smaller  dam  a  waste-weir,  435  feet  long,  of  concrete  faced 
with  rubble  masonry,  and  by  making  new  outlet  arrangements, 
consisting  of  a  twelve-inch  pipe,  fitted  with  a  sluice  valve  of  the 
ordinary  pattern.  The  lake  will  then  have  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet 
from  outlet  to  full  supply,  an  available  capacity  of  81,298,114  cubic 
feet,  and  a  full  supply  area  of  8,793,017  square  feet  or  202  acres. 
A  run-off  of  eight  inches  would  fill  the  lake,  and  it  is  estimated  that, 
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after  deducting  fourteen  millions  of  cubic  feet  for  evaporation^  one 
filling  would  suffice  to  water  970  acres  of  rabi  or  cold  weather  crops. 
The  restoration  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £983  (Rs.  9830),  or, 
including  establishment  and  other  charges,  about  £1200  (Rs.  12,000). 
In  1882-83  the  lake  watered  84|  acres  in  the  village  of  Koregaon 
which  paid  £1 7  8s.  (Rs.  1 74)  for  water  rates.  Of  the  84^  watered 
acres  nineteen  grew  groundnut,  eight  turmeric,  7^  sugarcane, 
thirty-five  jvdri,  thirteen  wheat,  and  2|  gram. 

The  Ashti  lake  lies  in  the  Mddha  sub-division  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  the  large  town  of  Pandharpur.  The  project  was  originally 
drawn  up  in  1869  by  Major  Penny,  R.  E.  The  lake  is  formed 
by  throwing  across  the  Ashti  stream,  a  feeder  of  the  Bhima,  an 
earthen  dam  12,709  feet  long,  with  a  greatest  height  of  57'75 
feet.  The  lake  when  full  has  an  area  of  rather  more  than  four 
square  miles  and  holds  1,499,470,085  cubic  feet  of  watei'.  Prom 
this  lake  two  canals  are  led.  The  left  bank  canal,  which  is  ll-J^ 
miles  long,  discharges  thirty  cubic  feet  a  second  and  commands 
12,258  acres  J  the  right  bank  canal,  which  is  ten  miles  long, 
discharges  ten  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  commands  5624  acres. 
The  land  commanded  is  chiefly  in  the  Pandharpur  sub-division 
which  has  an  arable  area  of  221,066  acres.  Of  this  area  8823  acres 
or  four  per  cent  were  generally  watered,  chiefly  by  wells.  The  lake 
supply  is  sufficient  to  water  10,809  acres  in  regular  rotation,  thus 
raising  the  arable  area  under  command  from  four  to  nine  per  cent 
of  the  whole  cultivated  area.  The  dam  is  entirely  of  earth  and  of 
the  usual  section  with  a  top  width  of  six  feet  at  reduced  level  244, 
that  is  1561  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  The  slopes  are  one  and 
half  to  one  down  to  reduced  level  232  which  is  the  full  supply 
level.  Below  this  the  inner  slope  is  made  at  three  to  one,  and 
the  outer  slope  at  two  to  one.  A  puddle  trench  ten  feet  thick  runs 
throughout  the  length  of  the  dam,  being  founded  everywhere  on 
rock  or  other  impermeable  strata.  In  addition  a  concrete  wall,  five 
feet  thick,  has  been  built  at  the  river  crossing,  founded  on  rock  and 
running  well  into  the  banks  on  both  sides.  The  concrete  wall  is 
under  the  centre  of  the  dam,  and  the  puddle  trench  is  put  forward 
parallel  to  and  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  wall  and  brought  in 
again  on  both  sides  to  join  the  centre  line,  thirty  feet  from  the  end 
of  the  concrete  wall.  For  this  length  puddle  trenches,  seven  feet 
wide,  run  on  each  side  of  the  concrete  wall,  and  then,  the  width  is 
gradually  reduced  till  ten  feet  is  reached,  and  with  this  width  the 
puddle  trench  is  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  dam.  The  exposed  por- 
tions of  the  dam  are  guarded  from  wear  by  a  mixture  of  crumbly 
trap  and  earth.  The  inner  slope  is  pitched  between  reduced  level  205 
and  240  with  stone  varying  in  thickness  from  six  to  twelve  inches. 
The  whole  dam  was  built  in  six-inch  layers,  well  watered  and 
rammed.  A  waste  weir,  with  crest  at  232  and  800  feet  wide,  is  formed 
by  cutting  through  a  saddle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lake.  The  dis- 
charging capacity  is  48,000  cubic  feet  a  second,  equal  to  a  run-oS 
of  0'80  of  an  inch  the  hour  from  the  drainage  area  of  ninety-two 
square  miles.  The  height  to  which  such  a  flood  would  rise  is  seven 
feet  above  the  crest  of  the  weir  and  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
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griciQture--  *°  ^^^'  ^^'^^P*  ™  *^®  tenth  mile  right  bank  canal  where  they  are 
one  to  one.  All  flood  water  is  passed  under  the  canals  by 
lter  orks.  aqueducts,  or  above  them  by  over-passages  which  also  serve  as 
*■  accommodation  bridges  during  the  dry  weather.  The  outlet  and 
regulating  works  for  the  left  bank  canal  include  a  head  wall,  on  the 
face  of  which  are  arranged  the  lifting  gear  of  two  cast-iron  valves, 
through  which  the  water  is  discharged  into  a  tunnel,  by  which  it  is 
passed  under  the  dam  into  a  discharging  basin,  constructed  at  the 
head  of  the  canal.  The  head  wall  is  of  coursed  rubble  masonry, 
with  a  cornice  of  neatly  dressed  Ashlar  work,  one  and  a  half  feet 
high.  The  length  at  bottom  is  eighteen  feet  and  the  breadth  10^ 
feet.  The  front  face  is  vertical  with  two  recesses,  finished  off  at 
the  top  with  relieving  arches,  to  admit  of  working  the  lifting 
gear.  The  rear  face  is  stepped  in  gradually  by  three  one-foot  offsets 
and  one  of  1|  feet.  The  sides  are  carried  up  vertically  for  twelve  feet 
and  are  then  given  a  batter  of  one  in  twelve  to  the  top.  The  height 
of  the  wall  is  33"5  feet,  and  the  reduced  level  at  top  is  241  or  three 
feet  below  the  formation  level  of  the  dam.  The  cornice  projects  If 
feet  beyond  the  wall  proper,  and  the  platform  on  the  top  is  thus  8f 
feet  by  17|.  This  platform  is  joined  to  the  dam  by  a  simple  foot 
bridge  of  two  plate  girders  with  teak  flooring.  The  clear  span  is 
twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadth  four  feet.  It  rests  on  the  platform 
at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other,  on  an  earthwork  bank  thrown  out  from 
the  dam  to  receive  it.  Cast-iron  standards  and  hand  rails  are  provid- 
ed on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  and  round  the  platform.  There  are  two 
two-feet  square  sluice  valves.  The  frame  on  which  the  valves  work  is 
of  cast-iron  fixed  to  the  masonry  by  bolts  and  furnished  with  iron 
guides  for  the  valves.  Each  valve  is  worked  by  a  hollow  cast-iron 
screw  column  attached  to  the  valves  by  lifting  rods.  A  male  screw 
fixed  to  the  capstan  on  the  top  works  in  this  column,  lifting  and 
lowering  it  and  the  valves.  Thrust  blocks  are  provided,  and 
pedestals  at  five  feet  centres  guide  the  lifting  rods.  In  passing 
through  the  sluices  the  water  is  received  into  a  conical  egg-shaped 
tunnel,  with  a  major  axis  of  10'79  feet  and  a  minor  of  eight  feet. 
This  section  gradually  decreases  for  ten  feet  in  •  length,  and  then 
joins  the  tunnel  proper  which  also  is  egg-shaped  and  six  by  four 
feet  with  a  uniform  thickness  of  1 J  feet.  The  larger  end  is  at  the 
bottom  and  not  at  the  top,  as  is  the  custom  in  sewage  works,  where 
a  large  velocity  with  a  small  head  is  indispensable.  To  prevent  the 
creep  of  water  between  the  tunnel  and  the  earthwork,  three  concrete 
rings  have  been  constructed  round  the  tunnel  passing  14  to  three 
feet  into  the  earthwork.  The  discharging  chamber,  twenty-four 
feet  by  twelve  has  been  provided  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  water 
before  it  is  passed  into  the  canal.  This  chamber  is  four  feet  wide 
at  its  meeting  with  the  tunnel  and  six  feet  wide  at  the  head  of  the 
canal.  The  head  works  of  the  right  bank  canal  are  almost  the  same 
'  as  those  of  the  left  bank  canal ;  but  as  the  required  discharge  is  only 
one-third  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  left  bank  canal,  all  parts  of 
the  work  are  of  a  smaller  size.  Three  circular  valves  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  have  been  provided,  arranged 
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in  two  tiers^  with  two  valves  below  and  one  above.  The  lake  was 
completed  on  theSlst  of  July  1881  at  a  cost  of  £33,499  (Es.  3,34,990) . 
The  dam  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  December  1876  as  a  famine  relief 
work.  The  greatest  number  of  famine  labourers  employed  on  any 
one  day  was  19,949.  The  total  expenditure  on  relief  work  was  about 
£30,962  (Rs.  3,09,620),  including  payments  to  children  and  chari- 
table relief.  The  work  done  was  worth  £1 4,628  (Es.  1,46,280)  at 
normal  rates,  that  is  a  loss  of  £16,334  (Es.  1,63,340)  on  the  relief 
element  of  the  work.  The  work  was  finally  closed  as  a  famine  relief 
on  the  30th  of  November  1877.  Prom  the  16th  of  July  1878  to  the 
5th  of  February  1882  a  gang  of  convicts  was  employed  in  making 
the  dam,  laying  the  pitching,  and  clearing  the  waste  weir  channel. 
The  convicts  also  did  all  the  earthwork  for  fifteen  miles  of  the 
canals.  The  greatest  number  of  convicts  employed  was  1110. 
In  1882-83,  of  15,418  acres,  the  whole  arable  area  under  command, 
248  were  watered  and  paid-  about  £90  (Es.  900)  for  water  rates.  Of 
these  248  watered  acres  thirty-four  were  poor  rice,  thirty-three  shdlu 
or  Indian  millet,  forty-five  wheat,  fifty-two  groundnut,  eighteen 
sugarcane,  twenty  chillies,  fourteen  tobacco,  and  the  rest  miscel- 
laneous crops.  The  water  rates  charged  were  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  the 
acre  for  twelve  months  crops,  8s.  (Rs.  4)  for  eight  months  crops,  4s. 
(Es.  2)  for  four  months  or  cold  weather  crops,  2s.  (Ee.  1)  for  dry  or 
rain  crops,  and  8s.  (Es.  4)  for  hot  weather  crops.  For  watering  by 
lifts  half  rates  were  charged. 

The  Ekruk  Lake,  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  Bombay  Presid  en  cy, 
lies  five  miles  north-east  of  ShoMpur.  The  scheme  was  prepared  in 
1863  and  sanctioned  in  1866.  It  comprises  a  reservoir  formed  by  an 
earthen  dam  7200  feet  long  and  seventy-two  feet  in  greatest  height 
and  three  canals.  The  dam  is  thrown  across  the  valley  of  the  Adhila, 
a  feeder  of  the  Sina,  which  has  a  drainage  area  of  160  square  miles 
above  the  lake.  The  lake  is  sixty  feet  deep  when  full,  and  holds  3350 
millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  area  of  water  surface  is  4640  acres  or  7i 
square  miles.  Two  waste  weirs,  together  750  feet  long,  are  provided 
for  the  escape  of  flood  water  after  the  lake  is  full.  Of  the  canals  one 
on  each  bank  is  at  a  high  level,  designed  for  four  months'  watering, 
and  the  third  on  the  left  bank  is  at  a  low  level,  designed  for  a  twelve 
months'  discharge.  Of  the  two  high  level  canals  the  right  bank 
canal  is  eighteen  miles  long,  discharges  sixty  cubic  feet  a  second, 
and  commands  565  acres ;  and  the  left  bank  canal  is  four  miles 
long,  discharges  twenty-five  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  commands 
856  acres.  The  low  level  left  bank  canal  is  twenty-six  miles 
long,  discharges  seventy  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  commands  10,601 
gross  acres.  The  canals  are  bridged  and  regulated  throughout, 
and  can  be  lengthened  so  as  to  command  a  larger  area.  The  low 
level  canal  flows  close  past  the  town  of  Sholapur.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1866,  and  the  dam  was  closed  in  December  1869.  Some 
water  was  supplied  to  the  A;ftartf  or  rain  crop  of  1871-72.  At  the 
end  of  1876-77  the  work  was  completed,  except  the  masonry  heads  to 
distributaries  and  the  last  two  miles  of  the  low  level  canal  and  the 
last  twelve  miles  of  the  high  level  right  bank  canal.  By  the  end  of 
1881-82  all  the  works  connected  with  the  Ekruk  lake  were  completed 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  £121,262  (Rs.  12,12,620).-    In  1882-83,  of 
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15,320  acres,  the  arable  area  under  command,  1306  were  watered 
and  paid  £524  (Rs.  5240)  for  water  rates.  Of  these  1306  watered 
acres  395  were  for  wheat,  145  for  inferior  rice,  forty-eight  iorjvdri, 
thirty-nine  for  gram,  236  for  groundnut,  173  for  sugarcane,  &itj- 
seven  for  fruit  and  flower  trees,  forty-eight  for  vegetables,  fifty-seven 
for  chillies,  thirteen  for  turmeric,  and  the  rest  for  miscellaneous 
crops.  Besides  tillage  water,  the  Ekruk  lake  supplies  drinking  water 
to  the  town  of  ShoMpur. 

Of  the  four  town  water  works  the  ShoMpur  water  works  were 
designed  and  completed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Burke,  B.  E.,  executive  engineer. 
They  were  begun  in  November  1878  and  opened  in  March  1881.  The 
highest  daily  demand  of  water  was  estimated  at  five  gallons  a 
head  for  a  population  of  50,666,  or  253,330  gallons.  The  water  is 
drawn  from  the  low  level  canal  of  the  Ekruk  lake  in  the  fifth  mile, 
into  a  settling  pond  146  feet  square  at  the  floor  and  148  feet  square 
at  top.  The  depth  of  water  is  10'4  and  that  available  9*6  feet.  The 
capacity  is  1,292,705  gallons  or  5'1  days  of  the  estimated  supply. 
The  settling  tank  is  provided  with  a*  scouring  pipe  nine  inches  in 
diameter  fitted  with  a  sluice  valve.  The  water  is  drawn  from  this 
pond  through  two  suction  pipes  by  two  of  Tangye  Brothers  and 
Holman's  special  steam  pumps.  These  pumps  are  direct-acting  and 
capable  of  being  worked  separately  or  combined.  They  can  each 
deliver  200,QOO  gallons  in  ten  hours  into  the  high  level  reservoir, 
that  is  an  elevation  of  160  feet  through  a  line  of  piping  ten  inches 
in  diameter  and  8500  feet  long.  Each  pump  has  a  steam  cylinder 
eighteen  inches,  and  a  water  cylinder  ten  inches  in  diameter,  both 
having,  a  stroke  of  thirty-six  inches.  The  water  cylinder  is  lined 
with  brass.  Cast-iron  air  vessels  of  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the 
barrel  of  the  pamp  are  fixed,  one  on  the  supply  and  the  other  on  the 
delivery  main,  to  equalize  the  flow  of  water.  They  are  provided 
with  air  pumps  and  relief  valves.  The  two  boilers  are  of  the  Cornish 
type  with  six  Galloway  tubes  in  the  flue.  They  are  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  5^  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  steam  domes  three  feet 
high  and  2^  feet  in  diameter.  Suitable  engine  house,  boiler  room, 
and  fuel  shed  have  been  provided  near  the  settling  pond.  The 
water  is  pumped  into  two  service  reservoirs  with  floors  at  eighty-six 
feet  and  58|  feet  above  that  of  the  settling  pond  ;  from  these  it  is 
distributed  by  sub-main  and  branch  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  town 
and  suburbs.  The  high  level  reservoir  is  designed  to  supply  the 
Sakharpeth  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  low  level  reservoir  supplies 
the  rest  of  the  town.  The  low  level  reservoir  is  circular  having 
arched  radial  walls  which  support  a  roof  of  galvanized  corrugated 
iron.  Of  the  chief  dimensions  the  internal  diameter  at  floor  level 
is  eighty- two  feet  and  at  fall  supply  85|  feet;  the  depth  of  water 
is  twelve  feet.  The  available  capacity  is  68,711  cubic  feet  or 
429,133  gallons,  equivalent  to  1'69  days  of  the  estimated  supply. 
The  floor  and  foundations  are  of  concrete  founded  on  rock.  The 
external  or  main  wall  is  of  carefully  executed  uncoursed  rubble 
masonry,  with  a  face  of  coursed  rubble  in  six  inch  courses.  The  thick- 
ness on  top  is  2^  feet  and  at  bottom  six  feet,  the  total  height  being 
ten  feet.  The  inner  face  has  a  batter  or  slope  of  one  in  twelve,  and 
the  external  surface  is  formed  with  a  curve  of  seventeen  feet  radius. 
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The  high  level  reservoir  is  similar  in  design,  bat  larger  than  the 
low  level  reservoir,  having  an  available  capacity  of  88,193  cubic 
feet  or  549,442  gallons.  The  diameters  of  the  distributing  pipes 
have  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  work  required  of  each ;  f or  ■  a 
length  of  10,530  feet  these  pipes  are  six  inches  in  diameter,  for  9969 
feet  four  inches,  and  for  12,737  feet  three  inches.  Sluice  valves 
have  been  fixed  upon  all  pipes  so  as  to  render  each  part  of  the 
distribution  independent  of  the  rest.  The  actual  delivery  of  water 
for  use  is  made  from  sixty-eight  stand-posts  fitted  with  push  cocks 
and  erected  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  town.  The  whole 
work  cost  £21,718  8s.  (Es.  2,17,184),  which  were  paid  by  the  ShoM- 
pur  municipality.  After  being  maintained  by  the  public  works 
department  for  six  months,  the  work  was  handed  to  the  municipality 
in  September  1881.  In  1881-82  the  quantity  of  water  used  was 
15,346,725  cubic  feet,  and  the  rate  charged  was  2s.  (Re.  1)  for  every 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  delivered  into  the  settling  pond. 

To  supply  drinking  water  to  Barsi  a  storage  reservoir  was  built 
close  to  the  town  in  1877  at  a  cost  of  £2825  (Rs.  28,250).  It  is 
designed  to  contain  nineteen  millions  of  cubic  feet,  and  has  a 
drainage  area  of  1^  square  miles  and  a  surface  area  of  sixty-five 
acres. 

To  supply  drinking  water  to  Karmdla  the  water  from  springs  in 
wells  lying  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town 
is  carried  through  an  earthenware  conduit  to  dipping  wells  at 
convenient  sites.  The  water  works  were  completed  in  1877  at  a 
cost  of  about  £235  (Rs.  2350)  which  was  paid  by  the  municipality. 

To  supply  drinking  water  to  Pandharpur  a  storage  reservoir, 
about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town,  was  built  in  1874  at  a  cost 
of  £21,614  (Rs.  2,16,140)  which  were  paid  by  the  municipality.  The 
dam  is  built  of  earth  faced  with  stones,  is  3500  feet  long,  and 
has  a  greatest  height  of  forty-four  feet  and  a  greatest  depth  of 
thirty-three  feet.  The  drainage  area  is  ten  square  miles  and  the 
surface  area  when  full  is  196  acres.  The  capacity  is  89,3.30,058 
cubic  feet  and  the  available  capacity  or  that  above  level  of  sill  of 
regulator  is  79,166,083  cubic  feet.  Prom  this  reservoir  to  a  service 
reservoir  built  close  to  the  town,  water  is  carried  by  a  line  of  iron 
piping  3700  feet  long,  and  from  the  service  reservoir  it  is  distributed 
through  iron  mains  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

Besides  from  the  Koregaon,  Ashti,  and  Ekruk  lakes  hdgdyat  or 
garden  land  is  watered  either  by  throwing  dams  across  streams  or 
by  wells.  Prom  the  dams  land  is  watered  at  the  latest  till  the  end 
of  March.  Wells  are  rarely  sunk  in  mdlrdn  or  high  level  lands. 
According  to  the  1882  returns,  ShoMpurhas  ten  rivers,  the  Bhima, 
Sina,  Man,  Bhogavati,  Apenpa,  Bedki,  Chandani,  Korna,  Nil, 
and  Sira,  818  streams,  214  reservoirs,  and  17,472  wells.  Of  the 
17,472  wells  4812  are  used  for  drinking  and  washing  and  12,660 
for  watering;  4712  are  with  steps  and  12,760 are  without  steps.  The 
wells  without  steps  have  an  average  depth  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  and  cost  £20  to  £200  (Rs.  200  -  2000)  to  make.  The 
wells  without  steps  have  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  to  forty  feet 
and  cost  £20  to  £100  (Rs.  200-1000).    Wells  are  either  round  or 
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rectangular.     Most  wells  are  round  as  round  wells  last  longer  than 

rectangular  wells.     To  water  land,  water  is  drawn  from  the  wells 

by  a  mot  or  leather  bag  holding  about  fifty  gallons.     The  leather 

bd;g  is  of  the  shape  of  a  cylinderj  with  this  difference  that  the  one 

end  is  about  five  times  as  broad  as  the  other.     The  broader  end  is 

fastened  to  an  iron  ring  tbree  to  four  feet  in  diameter.     The  iron 

ring  is  held  by  a  rope,  passed  over  a  pulley,  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 

frame  work,  raised  over  a  platform  slightly  inclined  in  the  direction 

of  the  well.     The  other  end  is  also  held  by  a  rope  which  is  passed 

over  a  cylindrical  wheel  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame.     The 

other  ends  of  these  ropes  are  tied  to  a  yoke  drawn  down  a  slope  by  two 

and  sometimes  by  four  bullocks.     The  length  of  the  slope  is  equal 

to  the  distance  between  the  top  of  the  platform  and  the  level  of 

the  well  water.     When  the  bag  is  dropped  into  the  water  the  team 

is  backed  up  the  slope,  and  the  bag  is  so  sunk  into  the  water  that 

the  broader  end  fills,  while  the  narrow  end  is  slightly  upheld  so  as 

to  prevent  the  water  running  out.     The  'smaller  end  of  the  bag  is 

tied  to  a  rope  shorter  than  that  which  holds  the  larger  end.     When 

the  bag  is  full  of  water  it  is  drawn  up  by  the  team  running  down 

the  slope,  and  is  discharged  in  the  cement-lined  water  trough  or 

thdrole  on  the  top  of  the  platform.     Through  an  opening  in  the 

side  of  the  trough  the  water  is  carried  into  the  channel  ovpdt.     The 

pat  or  channel  is  one  to  two  feet  broad  and  is  generally  in   earth, 

mud  being  piled  on  the  sides  to  stop  leakage  ;  it  is  rarely  built  of 

bricks  and  stone.     Generally  two  men  work  the  leather  bag  with 

two  to  four  ballocks  ;  one  drives  the  bullocks  up  and  fills  and  draws 

the  bag  and  the  other  distributes  the  water  to  proper  places.     If 

the  well  has  enough  water,  a   mot  worked  with  two  ballocks  can 

water  four  acres  of  sugarcane,  six  acres  of  hundi  jvdri,  wheat,  ratdla, 

and  chillies,  and  ten  acres  of  rdlq  and  rice.     The  leather  bag  costs 

about  £1  4s.  and  of  its  appliances  the  wooden  frames  and  its  two 

wheels  cost  6s.  (Rs.  3). 

Garden  lands,  as  a  rule  are  watered,  and  always  manured. 
Jirdyat  or  dry  crop  lands  are  rarely  manured,  chiefly  because  the 
rainfall  is  generally  too  scanty  to  allay  the  heat  of  the  manure  and 
the  crop  dries  and  often  perishes.  The  commonest  kinds  of  manure 
are  cowdung,  rotten  grass,  ashes,  house  sweepings>  red  earth,  and 
sheep-dung.  Of  this  manure,  for  sugarcane  house  sweepings  and 
dust  are  used,  for  betel  leaves  red  soil  house  sweepings  and  dust 
are  used,  and  for  rice,  chillies,  groundnut,  and  Jondhala  or  Indian 
millet,  sheep-dung  is  particularly  useful.  To  manure  their  garden 
lands  with  sheep-dung  husbandmen  often  engage  shepherds  to  pen 
a  flock  of  sheep.  Many  well-to-do  husbandmen  own  flocks  of  sheep 
chiefly  for  their  manure.  For  manure  cowdung,  house  sweepings, 
and  ashes  are  generally  stored  in  one  place  for  a  year  and  carted 
to  the  fields  in  May.  When  bought,  a  cartload  equal  to  about  900 
pounds  of  such  manure  costs  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.)  About  twenty-five 
cartloads  are  required  to  manure  one  acre  of  sugarcane,  twenty 
for  chillies  onions  garlic  and  groundnut,  fifteen  for  wheat,  and  ten 
for  rice  and  Indian  millet. 

The  first  step  a  husbandman  takes  is  to  work  the  soil  with  the 
plough.  The  plough  uproots  weeds  and  grass  and  turns  the  soil  three 
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to  fifteen  inclies  deep.  The  plough  is  worked  by  two  to  ten  bullocks. 
In  November  or  December  when  the  soil  is  still  moist  and  is  easier 
to  turn  than  at  the  end  of  May,  a  five-yoke  plough  can  plough  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  in  a  day.  Except  coarse  gray  or  ba/rad  soil 
which  is  simply  scratched  by  the  harrow  or  hulav,  the  plough  is  work- 
ed both  in   black  and  red  soils.     For  garden  or  bdgdyat  crops  the 
soil  must  be  ploughed  every  year.     For  jirdyat  or  dry-crops  the  black 
soil  which  is  once  ploughed  with  cross  ploughings,  does  not  require 
fresh  ploughing  for  six  to  eight  years,  but  the  red  soil   requires 
ploughing  every  third  year.     In  ploughing  two  men  are  wanted, 
one  to  stand  on  the  plough  to  press   the  share  into  the  soil,  and  the 
other  to  sit  on  the  drawing  gear   to  drive  the  bullocks.     While 
ploughing  husbandmen  sing  to  lighten  their  labour  and  to  amuse 
the  oxen.     After  ploughing  the  rake  or  phan  is  used  to  powder  the 
clods.     The  harrow  or  kulav    clears  the   soil  of  grass  and  makes 
it  fit  to  receive  the   seed.     The   more  the  harrow  is  worked,  the 
better  the  crops  will  grow.  After  the  harrowing  is  over  the  seed-drill 
is  used  to  sow  the  seed  and  the  seed-harrow  or  rdsni  to  level  the 
surface.    About  a  month  after  the  seed  is  sown,  the  weeding  harrow 
or  kolpa  is  used  which  removes  weeds  and  grass  and  heaps  the  soil 
to  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.     A  raised  bdbhul  seat  is  made  in  the 
centre  of   the  field  to  watch  the  crops.     On  this   raised  seat  the 
watchman  sits  armed  with  a  sling  of  two  ropes  with  a  small  circle  of 
cords  in  the  middle,  with  which  he  slings  at  the  birds  stones  about 
the  size  of  a   small  lemon.     Watching  lasts  for  a  month  or  two   till 
the  crops  are  ripe  enough  to  be  reaped. 

In  1881-82  of  1,873,096  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage, 
303,739  acres  or  16'21  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of 
the  remaining  1,569,357  acres  26,184  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the 
1,595,543  acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  1,248,264  acres 
or  78"23  per  cent,  of  which  950,477  were  under  Indian  millet  jvdri 
Sorghum  vulgare,  208,460  under  spiked  millet  hdjri  Penicillaria 
spicata,  41,836  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestivnm,  24,409  under 
rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  11,673  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays, 
1278  under  rdla  or  kdng  Panicum  italicum,  796  under  sdva  and  vari 
Panicum  miliaceum  and  miliare,  693  under  barley  jav  Hordeum 
hexastichon,  and  8642  under  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not 
given.  Pulses  occupied  127,866  acres  or  8'01  per  cent,  of  which  53,107 
were  under  tur  Cajanus  indious,  41,689  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer 
arietinum,  7868  under  kulith  or  hulthi  Dolichos  biflorus,  4322 
under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo,  711  under  wd^ci  Phaseolus  radiatus,  30 
under  manur  Ervum  lens,  17  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum,  and 
20,132  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  150,760  acres  or  9"44 
per  cent,  of  which  25,312  were  under  linseed  alsi  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum,  2022  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  123,426 
under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  47,166  acres  or  2'95  per  cent, 
of  which  28,088  were  under  cotton  kdpus  Grossypium  herbaceum, 
19,013  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tdg  Crotalaria  juncea,  and  65 
under  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  21,487  acres  or  1-34  per  cent,  of  which  6915  were 
under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  fratescens,  3637  under  sugarcane 
us  Saccharum  officinarum,  2977  under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana 
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tabacum  ;  45  under  hemp  gdnja  Canabis  sativa,  and  the  remaining 
7913  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  crop  details  given  in  the  Poona  Statistical  Account  apply  to 
ShoMpur.  The  following  are  local  notes  on  three  of  the  more  import- 
ant cropSj  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco : 

Cotton,  kdpus  (M.),  Gossypium  herbaceum,  had  in  1881-82  a  tillage 
area  of  28,088  acres.  It  is  all  local  or  deshi  cotton  Gossypium  indicum. 
It  is  sown  late  in  June  and  in  July.  A  day  or  two  before  sowing, 
that  it  may  run  freely  through  the  tiphan  or  seed  drill,  the  seed  is 
rubbed  with  cowdung.  In  ShoMpur  cotton  is  sown  in  rows  one 
foot  apart.  This  crowding  prevents  the  plants  from  getting 
sufficient  moisture,  the  plants  get  entangled,  and  as  they  cannot 
spread,  grow  straight  and  tall.  The  husbandmen  defend  the 
crowding  of  the  plants  by  saying,  '  The  more  seed  the  more  cotton, 
and  the  more  cotton  the  more  money.'  The  cotton  crop  is  picked 
in  December  and  January  by  women  who  are  generally  employed 
by  moneylenders,  who  have  made  advances  to  the  husbandman  on 
his  crop.  The  women  carry  drag-bags  tied  to  their  waists,  in  which 
they  gather  the  picked  cotton,  and,  when  the  bags  are  full,  they 
empty  them  on  the  ground  in  heaps.  In  the  evening  each  picker 
takes  her  heap  to  the  village  to  be  weighed,  where  she  is  paid  by 
her  employer,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  picked  cotton  either 
in  kind  or  in  money.  Sholapur  cotton  is  ginned  only  by  the  foot- 
roller  or  pdyvdtne,  for  the  staple  is  too  short  and  too  brittle 
to  be  cleaned  either  by  the  saw-gin  or  the  wheel-gin.  The 
foot-roller  is  mostly  worked  by  women,  who  are  paid  by  the  out- 
turn. To  increase  the  weight  of  the  ginned  cotton  the  women 
press  their  feet  gently  on  the  roller  and  allow  seed  to  pass.  Their 
employers  notice  this  but  do  not  check  it,  for  they  also  gain  by  the 
increase  in  weight.  Sometimes  the  seed  is  as  much  as  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  cleaned  cotton.  In  lb51  some  attempts  were  made 
to  clean  the  Sholapur  cotton  by  saw-gins,  but  the  staple  was  so  cut 
that  traders  refused  to  buy  it.  In  1851-52,  as  an  experiment  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  238'5  acres  (.318  highds)  were  sown 
with  New  Orleans  cotton,  but  apparently  without  much  success. 
Some  husbandmen  were  persuaded  to  try  a  second  chance,  and  in 
1852-53,  1739'25  acres  (2319  highds)  were  sown.  This  year  the  crops 
failed,  and  the  people  were  so  discouraged  that  in  1853-54,  only 
6' 76  acres  (9  highds)  were  sown.  As  in  other  cotton-growing  districts 
the  American  war  (1862-1865)  greatly  increased  the  area  under 
cotton,but  fraud  and  mixing  injured  its  quality.  In  1867  the  cotton 
inspector  of  Sholdpur  distributed  improved  Hinganghat  seed  in 
some  of  the  subdivisions,  and  at  Mddha  carried  on  an  experiment  in 
deep  ploughing.  He  ploughed  thirty  acres  ten  inches  deep  with 
the  common  field  tools  of  the  district.  Though  he  worked  under 
the  disadvantage  of  an  unusually  dry  season,  the  crop  yielded  lOO 
pounds  an  acre,  when  neighbouring  fields  gave  only  eight  to  ten 
pounds.  This  great  difference  between  the  yields  convinced  the  ' 
husbandmen  of  the  advantage  of  deep  ploughing,  but  their  poverty 
prevented  them  from  adopting  it.  This  experiment  also  showed 
that,  when  the  ground  is  ploughed  deep  enough,  the  tap  root  passes 
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into  the  subsoil  and  sucks  moisture  from  it  wlien  the  surface  soil  is 
parched.  In  the  opinion  of  the  cotton  inspector  so  long  as  husband- 
men stick  to  the  harrow  scratching,  there  is  no  hope  of  improving 
the  outturn  even  by  introducing  good  selected  seed.  Good  seed 
often  improves  cotton  for  a  time,  but  if  the  cultivation  does  not 
improve,  the  seed  will  degenerate. 

Wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  sestivum,  with  in  1881  a  tillage  area  of 
41 ,836  acres,  is  generally  grown  in  the  best  black  soil.  It  has  two 
chief  varieties,  sheta  a  dry- crop  and  Ichapla  or  jod  a  watered  garden 
crop.  About  sixteen  pounds  of  seed  are  required  to  sow  an  acre  of 
wheat.  Wheat  is  sown  in  October  and  reaped  in  February.  Of  the 
sheta  and  khapla  varieties  sheta  is  affected  by  mildew  which  is  caused 
by  dew,  cloudy  weather,  heavy  rain,  and  excessive  cold,  generally  at 
the  time  when  the  ears  come  to  bearing. 

Tobacco,  tamhdJehu,  Nicotiana  tabacum,  with  a  tillage  area  of 
2977  acres  in  1881-82,  is  generally  grown  in  white  soil  near  villages 
and  sometimes  in  black  soil.  The  soil  is  manured  with  cowdung. 
Tobacco  is  sown  in  seed  beds  in  June,  planted  in  August,  and  cut 
in  January  and  February.  Tobacco  wants  little  water.  When  they 
are  ready  the  plants  are  cut  down  to  the  stumps.  There  is  no 
second  crop.  Tobacco  grown  in  white  soil  is  superior  to  that  grown 
in  black  soil.  The  average  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  tobacco  ia 
estimated  at  £1  16s.  (Rs.  18)  and  the  average  yield  at  about  450 
pounds  {5^  Bengal  mans). 

Its  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall  makes  ShoMpur  peculiarly  liable 
to  scarcity  and  famine.  The^  earliest  recorded  famine  is  the  great 
Durga  Devi  famine  which  began  about  1896  and  is  said  to  have 
lasted  nearly  twelve  years.  It  arose  from  the  want  of  seasonable 
rain  and  is  said  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Narbada  and  to  have  depopulated  whole  districts.  The  famine  of 
1460  is  remembered  in  the  Deccan  as  Dam^ji  Panf  a,  an  officer  of  the 
Bahmani  king  Humdyun  who,  aa  is  related  in  the  History  Chapter, 
spentthe  government  grain  stores  at  Pandharpur  in  gifts  toBrdhmans, 
and  was  saved  from  disgrace  and  punishment  by  the  god  Vithoba 
appearing  at  court  as  a  Mhdr  and  paying  the  value  of  the  missing  grain. 
About  1520  a  great  famine  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
military  hordes  destroying  and  plundering  the  crops.  The  famine 
of  1791  was  very  severe  especially  in  the  Karnatak  where  the  crops 
entirely  failed.  In  the  Deccan  the  yield  was  one-fourth  to  half  the 
usual  outturn ;  but  as  thousands  of  people  came  from  the  Karnatak 
to  the  Deccan  for  support,  the  distress  became  very  severe. 
During  this  famine  grain  sold  at  six  pounds  (3  shers)  the  rupee. 
In  1802  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  crops  by  Holkar  and  the 
Pendharis  caused  a  serious  scarcity  which  the  failure  of  the  rain  in 
October  and  November  1803  turned  into  a  famine  of  ruinous 
severity.  The  price  of  grain  is  said  to  have  risen  to  1|  pounds 
(I  sher)  the  rupee.  At  Pandharpur  Dhondbhat  Kutke  and  at  Mohol 
an  officer  of  the  Nimbdlkar  are  said  to  have  fed  large  numbers  of  the 
destitute.    In  1818  partly  owing  to  the  ravages  made  by  Bajirao's 
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1  Famine  details  up  to  1865  are  taken  from  Colonel  Etheridge's   Past  Famines, 
,97-101,  144,153. 
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Ag^icnlture.       i^  the  Nizam's  country,  the  sub-divisions  of  Bd,rsi,  Pandharpur^  and 
Famines  Tuljapur  suffered  from  famine.     The  famine  was  accompanied  by 

a  plague  of  cholera  which  destroyed  thousands  of  lives.     Grain  sold 
as  high  as  six  to  eight  pounds  (3  -4  shers)  the  rupee.     At  Vairdg  in 
Barsi  a  rich  moneylender  named  Ghongdey  is  said  to  have  fed  many 
1824.  starving  people.     In  1824^  a  failure  of  rain  caused  a  partial  famine 

in  the  Pandharpur  sub-division  and  the  country  from  the  Bhima  to 
the  Godavari.  During  this  famine  grain  sold  at  twelve  to  sixteen 
pounds  (6-8  shers)  the  rupee.  At  Pandharpur  an  officer  of 
Sindia's  and  at  Vairag  a  moneylender  named  Ghongdey  opened 
a  relief  house  or  anachhatra  where  food  was  given  free  to  the 
1832.  suffering.     In    1832-33,   want   of  rain  caused  famine    throughout 

ShoMpur  and  the  neighbouring  districts  over  an  area  of  about  150 
square  miles.  Many  left  their  lands  and  homes,  and  large  remissions 
had  to  be  granted.  The  famiae  lasted  nine  or  ten  months  and 
in  spite  of  the  remission  of  grain  duties,  grain  sold  at 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  (5-6  shers)  the  rupee.  The  sub-collector  of 
Sholapur  submitted  to  Government  a  proposal  for  certain  public 
relief  works,  but  Government  did  not  consider  the  distress  in 
Sholapur  sufficiently  severe  to  call  for  so  extreme  a  measure.  At 
Sholdpur  a  Brdhman  moneylender  named  Mahdrudra  Bdpu  Kulavdev 
and  many  MarwAri  moneylenders  and  at  Vairag  the  family  of  the 
moneylender  Ghongdey  are  said  to  have  given  free  food  to  the 
1845  and  1854.  sufferers.  In  1 845  and  1854  owiag  to  scanty  rainfall  scarcity  of  grain 
1862.  was    felt    in    Sholdpur,   Bdrsi,  and  Mohol.      In    1862,    a   scanty 

rainfall  caused  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Poena,  Ahmadnagarj 
Sholdpur,  Khdndesh,  and  part  of  Satara.  So  great  was  the  distress 
that  as  relief  works  roads  were  begun  from  Karmdla  to  Jeur, 
from  Pandharpur  to  Mohol,  from  Sholdpur  to  Bijdpur,  from  Tem- 
bhurni  to  Paranda,  and  from  Lunud  to  Pandharpur.  For  the  relief 
of  Government  servants  drawing  monthly  salaries  of  less  than  £20 
(Rs.  200),  Government  sanctioned  grant  of  grain  compensation. 
1876-77.  The  scanty  rainfall  of  9'11  inchesin  1876,  compared  with' an  average 

of  25'21  inches,  led  to  failure  of  crops  and  distress  amounting  to 
famine  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  Of  the  seven  sub-divisionsy 
the  crops  in  two,  Bdrsi  and  Malsiras,  were  bad,  and  in  the  remaining 
five  very  bad.  In  September  and  October,  except  one  or  two  local 
showers,  there  was  no  rain,  and  no  cold  weather  crops  were 
sown.  Early  in  August  the  poorer  classes  began  to  show  signs  of 
distress,  and,  on  the  4th  of  September,  Government  sanctioned  the 
opening  of  relief  works.  With  rising  grain  and  want  of  field  work 
distress  increased,  and  by  the  beginning  of  September  relief  works 
were  begun.  For  a  week  or  two,  the  rapid  spread  of  distress  caused 
a  panic,  and  dealers  refused  to  part  with  their  grain  at  any  price. 
Government  and  the  relief  committees  had  to  buy  grain  at  the  large 
markets  and  send  it  to  the  relief  works.  This  lasted  until  grain 
began  to  be  brought  by  rail  when  prices  fell.  For  some  months 
importations  were  large  and  the  price  of  grain  remained  moderate. 
But  in  the  hot  months  a  fresh  rise  caused  much  distress.  A 
favourable  rainfall,  at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season,  was  followed 
by  a  long  drought,  which  forced  millet  up  to  ten  pounds  and  caused 
great  suffering.     Distress  and  anxiety  continued  till  September  and 
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October  when  a  plentiful  and  timely  rainfall  brongEt  down  prices       Chapter  IV. 
and  gave  much  relief.     At  the  close  of  November  the  demand  for  . — : 

special  Government  help  ceased.  Agriculture. 

The  following  summary  shows,  month  by  month,  the  progress  of  ^ifa^n^' 

the  distress  and  the  measures  taken  to  relieve  it.     In  September  1876-77. 

1876,  except  some  showers  in  Malsiras  and  one  or  two  other  places, 
no  rain  fell.  The  early  crop  had  entirely  failed,  and  as  rain  held 
off,  the  ground  could  not  be  prepared  for  the  cold-weather  sowings. 
Except  in  Sholapur  and  Bdrsi  there  was  great  distress,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  local  relief  works  had  to  be  opened.  In 
October  rain  still  held  off  and  no  cold-weather  crops  could  be 
sown,  Indian  millet  rose  from  sixty -six  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  even 
at  fifteen  pounds  the  supply  was  small.  Distress  was  increasing, 
and  the  number  seeking  relief  rose  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became 
evident  that  relief  works  were  wanted  on  a  larger  scale  than  local 
funds  could  supply.  Cattle  were  sent  away  in  large  numbers,  and 
of  those  that  remained  many  died  from  want  of  fodder.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month  (18th)  about  20,000  cattle  had  left  the  district, 
and  many  villages  were  deserted,  the  people  moving  to  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  Berdr,  and  Khandesh.  Abeady  the  numbers  on  relief 
had  risen  to  32,000.  On  the  1.3th,  Government  placed  £2500 
(Ks.  26,000)  at  the  Collector's  disposal  to  supply  pond  clearing, 
prickly-pear  cutting,  and  other  light  village  works  for  those  who 
were  too  weak  to  go  long  distances.  About  the  middle  of 
November  slight  rain  fell  in  the  three  sub-divisions  of  Mdlsiras 
Karm^la  and  Pandharpur.  Many  villages  were  entirely  emptied, 
the  people  having  left  with  their  cattle.  During  the  month  large 
supplies  of  grain  came  by  rail  into  Sholapur.  At  first  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain  over  the  district  caused  much  difficulty.  This  was 
gradually  overcome,  and,  except  in  Malsiras  and  S^ngola,  grain 
became  plentiful  and  jvdri  prices  fell  from  fifteen  to  about  16| 
pounds  the  rupee.  Except  ShoMpur  and  Pandharpur,  each  of 
which  had  two  rivers  and  a  large  lake,  the  water-supply  was  scanty. 
Barsi  and  S^ngola  were  very  badly  off,  and  in  Karmd,la,  Malsiras, 
and  Mddha,  the  only  source  of  supply  was  holes  dug  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  and  streams.  The  numbers  on  relief  rose  from  about 
40,000  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  about  68,000  at  its  close. 
Of  47,821,  the  average  daily  number  for  the  month,  14,487  were 
able-bodied,  expected  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  superintended  by  ♦ 
ordinary  public  works  officers,  and  33,334  were  aged  or  feeble, 
expected  to  do  two-thirds  of  a  day's  work  and  superintended  by 
civil  officers.^  About  the  end  of  the  month  cholera  made  its 
appearance  in  Sholdpur  and  B^rsi.  December  passed  without  rain, 
and  though  there  was  no  change  in  crop  prospects,  grain  continued 
to  be  imported  in  such  large  quantities  that  rupee  prices  fell  from 
16|  to    twenty   pounds.     In  the    beginning  of    the  month   there 

^  The  rates  of  wages  originally  fixed  for  the  workers  were  :  For  a  man  M.  (2  as.)  a 
day,  for  a  woman  2^d.  (I4  a-),  and  for  a  boy  or  girl  l^d.  (1  a.).  About  the  middle  of 
November  a  sliding  scale  was  introduced  providing  that  when  prices  rose  over 
sixteen  pounds  the  rupee,  the  money  rate  shonld  vary  with  the  price  of  food  grain, 
and  that  in  addition  to  1^(Z.  (la.)  for  men  and  fd.  (^as.)  for  women  and  children, 
men  and  women  should  receive  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain,  and  children  of  one 
or  half  a  pound  of  grain  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  supervising  officers, 
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"Was  sliglit  cholera  in  two  sub -divisions,  but  it  soon  disappeared. 
The  number  of  the  destitute  rose,  on  civil  works  to  58,809  and  on 
public  works  to  27,730.  About  the  end  of  January  1877  a  shght 
fall  of  rain  improved  the  water-supply.  The  supply  of  grain 
continued  sufficient.  Large  quantities  were  brought  every  week  into 
the  district,  jvdri  prices  remaining  steady  at  twenty  pounds  the 
rupee.  The  number  of  the  destitute  rose  on  public  works  from 
27,730  to  37,940,  on  civil  works  there  was  a  small  fall  from  58,809 
to  56,659,  and  1018  persons  were  supported  by  charitable  relief. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  slight  cholera  appeared  in  two  or 
three  sub-divisions.  On  the  19th  Government  reduced  the  daily 
wage  of  feeble  men  workers  by  |i.  (J  a.)  and  of  women  and 
children  by  |d  (i  a.), 1  About  the  end  of  February,  11  cents  of 
rain  fell  at  Sholdpur.  The  grain  supply  continued  good,  jvdri  prices 
remaining  steady  at  twenty  pounds  the  rupee.  Cholera  was  general, 
and  large  numbers  of  people  and  cattle  continued  to  leave  the  district. 
The  numbers  on  relief  fell,  on  public  works  from  37,940  to  32,134, 
and  on  civil  works  from  56,659  to  18,097.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  on  charitable  relief  rose  from  1018  to  1429.  The  large 
decrease  in  the  numbers  on  the  relief  works  was  mainly  due  to 
organized  opposition  to  the  orders  reducing  the  pay  on  civil  agency 
•works,  and  requiring  the  transfer  of  the  able-bodied  from  civil  to 
public  works.  The  managers  of  the  strike  and  many  of  those  who 
had  gone  with  them  were  no  doubt  well  enough  off  to  decline  work, 
and  such  men  it  was  the  object  of  Government  to  get  rid  of.  But 
■others  of  the  weaker  people  were  not  able  to  remain  idle  without 
suffering.  After  a  time  of  much  anxiety,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  people  slowly  began  to  come  in.  Efforts  were  made  to 
draft  them  to  large  works  out  of  the  district,  such  as  the  Nira  canal 
and  the  Dhond-Manmad  railway.  This  at  first  met  with  most 
stubborn  opposition.  But,  about  the  close  of  the  month,  many 
were  induced  to  go  to  work  on  the  Mhasvad  lake  in  S^tilra.  Early  in 
March,  37  cents  of  rain  fell  at  Sholdpur  and  about  a  fortnight  later 
there  was  a  general  fall  of  11  cents.  The  grain  supply  was  sufficient, 
and  rupee  prices  fell  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  pounds.  The 
migration  of  people  and  cattle  continued.  Early  in  the  month  there 
was  slight  cholera  over  the  whole  district,  but  it  was  afterwards 
confined  to  one  sub-division.  The  numbers  on  relief  fell  to  46,776; 
6598  of  them  on  civil  agency  and  40,177  on  public  works.  The 
number  on  charitable  relief  was  813.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  the  workers  was  chiefly  due  to  large  numbers  absenting  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  Holi  holidays.  Fresh,  but  unsuccessful; 
efforts  were  made  to  draft  the  people  to  the  Dhond-Manmdd  railway. 
A  few  went  to  the  Nira  canal,  but  many,  though  in  distress,  refused 
to  go  on  the  works,  because  of  the  task  and  distance  tests  rather 
than  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  pay.  Towards  the 
end  of  April  smart  showers  fell  throughout  the  district.  The  grain 
supply  continued  sufficient ;  but  prices,  partly  from  the  general  rise 

J  The  new  rates  -were  :  For  a  man,  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  and  id.  (i  a.) 
instead  of  IJd.  (la.);  for  a  woman,  the  price  of  one  pound  and  gd.  (J  a.)  instead  of 
id.  (4  a.),  and  for  a  boy  or  girl,  the  price  of  half  a  pound  of  grain  and  frf.  (J  a.). 
Orders  were  also  given  to  enforce  task  and  distance  tests. 
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througbout  the  country  partly  from  enhanced  cart  rates,  rose  from 
twenty-one  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  about  nineteen 
near  the  close.     The  people  who  had  left  the  district  early  in  the 
season  were  returning ;   very  few  brought  back  their  cattle  with 
them.     Against  a  small  fall  from  6598  to  5633  on  civil  works,  the 
number  of  the  destitute  rose  on  public  works  from  40,177  to  43,292, 
and  on  charitable  relief  from  813  to  2194.      Owing  to  the  increased 
pressure   of  distress    Government   ordered  work  to  begin  on  the 
Pdngaon  lake,  whose   heavy  earthwork,    it   was    thought,    would 
give  immediate    employment    to  about    10,000   labourers.     There 
was   slight  cholera   in  a  few   places.     May  began  and  ended  with 
smart    showers.     Emigrants    were   returning   in    large   numbers. 
The  supply  of  grain  was  fair,  but   prices  rose   from  nineteen  to 
16j-  pounds.     Several  parts  of  the  district  suffered  severely  from 
cholera.  Distress  spread  steadily,  and  the  number  on  relief  rose  to 
61,348,  50,299  of  them  on  public  and  11,049  on  civil  works.     The 
number  on  charitable  relief  rose  to  6501.  During  June  rain  fell  freely, 
and  the  sowing  of  the  early  crops  was  begun.      There  were  large 
grain  importations,  and  prices  fell  from  16^  to  17^  pounds.     Many 
of  the  destitute  found  work  as  field  labourers,  and  the  number  on 
relief  felL  to  52,172,  39,202  of  them  on  public   and  12,970  on  civil 
works.     The  number  on  charitable  relief  rose  from  6501  to  16,068. 
The    mortality    from    cholera    continued    very    heavy.      In    the 
beginning  of  July  strong  south-west  winds  were  followed  by  a  few 
heavy  but  partial  showers,  and  the  young  crops  were  reported  to 
be  withering.     More   rain  was  required.      The  grain  supply  was 
fair,  but,  about  the  close   of  the  month  from  the  critical  state  of 
the    crops,  jvdri   rose    from   17^   to   12^  pounds  the   rupee.    The 
number  on  relief  fell  to  29,927,  26,526  of  them  on  public  and  3401 
on  civil  works,  and  the   number   on    charitable   relief    to    10,436. 
In  August  an  average  fall  of  4"60  inches  of  rain  improved  the  young 
crops,    and   green   grass    was   plentiful.      At   the   same   time    the 
railway  supply  of  grain  began  to  fall   short,  and,   about  the  close 
of  the  month,  prices  rose  to  9|  pounds,  causing  very  great  distress. 
The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  to  12,904,   on  civil  works   to 
8656,  and  on  charitable  relief  to  9226.     The  mortality  from  cholera 
considerably  decreased.     In   September  there  was  heavy  rain  all 
over  the  district.     The  crops  went  on  well,  and  green  grass  for 
cattle  was  abundant.    Though  the  grain  supply  continued  small, 
the  favourable  harvest  prospects  brought  out  local  stores,  and  prices 
fell  from  9f  to  13 1  pounds  the  rupee.     The  number  on  public  works 
fell  to  7705  against  an  increase  on   civil   works   to   6092,    and   on 
charitable  relief  to  ]  7,590.     October  was  also  a  month  of  heavy 
rain,  with  an  average  fall  of  6'58  inches.     The  crops  were  good 
except  in  Sdngola  and  Mdlsiras,  when  they  were  slightly  damaged 
by  too  much  rain,  and   the  sowing  of  the  late  crops  was  delayed. 
About  the  end  of  the  month  the  millet  harvest  was  begun  and  the 
late  sowing  was  in  progress.    The  state  of  the  people  was  improving, 
but  many  still   required  charitable  relief.     The  grain  supply  was 
good,  and  prices  fell  ior  jvdri  from  13f  to  twenty-four  and  for  hdjri 
from  19^  to  29^  pounds.    The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  to  6067, 
on    civil    works  to  4034,   and  on  charitable  relief  to  14,347.     In 
November  there  was  only  slight  rain,  and  more  was  required  for  the 
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cold-weather  jvdri  crops.  By  the  close  of  the  month,  except  ^wr  and 
cotton,  almost  all  the  early  crops  were  harvested.  Babi  sowing  was 
still  in  progress.  Prices  rose  for  bdjri  from  thirty  to  twenty-eight, 
and  fell  ioT  jvdri  from  twenty -four  to  twenty -five  pounds  the  rupee. 
The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  to  4956,  on  civil  works  to  584, 
and  on  charitable  relief  to  4601.  Civil  relief  works  were  closed  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  public  relief  works  at  the  end.  In 
December,  except  in  the  Mddha  sub-division,  there  were  smart 
showers  all  over  the  district,  and  the  jvdri  crops  were  much  improved. 
Prices  fell  for  bdjri  to  thirty-one  and  for  jvdri  to  twenty-eight 
pounds.  Though  Government  continued  to  offer  charitable  relief, 
the  numbers  wanting  help  fell  from  7176  in  the  beginning  to  1089 
on  the  22nd  of  the  month. 

The  following  statement  of  Indian  millet  prices  and  numbers 
receiving  relief,  shows  that  during  the  first  four  months  of  1877 
grain  kept  steady  at  about  twenty  pounds  the  rupee  or  more  than 
thrice  the  ordinary  rate ;  that  its  price  rose  rapidly  in  May  June 
and  July,  till  about  the  end  of  August  it  reached  9|  pounds.  In 
September  it  fell  slightly  to  13|,  and  then  quickly  to  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds.  The  number  on  relief  had  in  January  risen  as  high 
as  94,599.  By  lowering  wages  and  enforcing  task  and  distance 
tests  the  number  fell  to  50,231  in  February  and  48,925  in  April.  In 
May  it  again  rose  to  61,348,  and  from  that  went  on  falling  till  it 
fell  to  5540  in  November,  when  the  relief  works  were  closed.  The 
number  on  charitable  relief  rose  from  1018  in  January  to  1429  in 
February,  then  fell  to  813  in  March,  and  then  steadily  rose  to 
16,068  in  June.  From  that,  after  falling  to  9226  in  August,  it 
again  rose  to  1 7,590  in  September.  During  the  next  three  months 
it  fell  rapidly  till  in  December  it  reached  1089  : 
ShoMpur  Famine,  1876-77. 
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A  special  census  taken  on  the  19tli  of  May  1877,  when  famine 
pressure  was  general  and  severe,  showed  that  of  62,712  workers, 
52,186  on  public  and  10,526  on  civil  works,  41,112  belonged  to  the 
sub-divisions  where  the  works  were  carried  on ;  15,164  belonged  to 
different  sub-divisions  of  the  same  district;  3470  were  from  other 
districts ;  and  2966  from  neighbouring  states.  As  regards  their 
occupation,  3471  were  manufacturers  or  craftsmen,  21,840  were 
holders  or  sub-holders  of  land,  and  37,401  were  labourers. 

The  total  cost  of  the  famine  was  estimated  at  £206,502  10s. 
(Es.  20,65,025),  of  which  £186,184  4s.  (Rs.  18,61,842)  were  spent 
on  public  and  civil  works,  and  £20,318  6s,  (Rs.  2,03,183)  on 
charitable  relief. 

In  ordinary  times  the  daily  cart  rates  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
6d.  (Rs.  f-lj).  During  the  famine  from  December  1876  to 
December  1877  the  highest  daily  cart  rates  rose  to  12s.  (Rs.  6)  in 
Pandharpur,  6s.  (Rs.  3)  in  Sholdpur,  5s.  (Rs.  2^)  in  Sdngola,  and  4s. 
(Rs.  2)  in  Bdrsi,  Karmdla,  Mddha,  and  Mdlsiras. 

From  the  beginning  of  November  1876  a  mdmlatdd,r  at  each 
sub-division  and  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of 
November  1877  special  assistant  and  deputy  collectors  in  charge  of 
the  sub-divisions  were  employed  on  famine  duty  as  relief  officers. 
For  every  group  of  about  ten  villages  circle  inspectors  were 
appointed.  Besides  these,  military  officers,  and  their  subordinates  and 
hospital  assistants,  and  the  clerks  and  measurers  of  the  Poona  and 
Ndsik  revenue  survey  staff,  and  some  teachers  of  vernacular  schools 
were  lent  for  famine  duty. 

Besides  the  seven  relief  houses,  one  at  each  sub-divisional  head- 
quarters, at  ShoMpur,  Bdrsi,  Karmdla,  Mddha,  Pandharpur,  Mdlsiras, 
and  Sdngola,  five  other  special  relief  houses  were  opened,  two  in 
ShoMpur  at  Hiparga  and  Mandrup,  two  in  M^dha  at  Yeoti  and 
Bdrsi  Road  Station,  and  one  in  Bdrsi  at  Pdngaon.  Almost  all  the 
relief  houses  were  opened  in  November  1876  and  closed  at  the  end 
of  November  1877.  Except  at  Pandharpur  where  a  large  municipal 
building  was  available,  all  the  relief  houses  were  temporary  sheds. 
The  relief  houses  were  supervised  by  the  relief  mdmlatdd,r  and 
the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub-division.  At 
each  relief  house,  for  every  200  people  a  muster  clerk  and  an 
accounta^nt  were  kept.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  food  was 
cooked  and  the  water  supplied  by  the  inmates  of  the  relief  house  ; 
in  some  cases  hliistis  or  water-carriers  were  employed.  Between 
the  1st  of  November  1876  and  the  31st  of  December  1877,  the 
relief  houses  in  Sholdpur  cost  £3800  8s.  (Rs.  38,004),  in  Bdrsi 
£1541  18s.  (Rs.  15,419),  in  Karmdla  £2651  IBs.  (Rs.  26,519),  in 
Mddha  £3743  I6s.  (Rs.  87,438),  in  Pandharpur  £3607  10s. 
(Rs.  36,075),  in  Mdlsiras  £2725  16s.  (Rs.  27,258),  and  in  S^ngola 
£1365  10s.  (Rs.  13,655),  or  a  total  cost  of  £19,436  16s.  (Rs.  1,94,368), 

No  grain  shops  were  opened  at  Government  or  municipal  expense. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  famine  when  grain  dealers  attempted  to  raise 
the  price  of  grain  to  an  artificially  high  level  by  refusing  to  sell  at 
any  price,  a  local  committee  at  Shol^pur  sold  grain  to  the  poor  for 
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a  few  montlis  at  cost  price  out  of  a  private  charity  fund.  The  local 
dealers,  who  withheld  grain  in  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  gave 
way  when  grain  came  in  large  quantities  into  the  district.  Grain 
was  imported  from  the  Central  Provinces  by  private  agencies.  From 
Bombay  the  import  of  grain  was  so  large  that  all  the  railway 
stations  were  crowded  with  bags,  and  for  a  time  much  confusion 
prevailed.  To  lessen  the  distress  from  want  of  fodder  pressed 
grass  bales  were  largely  imported  from  the  Konkan  by  the 
Conservator  of  forests ;  a  large  number  of  cattle  were  also  sent  to 
graze  in  Government  waste  lands  in  the  hilly  tracts.  The  scarcity 
of  water  was  greatly  felt,  and,  but  for  the  Ekruk  lake  many  of  the 
residents  of  ShoMpur  city  would  have  been  forced  to  leave.  The 
want  of  water  was  partly  met  by  deepening  wells  and  digging  holes. 

A  considerable  number  of  people,  chiefly  husbandmen,  left  the 
district  and  went  to  Berd,r  and  to  the  Nizdm's  territory.  Well- 
to-do  husbandmen  sent  their  cattle  in  charge  of  some  member  of 
their  families.  By  leaving  the  people  did  not  much  improve 
their  condition.  They  would  probably  have  done  better  had  they 
stayed  at  home  and  worked  as  labourers  on  relief  works.  Except  a 
few  who  emigrated,  the  poor  people  had  no  alternative  but  to  work 
on  the  relief  works.  Of  the  high  and  well-to-do  classes,  a  few  who 
could  afford  it  made  provision  for  the  expected  scarcity  j  others  lived 
by  selling  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  other  property.  As 
they  were  ashamed  to  live  on  charity  and  unaccustomed  to  live  by 
labour  a  large  number  of  respectable  people  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  relief  offered  by  Government  and  were  reduced  to  poverty. 

Daring  the  famine  a  large  number  of  cattle  died.  The  tillage 
area  fell  from  2,151,617  acres  in  1876-77  to  2,136,988  in  1878-79 
that  is  a  fall  of  14,629  acres.  Compared  with  the  1872  census 
returns  the  1881  returns  show  a  decrease  of  136,888.  Adding  to  this 
50,3-51  as  the  normal  one  per  cent  increase  during  the  seven 
non-famine  years  the  total  loss  from  death  or  migration  during  the 
famine  amounts  to  187,239.  At  the  end  of  1876-77  the  outstanding 
balances .  were  £84,949  (Es.  8,49,490)  of  which  about  £39,633 
(Rs.  3,96,330)  were  recovered  in  subsequent  years  and  £45,316 
(Es.  4,53,160)  were  remitted  in  1878-79. 

Between  1878  and  1882,  unlike  Poena  and  other  parts  of  the 
Deccan  ShoUpur  was  not  visited  by  locusts.  During  the  cold 
season  of  1879  from  January  to  March  swarms  of  rats  and  mice 
appeared  and  ate  the  grain  before  it  was  ripe  enougb  to  harvest. 
Many  fields  were  entirely  stripped  and  of  others  only  a  small  portion 
was  saved  by  gathering  the  ears  while  they  were  still  green. 
About  seven-eighths  of  the  crop  were  wholly  destroyed  by  rats.  In 
Sholdpur  about  £657  (Rs.  6570)  were  paid  as  reward  for  about 
660,000  rats  killed  at  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  Hundred.  This  rat  plague 
was  not  confined  to  ShoMpur;  it  was  severely  felt  in  Pdrner, 
Shrigonda,  and  Karjat  in  Ahmadnagar.^ 


_  1  The  details  of  the  species  of  rats  and  mice  and  the  steps  taken  to  destroy  them 
given  in  the  Ahmadnagar  Statistical  Account  apply  to  Sholipnr, 
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AccoEDiNG  to  the  census  returns,  in  1872  tlie  district  of  ShoMpur 
had  8477  persons  in  positions  implying  the  possession  of  capital. 
Of  these  673  were  bankers  moneychangers  and  shopkeepers,  5681 
were  merchants  and  traders,  and  2123  were  supported  by  incomes 
derived  from  funded  property  shares  annuities  and  the  like.  The 
available  income  tax  returns  show  that  in  1870-71  of  a  total 
of  2100  persons  assessed,  1550  or  73'8  per  cent  were  taxed  on 
yearly  incomes  of  less  than  £100  (Rs.  1000),  386  or  18-3  per  cent  on 
incomes  of  £100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000  -  Rs.  2000),  169  or  7-5  per  cent  on 
incomes  of  £200  to  £1000  (Rs.2000-Rs.  10,000),  and  five  or  0-2 
per  cent  on  income  of  £1000  to  £10,000  (Rs.  10,000 -Rs.  1,00,000). 
Under  the  head  capitalists  and  traders,  the  1878  license-tax 
assessment  papers  showed  9131  persons  assessed  on  yearly  incomes 
of  more  than  £10  (Rs.  100).  Of  these  3529  had  from  £10  to  £15 
(Rs.  100 -Rs.  150),  1795  from  £15  to  £25  (Rs.  150  -  Rs.  250),  1515 
from  £25  to  £35  (Rs.  250  -  Rs.  350),  492  from  £35  to  £50  (Rs.  350  - 
Rs.  500),  657  from  £50  to  £75  (Rs.  500  -  Rs.  750),  267  from  £75  to 
£100  (Rs.  750  -  Rs.lOOO),  242 from  £100  to  £125  (Rs.  1000-Rs.l250), 
135  from  £126  to  £150  (Rs.  1250-Rs.  1500),  £141  from  150  to  £200 
(Rs.  1500  -  Rs.  2000),  132  from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000  -  Rs.  3000), 
88  from  £300  to  £400  (Rs.  3000  -  Rs.  4000),  36  from  £400  to  £500 
(Rs.  4000  -  Rs.  5000),  62  from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  5000- Rs.  7500), 
25  from  £750  to  £1000  (Rs.  7500-  Rs.  10,000),  and  15  over  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000).  Since  1879  incomes  under  £50  (Rs.  500)  have  been 
exempted  from  the  License  Tax.  In  1881-82,  of  1386  persons 
assessed  on  yearly  incomes  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  and  over,  611  had  from 
£50  to  £75  (Rs.500-Rs.  750),  219  from  £75  to  £100  (Rs.  750- 
Rs.lOOO),  175  from  £100  to  £125  (Rs.  1000- Rs.  1250),  64 
from  £125  to  £150  (Rs.  1250  -  Rs.  1500),  98  from  £150  to  £200 
(Rs.  1500  -  Rs.  2000),  106  from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000  -  Rs.  3000), 
58  from  £300  to  £400  (Rs.SOOO-Rs.  4000),  19  from  £400  to  £500 
(Rs.  4000  -  Rs.  5000),  25  from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  5000  -  Rs.  7500), 
3  from  £750  to  £1000  (Rs. 7500 -Rs.  10,000),  and  8  over  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000).     There  are  no  local  insurance  offices. 

Few  houses  confine  themselves  to  strict  banking  business,  and 
granting  and  cashing  bills  of  exchange.  In  most  cases  money- 
lending  and  sometimes  trade  are  joined  with  banking.  Banking 
houses    are    found  only    in  the  largest    towns,   ShoMpur,    Bdrsi 
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Pandliarpur,  and  perhaps  Karmala.  At  Bdrsi  out  of  fifteen  bankers 
or  shroffs  only  three  confine  themselves  to  banking,  the  others 
being  also  engaged  in  moneylending  and  general  business.  A 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay  was  established  at  Sholapur  in 
1861-62j  and  was  open  about  three  years.  It  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  trade  as  it  lent  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than 
had  been  customary,  and  issued  and  accepted  bills  payable  at 
sight,  or  at  a  fixed  period.  Ninety  per  cent  of  its  transactions  were 
with  natives.  Except  in  the  case  of  some  European  servants  of 
Government  it  was  not  resorted  to  by  the  public  for  deposit.  The 
Sholapur  branch  was  closed  early  in  1867.  A  branch  of  the  New 
Bank  of  Bombay  was  opened  in  1868-69,  but  was  soon  closed  from 
want  of  business. 

Exchange  bills  are  of  two  kinds,  payable  at  sight  or  darshani  and 
payable  within  a  given  time  or  mvdati.  The  leading  traders 
and  moneylenders,  who  are  chiefly  Gujarat  Marwar  and  Lingd,yat 
Vanis,  Bh^tids,  Khetris,  Komtis,  and  Brahmans,  grant  bills  up  to 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  on  Bombay,  Poona,  Ahmadnagar,  Madras,  and 
Amba  Salur  and  Haidarabad  in  the  Nizd,m's  territory.  The  rates 
of  bills  vary  according  to  the  demand  for  cash.  Generally  for  a 
bill  payable  at  sight  a  premium  of  ^  per  cent  is  charged  and  for 
a  bill  payable  within  a  given  time  a  discount  of  one-half  per  cent  is 
allowed. 

Most  classes  can,  and  probably  the  majority  of  individuals  do, 
save  money.  With  most  all  and  perhaps  more  than  all  they  have 
saved  is  spent  in  a  day  of  feasting,  a  marriage,  a  funeral,  or  some 
other  religious  occasion  or  holiday.  The  higher  paid  Government 
servants,  pleaders,  and  moneylenders,  especially  Gujars  and 
Marwdris,  save  most. 

Of  investments  for  savings  and  capital,  the  chief  are  trade,  house 
property,  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  land  and  farm  stock, 
hoarding  whether  of  cash  or  of  ornaments,  state  saving  banks  and 
government  securities,  shares  in  joint  stock  companies,  and  money- 
lending.  Traders  invest  most  of  their  savings  in  extending  and 
improving  their  business  ;  cultivators  in  improving  and  adding  to 
their  holdings  and  in  buying  bullocks  and  carts.  Carts  are  a 
favourite  investment,  where,  as  on  lines  of  road  and  near  large 
towns,  the  carrying  trade  offers  employment  when  field  work  is 
slack.  Thus  in  the  Sholdpur  sub-division,  in  the  thirty  years 
ending  1870-71,  the  number  of  carts  rose  from  219  to  1167  or  433 
per  cent,  in  the  Barsi  sub-division  from  705  in  1840-41  to  1794 
in  1871-72  or  154  per  cent,  and  in  the  Mddha  sub-division  from 
435  in  1839-40  to  1323  in  1868-69  or  204  per  cent.i  The  1882 
returns  show  a  further  rise  in  carts  to  1339  in  ShoUpur,  to  3081  in 
Barsi,  and  to  1769  in  Madha.  The  trading  and  moneylending 
classes  do  not  invest  their  money  in  land,  except  when,  having 
advanced  money  on  the  land  and  being  forced  to  sell  their  debtor's 
property,  their  only  means  of  recovering  the  debt  is  to  buy  the 
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land  at  tlie  auction.  Witli  pleaders  and  other  moneyed  men  with 
some  English  education  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  land 
is  a  favourite  investment.  This  class  is  also  given  to  house- 
building, a  form  of  iuvestment  which  is  also  popular  with  well-to- 
do  villagers.  All  classes  lock  up  their  savings  in  ornaments,  but, 
it  is  said,  not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Ornaments  are  a  specially  favourite  form  of  investment  among  small 
traders  and  craftsmen. 

During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  yearly  payment  of 
interest  to  holders  of  Government  securities  rose  from  £108 
(Rs.  1080)  in  1870-71  to  £172  (Rs.  1720}  in  1882.  The  deposits 
in  the  district  Savings  Bank  which  in  1870-71  were  £1250 
(Rs.  12,500)  had  in  1877-78  risen  to  £3299  (Rs.  32,990)  of  which 
latter  sum  £1703  (Rs.  17,030)  belonged  to  204  Hindus,  988 
(Rs.  9880)  to  seventy-five <:!hristians,  £595  (Rs.  5950)  to  forty-two 
Plirsis,  and  £12  (Rs.  120)  to  two  Musalmans.  In  1882  the  deposits 
showed  a  further  rise  to  £6729  (Rs.  67290)  .^  As  a  rule,  only 
Grovemment  servants  and  others  of  the  higher  classes  invest  their 
savings  in  Government  securities  and  in  savings  banks. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  know  nothing  about  investing  in  shares. 
About  forty-four  of  the  Sholdpur  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company's 
£100  (Rs.  1000)  shares  are  held  locally. 

Few  men  live  solely  by  lending.  Almost  all  lenders  draw  part  of 
their  income  from  trade,  from  husbandry,  or  from  a  profession. 
Moneylenders  are  of  two  kinds,  professional  and  non-professional. 
The  professional  again  belong  to  two  classes,  local  and  foreign. 
Among  non-professional  moneylenders  are  men  of  all  classes, 
almost  all  whose  calling  has  yielded  them  a  little  money  will 
lend  it  at  interest.  The  foreign  or  immigrant  moneylenders  are 
Gujarat  Shravaks  locally  known  as  Gujars,  and  Mdrwdr  Vdnis 
known  as  MdrwAris.  Briihmans  and  Ling^yat  V^nis  form  the 
chief  classes  of  local  moneylenders,  who  have  to  a  very  great  extent 
been  ousted  by  the  iatrading  Gajar  or  M^rwdri.  Besides  lending 
money  the  Gujars  are  chiefly  cloth-dealers,  and  the  M^rwSris  deal 
in  grain,  groceries,  and  oil.  The  Brahman  lender  is  generally  a 
land  proprietor,  a  pensioned  Government  servant,  or  a  pleader. 
He  is  generally  found  in  towns  and  seldom  lends  except  to  the 
better  class  of  landholders.  The  Lingayat  V^nis  are  chiefly  iron- 
mongers and  grocers  and  are  seldom  moneylenders.  Besides  these 
classes  the  MarStha  or  Kunbi  moneylender  is  found  in  villages 
and  towns ;  he  is  a  husbandman,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  not  lend 
except  to  people  who  belong  to  his  village  or  with  whom  he  is 
connected. 
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1  The  details  of  deposits  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  are  :  £1250  in  1870, 
£2169  in  1871,  £2636  in  1872,  £3764  in  1873,  £2891  in  1874,  i'3791  in  1875,  £4532  in 
1876,  £3299  in  1877,  £2937  in  1878,  £4124  in  1879,  £6640  in  1880,  £5940  in  1881, 
and  £6729  in  1882.  The  chief  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  deposits  are  given  in  the 
DhdrwAr  Statistical  Account.  The  details  of  interest  during  the  same  thirteen  years 
are  :  £108  in  1870,  £94  in  1871,  none  drawn  in  1872,  £49  in  1873,  £31  in  1874,  £216 
in  1875,  £25  in  1876,  £481  in  1877,  £162  in  1878,  £136  in  1879,  £163  in  1880,  £38  in 
1881,  and  £172  in  1882. 
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GujarSj  most  of  them  Shr^vak  Vd,nis  of  Gujardt,  are  said  to  have 
settled  in  the  district  within  the  last  hundred  years.  They  are  now 
spread  over  the  whole  district,  and  are  said  to  be  more  than  three  times 
as  numerous  as  the  local  Hindu  moneylenders.  Most  of  them  are 
Jains  or  Shrdvaks  by  religion.  They  usually  bring  their  families 
and  settle  in  the  district  and  do  not  leave  it  except  when  they  have 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  Shetrnnja  near  Pdlitdna  in  Kd,thidwd,r,  or 
some  other  Jain  sacred  place.  In  moneymaking,  unlike  Mdrwar 
Vdnis,  Gujar  Vdnis  do  not  stai't  from  beggary.  The.  Gujar  starts 
with  some  small  capital  which  he  invests  in  a  miscellaneous 
petty  trader's  shop.  When  he  has  made  a  handsome  sum 
by  shopkeeping,  he  calls  himself  a  banker  or  shdhuJcdr,  and 
enters  widely  on  moneylending.  The  Gujars  are  reputed  to  be  less 
hardhearted  and  more  polite,  obliging,  and  friendly  than  their 
Mdrwdr  rivals,  and  in  consequence  more  attractive  and  popular. 
In  Sholdpur  and  other  large  towns,  they  haTe  formed  no  relations 
with  the  cultivating  classes,  but  confine  themselves  to  lending 
money  on  mortgage  of  landed  and  house  property,  and  as  pawn- 
brokers, on  pledges  at  interest  of  not  more  than  two  per  cent  a 
month.  The  village  moneylending  Gujar  is  a  cultivators'  and 
villagers'  moneylender,  keeping  a  general  shop,  and  supplying 
the  villagers  with  all  they  require  in  the  way  of  advances  either 
of  cash  or  of  grain.  All  Gujars  and  particularly  village  Gujars  by 
long  residence  are  apt  to  become  assimilated  in  manners  and  dress 
to  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  They  even  come  to  fold  their 
turbans  after  the  ShoMpur  fashion.  Their  other  dress,  though  showy, 
is  economical,  for  though  very  fond  of  ornaments  when  they  wear 
gold  ornaments,  they  are  usually  hollow,  while  the  women's  practice  of 
showing  the  left  arm  only,  and  not  like  Mardtha  Hindus  of  showing 
both  arms,  considerably  lessens  the  expense  of  ornaments.  Like  the 
local  Lingd,yat  Jangams,  they  take  their  food  from  a  dish  placed  on 
a  tripod  of  iron.  Caste  dinners  are  not  uncommon  and  at  least  one 
caste  dinner  must  be  given  after  a  death.  On  marriage  and  other 
religious  festivities  they  spend  large  sums,  intermarrying  among 
themselves  only  without  distinction  of  rich  or  poor.  The  destitute 
of  their  own  class  are  so  few  that  they  make  no  special  provision 
for  them.  To  general  charity  they  devote  large  sums,  and  are 
particularly  known  for  their  care  of  animals.  Where  they  are 
numerous,  they  have  their  own  temples,  as  at  ShoMpur  where  there 
are  two  temples  of  Parasnath.  Gujars  have  been  known  to  build 
rest-houses  and  wells  for  the  public  use.  Their  religious  teachers 
enj  oy  incomes  which  enable  them  to  entertain  large  bodies  of 
followers  and  dependents. 

Md,rwSris  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  this  district  about  fifty  years 
ago.  They  usually  come  from  Mdlwa  or  Marw^r,  but  instances  of  their 
settling  in  Sholapur  from  neighbouring  districts  are  not  rare.  They 
are  perhaps  not  so  widely  spread  over  the  district  as  the  Gujars,  nor 
do  they  show  so  marked  a  tendency  to  assimilate  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  They  bring  their  own  language  and  customs,  sometimes 
mixing  M^rwlri  with  Mar^thi,  an  unpleasant  and  unserviceable 
jargon.  A  Mdrwdri  is  easily  known  by  his  long  hair  and  scanty 
turban,  barely  thirty  yards   long,  usually  of  two  shades  of  red  with 
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gold  ends,  coat  and  jacket  of  the  ordinary  type,  a  red-fringed 
loincloth  or  dhoti,  and  red  shoes  with  turned-up  toes.  A 
Mdrwari  often  begins  life  as  a  beggar,  his  whole  estate  consisting 
of  a  few  rupees,  probably  borrowed,  a  drinking  and  two  or  three 
cooking  pots,  and  barely  enough  clothes  to  cover  him.  He  begins 
as  a  seller  of  parched  grain,  and  saves  a  little  besides  paying  off 
his  borrowed  capital.  With  the  savings  of  a  year  or  two  he  opens 
a  small  shop,  often  in  partnership  with  a  countryman.  In  other 
cases  the  newly  arrived  Marwdri  binds  himself  in  some  capacity  as 
servant  to  a  settled  Mdrwdri,  and  works  with  Jiim  till  he  is  fit  to 
open  a  petty  shop  on  his  own  account.  This  he  will  often  do  on 
capital  borrowed  from  his  late  master,  or  from  other  merchants  who 
give  him  credit  at  low  interest.  If  his  shop  succeeds  he  gains  a 
share  in  some  cloth-dealing  concern,  and,  at  the  same  time,  starts  as 
a  moneylender  or  pawnbroker,  and  rapidly  increases  his  wealth.  At 
this  stage  in  his  Career  he  sends  for  his  family  and  some  of  his  distant 
relations.  A  Mdrwari  who  has  begun  to  make  a  fortune  rarely 
returns  to  settle  in  his  native  place.  If  his  family  is  not  with  him, 
marriages  and  other  religious  ceremonies  sometimes  require  his 
presence  at  home,  and  he  may  have  to  go  home  to  seek  a  bride. 
Once  he  has  settled  permanently,  he  begins  to  acquire  landed 
property  and  seldom  or  never  breaks  up  his  establishment,  or  goes 
away  not  to  return.  During  any  temporary  absence,  his  business 
is  managed  by  his  confidential  clerk  or  munim  in  default  of  a  partner, 
or  by  one  of  his  relatives.  MdrwAris  are  reputed  as  they  grow  in 
wealth  and  years,  to  grow  fonder  of  money,  harder  hearted,  and  less 
inclined  to  show  leniency  to  their  debtors.  Their  thrifty  habits  they 
never  lose.  Of  all  moneylenders  the  Md,rwdri  has  the  worst  name.  He 
shows  neither  shame  nor  pity  in  his  treatment  of  his  debtor.  He  will 
press  a  debtor  when  pressure  means  bankruptcy.  He  shows  no 
feeling.  The  saying  runs  that  he  will  attach  and  sell  his  debtor's 
cooking  and  drinking  vessels  even  when  the  family  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  meal.  They  marry  in  their  own  caste  only,  but  without  distinction 
of  rich  or  poor.  Though  thrifty  and  averse  from  pomp  and  show, 
they  are  expected  to  spend  large  sums  on  marriage  and  other 
religious  ceremonies,  and  it  is  usual  for  them  on  such  occasions 
to  entertain  their  whole  caste.  They  have  their  own  temples,  and 
they  are  understood  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  their  own  poor.  • 
No  instance  is  known  of  a  Marwdri  having  built  a  well  or  a  rest-house 
for  the  use  of  the  village  where  he  is  settled. 

Other  moneylenders  whether  professional  or  unprofessional, 
whether  foreign  or  local,  may  be  divided,  though  the  divisions 
often  overlap,  into  dwellers  in  towns  and  dwellers  in  villages,  and 
again  into  those  who  keep  regular  accounts  and  those  who  keep 
only  rough  accounts  or  none  at  all,  basing  all  their  dealings 
on  bonds  or  rekhs.  Pawnbroking  also  forms  a  distinct  branch 
of  moneylending,  though  in  practice  it  is  usually  combined  with 
one  of  the  other  branches.  As  a  rule  the  town  lender  who  keeps 
regular  accounts,  the  daybook  or  Mrd,  the  ledger  or  khdtdvani, 
and  the  rough  memorandum  book  of  daily  transactions  from 
.which  the  others  are  written  up,  does  not  seek  exorbitant  interest, 
deals  only  with  the  higher  classes,  on  mortgage  of  houses  or  other 
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immovable  property,  or  on  pledge  in  the  way  of  pawnbroking, 
and  keeps  aloof  from  poor  husbandmen  and  other  embarrassed 
borrowers.  These  houses  generally  do  a  large  business.  The 
smaller  men  deal  with  the  poor  classes  who  agree  to  pay  higher 
interest.  They  keep  no  accounts,  depend  entirely  on  bonds,  or 
at  best  keep  what  are  called  patdni  accounts,  that  is  a  mere  day- 
book which  is  allowed  to  run  for  years  without  a  balance 
being  struck.  Many  non-professional  moneylenders  come  under 
this  head,  and  in  this  way  the  successful  tailor  or  weaver  often  finds 
a  favourable  employment  for  his  savings.  The  professional  lender 
of  this  class  is  usually  a  Mdrwdri,  exacting  both  a  pledge  and 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  and  looking  to  making  his  money  not 
so  much  by  repayment  as  by  his  debtor's  failure  to  redeem  his 
pledge  which  consequently  falls  to  the  lender. 

The  profesional  village  moneylender  is  usually,  unless  he  is  in  a 
very  large  way  of  business,  also  a  shopkeeper,  dealing  in  grain, 
chillies,  salt,  pepper,  oil,  clarified  butter,  and  such  other  petty 
chandlery  as  the  village  requires.  His  shop  is  held  in  the  front 
veranda  of  his  house,  which  is  also  his  storeroom  and  is  generally 
the  sole  difEerence  between  his  house  and  those  of  his  neighbours. 
He  is  usually  a  Gujar  or  Mdrwdri,  but  sometimes  a  Lingdyat  V^ni. 
The  non-professional  village  moneylender  is  usually  a  cultivator,  a 
MarAtha,  probably  of  the  family  of  the  village  headman  or  pdtU, 
or  a  BrAhman  of  the  village  accountant  or  kulharni,  and  village  priest 
or  josM  family.  These  have  a  better  name  for  leniency  and 
indulgence  towards  debtors  than  professional  lenders.  Others  say 
that  from  their  cleverness  and  knowledge  of  the  land,  they  do  a 
better  business  than  any  other  lenders  in  the  way  of  mortgages  on 
land. 

Most  classes  of  the  community  are  at  times  forced  to  borrow. 
Petty  traders  and  shopkeepers  usually  start  on  borrowed  capital,  and 
afterwards  often  require  advances  to  buy  their  year's  stock.  Of 
other  dwellers  in  towns  craftsmen  and  labourers  cannot  meet  the 
expenses  they  are  compelled  to  incur  at  marriage  and  funeral  feasts 
and  caste  dinners  without  running  into  debt.  Weavers  dyers 
and  other  craftsmen  who  require  about  £1  10s.  (Es.  15)  to  buy 
their  materials,  usually  have  to  borrow  if  they  are  not,  as  is 
perhaps  more  usual,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  capitalist  who 
advances  them  the  material,  and  pays  them  day  wages  for 
working  it.  Of  the  village  population  few  without  borrowing  can 
obtain  the  large  sums  they  spend  on  feasts  and  entertainments, 
and  the  poorer  peasantry  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their  rent,  to 
meet  the  cost  of  tillage,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  buy  grain  for  seed  and 
food.  Villagers  are  said  to  be  apter  to  incur  debt  than  townspeople 
because  their  receipts  come  in  a  lump  sum,  once  or  at  most 
twice  a  year.  This  they  thoughtlessly  spend,  and  have  to  borrow 
for  a  bare  subsistence  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Apparently 
no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  moneylenders  who  deal 
exclusively  with  townspeople  and  well-to-do  landholders,  and  those 
who  lend  only  to  the  poorer  classes.  As  a  rule,  the  fairly  well-to- 
do  traders,   shopkeepers  of  credit,  and  large  landholders  can  get 
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advances  from  houses  of  capitalj  who  keep  regular  accounts. 
People  of  less  credit  have  to  resort  to  the  smaller  moneylender, 
professional  or  unprofessional,  who  keeps  no  accounts  except 
the  bond  he  invariably  takes  from  the  debtor.  In  particular  the 
Mdrw^ri  moneylender  is  credited  with  insisting  both  on  a  pawn 
in  pledge  and  on  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Labourers  can  hardly 
get  an  advance  without  pledging  as  security  their  hut,  plot  of  land, 
ornaments  or  brass  vessels,  or  their  service.  Where  an  ornament 
or  other  article  is  pledged  the  yearly  interest  for  craftsmen  of  fair 
credit  varies  from  seven  to  eighteen  per  cent.  Though  no  class  of 
moneylenders  deal  solely  with  villagers,  in  practice  only  well-to-do 
landholders  are  allowed  to  borrow  on  account  from  the  large  town 
banking  houses  which  keep  regular  accounts  and  as  a  rule  do  not  take 
a  bond  from  borrowers.  Small  landholders  have  to  resort  to  the 
moneylender  of  their  own  or  of  a  neighbouring  village  for  such 
advances  as  they  require.  In  all  cases  the  credit  of  a  would-be 
borrower  is  not  ganged  by  his  calling  but  by  his  personal  credit 
and  the  security  he  can  offer.  Thus  where  a  well-to-do  land- 
holder will  get  an  advance  for  petty  field  purposes  on  his  personal 
security  at  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  a  poor  landholder  will 
have  to  pay  at  least  twenty-four,  and  not  improbably  thirty-six  per 
cent,  and  even  higher.  Advances  with  a  lien  on  standing  crops  are 
charged  much  the  same  rates  as  on  personal  credit,  for  moneylenders 
are  shy  of  standing  crops  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  establish 
their  lien  without  going  to  the  civil  courts.  When  houses  or  land 
are  mortgaged  the  rates  vary  from  six  to  twenty  per  cent. 
The  poorer  landholders  very  often  seek  from  the  moneylender 
advances  of  grain  both  for  food  and  for  seed.  These  are  repaid 
at  harvest,  usually  at  the  rate  called  vddhi  didhi  that  is  one  and  a 
half  times  the  quantity  advanced,  or  sometimes  a  little  more  or  less. 
As  a  rule  grain  advances  are  repaid  before  the  crop  leaves  the  field. 
A  bond  is  usually  passed  for  the  value  owing  in  money  at  such 
terms  as  the  creditor  chooses.  Sometimes  such  advances  amount 
to  a  virtual  sale  in  advance  of  the  crop,  the  full  produce  of  the  field 
beng  estimated,  and  an  advance  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
being  made. 

Mortgage  of  labour  is  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of  men  without 
Credit  or  security  who  wish  to  raise  money  for  some  extraordinary 
expenditure,  such  as  a  marriage  or  a  house-building.  The  bond  is 
entirely  personal,  and  the  mortgagee  has  no  lien  on  the  services  of 
the  mortgagor's  wife  or  children.  A  man's  services  are  valued  at 
the  yearly  rate  of  £2  10s.  to  £5  (Es.  25  -  60)  besides  his  food.  To 
pay  off  an  advance  of  £10  (Es.  100)  with  interest  at  eighteen  per 
cent  a  year,  a  man  would  have  to  serve  five  years  with  his  food,  or 
two  years  without  his  food.  If  he  gets  his  food,  the  mortgagor 
must  give  all  his  time  to  his  master ;  if  he  gets  no  food  he  is  allowed 
to  go  home  to  feed  for  an  hour  twice  a  day.  The  use  of  corporal 
punishment  to  force  the  mortgagor  to  work  is  unknown.  If  better 
service  offers  the  mortgagor  will  get  the  new  master  to  pay  what  he 
owes  to  his  old  master,  who  will  then  set  him  free  to  take  up  his 
new  employment. 
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Except  the  large  town  houses  all  moneylenders  are  credited  with 
taking  unfair  advantage  of >  the  ignorance  and  necessity  of  the  poorer 
borrowers,  and  of  all  lenders  the  reputation  of  the  Marw^ri  is 
darkest  both  for  trickery  and  hardheartedness.  The  borrowing 
classes  are  willing  sullenly  to  admit  the  usefulness  of  the 
moneylender,  but  they  have  a  hundred  complaints  against  him. 
His  terms  are  exorbitant.  If  a  man  borrows  2s.  (Re.  1)  he  is  told  to 
repay  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  IJ)  in  a  week,  or  be  charged  monthly  interest  at 
f  c?.  (4  a.)  the  rupee,  that  is  37^  per  cent  a  year.  When  they  make 
payments  in  cash  or  kind,  the  lender  neither  passes  a  receipt  nor 
credits  the  payment  in  his  books.  He  is  for  ever  forcing  them  to 
pass  fresh  bonds  for  the  principal  and  accumulated  interest,  or  else 
he  files  a  suit  against  them,  perhaps  on  a  false  claim,  very  likely 
bribing  the  court  official  to  keep  the  debtor  unaware  of  the  suit,  while 
the  court  gives  judgment  in  the  bond,  and  refuses  to  look  beyond 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  defence  of  the  moneylender  it  is  urged 
that  they  who  say  such  things  are  just  the  men  who  have  not,  and 
never  will  have  money  to  pay  their  debts,  that  their  terms  and  rates 
of  interest  are  of  old  standing  and  used  to  be  satisfactory,  that  when 
debtors  charge  them  with  not  crediting  payments  in  account,  they 
forget  the  small  miscellaneous  advances  they  have  had,  and  remember 
only  the  original  loan,  that  the  blame  really  belongs  to  the 
new  Limitation  Law  which  forces  lenders  to  be  always  renewing 
bonds  or  filing  suits,  so  that  the  fault  is  the  Legislature's, 
'  When  the  mother  cuts  the  throat,  who  will  save  the  child. '^  That 
when  a  debtor  allows  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  goft  words  and 
makes  a  payment  on  account  without  securing  a  particle  of 
evidence,  or  passes  a  new  bond,  which  he  cannot  read  and  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  have  it  read  to  him,  his  folly  is  beyond  hope,  and 
the  civil  court  can  do  nothing  to  protect  him. 

Generally  a  debtor  has  current  dealings  with  only  one  creditor. 
United  action  between  the  creditors  of  a  single  debtor  is  unknown. 
Only  those  moneylenders  ■svho  deal  solely  with  the  well-to-do  classes 
can  abstain  from  the  civil  court.  When  a  decree  is  obtained,^ 
the  favourite  use  to  which  it  is  put  is  to  get  a  mortgage  of  his 
land  from  the  debtor  under   fear  of    execution.       Imprisonment 


1  The  Mardthi  runs  :  Mdi  Mpil  gala,  hon  rakhil  hhala. 

^  Acoordimg  to  a  statement  supplied  by  Mr.  Ganesh  BAbAji  Mite,  a  pleader  of  the 
SholApur  court,  in  1884  for  non- agriculturists  the  total  cost  to  the  plaintiff  on 
a  suit  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  amounts  to  £2  14s.  Zd.  (Rs,  27J),  and  to  the  defendant  to  13s. 
(Rs.  6i).  The  details  are  :  Of  the  total  plaintiff's  cost  £1 19s.  \^d.  (Rs.  \Q^)  are 
spent  before  the  judgment  is  passed,  15s.  (Rs.  ^\)  on  stamps.  Is.  (8  as.)  for 
vahildtndma  or  power  of  attorney,  Is.  (8  as.)  for  retaining  fee,  6s.  M,  (Rs,  3  J)  for  fee 
and  allowance,  3s.  l\d.  (Rs.  IJf )  for  the  allowance  subsistence  and  contingencies  of 
three  witnesses,  2s.  (Re.  1)  to  a  private  peon  to  look  up  the  witnesses,  6s.  (Rs.  3)  for 
retaining  fees  to  witnesses,  and  4s.  (Rs.  2)  for  personal  expenses  ;  and  the  remaining 
15s.  ijd.  (Rs.  7]%)  go  in  the  execution  of  the  decree,  Is.  (8  as.)  being  for  application 
for  execution,  6s.  \\d.  (Rs.  3^)  for  copy  of  decree  and  judgment,  and  8s.  (Rs.  4)  for 
warrant,  allowance,  and  auction.  Of  the  total  defendant's  cost  Is.  (8  as.)  go  for 
vahildtndma  or  power  of  attorney,  6s.  (Rs.  3)  for  retaining  fee,  and  6s.  (Rs.  3)  for 
witness'  allowance.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Rayats'  Relief  Act  in  November 
1879,  besides  the  cost  of  other  items,  agriculturists  are  charged  half,  that  is  7s.  6d. 
(Rs.  3i)  instead  of  15s.  (Rs.  74)  on  stamps,  and  Is.  (8  as.)  instead  of  2s.  (Re,  1)  for  a 
private  peon  to  look  up  the  witnesses. 
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of  the  debtor  is  not  common.  Creditors  seldom  cease  to  press  their 
ckims  or  write  off  outstandings  as  bad  debts.  They  prefer  to  keep 
their  decrees  alive  by  renewing  them  at  intervals  of  three  years,  and 
keep  debts,  however  hopeless,  on  their  books  in  case  something 
may  turn  up  to  improve  the  debtor's  finances.  In  defence  of  their 
exactions  lenders  allege  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
borrowers  to  evade  their  liabilities  by  fraudulent  transfers  of  land  to 
kinsmen  or  friends,  or  to  another  moneylender,  a  rival  of  their 
creditor.  There  is  no  great  complaint  of  agrarian  crime,  other  than 
cattle-poisoning,  and  cattle-poisoning  is  due  to  ill-feeling  between 
Kunbis  and  Mhdrs  and  not  to  the  hatred  of  borrowers  and  lenders.^ 

Transfers  of  land  commonly  take  place  in  one  of  three  ways. 
Land  is  relinquished  by  the  holder  or  sold  by  Government  on 
the  failure  of  the  holder  to  pay  his  rent ;  land  is  sold  under  the 
orders  of  the  civil  courts  ;  and  land  is  transferred  by  voluntary  sale 
or  mortgage.  When  land  is  sold  in  satisfaction  of  a  civil  court's 
decree,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  decree-holder  buys  it  himself, 
not  because  he  covets  land,  but  because  there  is  no  other  bidder. 
This  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for  by  all  the  people  of  the 
village  being  friendly  to  the  debtor,  more  generally  because  the 
court's  sale  is  without  guarantee.  When  the  auction  purchaser 
goes  to  take  possession,  he  is  met  with  previous  mortgages  and 
other  claims  and  has  to  prove  the  judgment  debtors'  title  which  is 
not  easy,  especially  when  the  judgment  debtor  is  hostile  to  him 
and  perhaps  in  collusion  with  a  rival  claimant.  When  the  decree 
holder  buys  the  land  himself,  he  commonly  keeps  the  judgment 
debtor  on  it  to  cultivate  it  either  as  his  servant  or  at  a  rack-rent. 
When  land  is  mortgaged  it  generally  remains  in  the  possession  and 
cultivation  of  the  mortgagor,  who  executes  a  batdi-patra  or 
acknowledgment  of  lease  to  the  mortgagee  as  evidence  that  he 
holds  under  him  and  delivers  to  him  yearly  such  share,  one-half  or 
one-third,  of  the  produce  as  has  been  agreed  and  generally  himself 
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'  The  followiTig  account  of  two  debts  was  obtained,  the  one  from  the  debtor,  the 
other  from  the  moneylender's  books,  by  Kdo  SAheb  GanpatrAo  Amrit  Mankar, 
late  Sub-Judge  of  Midha.  They  are  believed  fairly  to  illustrate  the  transactions  of 
moneylenders.  Anantsing  Bhinsing  borrowed  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  on  a  bond  from 
Bhavtoiband  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  three  per  cent  interest  a  month.  In  three 
years  the  sum  was  doubled,  the  debtor  paid  £2  6s.  (Rs.  23)  and  passed  a  new  bond 
for  the  balance  £2  14s.  (Rs.  27) ;  this  was  replaced' three  years  afterwards  by  another 
bond  for  £5  8s.  (Rs.  54),  and  that  afterthesame  interval  by  another  for  £6  6s.  (Rs.  63), 
£4  10s.  (Rs.  45)  being  paid  in  cash  at  the  same  time.  When  the  principal  and 
interest  amounted  to  £12  (Rs.  120)  the  debtor  delivered  to  the  creditor  mdbi  or 
millefstalks  of  the  value  of  16s.  (Rs.  8),and  passed  a  bond  for  £10  (Rs.lOO),  the 
balance  being  relinquished.  When  in  1874  the  £10  had  risen  by  interest  to  £20 
(Rs.  200)  the  creditor  filed  a  suit  and  obtained  a  decree  for  that  amount.  On  the 
6th  January  1868  Danya,  wife  of  Vithu,  borrowed  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11)  on  a  bond  bearing 
interest  at  three  per  cent  a  month  from  Mtoikchand  Khimchand  Gujar.  On  the 
24th  of  June  1871  a  new  bond,  with  Danya's  son  Kondi  as  security,  was  passed  for 
£2  is.  (Rs.  22)  being  the  principal  and  interest  according  to  the  rule  of  ddmdupat, 
that  is  a  principal  doubled  by  accumulated  interest.  On  the  20th  of  June  1874  the 
creditor  instituted  a  suit  against  the  mother  and  son,  and  obtained  a  decree  for  £4  8s. 
(Rs.  44)  with  costs  14s,  3J(i.  (Rs.  7-2-1),  and  recovered  £1  12s.  (Rs.  16)  by  sale  of  a 
house  belonging  to  Kondi  on  the  5th  of  March  1875.  He  has  still  to  recover  £2  16 
(Rs.  28)  and  costs  178.  5§rf.  (Rs.  8-11-7),  being  3s.  I^d.  (Ea,  1-9-8)  additional  cost  of 
executing  the  decree. 
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Capital.  fraud  on  the  mortgagor's  part  he  will  put  in  his  own  man,  or,  in 

some  cases  cultivate  the  land  himself. 

Changes.  Within  the  six  years  ending   1883  borrowing  has  become  less 

general  among  all  classes  of  husbandmen.  The  practice  of  renewing 
bonds  has  also  greatly  fallen  off.  It  is  usually  the  borrower  who 
refuses  to  renew  the  bond.  To  meet  this  lenders  have  begun  to 
insist  that  before  any  fresh  agreement,  they  shall  receive  possession 
of  land  or  house  property.  Much  land  has  changed  hands.  Some 
of  it  has  been  thrown  up  and  has  remained  either  waste  or  has 
been  taken  by  Government  for  forests.  A  good  deal  has  passed 
from  the  names  of  husbandmen  to  the  names  of  moneylenders.  In 
Sholapur  the  moneylenders  fail  to  find  people  to  cultivate  the  land. 
A  considerable  number  of  husbandmen  are  said  to  have  fallen  from 
being  landholders  to  be  either  labourers  or  half-sharers  of  the  crop. 
At  the  same  time  there  seems  a  general  agreement  that  among  the 
cultivating  classes  there  has  of  late  been  a  notable  increase  of  thrift 
and  foresight.  Instead  of  empty  stories  of  the  former  greatness  of 
their  families,  their  talk  is  of  their  debts  and  how  they  can  get  rid 
of  them.  They  refuse  to  renew  bonds;  they  keep  back  grain 
enough  for  seed  and  for  food  during  the  rains  j  and  they  have  cut 
down  their  marriage  charges  from  a  third  to  a  half.  In  many  cases 
professional  lenders,  especially  Marwaris,  have  to  a  great  extent 
given  up  lending,  or  before  they  lend  they  insist  on  the  transfer  of 
land  or  house  property ;  or  they  refuse  to  lend  more  than  small 
sums.  On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  a  small  but  wide- 
spread increase  in  the  number  of  Brahmans  and  Mardthas,  chiefly 
landowners,  who  lend  money  or  advance  grain  to  their  poorer 
neighbours.  Of  the  Mdrwdris  who  have  given  up  lending,  none 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  poverty,  or  to  have  been  forced  to  take  to 
husbandry  or  other  callings  which  they  formerly  thought  to  be  below 
them.  Almost  all  seem  to  have  taken  to  trade,  and  in  Sholdpur 
city  the  Mdrwd,ri  is  a  great  and  successful  trader  in  silk,  sweetmeats, 
grain,  and  groceries.  During  the  three  years  ending  1883, 
though  the  crop  was  in  the  end  good,  the  seasons  have  severely 
tried  the  husbandmen's  capital  and  credit.  The  early  crops  have 
been  sown  several  times  and  in  most  places  failed  either  altogether 
or  partly.  In  each  year  a  late  and  heavy  rainfall  has  changed  a 
bad  season  into  a  good  season.  When  the  rain  fell,  little  if  any 
land  was  left  unsown  from  want  of  seed.  This  seed  seems  to  a 
great  extent  to  have  been  obtained  without  the  MdrwAris'  help.  It 
was  partly  grain  kept  by  the  husbandmen  out  of  the  last  harvest, 
partly  borrowed  from  their  richer  neighbours,  Kunbis  and  Brahmans. 
The  changes  in  Sholapur  moneylending  during  the  past  ten  years 
are  due  to  three  chief  causes :  the  agrarian  riots  of  1875,  the  famine 
of  1876-77,  and  the  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  of  1879.  It  is  not  easy 
to  fix  what  share  in  the  change  belongs  to  each  of  these  causes, 
The  agrarian  riots  which  in  Poena  and  Nagar  seem  to  have  driven 
Mdrwdris  from  villages  to  towns  or  led  them  to  send  their  families 
and  their  treasure  into  towns,  had  no  direct  effect  in  ShoMpur.  The 
memory  of  their  sufferings  in  the  famine  of  1876  is  said  to  be  one 
cause  of  the  redaction  in  marriage  expenses,  and  the  refusal  o£  the 
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Mdrw^ris  to  advance  grain  during  the  famine  is  said  to  be  one 
reason  why  husbandmen  now  keep  back  a  share  of  the  harvest  for 
seed  and  for  food  during  the  rainy  months.^  As  to  the  effect  of  the 
Relief  Act  opinions  differ.  According  to  some  the  passing  of  the 
Act  has  done  good  by  giving  borrowers  the  hope  that  their  load  of 
debt  may  be  cleared,  and  by  warning  lenders  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  their  claims  will  not  be  enforced.  Some  trace  the 
increase  of  thrift  and  forethought  chiefly,  and  some  entirely,  to  the 
Relief  Act.  A  fourth  party  hold  that  the  Act  has  done  harm  by 
curtailing  the  borrowing  power  even  of  respectable  landholders. 
The  balance  of  opinion  seems  in  favour  of  the  Act. 

Ab  the  present  time  (1884)  according  to  returns  received,  in  small 
transactions,  where  an  article  is  given  in  pawn,  an  artisan  with 
fair  credit  pays  yearly  interest  at  rates  varying  from  nine  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  for  a  well-to-do  cultivator  the  minimum  rises  to 
twelve  per  cent,  and  for  a  poor  cultivator  the  rates  are  not  less 
than  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent.  In  such  transactions,  if 
personal  security  only  is  received,  the  yearly  rates  are  said  to  vary 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  for  the  richer  and  from  eighteen 
to  forty-eight  and  sometimes  even  to  sixty  per  cent  for  the  poorer 
jclass  of  borrowers.  In-  large  transactions,  if  movable  property  is 
mortgaged,  the  yearly  rates  are  stated  to  vary  from  six  to  fifteen 
per  cent  for  richer  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  for 
poorer  borrowers.  When  land  is  mortgaged,  the  yearly  rates  are 
said  to  vary  from  six  to  thirty-six  per  cent.  These  rates  form  only 
a  part  of  what  the  borrower  has  to  pay  for  his  loan.  Out  of  the 
amount  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  entered  as  principal  in  the  bond,  the 
borro  wer  has  to  pay  2s.  (Re.  1 )  for  the  stamped  paper  on  which  the 
bond  is  written,  6d.  (4  as.)  for  the  writing  of  it,  and  6s.  (Rs.  3) 
for  registration.  Discount  for  ready  money  is  also  deducted 
sometimes  at  as  high  a  rate  as  ten  per  cent.  Besides  this,  except 
sometimes  when  the  transaction   is  to  extend  over  more  than  three 
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'  Before  the  famine  of  1876-77  it  was  the  practice  for  husbandmen  to  hand  over 
the  bulk  of  their  crop  to  their  chief  creditor,  generally  a  MArwdri,  who  advanced 
them  grain  for  seed  to  be  paid  at  harvest  time  at  one  and  a  half  and  for  food  at 
double  the  quantity  advanced.  In  the  famine  year,  when  their  grain  was  done,  the 
husbandmen  went  to  the  MilrwAri  expecting  an  advance  on  the  usual  terms.  But 
the  M^wSri  was  making  fourfold  or  fivefold  profits  by  the  sale  of  grain,  and  in  spite 
pf  prayers  and  tears,  refused  to  make  any  advance.  At  the  next  harvest  when, 
according  to  custom  the  MArwiri  came  to  take  the  crop,  the  husbandmen  refused  to 
give  him  the  grain  or  kept  back  a  large  share  of  it  saying  they  must  keep  grain  by 
them  as  they  could  not  trust  the  MirwAxi  to  feed  them  and  give  them  seed.  On 
this  the  MArwiri  who  had  outstanding  claims  took  out  a  decree  and  had  the  field 
attached,  sold,  and  bought.  The  villagers  met  this  by  arranging  that  no  one 
should  plough  the  field,  that  no  washerman  should  wash  the  MArwAri's  clothes,  no 
barber  ahave^him,  noKoli  bring  him  water,  no  herdboy  tend  his  cattle,  and  that  his 
servants,  except  his  Mdrwdri  servants,  should  leave  him.  To  frighten  back  hia 
servants  the  MdrwAri  charged  them  with  theft  and  assault,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  villagers  to  trouble,  some  MArwAris  set  fire  to  their  own  houses. 
Inquiry  showed  that  the  complaints  were  false  or  frivolous  and  the  accused  were 
not  even  put  on  their  trial.  Then  the  M&vvf&ri  gave  in.  He  went  round  to  the 
houses  of  the  leading  villagers,  showed  them  what  mischief  ill-will  between  lenders 
and  borrowers  worked,  and  begged  them  to  persuade  the  people  to  be  friendly.  He 
promised  never  again  to  press  his  debtors  too  hard  and  in  some  oases  gave  back  fields 
to  the  former  owners.    This  is  said  to  have  happened  particularly  in  Supa  in  Poona, 
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Chapter  V.         years,  interest  is  charged  for  at  least  twenty  days  of  the  intercalary 
Capital-  month.     From  six  to  nine  per  cent  a  year  is  said  to  be  generally 

considered  a  fair  return  for  money  invested  in  land. 

CuBBENcy.  The  Goyernment  rupee,  which  is  locally  called  the  Surat  rupee,  is 

the  standard  in  all  transactions.  But  at  Barsi  where  three-quarters  of 
the  exports  and  imports  come  from  and  go  to  the  Ni2;d,m's  country, 
the  Niz£m's  rupee,  variously  called  the  Samsheri,  Hali  Sicca,  or 
Salar  rupee,  is  in  circulation  at  rates  varying  from  13^  to  14  annas. 
Cotton,  clarified  butter,  oil,  and  surangi  are  quoted  in  the  market 
in  Nizam's  rupees,  but  are  paid  for  in  Government  coin  at  seven 
to  eight  per  cent  discount.  During  the  season  the  moneychangers 
drive  a  brisk  trade  at  a  discount  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent 
for  the  Nizdm's  rupees.  The  Nizdm's  customs  authorities  receive 
Government  rupees  at  a  fixed  premium  of  16^  per  cent.  The  old 
copper  pies,  known  as  shivrdis,  abound  in  the  district. 

Wages.  Fifty  years  ago    (1834)  a  man's  daily  wage  was  2id.  (IJ  as.). 

Between  1862  and  1865  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  at  the  same 
time  the  great  railway  demand  for  labour  raised  daily  wages  to  6d. 
(4  as.).  In  1877,  the  famine  year  when  there  were  numbers  of 
the  destitute  and  no  work,  the  daily  wage  of  a  man  labourer  in  the 
city  fell  to  3d.  (2  as.),  of  a  woman  to  2\d.  (1|  as.),  and  of  a  child  td 
l^d.  (1  a.).  At  present  (1884)  a  town  labourer  earHs  6d.  (4  as.)  a 
day  and  a  field  labourer  4^d.  (3  as.),  a  carpenter  or  mason  in  Sholapur 
6ity  Is.  6d.  (12  as.)  and  a  bricklayer  Is.  3d.  (10  as.) , 

In  the  Sholdpur  mills  common  labourers  earn  (1884)  12s.  to  £1 10s, 
(Rs.  6-15)  a  month,  women  employed  as  reelers  and  winders  of  yarn 
make  10s.  to  IBs.  (Rs.  5  -  9),  and  children  employed  as  piecers  and 
doffers  6s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3  -  5).  Smiths,  bricklayers,  fitters,  and  firemen 
atthe  Sholapur  mills  earn  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20  -  40)  a  month.  No  high 
class  Hindus  have  as  yet  taken  to  mechanical  work  at  the  mills, 
Spinners,  weavers,  and  their  overlookers  are  generally  paid  by 
piecework.  The  regular  hours  of  labour  are  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  six  in  the  evening  with  half  an  hour's  rest  at  dinner  time.  The 
workpeople  bring  their  food  with  them.  Alternate  Sundays  and 
the  principal  holidays  are  allowed  for  rest.  Most  of  the  better  paid 
workpeople  spend  their  surplus  earnings  in  drink. 

Field  labourers  are  commonly  paid  in  kind,  daily,  at  the  field. 
A  wife  is  usually  paid  two-thirds  of  her  husband's  earnings,  or 
enough  to  supply  her  own  clothes  and  such  little  luxuries  for  the 
family  as  salt,  chillies,  and  other  ornaments.  Where  there  are  more 
than  one  grown  woman  in  a  household,  one  stays  at  home  and  the 
rest  go  to  work.  Boys  from  ten  and  girls  from  twelve  go  to  work, 
and  earn  about  a  quarter  of  what  their  fathers  earn.  Children  also 
earn  money  by  gathering  cowdung  for  fuel,  and  boys  by  herd* 
ing  sheep  and  cattle.  Respectable  labourers  can  get  loans  up  to  six 
months'  earnings  on  the  security  of  themselves  and  their  family 
or  that  of  their  vessels  and  clothes.  In  towns  and  in  all  but  small 
villages  in  ordinary  times  labourers  can  make  a  living  all  the  year 
round.  Field  work  keeps  them  busy  during  the  harvest  seasons 
that  is  in  October  and  November,  and  again  in  January  February 
and  March,  and  some  of  them  are  busy  right  through  from  June  till 
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March.  At  other  times  they  cut  firewood  and  grass  for  sale,  and 
work  as  bricklayers,  labourers,  and  well-diggers.  In  large  places 
women  can  always  find  work  in  grinding  corn  in  the  houses  of  the 
well-to-do.  In  small  country  places  where  there  is  nothing  but 
field  work,  labourers  even  in  the  best  times  are  in  some  distress 
during  the  slack  season. 

Except  for  eight  years  between  1847  and  1854,  yearly  price 
details,  which  are  little  more  than  estimates,  are  available  for  the 
fifty-five  years  ending  1883.  During  these  fifty-five  years  the  rupee 
price  of  Indian  millet,  which  is  the  staple  grain  of  the  district,  varied 
from  188  pounds  in  1843  to  fifteen  pounds  in  1877  and  averaged 
seventy  pounds.  Of  the  fifty-five  years,  in  ten  the  price  was  below 
100  pounds  the  rupee,  188  in  1843,172  in  1842,  165  in  1855,  138 
in  1841,  124  in  1844,  116  in  1857, 114  in  1839,  110  in  1840,  and 
104  in  1828  and  1858  ;  in  two  it  was  between  100  andninety  pounds, 
ninety-eight  in  1859  and  ninety-two  in  1826 ;  in  five  it  was  between 
ninety  and  eighty  pounds,  ninety  in  1822  and  eighty-eight  in  1829 
1830  1856  and  1860 ;  in  three  it  was  between  eighty  and  seventy 
pounds,  eighty  in  1827,  seventy-eight  in  1861,  and  seventy-one  in 
.1881 ;  in  eight  it  was  between  seventy  and  sixty  pounds,  seventy 
in  1837,  sixty-nine  in  1874,  sixty-eight  in  1836,  sixty-six  in  1833 
and'  1882,  sixty-three  in  1875,  and  sixty -two  in  1838  and  1883;  in 
ten  it  was  between  sixty  and  fifty  pounds,  sixty  in  1825,  fifty-eight 
in  1862,  fifty-seven  in  1880,  fifty-six  in  1823  1846  and  1873,  fifty- 
five  in  1845,  fifty-four  in  1831  and  1834,  and  fifty-two  in  1835  ;  in 
four  it  was  between  fifty  and  forty  pounds,  fifty  in  1821,  forty-seven 
in  1868,  forty-five  in  1863,  and  forty-three  in  1869  ;  in  five  it  was 
between  forty  and  thirty  pounds,  thirty-eight  in  1866,  thirty-seven 
in  1 867,  thirty-six  in  1870  and  1872,  and  thirty-one  in  1824 ;  in  six 
it  was  between  thirty  and  twenty  pounds,  twenty-nine  in  1864  1865 
and  1879,  twenty-eight  in  1871,  twenty-seven  in  1876,  and  twenty-six 
in  1832 ;  and  in  two  it  was  between  twenty  and  fifteen  pounds, 
eighteen  in  1878  and  fifteen  in  1 877.  Since  1858  the  price  has  never 
been  below  100  pounds  the  rupee.  The  fifty-five  years  may  be 
divided  into  eight  periods.  Except  in  the  famine  year  of  1824  when 
it  was  thirty-one  pounds,  in  the  first  period  of  ten  years  ending  1830 
the  price  varied  from  104  pounds  in  1828  to  fifty  pounds  in  1821 
and  averaged  seventy-four  pounds.  Except  in  the  famine  year  of  1 832 
when  it  was  twenty-six  pounds,  in  the  second  period  of  eight  years 
ending  1838  the  price  varied  from  seventy  pounds  in  1 837  to  fifty-two 
pounds  in  1835  and  averaged  fifty-six  pounds.  Except  in  1845 
and  1846  when  it  was  fifty-five  pounds,  in  the  third  period  of  eight 
years  ending  1846  the  price  varied  from  188  pounds  in  1843  to  110 
pounds  in  1840  and  averaged  119  pounds,  For  the  eight  years 
ending  1854  price  details  are  not  available.  Except  in  1862  when 
it  was  fifty-eight  pounds,  in  the  fourth  period  of  eight  years  ending 
1862  the  price  varied  from  165  pounds  in  1855  to  seventy-eight  in 
1861  and  averaged  ninety-nine  pounds.  In  the  fifth  period  of  ten  years 
ending  1872  the  price  varied  from  forty-seven  pounds  in  1868  to 
twenty-eight  pounds  in  1871  and  averaged  thirty-seven  pounds.  In 
.the  sixth  period  of  three  years  ending  1875.  the  price  varied  from 
sixty-nine  pounds  in  1874  to  fifty-six  pounds  in  1873  and  averaged 
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'sixty-two  pbTinds.  In  the  seventh  period  of  foiir  years  etiding  1879, 
owing  to  bad  years  the  price  was  unusually  high.  Varying  from 
•twenty-nine  pounds  in  1879  to  fifteen  pounds  in  1877  and  averaging 
twenty-two  pounds.  In  the  eighth  period  of  four  years  ending  1883 
:the  price  varied  from  seventy-one  pounds  in  1881  to  fifty-seven 
pounds  in  1880  and  averaged  sixty-four  pounds.  The  detaiils  are: 
^hoMpur  Grain  Prices  in  Pounds,  18^1  - 1883. 
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The  table  used  in  weighing  precious  stones  is  four  dhdns  one 
rati,  eight  ratis  one  mdsa,  and  twelve  mdsds  one  tola.  A  dhdn  is  a 
single  rice  grain.  The  rati  is  generally  of  fine  pebble,  cut,  and 
usually  rounded  to  the  required  size.  The  tola  is  equal  to  180  Troy 
grains.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  table  eight  gunjds  one 
mdsa,  and  twelve  mdsds  one  tola.  The  gunj  is  the  small  oval  seed 
of  the  Abrus  plant,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  red  with  a  black 
speck.  The  mdsa  is  generally  a  bit  of  broken  chinaware  or  the  like, 
round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  half -copper  (J  a.).  The  other  metals 
are  sold  by  tolas,  shers,  and  mans ;  sixteen  shers  of  eighty  tolas 
making  one  man.  The  same  weights  are  used  for  alkali,  cofi'ee, 
cotton,  drugs,  spices,  molasses,  and  sugar,  sometimes  also  for  salt, 
but  salt  is  more  commonly  sold  by  capacity  measures.  The  weights 
are  of  iron  and  are  usually  round.  At  Bdrsi  cotton  sells  by  the 
hqja  or  bundle  of  three  mans,  one  loja  including  the  sacks  weighing 
246|-  pounds.  Spirituous  liquor  is  sold  by  the  bottle.  Oil, 
milk,  honey,  and  other  hquids  are  bought  and  sold  by  the  sher  in 
measures  of  brass  or  copper,  in  shape  something  like  ordinary  glass 
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tumblers.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  usually  salt  are  also  sold  by  the  sher. 
The  sher  measure  ia  commonly  of  iron,  cylindrical  in  form,  but 
compressed  in  the  middle  to  make  it  easier  to  hold;  its  height  is  7^ 
and  its  diameter  5|  inches.  The  water  capacity  of  the  sher  is  164 
tolas  of  130  grains  Troy.  One  sher  of  the  best  rice  weighs  152i 
tolas,  of  common  rice  151,  oijvdri  138,  of  wheat  140,  of  gram  146, 
of  ddl-tur  142^,  and  of  salt  160.  Before  1848  when  the  eighty  tola 
sher  measure  of  weight  was  introduced,  the  ShoMpur  sher  of 
capacity  was  100  to  120  tolas.  The  present  sher  was  then  adopted 
as  the  equivalent  of  two  'shers  of  eighty  tolds,  one  sher  being 
found  inconveniently  small.  English  and  mill-made  cloth  is  sold 
by  the  yard,  hand-woven  by  the  hat  or  cubit.  The  land  measure? 
are  acres,  gunthds  or  one-fortieth  of  an  acre,  and  annas  or  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  guntha.  Masonry  ia  measured  by  the  cubic  foot. 
Logs,  scantlings,  and  boards  are  measured  by  the  cubic  foot,  and 
battens  by  the  hundred  lineal  feet.  Earth  work  is  measured  by  the 
foot. 
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TRADE. 

Fbw^  details  of  roads  are  available  before  1855.  At  tbe  accession 
of  Britisb.  power  in  1817  and  from  that  time  till  about  1850, 
Sbolapur  bad  no  made  roads  and  few  carts ;  all  traflSc  went  over  fair 
Vf eatber  tracks  on  pack  bullocks.^  During  tbe  four  rainy  montbs  the 
tracks  were  impassable  and  for  about  two  months  afterwards  the 
J)assage  was  rendered  most  tedious  and  difl&cult  by  the  black  soil  and 
the  numerous  streams.  During  the  eight  dry  months  also  the  tracks 
were  neither  smooth  nor  easy  for  carts.  Of  these  old  tracks  eight 
lines  centred  at  Pandharpur,  eight  at  SholdpuTj  and  two  at  Pangaon 
in  Barsi.  Of  the  eight  lines  which  centred  at  Pandharpur,  one  went 
twenty-three  miles  north  to  Tembhurni  in  Karmdla ;  one  went  fifty- 
seven  miles  north-east  to  Bdrsi  by  Mohol,  Vairag,  and  Pdngaon ;  four 
went  south  and  south-west,  one  being  forty-two  miles  to  Jath,  another 
seventy  miles  to  Athni  in  Belgaum,  a  third  eighteen  miles  to 
SAngola,  and  from  Sdngola  sixty  miles  to  Miraj,  and  a  fourth  eighty 
miles  to  Kar^d  in  Sdtaraj  and  two  went  west  and  north-west,  one 
passing  eighty-nine  miles  to  Satara  by  Mhasvad  and  Koregaon,  and 
the  other  1 48  miles  to  Poena.  Of  the  eight  lines  which  centred  at 
Sbolapur,  two  went  north-east  to  the  Nizdm's  territory,  one  being 
twenty-five  miles  to  Tulj^pur  and  the  other  thirty-eight  miles  to 
Dhdrshiv ;  one  went  176  miles  east  to  Haidarabad  by  Naldurga  and 
Kaly^n;  one  went  south-east  twenty-two  miles  to  Akalkot;  one 
went  south  fifty-eight  miles  to  Bijdpur ;  two  went  west,  one  passing 
thirty-eight  miles  to  Pandharpur  and  the  other  152  miles  to  Poona 
by  Tembhurni  and  IndApur,  and  one  went  north-west  fifty-four  miles 
to  the  old  fort  of  Paranda  in  the  Nizam's  territory.  The  two  lines 
which  centred  at  Pangaon  in  Barsi,  went  north-east  to  the  Nizdm's 
territory,  one  passing  sixty-six  miles  to  Ldtur  and  the  other  sixty 
miles  to  Ambegaon. 

At  present  (1888)  ShoMpur  has  ten  lines  of  made  roads 
together  equal  to  882  miles.  Of  these  three  are  Provincial  and 
seven  local  fund.  The  three  Provincial  lines  are  the  Poona-Haidara- 
bad  road  seventy-eight  miles,  the  BArsi  road  with  its  extension 
towards  the  Nizam's  territory  sixty-two  miles,  and  the  Sholdpur- 


1  Road  details  are  chiefly  compiled  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bhat, 

assistant  engineer.  .     .     „  ,        .  .     ^  ,     -ii. 

2  Government  SeleotioiiB,  New  Series,  IV.  3-4.  As  in  Poona  carts  origmated  with 
Sir  George  Wingate ;  they  were  first  made  at  Tembhurni  in  Karmdla  by  a  JPArsi 
named  Kivasji  NasarvAnji.  Carts  were  then  distributed  among  husbandmen  and  the 
cost  was  recovered  by  instalments.  This  had  so  good  an  effect  that  by  1850,  in  the 
ShoL-lpur,  BArsi,  and  KarraAla  sub-divisions  private  carpenters  made  carts  in  numbers 
on  the  Government  model  but  of  rougher  and  cheaper  materials.    Ditto,  4  - 11. 
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Bijdpur  road  nineteen  miles.     Of  the  seven  local  fund  lines  four 
are  first  class,  the  Barsi-Pandharpur  road  thirty  miles,  the  Mohol- 
Pandharpar  twenty-four  miles,  the  Pandharpur-Janoni  forty-two 
miles,  and  the  Jeur-Karmd,la  with  its  extension  towards  Ahmadnagar 
and  the  Nizdm's  territory  twenty-seven  miles  ;  and  three  are  second 
class,  the  Sholapur-Barsi  forty-two    miles,  the  Sholapur-Akalkot 
fifteen  miles,  and  the  Jeur-Pandharpur  forty-three  miles.  As  forming 
part  of  the  direct  line  from  Poena  to  ShoUpur  and  Haidarabad  the 
seventy- eight  miles  within  the  district  of  the   Poona-Haidarabad 
road  was  the  first  care  of  the  Bombay  Government.     Between  1849 
and  1855  the   sixty-one  miles  of  this  section  which  run  north-west 
to  south-west  from  the  Bhima  on  the  borders  of  Poona  and  Sholapur 
to  the  city  of  Sholdpur,  were  completed  by   Captain  H.  C.  Adams 
of    the    Bombay    Engineers    at    an    estimated    cost    of  £22,020 
(Rs.  2,20,200).     The  road  enters  the  district  at-Ranjni  on  the  Bhima 
in  Karmdla  and  runs  south-east  through  the  subdivisions  of  Karm^la 
Madha  and  Sholdpur.     Of  the  towns  and  villages  which  lie  on  this 
road  the  chief  are  Tembhurni  in  Karmdla,  Vadvad  Shetphal  Ohikhli 
and   Mohol  in  Md,dha,  and  Kegaon  and  Sholapur  in  ShoMpur.     It 
is  an  excellent  murum  or  crumbly  trap  road,  curbed  and  drained 
throughout  except  on  the  Bhima  and  Sina,   and  four  other  large 
streams  which  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  bridge  owing  to  the 
nearness  of  the  rail  road  then  under  consideration.     The  Bhima  and 
Sina  which  are  both  unfordable  during   the  rains,  are   crossed  by 
flying  bridges,  the  Bhima  near  Eanjni  in  Karmdla  and  the  Sina  at 
Lambofci  on  the  borders  of  Mddha  and  Sholapur.     From  ShoMpur 
this  road  runs  seventeen  miles  east  towards  Haidarabad  up  to  the 
Tdndulv^di  stream   which    separates    ShoMpur  from  the  Nizdm^s 
territory.     The  road  was  laid  out  and  completed  in  1858  at  a  cost 
of  about  £4170   (Rs.  41,700).     This  portion  carries  a  considerable 
traffic   in   grain,  especially  in  wheat  and  gram.    The  Barsi  road, 
running  nearly  east   and   west   for  about    thirty-five   miles,    was 
made  and  murumed  in  1856  by  Captain  Haughton  of  the  fourteenth 
Bombay  Native  Infantry.     As  the  traffic  from  Tembhurni  to  Barsi 
largely  increased,  themurum  road  was  severely  injured  and  cut  up 
every  season.     After  the  construction  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  in  1860,  the  traffic  on  this  road  rapidly  increased  and  the 
twenty-one  miles  from  Barsi  to  Kurduvadi  or  Barsi  Road  station 
became  an  important  feeder  of  traffic  from  the  Nizam's  territory, 
the  average  number  of  carts  being  estimated  at  about  500  a  day.     To 
carry  this  heavy  traffic  more  easily  an  estimate  was  submitted  to 
make  a  tram  line  from  Barsi  to  B^rsi  Road  station,  and  in  1870, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £50,000  (Rs.  5,00,000)  this  portion  was  metalled 
bridged  and  made  fit  to  lay  rails,  though  no  rails  were  eventually  laid 
down.  From Bdrsitheroadisextendedtwenty-sevenmileseasttowards 
the- large  town  of  Latur  in  the  Nizam's  territory.     Of  these,  nineteen 
miles  from  Barsi  to  the  village  of  Yedsi  on  the  Talghat  or  the  first 
range  of  the    BaldghAt   hills   were   improved  in  1862  by  the  civil 
department.     In  1875   this  portion  was   transferred  to  the  public 
works  department  and  during  the  1876  famine  was  improved  at  a 
cost  of  about  £10,300  (Rs.  1,03,000)  and  made  a  Provincial  road.     In 
1881-82  this  portion  was  metalled  and  bridged  throughout  with 
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masonry  road  dams.  For  a  little  over  half  a  mile  the  road  runs 
over  the  BdMghdt  hills ;  the  ascent  is  easy  and  where  necessary  is 
provided  with  parapet  walls.  On  this  hill  pass  the  trafSc  in  cotton, 
oilseed,  wheat,  gram,  and  barley  is  unusually  heavy,  being  over  500 
carts  a  day.  In  1881-82  the  traffic  yielded  a  toll  revenue  of  about 
£1700  (Es.  17,000)  and  in  1882-83,  as  the  toll  on  each  bullock  cart 
was  reduced  to  3d  (2  as.),  it  yielded  about  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).  In 
continuation  of  this  road  the  further  eight  miles  above  the  BaMghd,t 
range  from  Tedsi  to  Tadvala  were  improved  and  repaired  by  the 
civil  department  till  1882,  but  owing  to  heavy  traffic  this  portion 
was  so  badly  cut  every  year 'that  plans  and  estimates  amounting  to 
£6755  (Rs.  67,550)  have  been  now  submitted  for  Government  sanc- 
tion to  metal  and  bridge  it.^  Of  the  ShoMpur-Bijapur  road  about 
nineteen  miles  run  south  within  Sholdpur  limits  from  Sholdpnr  to 
Tdkli  on  the  Bhima.  Till  1874  this  road  was  kept  by  the  civil 
department.  In  1875  it  was  transferred  to  the  public  works 
department  and  partly  bridged  at  a  cost  of  about  £6700  (Rs.  67,000), 
and  during  the  1876  famine  it  was  further  improved  at  a  cost  of 
about  £4800  (Rs.  48,000).  At  present  (1883)  it  is  a  good  murumed 
road.  Of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sina  and  Bhima  which  the  road 
crosses,  the  Sina  is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge  at  Vadakbdl  ten  miles 
south  of  Sholdpur  and  the  Bhima  is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge  and 
by  a  ferry  at  Takli  nineteen  miles  south  of  Sholdpur.  Since  1863 
roads  have  been  much  improved  from  local  funds.  Of  the  seven 
local  fund  lines  the  Bdrsi-Pandharpur  road,  running  about  thirty 
miles  north  and  south,  is  a  first  class  road.  It  is  bridged 
and  drained  throughout  except  a  few  large  streams.  As  a  large 
number  of  pilgrims  from  the  Deccan  and  North  India  visit  the 
sacred  shrine  of  Vithoba  at  Pandharpur  from  Bdrsi  Road  station, 
this  road  carries  a  heavy  cart  and  pilgrim  traffic  throughout  the 
year.  The  Mohol-Pandharpur  road,  running  about  twenty-four 
miles  east  and  west,  is  a  first  class  local  fund  road.  It  joins  Pan- 
dharpur with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  at  Mohol  station 
by  the  shortest  way.  This  road  is  largely  used  by  pilgrims  from 
the  east.  The  Pandharpur-Janoni  road,  running  forty-two  miles 
south-west,  is  an  important  first  class  local  fund  road.  ■  In  1875  this 
road  was  transferred  to  the  public  works  department  and  during 
the  1876  famine  it  was  considerably  improved  at  a  cost  of  about 
£5000  (Rs.  50,000).  It  leads  to  the  large  market  of  Athni  in  Bel- 
gaum  and  carries  to  Bdrsi  Road  station  by  Pandharpur  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  grain  and  oil-seed  from  Belgaum  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Karnatak.  The  Jeur-Karmdla  road  runs  from  the  Jeur 
station  eleven  miles  north  to  Karmdla.  It  is  a  first  class  local  fund 
road  and  is  bridged  and  drained  throughout.  From  Karmala  the 
road  branches  into  two,  one  branch  passing  eight  miles  north  to 
Jategaon  and  the  other  eight  miles  north-east  to  Aljdpur.     The 


1  To  the  south  of  the  village  of  Tedsi  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  road 
the  well-known  old  temple  of  Shiv,  called  the  Rimling,  lies  in  a  deep  shaded  valley 
and  surrounded  by  the  Rdmnadi  on  three  sides.  In  old  times  this  place  is  said  to 
ha\e  been  a  favourite  abode  of  Hindu  yogis  or  ascetics,  who  led  their  pious  secluded 
life  in  neighbouring  rock-cut  caves.  The  villagers  still  consider  the  place  a  cool  and 
beautiful  summer  retreat,  _ 
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eight  miles  from  Karmdla  to  Aljdpur  were  considerably  improved 
during  the  1876  famine  at  a  cost  of  about  £1050  (Rs.  10,500). 
Most  of  the  exports  from  South  Ahmadnagar  and  from  the  parts  of  the 
Nizam's  territory  which  lie  east  of  Karmdla  go  to  Jeur  station  by  the 
Jeur-KarmAla  road.  Of  the  remaining  three  second  class  local  fund 
roads  the  ShoMpur-B^rsi  road  runs  forty-two  miles  north  to  Barsi 
from  ShoMpur,  the  Sholapur-Akalkot  road  runs  fifteen  miles  south- 
east towards  Akalkot,  and  the  Jeur- Pan  dharpur  road  runs  forty-three 
miles  south  to  Pandharpur  from  Jeur  station.  These  second  class 
roads  are  fairly  good.  Besides  these  ten  well-made  lines,  four  other 
lines  have  been  lately  transferred  to  the  public  works  department 
which  will  soon  be  made  second  class  roads.  Of  these  one  runs  from 
ShoMpur  ten  miles  north  towards  TuljApur  in  the  Nizdm's  territory, 
and  three  run  from  Pandharpur,  one  twenty-five  miles  west  towards 
Karad  through  Pandharpur  and  Sd,ngola,  another  twenty-six  miles 
west  towards  Satdra  through  Pandharpur  and  Mdlsiras,  and  the 
third  forty-six  miles  north-west  towards  Mahad  and  Poona  by  Yeldpur, 
Mdlsiras,  Nateputa,  and  Dharmapuri. 

Besides  by  made  roads  communication  has  been  much  improved 
by  railways.  The  south-eastern  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway  passes  through  the  district  with  a  length  of  115  miles. 
Crossing  the  river  Bhima  in  the  north-west  on  the  border  of  Poona 
and  Sholdpur,  the  railway  enters  the  district  and  runs  south- 
east to  Ingalgi  on  the  frontier  of  Sholapur  and  Akalkot.  In  these 
115  miles  are  twelve  stations,  Katraj  189  miles  from  Bombay,  Pomal- 
vddi  195  miles,  Sogaon  203  miles,  Jeur  213  miles,  Kem  223  miles, 
BArsi  Road  234  miles,  Madha  244  miles,  Angar  253  miles,  Mohol  263 
miles,  Pdkni  273  miles,  ShoMpur  283  miles,  and  Hotgi  292  miles.  The 
line  up  to  Sholapur  was  begun  in  1856  and  the  portion  from  Diksdl 
in  Poona  to  Barsi  Road  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  October  1859,  from 
Barsi  Road  to  Mohol  on  the  20th  January  1860,  and  from  Mohdl 
to  Sholapur  on  the  6th  June  1860.  Work  on  the  line  from  Sholapur 
southwards  was  begun  on  the  3rd  August  1 865  and  the  line  was 
opened  for  traflSc  on  tbe  1st  February  1870.  Except  the  bridges 
across  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina,  no  engineering  diflBculties  were  met 
with.  The  Bhima  bridge  at  184  miles  from  Bombay  and  about  1317 
feet  lon^,  has  twenty-eight  segmental  arches  of  masonry  of  forty 
feet  each.  The  piers  are  sixty  feet  high  from  rail  level  with  found- 
ations resting  on  rock  and  the  flood  stream  is  forty-six  feet  deep. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £26,000  (Rs.  2,60,000).  The  Sina 
bridge  at  269  miles  from  Bombay  and  about  575  feet  long,  has 
twelve  segmental  arches  of  masonry  of  forty  feet  each.  The  piers 
are  fifty-four  feet  high  from  rail  level  resting  on  foundations  partly 
of  rock  and  partly  of  clay.  The  flood  stream  is  forty-one  feet  deep. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £14,800  (Rs.  1,48,000) ,  Besides 
the  ordinary  building  at  the  different  stations  costing  £250  to 
£1000  (Rs.  2500-Rs.  10,000)  with  quarters  for  a  station  master  and 
a  booking  oflBce,  there  is  a  refreshment  room  at  Sholdpur. 

Besides  the  Peninsula  railway  the  East  Deccan  or  Hotgi-Gadag 
section  of  the  Southern  Maratha  and  Bombay  Karndtak  railways 
which  are  now  being  made,  runs  north  and  sonth  for  eight  miles  in  the 
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Chapter  VI.        east  of  the  SlioHpur  sub-division.     This  section  leaves  the  Great 
Trade.  Indian  Peninsula  railway  at  Hotgi  station  at  292  miles  from  Bom- 

Railways.  ^^^  which  was  chosen  as  the  nearest  point  on  the  Peninsula  railway 
to  Bijdpur  and  as  it  afEords  an  easy  approach  to  the  crossing 
of  the  Bhima  river.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of'Hotgi 
station,  after  crossing  a  small  stream,  the  line  gets  on  to  a  ridge  to 
which  it  keeps  for  about  eight  miles  till  the  village  of  Jovalgi  is 
reached  and  the  line  enters  the  Akalkot  state.  This  ridge  is  fairly 
straight  and  flat  and  the  work  on  it  very  easy,  the  general  direc- 
tion being  nearly  due  south.  The  only  station  on  this  length  of  Hne 
is  Hotgi.     No  bridges  or  other  works  call  for  remark. 

Tolls,  Of  twelve  toll  bars  four  are  on  Provincial  and  eight  on  local  fund 

roads.  The  four  Provincial  toll  bars  are  one  each  at  Kondi  on  the 
Poona-Sholapur  road,  at  Bordmani  on  the  Sholdpur-Haidarabad 
road,  at  Kuslamb  on  the  BArsi-Mominabad  road,  and  at  Papnus  on 
the  B^rsi  and  Bdrsi  Eoad  station  road.  The  eight  local  fund  toll  bars 
are  one  each  at  T^kli  on  the  Sholapur-Bijdpur  road,  at  Tirhe  on  the 
ShoMpur-Pandharpur  road,  at  Ulhe  on  the  ShoMpur-Tuljapur  road, 
at  Kumbhdri  on  the  ShoMpur- Akalkot  road,  at  Kakramb  on  the 
ShoMpur-BArsi  road,  at  Ashti  on  the  Kurduv^di-Pandharpur  road, 
at  DevMli  on  the  Jeur-Karmdla  road,  and  at  Vakri  on  the  Pandhar- 
pur-Poona  road.  All  the  tolls  are  yearly  sold  by  auction  to  the 
highestbidder.  The  amount  realized  in  1882-83  was  £3449  (Rs.  34,490) 
on  the  Provincial  roads  and  £1323  (Rs.  13,230)  on  the  local  fund 
roads,  that  is  a  total  toll  revenue  of  £4772  (Rs.  47,720). 

Rest-Houses,  Besides  three  Collector's  bungalows  at  Mohol  and  Shetphal  in 

Madha  and  at  Pd,ngaon  in  Bdrsi,  there  are  four  bungalows  for 
European  travellers  at  SholApur,  Ashti  lake,  Pandharpur  lake,  and 
Barsi  Road  station.  Besides  the  Collector's  and  travellers'  bungalows 
there  are  319  rest-houses  or  dharmshdlds  for  native  travellers. 
Of  these  nineteen  are  in  ShoMpur,  thirty-nine  in  Barsi,  thirty-six  in 
Mddha,  forty-three  in  KarmAla,  sixty  in  Pandharpur,  thirty-seven 
in  Mdlsiras,  and  eighty-five  in  Sangola.^ 


I  The  nineteen  in  SholApur  are  :  One  each  at  Ahirvddi,  Bordmani,  Ghodeshvar  or 
Begampur,  Eamti-budruk,  Easegaon,  Knmbhdri,  Lamboti,  Mandrup,  Pathri,  Savat- 
khed,  Singoli,  Tikli,  Tdndulviidi,  Tirhe,  Ulhe,  Vadakbd,!,  Vadale,  Valsang  and  Vangi. 
The  thirty-nine  in  B4rsi  are,  one  each  at  Ambejavalge,  BArsi,  Bhandegaon,  Bhatambre, 
Chikharde,  Degaon,  Ghari,  Gaudgaon,  KAjal,  Kaudgaon,  Kari,  Kisari,  Kategaon, 
Kusalamb,  Kave,  Khandvi,  Korphal,  Mahagaon,  MAlegaon,  Malvandi,  MAndegaon, 
Manegaon,  Mirjanpur,  Nari,  Pdngri,  Pimpalgaon,  Pari,  Sanvdare,  Sarole,  Selgaon, 
Shiral,  Surde,  Tadval,  Tadval-kasba,  Dndegaon,  VAgholi,  VairAg,  Yavli,  andYedsi. 
The  thirty-six  in  MAdha  are,  one  each  at  Ahergaon,  Akole-budruk,  AmbAd,  Bemli, 
Bhend,  Bhosre,  Darphal,  Ghoti,  Najik-pimpri,  Papnus,  Parite,  Penur,  Sapatne, 
Shetphal,  T4mbve,  Tulsi,  Uplai-budruk,  Uplai-khurd,  Vadshinge,  and  Varkute  ;  Wo 
each  at  Anagar  and  Mohol ;  three  at  Ashti ;  four  at  Kurdu  and  KurduvSdi  or  Birsi 
Road  station,  and  five  at  Midha.  The  forty-three  in  KarmAla  are,  one  each 
at  Adhegaon,  Akoldkhurd,  Aljdpur,  Bitargaon-VAngi,  DahivAdi,  DevlAli,  Gulsadi, 
Hivre,  Jategaon,  Jeur,  Kandar,  Kavltgaon,  Kem,  Kolegaon,  Kondharchincholi, 
Korti,  Mangi,  Padle,  Pdnde,  Edjuri,  Sade,  SAtoli,  Shetphal,  SingevMi,  SonAri,  and 
Vadshivne ;  two  each  at  Pothre,  Pomalvddi,  and  Vdngi ;  and  eleven  at  Karm^a. 
The  sixty  in  Pandharpur  are,  one  each  at  Adhiv,  Aherbibulgaon,  Ambe,  Badalkote, 
Bathan,  Bhatumbre,  Bhovdli,  Bhose,  Degaonbudruk,  Gadhegaon,  Gardi,  Ghurnike, 
Gursale,  Isbavi,  Jaloli,  Karole,  Kharsolij,  Khed-Bhalavani,  Khed-Bhose,  Kondarki, 
Korti,  Kuroli,  Maohnur,  Mundhevddi,  NArdyanchincholi,  OjhevAdi,  Palsi,  Phul- 
chincholi,  Rhatvadi,  Sarkoli,  Segaon-Bhalavani,  Shelve,  Shetphal,  Shevte,  Sidevidi, 
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Ttree  flying  bridges  and  three  ferries  are  supported  from  local 
funds ;  besides  these  about  sixty  ferries  at  Pandharpur  belong  to 
private  persons.  Of  the  three  flying  bridges  one  is  on  the  Poona- 
SholApur  road  at  Lamboti  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  ShoMpur,  and 
two  are  on  the  ShoMpur-Bijd,pur  road,  one  at  Vadakbdl  across  the 
Sina  ten  miles  south  of  Sholdpur,  and  the  other  at  TAkli  across  the 
Bhima  nineteen  miles  south  of  ShoMpur.  Of  the  three  ferries  one 
plies  across  the  Sina  atTirhe  and  one  across  theBhima  nearBegampur 
ou  the  Sholapur-S^ngola  road,  and  in  addition  to  the  flying  bridge 
the  third  plies  across  the  Bhima  at  Takli  on  the  Sholapur-Bijdpur 
road.  The  flying  bridges  consist  of  a  galvanized  wire  rope  3J  feet 
in  circumference,  with  a  deflection  of  ^th  of  the  span,  supported 
on  teak  wood  standards  set  in  coursed  stone  and  lime  masonry  on 
the  banks.  The  rait  consists  of  two  boats  joined  together  and 
supporting,  a  platform  twenty-nine  to  29^  feet  by  fourteen  to 
eighteen  feet.  It  is  provided  with  a  wooden  railing  and  is  large 
enough  for  four  laden  bullock  carts  or  for  sixty  passengers.  The 
boats  forming  the  bridges  are  twenty-nine  to  29|  feet  long,  seven 
to  7f  feet  wide,  and  3J  to  3|  feet  deep.  The  ferries  are  single  boats 
27ifeet  long,  nine  wide,  and  3|  to  four  deep;  when  laden  they  draw 
14  to  If  feet.  They  are  large  enough  to  carry  two  laden  carts  or 
fifty  passengers.  AH  are  made  entirely  of  teak  and  were  built  on 
the  spot  or  at  Bombay.  The  cost  of  a  flying  bridge  with  a  raft 
ranged  from  £600  to  £900  (Rs.  6000  -  9000)  and  that  of  the  ferries 
or  single  boats  from  £80  to  £100  (Rs.  800-1000).  The  bridges 
and  ferries  are  in  charge  of  tandels  who  are  paid  10s.  (Rs.5)  a  month 
from  local  funds  all  the  year  round  for  steering  the  boats  and 
taking  care  of  them  when  not  in  use.  The  crew  are  supplied  by  the 
ferry  contractors  and  are  paid  monthly  12s.  to  14s.  (Rs.  6-7).  The 
total  yearly  revenue  from  the  >  bridges  and  ferries  is  about  £183 
(Rs.  1830). 

Sholapur  forms  part  of  the  Ahmadnagar  postal  division.  Of  the 
forty-one  post  offices  one  is  a  disbursing  office,  one  a  town  sub-office, 
nineteen  sub-offices,  and  twenty-four  village  offices.  Of  these, 
besides  tbe  two  disbursing  and  town  sub-offices  at  Sholapur,  thirteen 
sub  and  twenty  village  offices  are  within  British  limits,  two  sub 
and  four  village  offices  are  within  the  limits  of  the  ShoMpur  and 
Kolhdpur  and  Bombay  Karndtak  agencies,  and  four  sub-offices  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  Nizam's  territory.     Of  the  post  offices  within 
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Sonake,  Supli,  Snste,  Tikli,  Tdnosi,  Tiaangi,  Tungat,  Umbergaon,  Upri,  Vadikuroli, 
Vakri  and  Yeklaspur,  two  each  at  Brahmapuri,  Kasegaon,  and  ^^ardi  ;  three  at 
Karkamb  and  four  at  Bhalavani.  The  thirty-seven  in  MAlsiraa  are,  one  each  at 
Bibhulgaon,  Bondle,  Borgaon,  Dahigaon,  Kalegaon,  Kaner,  Khudus,  Kurbavi, 
lionaud,  Mahalung,  Malkhambi,  Mundve,  Morochi,  Palasmandal,  Purnadavde, 
TAndulvddi,  and  Tonle ;  two  each  at  Dharmapuri,  Maloli,  and  VelApur ;  four  at 
NAtepute  and  five  each  at  Akluj  and  MAlsiras.  The  eighty-five  in  Stogola  are, 
one  each  at  Achakdani,  Ajnal,  Akole,  Bhose,  ChinchAIe-Gherdi,  Chinchdle-SAngole, 
ChinAbe,  Dhayti,  Haldahivadi,  Hangirge,  Junjharpur,  KadlAs,  Katphal,  Kole, 
Lonviri,  MahmedAbAd,  Mahud-budruk,  Manegaon,  MangevAdi,  Mdnjri,  Medshinge, 
Narale,  Pachegaon,  Pare,  Eijuri,  Sangevadi,  Sdve,  Shirbavi,  Shivne,  Sonalvadi, 
Udanvadi,  Vadegaon,  Vaki-Kasegaon,  Vasud,  and  Vatamre  ;  two  each  at  Alegaon, 
Anekdhal,  Dahivadi,  Hatid,  Junoui,  Kamldpur,  and  Najhre  ;  three  at  Balvadi,  four 
at  Gherdi,  eleven  at  J^vle,  and  eighteen  at  Stogola  are  in  the  S^ngola  sub  division. 
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British  limits  the  thirteen  sub-oEBces  are  at  Akluj,  Bdrsi  Road,  BSrsi 
Town,  Hudgi,  Jeur,  KarmS.la,  Kem,  Mddha,  Malsiras,  Mohol,  Pan- 
dharpur,  Sangola,  and  VairSg  j  and  the  twenty  village  offices  at  Angar, 
Ashti,  Gherdij  Javla,  Jinti,  KadHs,  Kakramba,  K^ri,  Karkam,  Korti, 
Kurdu,  Maloli,  Natepute,  Pd,ngaonj  Pangri,  Rajuri,  Ropla,  Sonand, 
Tembhurni,  and  Velapur.  Of  the  post  offices  within  the  limits  of 
the  Sholapur  and  Kolhdpur  and  Bombay  Karndtak  agencies  the  two 
Bub-offices  are  at  Akalkot  and  Mangalvedha;  and  the  four  village 
offices  are  at  Dudhni,  Maindargi,  Modnimb,  and  Pimpalner.  The 
four  sub-offices  in  the  Nizdm's  territory  are  at  Dharashiv,  Ldtur, 
Mominabadj  and  Parli.  The  disbursing  post  office  at  ShoMpur  is 
in  charge  of  a  postmaster  who  draws  a  yearly  salary  of  £120 
(Rs.  1200).  The  sub-offices  are  in  charge  of  sub-postmasters  who 
draw  a  yearly  salary  of  £18  to  £48  (Rs.  180-480).  The  village  post 
offices  are  in  charge  of  schoolmasters  who  receive,  in  addition 
to  their  pay  as  schoolmasters,  yearly  allowances  varying  from  £2  8s. 
to  ^7  4s.  (Rs.  24-72).  In  towns  and  villages  which  have  post  offices 
letters  are  delivered  by  thirty-one  postmen  drawing  a  yearly  salary 
of  £7  4s.  to  £12  (Rs.72-120).  In  small  villages  without  post  offices 
letters  are  delivered  by  sixty-seven  postmen.  Of  these  forty-two 
are  paid  yearly  from  £9  12s.  to  £10  16s.  (Rs.  96-108)  from  the 
Imperial  post  and  twenty-five  are  paid  yearly  from  £10  16s.  to  £12 
(Rs.  108-120)  from  the  Provincial  post.  In  some  villages  letters  are 
also  delivered  by  postal  runners  who  receive  yearly  £14s.  (Rs.  12)  for 
this  additional  work.  Mails  to  and  from  Bombay  to  Sholapur  are 
carried  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Prom  the  large 
towns  of  Barsi,  Pandharpur,  and  Karmdla  which  lie  off  the  railway 
line,  mails  are  carried  in  tdngds  or  pony  carts,  from  Barsi  and 
Pandharpur  to  B^rsi  Road  station  and  from  Karmala  to  Jeur 
station.  The  post  offices  are  supervised  by  the  superintendent  of 
post  offices  Ahmadnagar  division,  who  has  a  yearly  salary  of  £300 
(Rs.  3000)  and  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Ahmadnagar.  The 
superintendent  is  assisted  in  Sholapur  by  an  inspector  who  draws 
£96  (Rs.  960)  a  year  and  whose  head-quarters  are  at  BArsi  Road 
station. 

Besides  the  railway  telegraph  offices  at  the  different  stations,  there 
are  two  Government  telegraph  offices  at  Sholapur  and  Barsi. 

The  chief  agencies  for  spreading  imports  and  gathering  exports 
are  trade-centres,  markets,  fairs,  village-shops,  and  travelling 
carriers.  The  largest  centres  of  internal  trade  are  Sholapur,  Bdrsi, 
and  Pandharpur,  and  next  to  these  Vaird,g,  Mddha,  Mohol,  Karmala, 
Akluj,  Natepute,  and  Sdngola.  Of  these  Sholdpur,  Mohol,  and 
Mddha  are  near  the  railway.  But  ShoMpur  and  B^rsi  being 
on  bhe  edge  of  the  district,  their  connection  is  chiefly  with  the 
country  outside  it  while  the  trade  of  Pandharpur  rests  on  its 
necessities  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  so  that  the  lesser  centres  do 
not  draw  their  supplies  immediately  from  the  larger  centres  but 
directly  from  the  same  places  as  they.  The  number  of  traders  is 
about  6000,  the  chief  being  Lingdyats,  Bhdtids,  Gujars,  Vdnis, 
Nagars,  Shimpis,  Niralis,  Mdrwdris,  Brdhmans,  Bohoras,  and 
K-hatriswith  capitals  of  £200  to  £10,000  (Rs.  2000- Rs.  1,00,000). 
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They  are  mostly  independent.  Some  are  agents  to  Bombay  and  other 
traders  for  whom  they  gather  and  export  cotton,  grain,  and  other 
local  produce,  and  import  rice,  hardware,  piecegoods,  and  salt.  In 
large  trade  centres  husbandmen  have  generally  their  adatyds  or 
middlemen,  through  whom  they  sell  their  field  produce.  The  export 
trade  of  the  district  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  moneylenders  to  whom 
husbandmen  give  their  produce  in  payment  of  loans.  Some  well- 
to-do  husbandmen  directly  export  their  field  produce  to  a  small 
extent.  The  import  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  both  by  wholesale 
traders  of  large  trade  centres  and  other  petty  local  traders  who 
often  buy  their  stock  from  wholesale  traders.  The  trade  of  Barsi 
requires  special  notice  as  it  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  trade.  Barsi 
forms  the  western  outlet  for  the  produce  of  all  the  Nizdm's  territory 
east  of  it,  here  generally  known  as  the  B^ldghdt,  comprising  the 
towns  and  markets  of  Latur,  Grangd,khed,  Mominabad,  Nandlar, 
Pathri,  Hingoli,  and  Bhir,  which  also  receive  their  imports  through 
it.  Of  the  articles  alm9st  entirely  produced  within  Nizam's  limits 
which  pass  through  and  generally  change  hands  in  BArsi,  the 
chief  is  cotton  the  yearly  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  £360,000 
(Rs.  36  Idkhs).  The  next  is  linseed  whose  yearly  value  is  estimated 
at  £60,000  (Es.  6  lakhs) .  Oil  produced  from  a  mixture  of  various 
seeds  including  kdrle  or  niger  seed,  til  or  sesame,  havri  til  or  white 
sesame,  kardai  or  safflower,  and  bhuimug  or  groundnut,  is  estimated 
at  a  yearly  value  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2  Idkhs).  The  value  of  the  export 
of  turmeric,  which  is  mainly  produced  in  the  Barsi  sub-division,  is 
estimated  at  £20,000  (Rs.2  Idkhs).  In  the  same  way,  the  imports 
of  which  the  chief  are  salt,  piecegoods,  yarn,  sacking,  and 
ironware,  pass  through  Bdrsi  on  their  way  to  the  Balighdt.  The 
exporters  of  cotton,  oUs,  and  linseed  are  all  Bombay  men,  and  do 
not  touch  imports :  otherwise  the  same  firms  often  deal  in  both 
imports  and  exports.  Consignments  up  to  £100  (Rs.  1000)  in  value 
are  ordered  from  Bombay  through  agents.  To  get  consignments 
worth  more  than  £100  (Rs.  1000)  dealers  either  go  themselves  or 
send  a  confidential  clerk.  At  Barsi,  besides  Bombay  and  local 
native  traders  two  European  firms  Messrs.  Ralli  Brothers  and, 
Messrs.  Gaddum  Bythell  and  Company  deal  largely  in  cotton  and 
linseed. 

The  position  of  the  adatyds,  that  is  brokers  or  agents,  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  district  trade.  The  following  details  belong  toB^rsi,  but 
with  few  changes  they  apply  to  ShoMpuir  and  other  places.  The  broker 
or  adatya  is  a  Komti  or  Lingayat  Vani,  a  Brdhman,  or  a'  Md,rwari, 
with  little  or  no  capital.  He  enjoys  good  credit  with  the  brokers  and 
moneylenders,  and  can  get  financial  accommodation  in  time  of  need 
with  comparative  ease.  In  all  cases,  husbandmen  and  dealers  bring 
their  raw  produce  to  an  adatya  and  are  guided  by  him  in  disposing 
of  it.  The  cultivator  will  probably  wait  four  or  five  days  in  Barsi. 
If  by  that  time  his  goods  hare  not  been  sold  or  if  there  is  a  serious 
fall  in  prices,  or  a  probability  in  the  adatya's  opinioiu  of  an  advan-; 
tageous  rise,  the  'cultivator  returns  home,  leaving  his  goods  in  the 
charge  of  the  adatya,  and  getting  from  him  an  advance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  per  cent  of  their  value,  which  the  adatya  has  got  from  a 
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moneylender.  In  a  month  or  so  the  cultivator  returns  to  receive 
the  balance.  The  adatya  charges  a  commission  of  Is.  (8  as.)  on  each 
bundle  or  bqja,  of  250  pounds  for  cotton,  and  one  per  cent  on  the 
proceeds  of  other  goods,  with  interest  on  any  advance  made.  The 
adatya  has  no  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices, 
but  simply  earns  his  commission  by  selling  the  goods,  the  cultivator 
or  dealer  getting  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  all  the  cultivators  of  certain  villages  go 
to  the  same  adatya  year  after  year,  unless  they  have  grave  cause 
of  dissatisfaction.  Most  brokers  deal  uprightly  with  the  cultivator, 
who  in  most  cases  is  perfectly  innocent  of  arithmetic,  and  he  in 
turn  places  great  faith  in  his  adatya,  and  agrees  to  whatever  he  does 
for  him  without  questioning. 

Porty-two  weekly  markets  are  held  in  the  district,  ten  in  the 
ShoUpur  sub-division  one  each  at  Begampur,  Keshar  Javalge, 
Mandrup,  Mangrul,  Mardi,  Musti,  Salgar,  Sholdpur,  VadAle,  and 
Valsang ;  four  in  the  Bdrsi  sub-division  one  each  at  Barsi,  Pangri, 
Tadvale,  and  Yair&g ;  eight  in  the  Karmdla  sub-division  one  each 
at  Jinti,  Karmdla,  Kem,  Kondhej,  Korti,  Sonari,  Tembhurni,  and 
V^ngi ;  eleven  in  the  Madha  sub-division  one  each  at  Angar,  Ashti, 
Bemble,  Kurdu,  Kurduvadi,  Kurul,  Laul,  Madha,  Mohol,  Narkhed, 
and  Patkule;  three  in  the  Pandharpur  sub-division  one  each  at 
Bhdloni,  Karkam,  and  Pandharpur;  two  in  the  Malsiras  sub-division 
one  each  at  Aklu]  and  Ndtepute;  and  four  in  the  Sangola  sub- 
division one  each  at  Gherdi,  Jaule,  Ndzre,  and  Sdngola.  At  these 
places  petty  traders,  peddlers,  and  hawkers  set  up  booths  and  offer 
for  sale  their  goods  consisting  of  cotton,  grain,  groceries,  spices, 
cloth,  yam,  oils,  earthenware,  clarified  butter,  hides,  and  fuel.  Of 
these  the  local  production  of  grain  and  oil  meets  local  wants  with  a 
margin  for  export  iu  good  years.  These  markets  are  held  generally 
for  the  whole  day.  In  some  places  they  are  held  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  are  closed  in  the  evening.  ShoMpur  is  the  largest 
market ;  it  is  held  on  every  Tuesday  and  the  buyers  and  sellers 
number  about  10,000.  It  is  a  distributing  as  well  as  a  gathering 
centre.  The  producers  themselves  sell  grain,  earthenware,  yarn, 
and  garden  produce.  Fuel  is  sold  by  Mhars  and  other  low  caste 
people  who  gather  it  in  the  neighbouring  forest  lands.  Lingayats, 
Gujars,  and  MdrwAris  mostly  sell  groceries.  The  sellers  are 
chiefly  from  Sholapur  and  the  surrounding  villages.  The  buyers 
are  the  townspeople  and  traders  or  their  agents.  There  is  little 
barter.  Cattle  markets  are  held  in  almost  all  trade  centres.  At 
ShoMpur  is  a  considerable  cattle  market,  where  cows,  she-buffaloes, 
ponies,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  offered  for  sate.  No  change  has 
lately  been  made  in  the  local  market  system. 

Of  nineteen  fairs  held  in  the  district  one  held  at  Sholapur  on  the 
12th  of  January,  three  held  at  Pandharpur  in  April  July  and 
November,  and  one  held  at  SonSri  in  April  are  the  most  important. 
The  details  are : 
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Name. 

Month. 

People. 

Sale. 

Kamb. 

Month. 

People. 

Sale. 

Shol&pur : 

£ 

Pandharpur : 

£ 

Shol&pur    ... 

January      ... 

6000 

7500 

Pandharpur  ... 

NoTember  ... 

70,000 

20,600 

BAle 

December   ... 

eooo 

1360 

M&chnur 

February    ... 

SOOO 

60 

M&dtia: 

Millsiras : 

MSdha 

October 

300 

90 

mtepute 

March 

3000 

12 

Shetphal     ... 

April 

lOOO 

70 

Mahalunjr 

AprU            ... 

4000 

4 

Mohol 

1000 

80 

Dahigaon 

November  ... 

1000 

13 

Vadval 

May      '.:; 

1000 

40 

Tarangphal    ... 

February    ... 

700 

2 

Akola 

1000 

30 

SSjigula : 

Earm&la ; 

Dahivadi 

May 

BOOO 

100 

Son&ri 

April 

7000 

630 

Teola       

. '»      ..      •■; 

60OO 

ISO 

Pandharpur  : 
Pandharpur.. 

April 

25,000 

6000 

Vatambre 

(April   and 
\  December... 

1000 

4 

» 

July 

120,000 

14,000 

The  fairs  are  places  for  distributing  as  well  as  for  gathering 
goods.  The  sellers  are  generally  Vanis,  Lingdyats,  Kasars^  and 
cultivators.  The  chief  articles  for  sale  are  cloth,  pots,  grain,  glass 
bangles,  and  live  stock.  The  buyers  are  townspeople,  pilgrims,  and 
neighbouring  villagers.     There  is  no  barter. 

Nearly  every  village  has  a  shopkeeper,  generally  either  a  G-ujar, 
a  Marwdri,  or  a  Lingayat  Vani.  He  keeps  for  sale  grain,  clarified 
butter,  oils,  molasses,  spices,  coarse  blankets,  salt,  and  cloth,  and 
sometimes  sugar  and  betelnut.  He  gets  the  articles  he  requires  for  his 
stock  from  one  of  the  traders  in  the  chief  town  of  the  sub-division  or 
from  any  near  market  town.  In  his  village  he  is  a  general  dealer 
and  sells  his  goods  to  the  villagers  and  travellers  who  happen  to 
stop  at  that  village.  His  whole  stock  is  worth  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100- 
Es.  500)  and  in  a  large  village  £10  to  £100  (Rs.  100-1000). 
Villagers  either  make  cash  payments  or  clear  their  accounts  perio- 
dically. Payments  are  occasionally  made  in  kind.  Only  middle 
class  and  poor  villagers  deal  with  the  village  shopman.  Whenever 
they  can,  the  rich  bring  their  supplies  from  market  towns  and  trade 
centres.  If  the  village  shopman  is  a  Md.rwdri,  he  is  generally  both  a 
shopkeeper  and  a  moneylender.  As  a  shopkeeper  he  has  generally 
no  agent  to  go  to  fairs  or  market  towns.  He  goes  himself  or  if 
possible  sends  one  of  his  family.  He  has  seldom  any  connection 
with  a  large  trading  firm.  His  position  has  not  changed  of  late 
years. 

Besides  by  shopkeepers,  especially  in  ShoMpur  and  Bdrsi  pro- 
visions are  supplied  by  Lamdn  hawkers.  They  buy  grain  from 
traders  in  central  towns  and  move  about  carrying  their  stock  on  pack- 
bullocks  to  several  places  of  importance  in  the  country  round.  They 
have  also  dealings  with  some  of  the  villages  in  the  Nizdm's  country. 
Since  the  opening  of  railways  the  number  of  Lamdnshas  greatly  fallen. 
There  are  no  travelling  carriers  with  carts.  In  some  parts  of  the 
district  village  peddlers  are  seen.  Some  of  these  are  craftsmen  who 
during  the  rainy  months  work  a  stock  of  goods  and  in  the  fair  months 
move  from  village  to  village  offering  them  for  sale.  The  articles  are 
chiefly  coarse  cloth,  small  metal  vessels,  and  in  some  cases  groceries. 
Peddlers  are  generally  of  the  Lingayat,  Kd.sar,  or  Kunbi  castes. 
They  carry  their  stock  on  bullocks  and  sell  it  to  cultivators  and 
others.     The  traffic  is  conducted  by  Cash  payments  though  barter  is 
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not  unknown  J  and  as  ttey  periodically  visit  the  same  villages  they 
also  sell  on  credit. 

The  following  are  the  chief  imports :  Of  building  materials 
teakwood,  nails,  screws,  and  other  articles  are  brought  from  Bombay 
and  Poona  by  Ling^yat  Musalman  and  carpenter  traders  and  are 
sold  wholesale  to  the  people  or  to  petty  traders  who  retail  them  in 
their  shops.  These  articles  are  used  by  the  rich  in  building  houses. 
Of  house  furniture,  including  utensils,  ready-made  brass  and  copper 
mugs  and  other  vessels  are  brought  by  Kdsdrs  from  Bombay,  Poona, 
Ndsik,  and  Nagar  and  sold  retail  to  the  people  in  their  shops  which 
are  generally  in  large  trade  centres.  Kasars  also  import  from  Bombay 
copper  and  brass  sheets  which  they  make  into  vessels.  Of  wooden 
furniture  the  chief  imports  are  chairs,  tables,  couches,  benches,  cup- 
boards, and  boxes.  Of  food  drink  and  drugs,  salt,  cocoanuts,  dates, 
oil,  sugar,  groceries,  and  spices  are  brought  from  Bombay  and  the 
Bombay  Karndtak.  Salt  was  formerly  brought  by  Lamdns  on  pack 
bullocks ;  it  is  now  brought  by  rail.  Of  tools  and  appliances  iron  is 
brought  from  Bombay  and  made  into  nails,  horse-shoes,  and  rough 
field  tools.  Of  dress  including  ornaments,  European  twist  piece- 
goods  and  flannel  come  from  Bombay.  A  large  part  of  the  country 
cloth  and  yarn  sold  in  the  district  is  made  locally;  the  rest  comes 
from  Ahmadnagar,  Bhir,  Jdlna,  Muhlingpur,  Nagpur,  Nardyanpeth, 
and  Teola.  Gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  jewels  chiefly  come  from 
Bombay. 

The  chief  exports  are  of  vegetable  products,  cotton,  grain,  oilseed, 
and  earthnuts ;  of  animal  products  honey,  wax,  lac,  and  hides  and 
horns ;  and  of  manafactured  articles  cloth,  carts,  indigo,  oil,  and 
clarified  butter.  The  following  are  the  chief  details  regarding 
exports.  Little  cotton  is  grown  in  ShoMpur.  Almost  the  whole 
local  supply  of  cotton  is  used  in  local  spinning  and  weaving  and 
in  some  sub-divisions  the  quantity  grown  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  local  demand.  Almost  all  the  cotton  exported  comes  from 
outside  of  the  district.  ShoMpur  and  Bdrsi  are  the  two  chief 
cotton  marts.  The  chief  cotton  traders  are  Bombay  Bhdtias  and 
some  local  Lingdyats,  Komtis,  Gujars,  and  MdrwSris.  Till  about 
1870  Sholdpnr  was  the  only  large  cotton  mart.  Since  1870  Bdrsi 
has  taken  most  of  the  cotton  trade  of  ShoMpur  and  is  now  the  first 
cotton  mart  in  the  district.  Of  the  cotton  which  once  drew  to 
ShoMpur  a  number  of  European  and  native  merchants  from  Bombay, 
most  came  from  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Nizdm's  territory 
as  well  as  from  BeMri,  Tdlikoti,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bombay 
Kamdtak  in  the  south.  At  Sholapur,  about  1866,  when  steam 
presses  were  erected,  the  cotton  sent  by  rail  and  road  to  Bombay 
amounted  to  28,000  full-pressed  bales  and  80,000  bundles  a  year. 
About  this  time,  the  railway  rates  for  salt  and  piecegoods  being 
higher  than  at  present,  Bombay  salt  and  piecegoods  came  to 
ShoMpur  in  carts  from  Panvel  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  by  rail ;  these 
carts  on  return  took  cotton  to  Panvel  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  by  rail. 
Since  then  the  railway  rates  on  salt  and  piecegoods  were  reduced 
to  secure  the  export  of  Sholdpur  cotton  by  rail,  and  not  a  single, 
cart-load  of  cotton  now  goes  by  road  from  ShoMpur  to  Panvel.  In 
the  city  of.  Sholapur,  till  about  1870,  cotton  used  to  be  sold  through 
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middlemen  or  adatyds,  of  whom  there  are  forty.     Of  these  forty  mid- 
dlemen fifteen  are  rich  moneylenders  owning  large  cotton  godowns, 
and  twenty-five  are  grain  dealers  who  keep  their  consignments  of 
cotton  near  and  round  their  shops.     In  the  cotton-growing  districts 
of  the  Nizdm's  territory  and  in  Tdlikoti  and  BeMri  whence  cotton 
came  to  ShoMpur,  the  husbandmen  generally  sold  their  cotton  to 
local  dealers.    When  they  had  enough  cotton,  these  local  dealers  sent 
it  in  charge  of  one  of  their  number  to  Sholapur  to  be  sold  through 
brokers  or  adatyds.     Sometimes  when  the  price  offered  by  the  local 
dealers  was  too  low,  the  husbandmen  of  the  cotton-growing  dis- 
tricts clubbed  together  and  themselves  sent  the  cotton  to  the  Shola- 
pur brokers.    Between  1866  and  1868  when  cotton  came  in  large 
quantities  to  Sholdpur,  about  three-fourths  was  brought  by  the  local 
LingdyatVdni  dealers  of  the  cotton-growing  districts.  Upon  receipt 
by  the  broker  of  a  consignment  of  cotton  he  advanced  cash  to  the 
amount  of  one-fifth  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  cotton,  according 
to  the  credit  of  the  consignors.      It   was  the  broker's  business  to 
receive  charge  of  the  cotton,  to  store   it,  to  watch   over   it,   and  to 
sell  it  at  the  best  market  rate  on  behalf  of  his  vachhiydt  or  consignor. 
The  broker  was  also  responsible  for  all  losses  in  cases  of  defaulting 
buyers.     For  this  trouble  and  risk,  on  each  boja  or  bundle  of  250 
pounds  the  broker  charged  a  monthly  godown  rent   of  Sd.  (2  as.) 
and  a  commission  of  Is.    9d.     (14  as.).     Of    this  commission  9d. 
(6  as.)    were   paid  by   the   owner    of   the    cotton    and  Is.    (8  as.) 
by  the  buyer.     In  the  city  of  ShoMpur  this  system  of  selling  cotton 
still  obtains,  but  cotton  has  forsaken  the   Sholapur   market.     The 
fall  of  the  ShoMpur   cotton    trade    is    chiefly  due    to  two    causes. 
As  the  Sholapur  brokers  began  to  take  from  each  bundle  or  dokra  a 
considerable    quantity  of  cotton  as   a  toll  or   dasturi,   the  cotton 
dealers  of  the  Nizd.m's  territory  made  Barsi  their  chief  cotton  mart- 
The  other  cause  was  that  when  the  Peninsula  railway  was  carried 
to  Raichur,  the  cotton  dealers  of  the  Bombay  Karndtak  began  to 
send  cotton  from   stations  nearer   the  cotton  land  than  SholSpur. 
Still,  at  present  (1884)  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  comes  to 
Sholdpur  from  Bdgalkot,    Hungund,   Muddebihal,  and  Talikoti  ia 
Bijdpur.     To  the  first  buyer  in  the  Bijdpur  district  cotton  costs  £6 
to  £8  (Rs.  60-80)  the  khandi  of  784  pounds;  on  this,  cart  carriage 
to  Sholapur  costs  8s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  4-8),  and  rail  carriage  from  ShoMpur 
to  Bombay  costs  £2  (Rs.  20),    When  the  trade  in  the  Nizdm's  country 
cotton  left  Sholapur  the  steam  presses  were  moved  from  Sholdpur  to 
Barsi.     Most  Bombay  traders  also  went  to  Bdrsi  which  became  the 
chief  cotton  mart.     Bdrsi  lies  forty-seven  miles  north  of  ShoMpur 
and  has  about  10,000  people.     It  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton  and 
linseed.      Cotton    comes  to   Bd.rsi   chiefly  from  Dignor,  Dismatt, 
Khamdabar,  Kirkeli,  Madnor,  Makair,  Nandiar,  Parli,  and  TJnvir  in 
the  Nizdm's  territory.   At  Birsi  cotton  is  bought   and  sold  in  two 
ways.     Either  the  local  dealers  or  husbandmen  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing districts  themselves  bring  the  cotton  to  the  market  and  sell  it 
through   brokers  or  adatyds  in  the   same  way  as  at  ShoMpur ;  or 
after  the  Divdli  holidays,  that  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hindu 
new  year  in  October -November,  the  native  traders  or  their  agents 
or  gumdstds  start  from  Bombay  or  Barsi  for  the  cotton-growing  dis- 
B  125— 3i 
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tricts  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Here,  throngli  a  respectable  money- 
lender the  traders  enter  with  the  husbandmen  into  a  contract  for 
cotton  by  paying  a  commission  of  2s.  (Re.  1)  for  every  bundle  or  boja 
of  250  pounds.  The  moneylender  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of  this 
contract.  In  these  cotton-growing  districts  the  moneylenders  have 
such  influence  and  are  so  much  trusted  by  the  husbandmen  that  they 
make  no  cotton  contract  except  through  the  moneylenders.  On  the 
day  the  contract  is  signed  by  the  husbandman  and  endorsed  by  the 
moneylender,  a  draft  on  Bombay  in  full  payment  of  the  cotton 
contracted  is  given  to  the  moneylender  at  eleven  days'  sight.  The 
contract  always  accompanies  this  draft.  Contracts  are  not  made  for 
selection  or  classification.  Contracts  made  through  moneylenders 
are  seldom  broken. 

Of  other  exports  under  grain  come  jvdri,  hdjri,  wheat,  gram, 
and  pulse.  Jvdri  and  wheat  are  largely  sent  to  Bombay  from 
the  Sholapur  and  Barsi  Road  stations.  In  an  ordinary  year  the 
greatest  export  of  grain  averages  about  127,000  tons,  chiefly  from 
Sholdpur  and  Barsi.  Of  oilseeds,linseed,  which  grows  to  aconsiderable 
extent  in  the  district,  is  largely  sent  to  Bombay  generally  by  Bhatids 
and  sometimes  by  Ling^yat  Komti  Gujar  and  MArwixi  traders 
of  SholApur  and  Barsi.  In  Sholapur  linseed  sells  at  about  twenty- 
five  pounds  (8^  shers)  the  rupee,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  from 
ShoMpur  to  Bombay  is  14s.  to  16s.  (Rs.  7  -  8)  the  Tthandi.  Hides  and 
horns  are  sent  in  small  quantities  by  Labbey  Musalmdns.  Since  the 
1876  famine  which  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  cattle,  the  export 
of  hides  and  horns  has  been  considerably  reduced.  Clarified  butter 
is  made  by  Gavlis  or  milkmen,  and  is  largely  sent  to  Bombay  by 
Bhatids.  At  Sholapur,  Barsi,  Karmdla,  and  Pandharpur  native 
carts  are  made  by  Sutars  and  Grhisd,dis  and  sent  all  over  the  district. 
At  Sholdpur  and  Karmdla  cart  traffic  is  brisk,  and  Karmala  carts 
are  known  for  strength  and  cheapness.  At  Sholapur,  Barsi, 
Karmala,  and  Pandharpur  country  cloth  is  woven  by  a  large 
number  of  Sdlis  or  Koshtis.  From  the  Salis  the  cloth  is  generally 
bought  by  local  traders  on  market  days  and  is  partly  used  locally 
and  partly  sent  to  Poena,  Ahmadnagar,  and  Bombay.  When  hard- 
pressed  for  cash,  as  soon  as  they  are  woven,  the  Sdlis  themselves 
sell  their  piecegoods  from  door  to  door. 

The  extension  of  the  Peninsula  Railway  to  ShoMpur  in  1860  and 
to  Rdichur  in  1870,  has  much  reduced  the  cart  and  pack  bullock 
traffic  which  went  from  Sholapur  in  the  east  towards  the  Nizdm's 
territory  and  in  the  west  towards  Bombay  by  Panvel.  By  the 
opening  of  the  East  Deccan  Railway  from  Hotgi  in  ShoMpur  to 
Gadag  in  Dhd,rwd,r  this  traffic  will  further  be  reduced  towards  the 
south  and  ShoMpur  will  suffer  as  a  trade  centre. 

Of  the  four  years  ending  1883,  for  two  years  1880  and  1881 
complete  railway  traffic  returns  are  available  for  all  stations  of  the 
district  and  for  two  years  1 882  and  1883  details  are  available  only  for 
six  large  stations.  During  these  four  years,  excluding  details  of  six 
minor  stations  since  1882,  the  district  passenger  traffic  rose  steadily 
from  398,774  in  1880  to  478,966  in  1883.  Of  these  four  years, 
during  the  three  years  ending  1882,  the  goods  traffic  also  steadily 
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rose  from  86,850  tons  in  1880  to  197,372  tons  in  1882  ;  in  1883  it 
fell  to  167,143  tons.  Of  the  two  largest  stations  Bdrsi  Road  and 
Sholdpar,  at  Bdrsi  Road,  except  a  slight  fall  in  1881,  the  passenger 
traffic  during  the  four  years  ending  1883  rose  from  109,311  in  1880 
to  121,426  in  1883 ;  and  for  the  three  years  ending  1882  the  goods 
traffic  rose  from  38,520  tons  in  1880  to  81,051  tons  in  1882  ;  in  1883 
it  fell  to  71,522  tons.  At  Sholapur,  of  the  four  years,  during  the 
three  years  ending  1882  the  passenger  traffic  rose  steadily  from 
189,024  in  1880  to  226,621  in  1882  and  the  goods  traffic  from 
37,528  tons  in  1880  to  65,669  tons  in  1882  ;  in  1883  the  traffic  fell 
slightly,  passengers  to  224,386  and  goods  to  52,330  tons.  Of  the 
other  four  large  stations  for  which  details  are  available  for  all  the 
four  years  ending  1883,  the  passenger  traffic  rose  steadily  at  all  the 
stations,  at  Jeur  from  18,809  to  2  7,878,  at  Mddha  from  16,832  to 
24,391,  at  Mohol  from  30,310  to  47,900,  and  at  Hotgi  from  2786  to 
32,985.  Of  the  four  years,  for  the  three  years  ending  1882  the 
goods  traffic  for  three  stations  rose  steadily  at  Jeur  from  4390  to 
17,652  tons,  at  Mddha  from  4084  to  11,811  tons,  and  at  Hotgi  from 
two  to  17,258  tons;  in  1883  the  goods  traffic  fell  slightly,  to  11,443 
tons  at  Jeur,  to  10,078  tons  at  Md.dha,  and  to  16,818  tons  at  Hotgi. 
At  Mohol,  during  the  four  years  ending  1883,  the  goods  traffic, 
except  a  slight  fall  in  1881,  rose  from  1305  tons  in  1 880  to  4952  tons 
in  1883.  At  Hotgi  the  unusual  rise  in  traffic  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
carriage  of  railway  materials  for  making  the  East  Deccan  or  Hotgi 
Gadag  railway.     The  details  are  : 

Sholdpur  Peninsula  Railway  Traffic,  1880-1883. 
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Of  the  four  years  ending  1883,  for  two  years  1880  and  1881 
complete  goods  returns  are  available  for  all  stations  of  the  district, 
and  for  two  years  1882  and  1883 -details  are  available  only  for  six 
large  stations.  Daring  these  four  years,  excluding  details  of  six 
minor  stations,  imports  rose  steadily  from  30,930  tons  in  1880  to 
46,894  tons  in  1883  ;  and  of  the  four  years,  during  the  three  years 
ending  1882,  exports  rose  steadily  from  55,920  tons  in  1880  to 
152,802  tons  ia  1882;  in  1883  exports  fell  to  120,249  tons.  Of  the 
chief  items  under  exports,  during  the  four  years  ending  1883  cotton 
shows  a  rise  from  12071  tons  in  1880  to  24,567  tons  in  1882  and 
then  in  1883a  fall  to  15,458  tons;  grain  shows  a  rise  from  15,037 
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tons  in  1880  to  73,524  tons  in  1882  and  in  1883  a  fall  to  40,175  tons; 
oil  shows  a  rise  from  4137  tons  in  1880  to  5515  tons  in  1882  and  in 
1883  a  fall  to  5005  tons;  oilseeds,  except  a  slight  fall  in  1881,  show 
a  steady  rise  from  12,987  tons  in  1880  to  29,388  tons  in  1883; 
country  piecegoods  show  a  fall  from  1148  tons  in  1880  to  876  in  1882, 
and  in  1888  a  rise  to  1106  tons;  raw  and  refined  sugar  shows  a  rise 
from  896  tons  in  1880  to  3246  tons  in  1881,  then  a  fall  to  1347  tons 
in  1882,  and  again  a  rise  to  2728  tons  in  1883  ;  and  country  twist 
shows  no  marked  rise  and  fall,  varying  from  265  tons  in  1881  to 
295  tons  in  1882.  Of  the  chief  items  under  imports,  during  the  four 
years  ending  1883  fruits  show  a  rise  from  1226  tons  in  1880  to  1772 
tons  in  1883 ;  firewood,  except  a  slight  fall  in  1881,  shows  a  rise 
from  1152  tons  in  1880  to  4708  tons  in  1883 ;  grain  shows  a  fall  from 
4953  tons  in  1880  to  1107  tons  in  1881,  then  a  rise  to  1710  tons  in 

1882  and  to  2010  in  1883;  metal  shows  a  rise  from  1931  tons  in 
1880  to  2750  tons  in  1882,  and  in  1883  a  slight  fall  to  2718  tons  ; 
moha  flowers  show  a  rise  from  261  tons  in  1880  to  296  tons  in  1881, 
then  a  slight  fall  to  220  tons  in  1882,  and  again  a  rise  to  451  tons  in 

1883  ;  oil  shows  an  unusual  rise  from  209  tons  in  1881  to  756  tons 
in  1882  and  then  a  sudden  fall  to  155  tons  in  1883  ;  European  piece- 
goods  show  a  rise  from  762  tons  in  1880  to  1077  tons  in  1883  ;  country 
piecegoods  show  a  rise  from  500  tons  in  1880  to  1027  tons  in  1882  and 
then  a  fall  to  763  tons  in  1883 ;  salt  shows  a  fall  from  10,644  tons  in 
1880  to  4342  tons  in  1881,  then  a  rise  to  11,913  tons  in  1882,  and 
again  a  small  fall  to  10,423  tons  in  1 883 ;  raw  and  refined  sugar  shows 
a  rise  from  527  tons  in  1880  to  141 5  tons  in  1882  and  then  a  fall  to  866 
tons  in  1883;  timber  shows  a  steady  rise  from  2  82  tons  in  1880  to  656 
tons  in  1883  ;  European  twist  shows  arise  from  1023  tons  in  1880 to 
1323  tons  in  1882  and  then  a  slight  fall  to  1226  tons  in  1883  ;  and 
country  twist  shows  a  rise  from  414  tons  in  1880  to  505  tons  in  1882 
and  then  an  unusual  fall  to  294  tons  in  1883.     The  details  are  : 

Sholdpur  Penimula  Railway  Goods,  1880-1883. 
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Crafts, 


ShoMpur   crafts    are    only  of  local  importance.     The  chief  are 
the  dyeing  of  yarn,  the  handloom  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  and 
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woollen  blanketSj  the  spinning  weaving  and  pressing  of  cotton  by 
steam  power,  oil  pressing,  and  working  in  gold  and  silver,  copper 
and  brass,  iron,  stone,  earth,  wood,  and  leather. 

Thread  dyeing  is  partly  in  the  hands  of  weavers  and  is  partly 
along  with  cloth-dyeing  a  separate  industry.  Of  about  1000  dyers, 
chiefly  Hindu  Eang^ris  and  Nirdlis,  about  300  are  at  Sholdpur  and 
100  at  V^lsang.  The  dyers  of  Sholapur  and  Karmdla  have  a  good 
local  name.  At  present  the  industry  is  not  thriving.  Calico 
printing  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  Sholapur,  B^rsi,  and 
Pandharpur.  The  chief  dye-stuffs  are  safflower  or  kusumh,  red 
ochre  or  hapila,  cochineal  or  kirmaj  ddne,  sandars  wood  or 
surangi,  and  indigo  or  .nil.  Of  these  dyes  about  500  acres  of 
sandars  wood  are  yearly  tilled  in  the  Barsi  sub-division.  It  is 
sown  in  September  in  the  same  manner  as  jvdri.  The  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  for  three  years,  and  are  then  palled  up  by  the  roots 
and  the  small  roots  cut  off  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Prom  these 
roots  the  dye  is  made.  The  cost  of  tillage  is  estimated  at  about 
2s.  6d.  (Es.  1^)  the  acre,  and  the  profit  at  6s.  (Es.  3).  About  twenty 
tons  (600  mans)  of  sandars  wood  is  yearly  grown  at  Barsi.  Of  this 
about  a  ton  (30  mans)  is  locally  used  and  the  rest  is  sent  to  ShoUpur 
Poena  and  Ahmadnagar.  In  ShoMpur  sandars  wood  sells  at  2id. 
to  3d.  (l|-2  as.)  a  pound,  cochineal  at  2ld.  to  4^d.  (l|-3as.),  safflower 
at  3d.  to  4|c?.  (2-3  as.),  and  indigo  at. 4s.  (Es.  2).  Of  the  different 
dyes  sold  in  the  district  the  sale  of  sandars  wood  and  indigo  at 
ShoUpur  is  each  valued  ^t  about  £5000  (Es.  50,000),  of  cochineal 
and  red  ochre  each  at  £600  (Es.  6000),  and  of  safflower  at  £200 
(Es.  2000),  making  a  total  sale  of  £11,400  (Es.  1,14,000) ;  at 
Barsi  the  sale  of  sand/ars  wood  is  valued  at  £80  (Es,  800),  of 
indigo  at  £100  (Es.  1000),  and  of  safflower  at  £400  (Es.  4000), 
making  a  total  sale  of  £580  (Es.  5800).  Of  the  articles  dyed 
with  these  stuffs  silk  is  dyed  magenta  and  yellow.  The  silk 
is  first  softened  by  being  placed  with  lime  and  carbonate  of 
soda  in  boiling  water ;  afterwards  to  dye  it  magenta,  it  is 
steeped  six  days  in  the  water  in  which  cochineal  has  been 
dissolved.  Silk  is  dyed  yellow  by  being  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
water,  carbonate  of  soda,  red  ochre,  and  oil  made  from  the  common 
Icardai  or  safflower.  Cloth  is  dyed  red  and  blue.  The  red  colour  is 
produced  by  sandars  wood  or  by  safflower.  In  dyeing  with  sandars 
wood  the  wood  is  ground  to  powder,  and  about  eighty  pounds  (1  man) 
of  this  powder,  together  with  1^  pounds  (|  sher)  of  alum,  are 
dissolved  in  water.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in  oil,  then  in  salt  water, 
and  then  put  in  the  solution  of  the  dye.  It  is  dried  and  dipped  in 
the  dye  alternately  two  or  three  times.  Safflower  is  used  chiefly 
for  dyeing  turbans.  The  safflower  is  moistened  and  tied  in  a  cloth 
in  the  sun  for  twenty-four  hours,  1|  pounds  (|  sher)  of  wild  fig  tree 
ashes  being  mixed  with  about  eighty  pounds  (1  man)  of  safflower. 
The  cloth  is  soaked  in  water  in  which  fig  tree  ashes  have  been 
mixed,  and  the  dye  is  applied  after  it  has  been  washed.  Cloth  is 
dyed  blue  with  indigo.  The  indigo  is  first  boiled  for  two  hours 
and  compressed  into  round  balls.  A  solution  is  then  made  consisting 
of  this  prepared  indigo,  salt,  gul  or  molasses,  and  lime  in  equal 
quantities.    In  this  solution  the  cloth  ia  steeped  three  or  four  times. 
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being   always   dried   before    it  is    steeped.     All   these    dyes  are 
permanent. 

Of  tke  industries  of  the  district^  next  to  agricultiire,  spinning  and 
weaving  are  the  most  important.  Silk  and  the  finer  sorts  of  cotton 
cloth,  such  as  turbans  and  women's  robes,  are  woven  at  Sholdpur 
and  at  most  of  the  towns  and  large  villages  in  the  Sholdpur 
sub-division,  particularly  at  Vdlsang.  They  are  also  produced  at 
Karkam  in  the  Pandharpur  subdivision,  at  Sangola  and  the  villages 
round,  and  at  KarmAla  and  the  villages  round.  The  coarser  kinds 
of  cotton  cloth  also  and  woollen  blankets  are  woven  at  all  these 
places,  and  at  BArsi  and  three  other  towns  in  that  sub-division,  in 
six  towns  or  large  villages  in  the  Md,dha  sub-division,  and  at 
Tembhurni  in  the  Karmdla  sub-division.  At  Pandharpur  and  at 
Natepute  in  the  Mdlsiras  sub-division  there  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  blankets.  At  Sholapur  there  are  6425  looms  and 
4250  people  supported  by  weaving,  of  whom  five-eighths  are  Hindus 
and  three-eighths  Musalmans;  at  Vdlsang  there  are  one  hundred 
weaving  families ;  at  Karkam  there  are  830  looms,  of  which  fifty 
are  for  blankets  ;  at  Sangola  there  are  fifty  looms  ;  at  and  around 
Karmala  229  looms  for  cotton  and  ninety-six  for  woollen  goods.  In 
the  BSrsi  sub-division  there  are  376  looms  for  cotton  goods  and  117 
for  woollens;  in  the  MAdha  subdivision  200  families  are  employed  in 
weaving  ;  at  Tembhurni  there  are  thirty  looms.  The  blanket  looms 
at  Pandharpur  number  forty  and  at  Nitepute  about  100.  Chiefly 
at  Barsi,  Karmala,  Mandrup,  Mohol,  Pandharpur,  Sdngola,  Sholdpur, 
Vairdg,  and  Vdlsang,  weaving  is  largely  carried  on  by  about  1000 
families  of  Koshti,  Sd,li,  Khatri,  and  Momin  weavers.  Some  of  the 
weavers  weave  independently ;  others  both  men  and  women  weave 
on  wages  of  Bd.  to  9d.  (2-6  as.)  a  day.'  Weavers  work  from 
morning  to  evening  and  rest  for  an  hour  at  noon.  In  weaving  fine 
women's  robes,  bodices,  and  other  fine  cloth  steam-spun  yarn  chiefly 
that  woven  at  the  Sholdpur  mill,  is  generally  used;  and  in  weaving 
pdsodis  or  cotton  sheets,  jdjams  or  floor  cloths,  jhuls  or  horse-cloth, 
phadkis  or  scarves  and  other  coarse  cloth  hand-spun  yarn  is  used. 
Hand-made  fine  cloth  is  not  much  liked  and  rarely  goes  outside 
of  the  district.  Owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  machine- 
woven  English  and  Bombay  cloth,  the  hand-made  cloth  of  the 
country  finds  little  favour  among  the  well-to-do,  and  consequently 
the  hand-loom  industry  is  said  to  have  fallen  seriously  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Still  some  of  the  well-to-do  hold"  to  the  hand-loom 
cloth,  and  will  wear  no  other.  The  labouring  classes  find  the  thick 
strong  hand-made  cloth  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  The  hand-loom 
cloth  called  khdrva  is  much  used  by  all  classes  for  bedding. 

Besides  hand-spinning  and  weaving  a  steam-spinning  and 
weaving  mill,  the  property  of  the  Sholdpur  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Company  Limited,  began  working  at  Sholdpur  in  March  1877. 
This  company  has  a  nominal  capital  of  £80,000  (Rs.  8  lakhs),  in 
1884  an  actual  capital  of  £67,850  (Rs.  6,78,500),  and  is  managed 
by  Messrs.  Morarji  Gokaldds  and  Company  of  Bombay.  The 
machinery,  driven  by  two  engines,  each  of  forty  horse-power,  works 
20,888  spindles  and  175  looms  and  employs  850  hands  at  a  monthly 
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wage  expenditure  of  about  £770  (Rs.  7j700) .  Of  the  -workinen 
about  150  are  Musalmdns  and  tlie  rest  MardtMs.  Besides  two 
Europeans  wlio  act  as  mill  manager  and  assistant  manager,  two 
Pdrsia  are  employed  as  fitters.  Except  about  100  hands  who  are 
from  Malvan  in  Ratnagiri,  the  rest  belong  to  Sholapur  and  the 
neighbourhood.  About  half  of  the  staff  get  fixed  wages  and  the 
rest  are  paid  by  piece  work.  Of  those  who  get  fixed  wages  the 
mill-manager  and  spinning  master  draws  a  monthly  salary  of  £40 
(Rs.  400),  the  assistaat  manager  £10  (Rs.  100),  the  native  engineer 
£15  (Rs.  150),  the  weaving  master  £7(Rs.  70),  the  card,  frame, 
mule,  and  throstle  masters  £4  to  £6  (Rs.  40-60),  the  mechanic 
foreman  £4  4s.  (Rs.  42),  and  smiths  and  fitters  £1  6s.  to  £2 
(Rs.  13  -20).  Of  the  hands  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  the  women 
employed  as  reelers  earn  10s.  to  18s.  (Rs.  5-9)  a  month;  weavers 
16s.  to  £2  (Rs.  8  -  20)  at  fd.  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  frame-tenders 
16s.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  8  -  12)  at  l^d.  to  l|d  a  hand.  Of  the  hands 
who  are  paid  fixed  wages,  the  men  earn  12s.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  6  -  12), 
the  women  about  10s.  (Rs.  5),  and  the  boys  8s.  to  18s.  (Rs.  4-  9)  a 
month.  When  temporary  hands  are  employed,  a  man  is  paid  6c?. 
(4  as.)  a  day  and  a  woman  or  a  boy  3fd.  (2^  as.).  The  total  amount 
paid  as  wages  in  1883-84  was  £8620  (Rs.  86,200).  The  working 
hours  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  half  an  hour  from  twelve  to 
half-past  twelve  being  allowed  for  rest.  Two  or  three  holidays  are 
given  in  the  month.  Of  1,758,000  pounds  or  784  tons  of  cotton,  the 
average  yearly  consumption  in  the  mill,  about  two-thirds  comes  from 
Barsi  and  one-third  is  bought  in  the  local  market.  The  daily 
outturn  of  yarn  is  5500  to  6000  pounds.  The  wholesale  price  is 
about  £12  10s.  (Rs.  125)  a  bale  of  300  pounds.  Most  of  the  outturn 
is  used  locally,  bought,  by  local  dealers,  distributed  over  the  chief 
market  towns,  and  used  by  hand -loom  weavers.  A  portion  is  worked 
into  cloth,  the  chief  kind  being  longcloth  and  occasionally  sheets, 
dangri,  sail-cloth,  and  towels.  The  cloth  is  sold  wholesale  at  lO^d. 
(7  as.)  a  pound.  Besides  being  used  in  Sholapur  the  cloth  goes  to 
BArsi,  Bijdpur,  and  the  Nizdm's  territory.  In  addition  to  the 
weaving  mill  at  ShoMpur,  there  are  at  Bd,rsi  two  steam  press  houses, 
one,  formerly  belonging  to  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Graham  and  Company 
and  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Gaddum  Bythell  and  Company  of 
Bombay,  was  started  in  1876,  and  has  two  finishing  presses  of  the 
latest  construction  ;  the  other  belonging  to  the  East  Indian  Press 
Company  was  started  in  1866  and  has  three  presses  of  the  old 
system  worked  jointly  with  a  powerful  finisher.  These  presses  turn 
out  bales  each  of  3|  hundredweights  of  cotton.  During  the  cotton 
season  from  March  to  May' the  steam  presses  give  well-paid 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  Maratha  and  Musalman  labourers 
who  often  earn  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (8  - 12  as.)  a  day.  The  pressed  bales 
go  by  rail  from  BArsi  Road  station  to  Bombay. 

Almost  all  over  the  district  blankets  are  woven  by  Dhangars  and 
Sangars.  Sangar  weavers  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Barsi  and 
Sd.ngola  sub-divisions.  The  wool  is  from  their  sheep,  which  are 
sheared  twice  a  year.  The  wool  is  chiefly  black  with  some  dirty 
white  threads.    It  has  to  be  several  times  washed  before  it  is  ready 
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for  use.  The  blankets  and  seat  cloths  or  dsans  woven  in  the 
village  of  Gherdi  in  the  Sangola  sub-division  have  a  local  name. 
Blankets  fetch  Is.  to  10s.  (Rs.  ^  -  5)  each.  In  some  parts  humus  or 
coarse  felt  is  also  made.  Dhan gat  weavers  earn  3d  to  &d.  (2 -4  as.) 
a  day. 

Oil -pressing  supports*  about  2000  Teli  families  scattered  all  over 
the  district.  The  chief  oil-seeds  pressed  are  sesame,  groundnut, 
safflower,  castor,  linseed,  havri  til  or  white  sesame,  Mrle  or  niger 
seed,  and  ambddi  or  hemp.  Oil  is  also'  pressed  from  the  cocoa-kernel. 
The  oil  press  costs  about  £3  (Rs.  30)  and  is  of  simple  construction. 
The  Telis  are  mostly  Hindus,  They  generally  buy  the  seed  from 
cultivators  and  in  large  towns  from  dealers.  The  village  produce 
is  consumed  by  the  villagers  and  the  surplus  is  sent  to  market 
towns  for  sale.  As  extracted  oil  is  generally  impure  it  soon  gets 
rancid.  Linseed,  sesame,  and  groundnut  oil  are  used  for  burning 
and  cooking  ;  cocoanut  and  castor  oil  only  for  burning.  Of 
late  years  kerosine  oil  from  Bombay  has  been  much  used  and  has 
caused  much  loss  to  the  local  oU-pressers.  The  oilman  generally 
has  his  shop  in  the  house  where  the  oil  is  pressed.  His  wife  goes 
from  house  to  house  selling  oil,  and  is  also  taken  by  the  oilman  to 
large  villages  and  towns  on  market  days.  In  spite  of  the  competi- 
tion of  kerosine  the  craft  is  fairly  thriving  and  still  yields  a  good 
profit.  The  average  daily  outturn  of  a  single  press  is  about  fifty 
pounds.     The  average  price  is  2\d.  to  4|a!.  (1^-3  as.)  a  pound. 

In  almost  all  market  towns  working  in  gold  and  silver  is  carried 
on  by  Deccan  SouArs,  who  make  ordinary  native  ornaments.  The 
goldsmiths  of  ShoMpur,  BArsi,  Karm^la,  and  Pandharpur  have  a 
good  local  name  for  their  skill,  Sondrs  seldom  keep  any  store  of 
gold  or  silver  or  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  When  he  wants 
ornaments,  the  customer  supplies  the  goldsmith  with  raw  gold  and 
silver.  As  in  other  districts  the  ShoMpur  goldsmith  is  not  trusted. 
While  at  work  he  is  closely  watched  by  the  customer  or  some  member 
of  his  family.  Sonars  usually  work  to  order  eight  to  twelve  hours 
a  day.  Their  children  help  them  in  the  work.  They  are  generally 
well  off,  though  not  rich,  and  earn  £1  to£l  10s.  (Rs.  10  -  15)  a  month. 
Their  busiest  time  is  during  the  marriage  months.  The  ShoMpur 
Sondrs  suffered  much  during  the  1876-77  famine.  They  have  no 
trade  organization. 

At  Sholapur,  Bdrsi,  Vairdg,  Karmala,  Pandharpur,  and  some 
other  places  copper  and  brass  vessels  are  made  by  Tambats  and 
Kas^rs.  Copper  and  brass  sheets  are  brought  from  Bombay  at 
lO^d.  to  Is.  the  pound  (Re.  |-  - 1  the  sher  of  80  tolds) ;  cooking  and 
drinking  pots,  mugs,  lampstands,  and  other  articles  made  of  these 
sheets  are  sold  at  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  the  pound  (Rs.  1  -  IJ  the  sher  of  80 
tolds).  Coppersmiths  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day.  Their  women 
help  in  blowing  the  bellows.  During  the  fair  season  some 
coppersmiths  sell  their  wares  from  village  to  village ;  others  sell 
them  throughout  the  year  in  shops.  They  are  generally  well  off, 
and  earn  9d.  to  Is,  6d.  (6  - 12  as.)  a  day.  They  have  no  trade 
organization. 
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In  all  towns  and  in  almost  all  large  villages  iron  work  is  done 
by  Ghis^dis  and  Lohd-rs.  Besides  the  GhisAdis  and  LoMrs  some 
Tdmbats  at  SholApur  also  work  in  iron,  Lingayat  Vdni  and 
Bohora  traders  of  trade  centres  bring  large  quantities  of  iron  from 
Bombay  by  rail  and  sell  it  to  petty  dealers  and  blacksmiths. 
The  chief  articles  made  are  nails,  hinges,  buckets,  water  cisterns, 
spoons,  pans,  horse-shoes,  hoes,  sickles,  hatchets,  spades,  and  tires 
for  cart  wheels.  The  village  blacksmith  mostly  makes  and  repairs 
field  tools  and  carts,  and  is  paid  in  grain.  Blacksmiths  work  eight 
to  ten  hours  and  earn  6d.  to  Is.  (4-8  as.)  a  -day.  The  opening  of 
the  railways  and  the  steam  factories  has  given  them  a  larger  field 
for  work  and  on  the  whole  they  are  well-to-do. 

Stone  is  cut  by  Patharvats  and  Maratha  Gavandis  or  masons. 
The  Pdtharvats  of  Sholapur,  Bdrsi,  and  Pandharpur  have  a  good 
local  name  as  skilled  workers.  Stone  workers  move  from  place  to 
place  where  work  is  found.  They  receive  no  help  from  their 
women  and  children.  They  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day, 
Pd^tharvats  earning  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  (8-14  as.)  a  day  and  Gavandis  9d. 
to  2s.  (Re.  |-1).  Though  stone-cutters  earn  good  wages,  their 
work  is  not  constant,  and  as  a  class  they  are  rather  badly  ofE. 

In  almost  all  villages  earthen  vessels,  bricks,  and  tiles  are  made 
by  Eumbhars  and  Kunbis.  The  clay  is  got  free  from  fields  and 
village  sites.  Earthen  waterpots  and  jars  are  made  in  all  villages, 
and  other  more  showy  pots  and  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  in  towns 
and  large  villages.  On  market  days  the  potters  take  their  wares 
for  sale  in  carts  or  on  ass-back.  The  potter's  work  is  slack  during 
the  rains.  About  half  the  work  is  done  by  women.  They  do  not 
earn  more  than  enough  to  maintain  them.  Village  potters  are 
mostly  paid  in  grain. 

In  towns  and  large  villages  lime  is  made  by  Lonars.  The  lime- 
kiln is  round  and  is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
high  with  a  side  hole  at  the  bottom.  At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is 
placed  a  layer  of  charcoal,  then  a  layer  of  lime  nodules  mixed  with 
charcoal  and  again  a  layer  of  charcoal.  After  allowing  them  to 
burn  three  or  four  days  the  contents  of  the  kiln  are  taken  out 
througli  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  The  lime  is  then  separated  from 
the  charcoal  and  is  ready  for  sale.  Londrs  earn  6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  as.) 
a  day. 

In  most  large  villages  wood-work  is  done  by  Sutars  and  sometimes 
by  othera  who  learn  the  craft.  Most  of  the  timber  worked  is  of 
local  growth ;  teak  and  sandalwood  are  sometimes  brought  from 
Bombay  and  Poena  and  used  in  the  better  class  of  buildings.  The 
carpenters  of  Sholapur,  Bdrsi,  Karmala,  and  Pandharpur  have  a 
good  local  name.  The  Karmdla  carpenters  make  excellent  carts, 
which  fetch  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25  -  30)  each  and  are  used  generally 
throughout  the  district.  Two  or  three  families  at  Sholapur  are 
well  known  for  their  skill  in  making  boxes,  tables,  cots,  and  tools. 
Carpenters'  workis  brisk  during  the  fair  season  and  slack  in  the  rains. 
Their  women  do  not  help  them  in  their  work.  For  about  ten 
months  during  the  year  carpenters  earn  Is.  (8  as.) -a  day.  As  a 
they  are  well-to-do. 
B  125—35 
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In  almost  all  large  villages  hides  are  tanned  generally  by  Dhors, 
Mhars,  and  Mangs,  and  shoes  are  made  by  Cbdmbhars.  Hides  are 
taken  off  dead  animals  free  of  charge.  The  process  of  tanning  is 
simple.  Cattle  and  buffalo  hides  are  steeped  in  water  for  two  or  three 
daySj  washed,  and  the  hair  scraped  off  with  knives.  Lime  is  applied 
to  the  hide,  and  after  washing,  it  is  left  to  steep  twenty  days  in  the 
extract  of  the  tarvad  Cassia  auriculata  bark.  It  is  again  washed 
and  laid  in  clean  water  for  a  fortnight  and  then  dried  in  the  shade. 
Goat  and  sheep  skins  are  soaked  for  a  day  in  a  solution  of  salt  and 
the  leaves  of  the  utrand  Cynanchum  extensum.  The  hair  is  then 
scraped  off  and  the  skin  carefully  cleaned.  It  is  covered  for  one 
day  with  Indian  millet  dough  and  then  dyed  by  being  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  the  gum  of  the  pipal  Ficus  religiosa  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  bark  of  the  lodh 
Symplocos  racemosa.  Tanners  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day.  The 
women  help  the  men  in  their  work.  Besides  shoes  Chambhdrs 
make  sandals,  buckets,  and  water  bags.  The  shoemakers  of 
Sholapur  and  Karmala  have  a  good  local  name  for  their  skill. 
Chambh&rs  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day.  The  making  of  silk 
borders  on  the  shoes  is  generally  done  by  women.  Sholapur  shoes 
are  not  sent  outside  the  district.  English  boots  from  Bombay  and 
native  shoes  from  Poona  and  Bijapur  are  imported  for  local  use. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

HISTORY. 

-  Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  ShoMpur.  Though  no 
early  reference  to  it  has  been  traced  its  ■  great  and  widespread 
holiness  among  middle  and  lower  class  Deccan  Hindus  seems  to 
show  that  Pandharpur  is  an  ancient  place  of  pilgi-image.  The 
statue  of  Vithoba  Dr.  BhagvanMl  believes  to  belong  to  about  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ,  but  the  only  known  inscriptions  in  the 
temple  are  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Deccan,  in  the  early  centaries  of  the  Christian  era  (b.c.  90-A.d. 
300  ?),  Sholapur  probably  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
Shdtakami  or  Andhrabhritya  dynasty  whose  capital  was  Paithan  on 
the  Grodavari  on  the  Ahmadnagar-Nizdm  frontier  about  150  miles 
north-west  of  Sholdpur.  Probably  also,  though  this  is  not  proved  by 
local  inscriptions,  during  the  900  years  ending  with  the  Musalman 
overthrow  of  the  Devgiri  Tddavs  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Sholdpur,  like  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Bijapur 
Ahmadnagar  and  Poena,  was  held  by  the  Early  and  Western 
Chalukyas  from  550  to  760,  by  the  Edshtrakutas  to  973,  by  the 
revived  or  Western  Chalukyas  to  1184,  and  by  the  Devgiri  Yddavs 
till  the  Musalman  conquest  of  the  Deccan  about'1300.^ 

Of  Devgiri  Tadav  rule  traces  remain  in  ShoMpur  in  about  ten 
Hemadpanti  temples  and  a  well  and  nine  inscriptions,^  four  of 
which  appear  from  their  dates  (1192,  1300,  1300,  1304)  to  belong  to 
the  third  Devgiri  r^dav  king  Bhillam  (1188-1192)  and  the  ninth 
king  Eamchandra  (1271-1308). 

The  first  Musalman  invasion  of  the  Deccan  took  place  in  1294, 
but  the  power  of  the  Devgiri  Yddavs  was  not  crushed  till.1318,^ 
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'  Details  of  the  Chalukya  and  ChAlukya,  EAshtrakuta,  and  Devgiri  Yddav 
dynasties  are  given  in  Fleet's  History  of  the  Dynasties  of  the  Ktoarese  Districts  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  pp.  17  -  78  and  in  BhandArkar's  Early  Deccan  History,  pp. 
36  -  69,  74  -  92.  Compare  Poona  Statistical  Account,  p.  214  and  Bijdpur  Statistical 
Account,  pp.  379  -  389. 

"  The  Hemd,dpanti  remains  are  at  Chapalgaon  and  Jehur  in  Akalkot,  Bavi  and 
Mohol  in  Mddha,  Mdlsiras,  Ndtepute,  and  "VelApur  in  MAlsiras,  Pandharpur  and 
Pulunj  in  Pandharpur,  and  Kandalgaon  KAsegaon  and  Marde  in  SholApur.  The 
inscriptions  are  at  Karabgaon  in  Akalkot,  Mohol  and  Vdpha  in  Mddha,  VelApur  in 
Mdlsiras,  and  Pandharpur  and  Pulunj  in  Pandharpur.  Dr.  Burgess'  Lists  of 
Antiquarian  Remains,  70  -  72.    See  below  Places. 

'  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  304.  In  1294  RAmdev  the  ruling  king  of  Devgad  was 
surprised  in  his  capital  by  A14-ud-din  Khilji,  the  nephew  of  the  Delhi  emperor 
JalAl-ud-diu  Khilji,  and  forced  to  pay  tribute.  In  1297,  EAmdev  gave  shelter  to 
BAi  Karan  the  fugitive  king  of  Gujarat,  and  neglected  to  pay  tribute  for  three  years 
(Ditto,  I.  365).  In  1306  Malik  Kdfur,  AU-ud-din's  general,  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  Mahirishtra,  distributed  it  among  his  officers,  and  confirmed  K4mdev  in  his 
allegiance  (Ditto,  I.  369).  In  1309  Malik  KAfur,  on  his  way  to  Teliugan,  was 
received  with  great  hospitality  at  Devgad  by  EAmdev  (Ditto,  I.  371).  In  1310, 
as  Eteidev   waa   gucceeded  by  his  son  Shankardev  who  was  Ul-affected  to  the- 
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From  1318,  Maharashtra  began  to  be  ruled  by  governors  appointed 
from  Delhi  and  stationed  at  Devgiri.  In  1338,  Muhammad  Tughlik 
the  emperor  of  Delhi  (1325-1351)  made  Devgiri  his  capital  and 
changed  its  name  to  Daulatabad  or  the  Abode  of  Wealth.  In  1341 
Musalmdn  exactions  caused  a  general  revolt  in  the  Deccan,  which, 
according  to  Ferishta,  was  so  successful  that  in  1344  Muhammad  had 
no  part  of  his  Deccan  territories  left  him  except  Daulatabad.^  This 
statement  seems  exaggerated  as  in  1346  Musalmdns  were  govern- 
ing at  Kulbarga,  R^ichur,  Bijdpur,  Bedar,  Ganjauti,  Rdibdg,  Gilhari, 
Hukeri,  and  Beri.r.  In  the  same  year  there  was  widespread  disorder 
and  the  Delhi  officers  plundered  and  wasted  the  country.^ 

These  cruelties  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Deccan  nobles  under  the 
able  leadership  of  an  Afghan  soldier  named  Hasan  Gangu.  The 
nobles  were  successful,  and  freed  the  Deccan  from  dependence  on 
Northern  India.  Hasan^  founded  a  dynasty,  which,  in  honour  of  his 
patron  a  Brahman,  he  called  Bahmaui,  and  which  held  command 
of  the  Deccan  for  nearly  150  years.  The  Bahmani  capital  was  at 
Kulbarga  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Sholdpur,  till,  in  1426,  it  was 
moved  to  Bedar  or  Ahmadabad- Bedar  about  100  miles  further  east. 
By  1351  Ala-ud-din  Hasan  Gangu  Bahmani,  by  treating  the  local 
authorities  in  a  liberal  and  friendly  spirit,  had  brought  under  his 
power  every  part  of  the  Deccan  which  had  before  been  subject 


Musalm^ns,  Malik  K&iur,  on  his  way  to  the  Karndtak,  left  a  force  at  the  town  of 
Paithau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  GodAvari  to  overawe  the  YAdavs.  (Ditto,  I.  37.3).  In 
13)2  Malik  KAfiir  marched  a  fourth  time  into  the  Deccan,  seized  and  put  Shankardev 
to  death,  wasted  MahdrAshtra,  and  fixed  his  residence  atDevgad  (Ditto,  I.  379),  where 
he  remained  tiU  Ald,-ud-din  in  his  last  illness  ordered  him  to  Delhi.  During  Malik 
KAfur's  absence  at  Delhi,  HarpAldev  the  son-in-law  of  R^mdev  stirred  the  Deccan 
to  arms,  drove  out  many  Musalmto  garrisons,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  Deccan 
chiefs,  recovered  Maharashtra.  In  1318  MubArik  Khilji,  AU-ud-din's  son  and  successor, 
marched  to  the  Deccan  to  chastise  Harpdldev  who  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
MuaalmAns,  and  was  pursued,  seized,  and  flayed  alive.  Mubdrik  appointed  Malik  Beg 
Laki,  one  of  his  father's  slaves,  to  command  in  the  Deccan,  and  returned  to  Delhi 
(Ditto,  I.  383). 

1  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  426-427-  ^  Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  432-433. 

2  Hasan  was  an  Afghin  of  the  lowest  rank  and  a  native  of  Delhi,  He  farmed  a 
small  plot  of  land  belonging  to  a  Brahman  astrologer  named  Gangu  who  was  in 
Muhammad  Tughlik's  favour.  Having  accidentally  found  a  treasure  in  his  field 
Hasan  gave  it  to  his  landlord  Gangu,  who  was  so  struck  with  his  honesty  that  he 
used  his  influence  to  advance  Hasan's  fortunes.  Hasan  rose  to  a  great  station  in  the 
Deccan,  took  the  name  of  Gangu  out  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  his  patron,  and  -for 
the  same  reason  added  the  title  of  Bahmani  to  his  name  when  he  became  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty.  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II,  284-285  ;  Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  666. 
The  Bahmani  kings  were  ; 

Bahmani  Zings,  lSi.7-15B6. 


Name. 

Date. 

Name. 

Date. 

AlS--ud-dia    Hasan 

HumS,yun 

1467  - 1461 

Gangu 

1347-1868 

Niz5,m         

1461  - 1463 

Muhammad  I. 

1358-1876 

Muhammad  II.     ... 

1463  ■  1482 

MiijShid 

1376-1378 

M&hmud  II. 

148a -1618 

Daud 

1378 

Mahmud  I. 

1378- 1S97 

Nominal  Kinqs. 

GhiySs-ud-din 
Shams-ud-din 
Firoz 
Ahmad  I. 
Aia-ud-din  II. 

1397 

1397 
1397  - 1422 
1423-1435 
1435  - 1467 

Ahmad  II 

AlA-ud-din  III.     ... 

Wall             

Kalhn          

1618-1520 

1620  ■  1622 

1622-1626 

1626 
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to  the  throne  of  Delhi.^      In  1357  AM-ud-din  divided  his  kingdom 
into  four  provinces  or  tarafs  over  each  of  which  he  set  a  provincial 
governor  or  tarafddr.     Sholapur  formed  part  of  the  province    of 
Kulbarga^    which,   besides    ShoMpur,  included  Kulbarga,    Bij^pur, 
R^ichur,  Mudgal,  S^gar,  and  Naldurg.     During  the   latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  excellent  rule  of  Muhammad  Sh^h 
Bahmani  (1358-1375),  the  banditti  which  for  ages  had  harassed  the 
trade   of  the  Deccan  were  broken  and   scattered  and  the  people 
enjoyed     good    government.^      This     period   of   prosperity,   when 
probably  ShoMpur  and   several  other  forts  to  the  east  Were  built, 
was  followed  by  the  awful  calamity  of  the  Durga  Devi  famine,  when 
twelve   rainless   years    (1396  - 1407)    are    said   to  have  turned  the 
land  to  a  desert.     In  the  first  years  of  the  famine  Mdhmud  Shah 
Bahmani  (1378-1397)   is  said  to  have  kept  ten  thousand  bullocks 
to  bring  grain  from  Gujardt  to  the  Deccan,  and  to  have  founded  an 
orphan  school  in  each  of  the  seven  leading  towns  of  his  dominions.^ 
No  efforts  of  any  rulers  could  preserve  order  or  life  through  so  long 
a  series  of  fatal  years.     Whole  districts  were  left  without  people  and 
the  strong  places  fell  from  the  Musalmans  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
chiefs.*     Before  the  country  could  recover,  it  was  again  wasted  by 
two  rainless  years  in  1421   and    1422.     Multitudes  of  cattle  died, 
and  the  people  broke  into  revolt.^      In  1429,  the  leading    Bahmani 
noble,  whose  title  was  Malik-ul-Tujar  or  Chief  of  the   Merchants, 
went  through  the  Deccan  restoring  order.   So  entirely  had  the  country 
fallen  waste  that  the  old  villages  had  disappeared  and  fresh  ones 
had  to  be  formed  generally  including  the  lands  of  two  or  three  of 
the  old  villages.     Land  was  given  to  all  who  would  till  it  free  of  rent 
for  the  first  year  and  for  a  horse  bag  of  grain  for  the  second  year. 
This  settlement  was  entrusted  to  Dd,du   Narsu  Kile  an   experienced 
Brdhman  and  to  a  Turkish  eunuch  of  the  court. ^     In  1486,  in  the 
reign  of  Ald-ud-din  Shah  Bahmani  II.  (1435-1457),  the  king's  brother 
Prince  Muhammad,  in  the  hope  of  making  himself  independent,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Vijaynagar  king  to  whom  he  was  sent  to  demand 
tribute,  took    Sholdpur   and  other  neighbouring  places.     He  was 
soon  defeated  and  forced  to  accept  Ed,ichur  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
territory  he  had  usurped.'^      In   1460,  a  famine  known  as  D&mdji- 
pant's  famine  again  wasted  the  Deccan.    According  to  the  local  story 
a  Brahman  named  Ddmdjipant  was  employed  at  Mangalvedha,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Pandharpur,   as   a  revenue    officer   under  the 
Bedar  government.     He  had  charge  of  a  large  store  of  government 
corn  at  Mangalvedha.    Hundreds  of  Brahmans  and  others  flocked  to 
Mangalvedha  and  were  fed  by   Damajipant  out  of  the  government 
stores.     Hearing  of  his  breach  of  trust  the  Bedar  king  issued  orders 
that    D^m^ji    should  be  seized  and  brought  before   him.      While 
Dd,maji  was  on  his  way   to  Bedar,  the  god  Vithoba,  whom  Damaji 
worshipped,  took  pity  on  his    servant  and  appearing  as   a  village 
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'  Briggs'  Ferishta,  n.291-292;Grant  DufTs  Mardtli4s,2S.   '  Briggs'  Ferishta,II.325-6. 
^  Briggs'  Ferishta  II,  349-50.     These  seven  towns  were  Kulbarga,  Bedar,  K^ndhdr, 
Daulatabad,  Elichpur,  Cheul,  and  DAbhol,  Ditto. 
4  Grant  Duffs  MarAthAs,  26.  '  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  405-406. 

«  Grant  Duff's  MarAtbds,  26.  '  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  502. 
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Mhar  at  Bedar  paid  the  price  of  the  grain  distributed  by  D5,m^ji.i  In 
1472  and  1473  another  failure  of  rain  so  wasted  the  country  that  in 
1474  when  rain  fell  scarcely  any  one  was  left  to  till  the  land.^ 

The  power  and  turbulence  of  the  provincial  governors  was  a 
source  of  weakness  and  danger  to  Bahmani  rule.  To  remove  this 
evilj  Mahmud  G^wdn,  the  learned  and  able  minister  of  Muhammad 
Shdh  Bahmani  II.  (1463-1482),  framed  a  scheme  under  which  the 
territories  were  divided  into  eight  instead  of  into  four  provinces. 
The  province  of  Kulbarga  was  divided  into  Bijdpur  and  Ahasnabad, 
and  Ahasnabad,  of  which  Sholapur  formed  a  part,  was  entrusted 
to  Dastur  Dinar  an  Abyssinian  eunuch,^  and  under  him  ShoMpur 
and  Pardnda,  with  the  eleven  surrounding  districts,  were  entrusted 
to  two  brothers  Zain  Khan  and  Khwaja  Jah^n.  In  each  province 
only  one  fort  was  left  in  the  governor's  hands ;  all  others  were 
entrusted  to  captains  and  garrisons  appointed  and  paid  from  head- 
quarters. The  pay  of  the  captains  was  greatly  raised  and  they 
were  forced  to  keep  their  garrisons  at  full  strength.  This  scheme 
brought  on  Mahmud  Gd,wan  the  hatred  of  the  leading  nobles, 
who  in  1481,  by  false  charges  of  treason,  succeeded  in  procuring  his 
death.  Bahmani  power  never  recovered  the  loss  of  Mdhmud  G^w^n, 
In  1485,  Bid  and  other  districts  near  Daulatabad  were  added  to 
the  estates  of  the  Bahmani  minister  Nizd.m-ul-Mulk,  the  successor 
of  Mahmud  Gawd,n,  who  appointed  Khwd,ja  Jahan  governor  of 
Pardnda  and  the  eleven  surrounding  districts.*  The  end  of  Bahmani 
overrule  was  at  hand.  In  1489  Tusuf  Adil  Shdh  the  governor 
of  Bijdpur  assumed  independence  and  overran  all  the  country 
north  of  Bijdpur  as  far  as  the  Bhima,  including  the  present 
ShoMpur  sub-divisions  of  Md,lsiras,  S^ngola,  and  part  of 
Pandharpur.^  Under  the  partition  treaty  of  1^97,  between  Malik 
Ahmad  the  Niz^m  Shdhi  king  of  Ahmadnagar,  Yusuf  Adil  Shah 
of  Bijdpur,  and  Imad-ul-Mulk  of  Berar,  the  whole  province  of 
Daulatabad,  which  must  have  included  Paranda  and  its  eleven 
districts,  became  part  of  Malik  Ahmad's  dominions.^  KhwAja 
Jahan  of  Paranda  and  his  brother  Zain  Khdn,  though  excluded 
from  this  partition  treaty,'  continued  to  hold  Pardnda  and  the 
eleven  surrounding  districts  in  subjection  to  Ahmadnagar.*  Zain 
Khdn,  the  younger  brother,  who  was  governor  of  ShoMpur  laid 
claim  to  half  of  the  eleven  districts  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
grant  from  Bedar  to  that  effect.  But  Khwdja  JahAn,  supported  by 
Malik  Ahmad  of  Ahmadnagar,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  whole  and 
opposing  the  claims  of  Zain  KhS,n  at  the  court  of  Bedar.  In  1608, 
on  the  death  of  Malik  Ahmad  of  Ahmadnagar  (1490-1508), 
Yusuf  Adil  Shah  of  Bijdpur  marched  against  Khwdja  Jahdn, 
and  compelled  him  to  cede  five  and  a  half  of  the  eleven  districts 
round    Sholdpur  to  his  brother  Zain  Khdn.^      On  the  death  of 


1  Colonel    Etheridge's   Famine   Report    (1868),     99-100.    The  village  priests  at 
Mangalvedha  point  out  the  site  of  D^mdji's  house  and  of  the  corn  cellars.  Ditto. 

2  Brigga'  Ferishta,  II.  483,  493,  494. 

3  Grant  Duff's  Mariithds,  48  ;  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  501.    ^  Briggs'  Ferisha,  III.  19L 

5  Brigga'  Ferishta,  III.  9.       «  Briggs' Ferishta,  III.  19.      '  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  20. 

6  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  214  and  footnote.  »  Briggs'  Ferishta,  HI.  36. 
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Yusuf  Adil  SliSh  (1510),  tlie  Bijiipur  regent  Kam^l  Klid,nj 
imprisoned  the  young  king  Ismael  Adil  Shah  and  his  mother 
Bubuji  Kh^nam,  and  marched  with  a  force  to  SholSpur  which  he 
besieged  for  three  months.  As  no  aid  came  from  Ahmadnagar,  Zain 
Kh^n,  on  receiving  security  for  the  Safety  of  his  family  and  wealth 
deliTered  (1511)  Sholdpar  into  Kamal  Khdn's  hands  together  with 
the  five  and  a  half  districts  of  which  he  had  charge.^  Pardnda 
and  its  five  and  a  half  districts,  including  perhaps  Karmdla  Mddha 
and  Barsi  the  three  northern  sub-divisions  of  the  present  district 
of  Shol^pur,  remained  for  many  years  under  Khw^ja  JahSn  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  half  independent  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Ahmadnagar.  In  1523,  after  one  of  their  numerous  wars, 
through  the  intervention  of  Shdh  T^hir  Junaidi,  Ismdel  of 
Bijdpur  and  Burhan  of  Ahmadnagar  met  in  the  fort  of  ShoMpur 
and  agreed  to  peace.^  On  this  occasion  Burhan  Niz^m  Shdh 
asked  the  hand  of  Mariam  the  sister  of  Ismael  Adil  Shah,  and  the 
marriage  was  held  with  great  state.  The  kings  interchanged 
valuable  presents  including  elephants  and  horses,  and  the  rejoicings 
lasted  a  whole  month  [Rajah  H.  930).  When  the  festivities 
were  over  the  kings  took  leave  of  each  other  and  returned  to 
their  capitals.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  treaty  of  alliance 
Asad  Khdn  of  Belgaum  promised,  on  the  part  of  his  master 
Ismdel  Adil  Shdh,  to  give  the  fort  of  ShoMpur,  with  its  five  and  a 
half  districts,  as  a  dowry  with  the  Bij^pur  princess.  But  as  Ismael 
Adil  Sh^h  afterwards  denied  that  he  had  authorized  this 
concession,  Burhan  NizSm  Shah,  under  the  advice  of  ShSh  Tahir, 
was  induced  to  drop  the  demand  and  return  to  Ahmadnagar. 
During  the  next  forty  years  the  Niz^m  Sh^hi  king's  claim  to 
ShoMpur  was  the  cause  of  constant  wars.  In  1524  the  Bijapur 
princess  quarrelled  with  her  husband  Burhdn  NizSm  Sh^h  because  he 
treated  a  dancing  girl  called  Amina  as  his  chief  wife.  This  quarrel 
led  to  war  between  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijdpur.  Burhan  Nizdm  Shdh 
secured  the  aid  of  Imad  Shah  king  of  Berar  and  of  Amir  Berid 
regent  of  Bedar,  and  the  confederates  marched  with  forty  thousand 
men  to  besiege  ShoMpur  and  to  occupy  the  ceded  districts.  Ismael 
Adil  Shah,  with  10,000  foreign  cavalry,  advanced  to  meet  the  allies, 
and  for  forty  days  the  armies  continued  encamped  between  the 
forts  of  ShoMpur  and  Naldurg  four  miles  from  each  other  without 
coming  to  action.  During  this  time  of  inaction  3000  mounted 
foreign  Bijdpur  bowmen  were  most  successful  in  hovering  round  the 
aUies'  camp  and  cutting  off  their  supplies.  KhwSja  Jahd,n  Dakhani, 
governor  of  Pard.nda,  vexed  with  the  inactivity  of  Burhdn  Nizdm 
Shah,  quitted  the  camp,  attended  by  four  thousand  Dakhani 
cavalry,  intending  to  surprise  the  Bijdpur  bowmen.  Next  evening 
the  foreigners,  as  usual,  took  post  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of 
a  rivulet,  and  having  picketed  their  horses  were  disarming  and 
waiting  for  supper.  As  night  set  in,  Khw^ja  Jahdn  Dakhani, 
with  a  reconnoitering  party,  came  upon  them,  but  was  discovered 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  outposts  by  a  sentry  who  gave   the 
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alarm.  Tlie  bowmen  instantly  took  to  their' horses,  but  before  all 
were  mounted  Khwaja  Jahan  fell  on  them  and  killed  about  three 
hundred.  Khwdja  Jahdn's  Dakhanis,  after  returning  from  the 
pursuit,  came  to  the  spot  on  which  the  archers  had  been  encamped, 
and  dismounting,  plundered  and  ate  the  archers'  victuals.  The 
Bijapur  bowmen,  seeing  by  their  own  experience  how  easily  an 
army  may  be  surprised,  resolved  to  attack  the  camp  of  Burhd,n 
Nizdm  Sh^h.  They  accordingly  moved  direct  to  his  lines, 
and  the  sentinels,  taking  them  for  Khwdja  Jah^n's  detachment 
returning  to  camp,  allowed  them  to  pass.  When  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  the  Bijapur  bowmen  discharged  their  arrows  and  made  great 
havoc  and  pursued  their  route  direct  to  the  tents  of  Burhdn  Nizam 
ShAh.  Confusion  was  general.  Friends  could  not  be  known  from 
foes,  and  the  bowmen,  when  sated  with  slaughter  and  plunder  retired 
with  little  loss.  Next  morning,  while  the  Ahmadnagar  troops  were 
still  suffering  from  the  terror  caused  by  the  night  attack,  Ismdel 
Adil  Shdh  advanced  to  give  battle.  Burhan  Nizam  Sh^h  and  Im^d 
ShSh  drew  up  their  line,  but  in  so  great  disorder  and  with  such  haste, 
that  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  BijSpur  onset.  Imad  Sh^h, 
being  charged  by  Asad  Kh4n  the  Bijdpur  champion,  fled  almost 
without  a  blow  and  did  not  halt  till  he  reached  his  fort  of  Gdval  in 
Ber^r.  Burhdn  Nizam  Sh^h  was  also  on  the  point  of  giving  way 
but  being  timely  reinforced  by  Amir  Berid  with  6000  fresh  horse, 
continued  to  resist.  At  last  Khush-Geldi  Agha  and  Ismad  Agha, 
Tarki  officers  in  the  Bijopur  service,  gained  the  enemy's  rear  with 
two  thousand  horse,  while  Asad  Khan  attacked  the  right  wing. 
These  assaults  threw  the  Ahmadnagar  troops  into  utter  confusion, 
and  Burhdn  Nizam  Sh^h,  overcome  by  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  was  nearly  falling  from  his  horse  through  faintness.  At 
this  stage  of  the  action  some  Turki  slaves,  seeing  the  state  of  the 
Ahmadnagar  king,  led  his  horse  off  the  field  and  his  army  was 
instantly  routed.  About  3000  Ahmadnagar  troops  were  slain  in  the 
pursuit,  and  the  royal  Niz^m  Shdhi  standard  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Asad  Khdn,  besides  forty  elephants,  many  cannon,  and  the  whole 
tents  and  baggage.  After  this  victory  Ismd,el  Adil  Shah  returned 
in  triumph  to  Bijdpur,  where  he  held  rejoicings  for  a  month  and 
conferred  rewards  and  honours  on  the  officers  who  had  most 
distinguished  themselves. "^ 

In  1528  Burhd,n  Niz^m  Shah  accompanied  by  Amir  Berid,  again 
invaded  BijApur.  Asad  Khan  a  second  time  completely  defeated 
the  allies  within  forty  miles  of  Bijdpur.  Khwdja  Jahdn  of  Pard,nda 
and  several  officers  of  distinction  were  taken  prisoners  ;  the  fugitives 
were  pursued  as  far  as  Pardnda ;  and  much  baggage  and  twenty 
elephants  among  them  the  elephant  which  carried  Burhd,n's 
canopied  seat  or  ambdri  were  taken.  In  1531,  IsmAel  Adil 
Shdh  wrote  to  Burhdn  Niz^m  Shd,h  that,  as  the  cool  season  had 
begun,  he  proposed  to  make  a  tour  of  his  dominions  and  intended 
to  visit  ShoKpur  and  Naldurg ;  he  hoped  that  Burhdn  Nizdm  Shd,h 
would  warn  the  officers  of  his    frontier  not    to    be    alarmed  or 
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misconceive  the  object  of  his  march.  Burh^n  Nizdm  Shdh  in  reply 
told  Ism^el  Adil  Sh^h  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  interest  if  he 
staid  at  home.  Ismael  Adil  Shdh,  who  had  started  from  Bijapur, 
received  this  message  at  B^hmanhalli  while  at  evening  prayer.  He 
was  so  enraged  that  he  started  with  only  400  horse  and  forty 
foot  and  reached  the  river  at  Naldurg,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles,  before  evening  prayer  on  the  next  day.  He  dismissed 
Burhdn's  ambassadors  telling  them  he  had  done  all  he  was  bound 
to  do  to  avoid  war,  that  he  would  now  wait  for  his  royal  brother 
to  come,  as  he  had  repeatedly  come  before,  and  amuse  himself 
with  the  sight  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  war.  On  the  return  of 
his  ambassadors,  Burhan  Nizdm  Shah,  attended  by  Amir  Berid, 
marched  with  25,000  horse  and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery  to 
the  Bijapur  frontier.  Ismael  left  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  to 
Asad  Khan.  All  the  young  m6n,  sons  of  foreigners  and  Rajputs 
were  formed  into  one  body,  composing  a  light  division  under  Sanjar 
Khan  the  son  of  Mirza  Jahdngir  Kami,  while  their  fathers,  who 
were  mostly  old,  remained  in  the  line,  agreeing  that  this  was  a 
day  for  the  young  soldiers  to  show  their  courage.  Asad  Khan 
assumed  command  of  the  right  wing,  leaving  the  left  to 
MustApha  Agha,  Shikandar  Agha,  and  Kush  Geldi  Agha,  all 
Turki  leaders  of  note.  The  centre  was  commanded  by  Ismdel 
who  joined  as  soon  as  the  line  was  formed.  On  seeing  that  the 
jcolour  of  the  canopy,  the  royal  standard,  and  the  enemy's  flags 
were  green  instead  of  white,  Ismd,el  asked  the  cause  of  the 
change,  and  was  told  that  they  were  the  signs  of  rule  conferred 
on  Burhd,n  Nizdm  Sh^h  by  Bahddur  Shah  of  Grujardt.  While 
he  was  speaking,  the  light-  division  became  engaged  and  Ismael 
Adil  Shah-  instantly  advanced  with  his  whole  line.  The  action 
became  general  and  was  so  well  maintained  on  both  sides  that 
victory  was  long  doubtful.  At  length  Khurshid  Khdn  the 
commander  of  the  Nizdm  Shahi  army  was  killed  and  his 
troops  fled  in  disorder.  Shortly  after  Burhdn  Nizam  Shah  was 
surrounded  by  the  Bijapur  horse,  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  prisoner,  when  his  body-guard  by  a  desperate  effort  freed 
their  sovereign,  and,  they  escorting  him  from  the  field,  he  fled  to 
Ahmadnagar  without  waiting  to  gather  his  scattered  army.  Much 
plunder  fell  into  the  victors'  hands  and  Ismael  Adil  Shdh's 
superiority  was  established  throughout  the  Deccan.  The  battle 
was  called  the  Victory  of  the  Foreign  Boys  as  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  had  fallen  on  them.  The  corps  rose  in  the  king's  esteem 
and  many  of  the  youths  were  ennobled  though  their  fathers  were 
alive.  This  was  the  last  contest  between  Ismdel  Adil  Shah  and 
Burhdn  Niz^m  Shd,h.     They  met  on  the  frontier  and  made  peace.^ 

In  1540,  when  the  breach  between  Ismael's  son  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  and  his  minister  Asad  Khan  became  known,  Burhdn  Nizdm 
Shdh  and  Amir  Berid  circulated  reports,  that,  whenever  they  would 
come,  Asad  Khan  had  promised  to  deliver  them  Belgaum.  Accord- 
ingly in    1542    they   invaded    Ibrahim's  territories,  and  wresting 
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the  five  and  a  half  ShoMpur  districts  from  his  officers,  gave  them  to 
the  servants  of  Khwdja  Jahan  Dakhani  and  marched  to  Belgaum. 
The  reconciliation  between  Ibrahim  and  Asad  Khan  changed  the 
state  of  affairs.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shdh  and  Imad  Shdh  marched 
against  Burhd,n  and  Amir  Berid,  who  retreated  with  haste  towards 
Daulatabad,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Bijdpur  and  Berar  troops  who 
took  ample  revenge  for  the  depredations  committed  in  Bijapur. 
Soon  after  this  Amir  Berid  suddenly  died,  and  Burhdn  Nizam  Shd,h 
was  reduced  to  sue  for  terms,  sending  the  venerable  Shah  Tahir  to 
make  overtures.  In  the  treaty  which  followed  Burhd,n  agreed  to 
restore  the  five  and  a  half  districts  to  Ibrdhim  and  promised  never 
again  to  lay  claim  to  them.  When  the  treaty  was  signed  and 
exchanged  each  of  the  sovereigns  returned  to  his  capital.  In  1543 
Ibrdhim,  with  great  pomp,  married  Rabia  Sultdna  daughter  of  AM- 
ud-dih  Imdd  Shah  of  Berdr.  Burhdn  Nizdm  Shdh,  vexed  at  the 
issue  of  the  late  war,  in  spite  of  his  promise,  declared  he  could 
never  rest  till  he  had  -won  back  the  five  and  a  half  Sholdpur 
districts.  Shortly  after,  availing  himself  of  some  agreement 
between  Ibrahim  and  Imdd  Shdh,  Burhan  Nizdm  formed  secret 
alliances  with  Ram  Eaja  of  Vijaynagar  and  Jamshid  Kutb  Shah  of 
Golkonda  to  wage  war  against  Bijapur  on  the  south  and  east,  while, 
with  his  own  army  and  the  troops  of  Ali  Berid  and  Khwdja  Jahdn,  he 
invaded  them  from  the  north.  With  this  force  he  laid  waste  many 
districts,  and  on  several  occasions  defeated  the  Bijdpur  troops,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Bijapur,  attacked  at  once  by  three  powerful  armies 
in  separate  quarters,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  IBrdhim 
Adil  Shahj  at  a  loss  how  to  act  and  without  confidence  in  his 
counsellors,  sent  for  Asad  Khan  from  Belgaum  and  asked  his 
advice.  Asad  Khdn  observed  that  Burhdn  had  urged  the  rest  to 
fight ;  if  he  could  be  removed  it  would  be  easy  to  manage  the  others. 
He  advised  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  five  and  a  half  Sholdpur 
districts  should  be  given  up.  Ibrdhim  acted  according  to  this 
advice  and  peace  was  concluded.  Still  Sholdpur  was  not  given  to 
Ahmadnagar.^ 

In  1549,  to  save  his  own  territories  from  being  wasted  by  the 
Ahmadnagar  king,  Ibrdhim  invaded  Ahmadnagar.  He  came 
suddenly  before  Pardnda,  and,  finding  the  gates  open,  rushed  with  a 
body  of  troops  into  the  fortress  which  submitted  and  was  given  in 
charge  to  one  of  his  Dakhani  officers.  From  Paranda  Ibrahim  laid 
waste  the  country  round,  levied  contributions,  and  retreated  on 
hearing  of  Burhdn's  approach.  Before  Burhdn  Nizam  Shah  arrived 
within  many  miles  of  Pardnda,  the  governor,  who  mistook  a  gnat  near 
his  ear  for  Burhdn's  distant  war  trumpets,  fled  by  night  without 
telling  his  followers.  Next  morning  the  garrison  followed  their 
chief's  example,  and  on  the  third  day  Burhan  quietly  entered  the 
empty  fortress.^ 

In  1551  Burhdn  Nizam  Shdh,  with  the  help  of  the  Vijaynagar 
king  Ram  Raja,  took  Sholdpur  and  strengthened  it.^      Some  time 
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after,  althougli  peace  was  concluded  between  Husain  Niz^m  Shah 
Burh^n's  son  and  successor  and  Ibrd,him  Adil  Shdh,  Khwdja  Jahdn, 
the  hereditary  chief  of  Pardnda,  who  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
of  his  sovereign,  came  to  Bijd,pur  and  inspired  Ibrahim  with 
hopes  of  retaking  Sholapur.  For  this  purpose  Ibrd,him  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Ram  R^ja  and  invited  into  his  service  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  late  Burhdn  Nizam  Sh^h, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Berar  from  Husain's  oppression.  Saif 
Ain-ul-Mulk  accepted  Ibrahim's  proposals,  and  Ibrahim  conferred  on 
him  high  titles  with  considerable  estates  and  presents  of  money.  By 
his  advice  Ibrahim  soon  after  espoused  the  cause  of  prince  Ali  the  son 
of  Burhan  NizAm  Shd.h,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  It  was 
agreed  that  if  Ali  NizSm  Sh4h  gained  the  Ahmadnagar  throne,  the 
forts  of  Kallid,ni  and  Sholapur  should  be  surrendered  to  Bij^pur. 
To  effect  these  objects,  prince  Ali,  accompanied  by  the  2000  horse 
which  had  come  with  him  from  Ahmadnagar,  marched  to  the 
frontier  to  draw  the  nobles  of  that  kingdom  to  his  cause.  This 
attempt  met  with  little  success.  Husain  Niz^m  ShAh  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and  Ibrahim,  after  distributing  large  sums  among  his 
troops,  marched  from  Bijapur  to  support  prince  Ali.  The  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Sholapur  and  drew  up  to  engage.  Ibrdhim. 
gave  the  command  of  his  right  wing  to  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk  GiMni  and? 
Ankush  Khan  and  the  command  of  the  left  to  Nur  Kh^n  and  Imdd- 
ul-Mulk,  and  himself  took  post  with  the  household  troops  in  the 
centre.  The  advanced  guard  was  commanded  by  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk 
who  pushed  on  from  the  line  and  began  the  action  with  great  dash. 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  disapproving  of  his  separation  from  the  maiui 
body,  ordered  the  advanced  guard  to  keep  closer  to  the  line.  Saif 
Ain-ul-Mulk  answered  that  his  Majesty  was  right,  but  that,  as  he  had 
advanced  so  far,  to  return  would  ouly  inspirit  the  enemy.  Having 
sent  this  message  Saif  went  on,  seized  and  spiked  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  drove  their  picquets  back  on  their  main  body.  Here  he  was 
resolutely  opposed  by  Husain  Nizam  Shah  who  commanded  in 
person,  still  the  Niz^m  Shd.hi  army  began  to  give  way  and  must 
have  been  defeated  had  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk  been  supported.  Several 
Nizam  Shd,hi  chiefs  who  had  been  engaged  on  the  left  came  to  the 
aid  of  their  sovereign  and  almost  surrounded  Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk 
whose  division  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Seeing  the  standards  of 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  though  at  a  distance,  as  was  his  custom  on 
desperate  occasions,  Ain-ul-Mulk  dismounted,  resolved  to  conquer 
or  die.  Some  of  the  troops  seeing  him  dismount,  told  Ibrahim  that 
Saif  Ain-ul-Mulk  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  and  had  alighted  ta 
pay  his  respects  to  Husain  Nizam  Shdh.  Ibrahim's  suspicions  of 
treachery  were  confirmed,  and  he  fled  from  the  field  and  did  not- 
draw  rein  till  he  reached  Bij^pur.^ 

In  1557,  Ali  Adil  Shdh,  the  successor  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shd,h 
anxious  to  recover  the  forts  of  Kalliani  and  Sholapur,  without 
waiting  for  the  customary  compliment  of  receiving  ambassadors; 
from  the  surrounding  powers,  despatched  Kishwar  Khdn  and   Shdh 
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Abu  Turab  Sbirdzi  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  witb  Ram 
R^ja  at  Vijaynagar.  At  the  same  time  be  sent  Muhammad  Husain 
Sddikki  for  the  same  purpose  to  Ahmadnagar.  Ram  Raja  received 
the  ambassadors  with  great  honour  and  sent  back  one  of  his 
confidential  officers  with  Kishwar  Khan  to  congratulate  the  king 
on  his  accession.  Husain  Niz^m  Sh^h^  jealous  of  Ali  Adil'  Sh^h^'s 
designs  against  Sholapui^  did  not  show  the  usual  respect  to  his 
embassy,  nor  send  one  in  return,  but  gave  strong  proofs  of  enmity, 
Ali  Adil  Shah,  intent  on  repairing  the  losses  sustained  by  his 
father,  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Rd.m  R^ja.  As  his  enmity 
towards  Husain  Nizd,m  Shah  daily  increased  Ali  Adil  Shah  sent 
him  a  message  through  Sh4h  Husain  Anju,  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  forts  of  Kallid,ni  and  Sholdpur  belonged  to  his  family  by 
ancient  right,  though  owing  to  his  father's  misfortunes  they  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Niz^m  Shahi  kings,  that  now  he  hoped 
they  both  or  at  all  events  Kalliani  would  be  restored.  As  Shah 
Husain  Anju's  arguments  failed  to  induce  Husain  Nizd.m  Shah 
to  give  up  either  place,  Ali  Adil  Shah  sent  another  ambassador  to 
Ahmadnagar,  representing  that  passion  and  obstinacy  in  the 
discussion  of  political  questions  did  not  become  great  kings,  and 
that  to  prevent  ill  consequences  he  trusted  Husain  Nizam  Shdh 
would  see  the  justice  of  giving  up  the  forts  when  the  friendship 
between  their  states  would  increase.  If  not  he  might  look  for  an 
army  which  would  waste  his  dominions  without  mercy.  Husain 
Niz4m  Sh^h  answered  this  message  by  an  indecent  jibe,  which  so 
enraged  Ali  Adil  Shah  that  by  way  of  defiance,  according  to  the 
Deccan  custom,  he  changed  his  canopy  and  standard  from  yellow  to 
green  Husain  Nizam  Shdh's  colour.  In  the  war  that  followed  the 
Ahmadnagar  king  was  forced  to  leave  his  capital  which  was  besieged 
by  the  Bijapur  amd  Golkonda  kings  and  by  Ram  Rd.ja  of  Vijaynagar. 
At  last,  scandalized  by  the  behaviour  of  Rdm  Raja,  the  Golkonda 
king  persuaded  Ali  Adil  Shah  to  raise  the  siege  and  march  against 
ShoMpur.  When  within  some  miles  of  Shol^pur  Kishwar  Khdn  the 
Bijapur  minister,  seeing  the  dangerous  power  and  ambition  of  the 
Hindu  king,  represented  to  Ali  Adil  Shdh  that,  if  the  fort  of  Sholapur 
fell.  Ram  Raja  would  probably  keep  it  and  the  country  round 
it  for  himself.  It  seemed  advisable  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Naldurg 
and  to  leave  Sholapur  to  a  more  convenient  time.  Ali  Adil  Shdh 
approved  of  this  advice  and  persuaded  R^m  Raja  to  change  his  plans 
and  move  to  Naldurg  where  the  allies  took  leave  of  each  other  and 
returned  to  their  dominions.^  Some  time  after,  Ali  Adil  Shdh 
thought  of  forming  a  league  between  the  three  Musalm^n  kings 
of  Bijapur  Ahmadnagar  and  Golkonda  against  the  Hindu  king 
Ram  Raja  of  Vijaynagar,  and  the  Golkonda  king  promised  Ali  Adil 
Shah  to  obtain  for  him  the  fort  of  ShoMpur  which  had  been  the 
original  cause  of  the  disagreement  between  the  Ahmadnagar  and 
Bijapur  kings. ^  It  was  agreed  that  Husain  Nizd,m  Shdh  should 
give  his  daughter  Chdnd  Bibi  in  marriage  to  Ali  Adil  Shah  with 
the  fortress  of  ShoMpur  as  her  dowry ;  that  he  should  receive  Haddia 
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Sultana,  Ali  Adil  Slid,li's  sister,  as  a  consort  for  his  eldest  son 
Murtazaj  that  a  treaty  of  eternal  friendship  should  be  passed 
between  the  two  states ;  and  that  they  should  unite  to  reduce  the 
power  of  Ram  R^ja.  In  1565  Rdm  RAja  was  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Tdlikoti  and  his  army  scattered,  Vijaynagar  was  taken  and  sacked, 
and  the  power  of  the  great  Hindu  kingdom  was  at  an  end.^ 

For  some  years  there  was  peace.  In  1590,  DilAwar  Khan,  the 
Bijd,pur  regent  attempted  to  raise  himself  to  supreme  power,  and  was 
driven  from  the  country.  He  fled  to  Ahmadnagar  and  was  favourably 
received  by  Burhd,n  Nizd,m  Shdh  II.  (1590-  1594),  enrolled  among  his 
nobles,  and  appointed  to  reduce  the  forts  of  ShoMpur  and  Shahadurg. 
Ibrdhim  Adil  Shd,h  sent  ambassadors  to  request  that  Dilawar  Khan 
might  be  sent  to  him.  Burhdn  Niz£m  Shd-h  instead  of  granting 
this  demand  prepared  for  war.  In  1592  on  DiMwar  Khan's  advice 
he  marched  towards  Bijd,pur,  and  passing  the  frontier  laid  the  country 
waste.  On  reaching  Mangalvedha  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
Pandharpur  as  no  army  was  sent  to  meet  him,  Burhd.n  suspected 
some  device  to  draw  him  into  the  heart  of  the  Bijapur  kingdom,  and 
retreated.  At  the  Bhima  DiMwar  Khan  persuaded  him  to  halt  near  a 
ruined  fortress  which  he  ordered  to  be  repaired.  Ibrahim  Adil  Sh^h, 
who  had  neither  given  orders  to  assemble  his  nobles  nor  taken 
measures  to  defend  his  country,  on  hearing  of  the  fort  said  that 
Burh^n  would  shortly  act  like  the  child  who  builds  walls  of  clay  and 
then  destroys  them  with  his  own  hands.  Ibrahim  continued  to  act 
as  if  no  enemy  was  in  his  country ;  and,  contenting  himself  with 
despatching  a  few  horse  to  watch  Burhdn  Nizam's  motions,  appeared 
to  give  himself  to  amusement.  Burh^n  Nizdm  consulted  his 
officers.  Some  said  Ibrahim  was  sunk  in  pleasure  and  neglected 
his  kingdom,  others  believed  that  he  suspected  his  officers  and 
was  afraid  of  calling  them  together.  Ibrahim,  who  was  well 
informed  of  what  ^  was  passing,  sent  a  message  to  DiMwar  Kh^n 
pardoning  him  for  his  past  offences  and  asking  him  to  return 
and  take  charge  of  his  affairs.  Dilawar  Khan  suspecting  no  treachery, 
•  with  Burh^n  Nizam  Shah's  permission,  went  back  to  his  master,  and 
was  blinded  andimprisoneduntilhisdeath.  Whenhewas  rid  of  Dildwar 
KhSn,  Ibrahim  sent  his  Bargi^  or  Maratha  chiefs  with  6000  horse  to  cut 
off  all  supplies  from  Burhdn's  camp,  and  sent  100,000  horse  under  Rumi 
Khdn  Dakhani  and  3000  more  of  the  household  troops  under  Blias 
Khdn  against  Burh^n.  The  Bargi  cavalry  greatly  distressed  the 
enemy,  defeating  several  detachments  till  Burhdn  Nizd,m  advanced 
in  person  to  attack  them.  Unable  to  oppose  regular  troops  the 
Bargis  recrossed  the  Bhima  which  was  then  fordable,  and  a  flood 
immediately  after  swelling  the  river  prevented  their  being  pursued. 
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and  Burhan  Niz^m  returned    to  his    lines.      After  this    Burhan 
suffered    so    severely    from    famine    and    pestilence    that  he  was 
forced  to  retire  several  marches.     When  he  had  received  supplies 
and  the  pest  had  somewhat  abated  Burhdn  Nizam  moved  again 
intending  to  lay  siege  to  Sholapur.     He  was  met  on  his  march  by 
Rumi  Khdn  and  Elias  Kh£n  who  defeated  a  large  part  of  his  army 
under    Nar  KhAn  Amir-ul-Omra  of    Berar    and   took  a  hundred 
elephants  and  400  horses.     After  this  loss  the  affairs  of  Burhan 
Nizam   Shah  dechned  daily,  and  numbers  of  his  troops,  tired  of  a 
long    and  fatiguing  campaign,   deserted  his   camp  and  conspired 
against  his  life.     On  discovering  the  plot,  Burhan,  full  of  suspicion, 
began  his  retreat  towards  Ahmadnagar.     His  first  march  was  so 
harassed  that  he  thought  it  imprudent  to   attempt   moving  further 
till  he  could  make  peace  with  Ibrahim  Adil  Shdh  to  whom   he  sent 
ambassadors.      For  nearly  a  month  Ibrahim  refused  to   listen  to 
any  accommodation  till   Burhd,n   Nizam   Shah  destroyed  the   fort 
he  had   built   within  Bij^pur   territory  on  the  bank  of   the  Bhima. 
To   this    BurhSn  reluctantly  agreed.     He    threw    down   the   first 
stone  with  his  own  hands,  and  his  troops  demolished  the  whole 
fabric  which  had  cost  much  trouble  and  expense.  Then  disheartened 
he  marched  quickly  back  to  Ahmadnagar.-'^ 

In  1594  Burhan  Nizdm  ShAh  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Venka- 
tddri  of  Penkonda  and  resolved  again  to  invade  Ibrahim's  territories. 
He  accordingly  despatched  Murtaza  Khan  Anju  at  the  head  of 
10,000  horse  with  orders  to  reduce  Shdhd,durg  and  Sholapur, 
Murtaza  Khan  Anju  adv.inced  as  far  as  Paranda,  and,  halting  there, 
sent  detachments  to  lay  waste  and  plunder  the  country  round. 
These  troops  suffered  a  severe  check,  thoir  commander  Uzbek  Kh^n 
was  killed,  and  his  force  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Sholapur.^ 

In  1599,  the  city  of  Ahmadnagar  was  taken  by  the  Moghals. 
After  this,  partly  from  the  disorders  caused  by  the  rebellion  of 
JahAngir's  son  Khusru,  which  followed  Jahd,ngir's  accession  on  the 
death  of  Akbar  in  1605,  Moghal  power  in  the  Deccan  declined. 
Their  generals  in  Ahmadnagar  had  also  to  deal  with  the  Abyssinian 
Malik  Ambar  a  man  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  talent.  Though 
the  Moghals  still  held  Ahmadnagar  fort,  in  1605  Malik  Ambar 
raised  Murtaza  Nizam  Shah  II.  to  the  throne,  and  succeeded  in 
making  Khadki  near  Blura,  afterward  called  Aurangabad,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  state  which  included  the  greater  part  of  the  former 
Ahmadnagar  possessions.  Mahk  Ambar's  power  remained  unshaken 
till  his  death  in  1626  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  his 
son  Fatteh  Khdn.  Great  as  was  his  success  as  a  general,  Malik 
Ambar  is  best  known  by  his  land  revenue  system.  He  stopped 
revenue-farming,  and,  under  Musalmdn  supervision,  entrusted  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  to  Brahman  agents.  He  renewed  the 
broken  village  system,  and,  when  several  years  of  experiments  had 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  average  yield  of  a  field,  took  about 
two-fifths  of  the  outturn  in  kind,  and  afterwards  (1614)  commuted 
the  grain  payment  to  a  cash  payment  representing   about  one-third 
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of  the  yield.  Unlike  Todar  Mai,  Akbar's  famous  minister  by  whom 
the  lands  of  North  India  were  settled,  Malik  Ambar  did  not 
make  his  settlement  permanent,  but  allowed  the  demand  to  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  harvest.  This  system  was  so  successful  that,  in 
spite  of  heavy  war  charges,  his  finances  prospered.and  his  territories 
which  included  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Sholapur,  throve  and 
grew  rich.^  In  1623  Malik  Ambar  collected  an  excellent  army,  and, 
bringing  grain  from  Daulatabad,  laid  siege  to  Sholapur  and  took  it 
by  storm.^  In  1629  the  rains  failed  and  a  second  failure  in  1630 
caused  grievous  suffering.  Thousands  left  the  Deccan,  numbers 
perished  in  their  homes,  and  whole  districts  were  emptied  of  their 
people.  The  famine  was  accompanied  by  an  almost  complete  loss- of 
cattle  and  was  followed  by  a  pestilence.^ 

In  1635,  the  Moghal  general  Sh^iste  Khan  marched  towards  the 
Bijapur  borders,  reduced  Naldurg,  and  occupied  the  districts  between 
Sholapur  and  Bedar,*  In  1636,  under  a  treaty  between  the  Bijapur 
king  and  the-  Moghals,  the  Niz^m  Shahi  dynasty  came  to  an  end, 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  forts  of  Pardnda  and  Sholapur  with  their 
dependent  districts  should  be  given  to  the  Bijapur  king  Mahmud 
Adil  Shdih.^  For  the  next  thirty  years  (1636-1665)  no  reference 
to  ShoMpur  has  been  traced.  In  1665,  the  Moghals  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Shivaji  to  undermine  the  power  of  Bijdpur  under  which 
Shivaji,  with  2000  horse  and  8000  foot,  eo-operated  with  Jaysing 
the  Moghal  commander.  Ali  Adil  Shdh,  the  Bijdpur  king, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  invasion  by  promising  to  settle  the  Moghal 
demands.  Jaysing  the  Moghal  commander,  continued  his  advance 
from  Phaltan  which  he  had  reduced.  He  met  with  little  opposition 
till,  near  Mangalvedha,  the  Bijapur  horse  appeared  and  acted  against 
him  with  great  vigour.  Abdul  Muhammad,  the  prime  minister,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Bijapur  forces.  The  chief  oflScers  were 
Abdul  Karim  Bahlole  Khan,  Khawds  Khan,  Sidi  Aziz,  and  Venkdji 
Rd.ja  Bhonsla  Shivdji's  half-brother.  The  Mardtha  horse  in  the 
service  of  Bijdpur  fought  with  uncommon  spirit,  Venkaji  Eaja 
and  Rattaji  Mane  Deshmukh  of  Mhasvad  in  Sdt^ra  being  most 
conspicuous.  On  the  side  of  the  Moghals  Shivaji  and  Netaji  Pdlkar 
distinguished  themselves,  particularly  on  one  occasion  when  they  had 
command  of  the  rear  guard.  They  were  also  detached  against 
several  places  of  strength  which  were  reduced  by  Shivd,ji's  infantry.^ 

About  the  middle  of  1668,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Agra  between 
Aurangzeb  and  Ali  Adil  Shdh  of  Bijapur.  The  terms  on  the  part 
of  the  Bijd,pur  government  were  negotiated  by  Shd,h  Abdul  Husain 
Kamdn,  who,  as  the  price  of  peace,  gave  up  the  fort  of  Sholapur  and 
territory  yielding  £63,000  (180,000  pagodas)  of  yearly  revenue.'  In 
1679,  Bijapur  was  besieged  by  the  Moghals,  and  Shivdji  who  was 
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called  to  help  the  besieged,  marclied  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to 
Bijapur.  Finding  he  could  not  force  the  Moghals  to  raise  the  siege 
he  made  a  show  of  attacking,  and,  advancing  slowly  until  within 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  camp,  turned  to  the  north,  rapidly  crossed 
the  Bhima,  and  attacked  the  Moghal  possessions  with  fire  and 
sword,  leaving  the  inhabitants  houseless  and  the  villages  in  ashes. 
As  the  besiegers  did  not  raise  the  siege  of  Bijapur,  Shivaji  con- 
tinued his  depredations  from  the  Bhima  to  the  Godavari.^  In  1684 
Aurangzeb  issued  orders  to  levy  a  tax  of  £L6s.  (Ks.  13)  on  every  £200 
(B,s.  2000)  owned  by  all  except  Muhammadans.^  In  1686  when  tbe 
final  siege  of  Bijapur  began  Aurangzeb's  camp  was  at  first  at 
Sholdpur.     Later  on  he  moved  to  Bijapur  to  help  in  the  siege.* 

After  reducing  Bij^-pur  in  October  1686  Aurangzeb  marched  to 
Golkonda  which  fell  into  his  hands  in  September  1687.  Prom 
Golkonda  he  returned  to  Bijapur  where  he  remained  till  in  1689 
he  was  driven  north  by  a  deadly  plague.  He  halted  at  Akluj  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Nira  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Mdlsiras.* 
After  his  arrival  at  Akluj  he  was  harassed  by  plundering  parties  of 
Mardthas  and  detachments  were  sent  to  Sambhaji's  territories.  One 
of  these  under  Mukarrab  Kh^n  was  sent  to  Kolhapur. ,  Mukarrab 
Khd.n  succeeded  in  capturing  Sambhaji  a,nd  twenty-six  others  at 
Sangameshvar  in  Ratn^giri  and  marched  with  the  prisoners  to  the 
Moghal  camp.  The  news  of  Sambhdji's  capture  was  received  at 
Akluj  with  great  rejoicing.  During  the  four  or  five  days  when 
Mukarrab  Khd,n  was  known  to  be  approaching  with  the  prisoners, 
all  classes  were  so  overjoyed  that  they  could  not  sleep  and  went  out 
four  miles  to  meet  the  prisoners  and  give  expression  to  their  joy. 
In  every  town  or  village  on  or  near  the  road,  wherever  the  news 
reached,  there  was  great  delight ;  and  wherever  the  prisoners  passed 
the  doors  and  roofs  were  full  of  men  and  women  who  looked  on 
rejoicing.  It  was  proposed  to  spare  Sambhaji's  life  but  his  insolence 
and  foolhardiness  towards  Aurangzeb  resulted  in  September  1689 
in  his  execution  at  ToMpur  in  Poona.^  Under  Rd,jdrdm,  Sambhd,ji's 
brother  and  successor,  the  Marathds  began  to  plunder  the  Moghal 
dominions  in  the  North  Deccan  and  successfully  resisted  the  Moghal 
detachments  sent  to  oppose  them.  These  raids  greatly  annoyed 
Aurangzeb,  who,  in  1694,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  south- 
wards, moved  from  a  place  on  the  Bhima  to  Galgale  in  south-west 
Bijapur.  This  feint  proved  unsuccessful.  The  raids  continued  in  the 
north  and  Ramchandrapant  one  of  the  Maratha  leaders  levied  con- 
tributions as  far  east  as  Sholapur.  Aurangzeb  was  forced  to  bring 
back  his  unwieldy  army  to  Brahmapuri  on  the  Bhima  below  Pandhar- 
pnr,  where  he  established  his  chief  store  and  built  a  cantonment  in 
which  he  held  his  court.  From  Brahmapuri  the  operations  of  his 
armies  and  the  affairs  of  his  empire  were  directed  for  several 
years.^      In  1699,  when  Rajardm  was  on  tour  collecting  chauth  and 
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sardeshmukhi,  ZnlSkAr  Kh^n,  whose  success  in  the  KarnStak 
made  him  the  only  Moghal  officer  whom  the  Mardthds  dreaded,  was 
ordered  to  repair  to  the  cantonment  at  Brahmapuri.  It  was  then  de- 
termined to  adopt  a  new  plan  of  operations  by  which  while  one  army 
attacked  the  Marathd,s  in  the  field  another  was  set  apart  for  the 
reduction  of  their  forts.  The  fort  army  Aurangzeb  reserved  for  him- 
self, and  gave  the  command  of  the  field  army  to  prince  A'zam's  son 
Bedar  Bakht  with  Zulfikdr  Khan  as  his  lieutenant.  ZulfikAr  Khan's 
first  effort  was  to  attack  E.d.jd,r^m  when  he  was  plundering  Jdlna  in 
the  Nizdm's  territories.  The  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  Rdjdram 
had  to  fly  pursued  by  the  Moghal  army.  Rdjdrtim  evaded  pursuit ; 
but  the  fatigue  of  the  march  brought  on  an  illness  which  proved 
fatal  (1700).  While  Zulfikar  Khdn  was  in  pursuit  of  Rdjardm  the 
cantonment  at  Brahmapuri  was  abandoned  much  to  the  regret  of 
idle  Moghal  officers  many  of  whom  had  built  excellent  houses.  A 
store  was  formed  under  the  protection  of  the  fort  of  Mashnur,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Sholdpur,  which  was  within  the  line 
of  the  cantonment  and  a  strong  guard  was  left  for  its  protection. 
The  emperor  marched  to  Sdtara  which  after  some  resistance  sur- 
rendered in  June  1700.^ 

On  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  on  the  21st  of  February  1707, 
Sholapur  probably  passed  to  Kdm  Bakhsh,  Aurangzeb's  son  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Bijdpur  and  continued  under  him  till 
in  1708  he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  his  brother  Bahadur 
Shah  (1707-1712).  In  the  contest  for  the  imperial  throne  among 
Aurangzeb's  sons  prince  A^zam,  on  promise  of  steadfast  allegiance, 
released  Shahu,  Sambhaji's  son,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the 
Moghal  camp  since  Sambhaji's  execution.  Shahu  was  also  promised 
the  tract  conquered  by  Shivdji  from  Bijapur  with  additional 
territory  between  the  Bhima  and  the  Godavari.  This  tract  included 
Sholapur ;  but  A'zam's  defeat  and  death  at  Agra  by  BahMur  Shdh 
prevented  Shdhu,  when  master  of  Sdtara,  from  taking  possession  of 
the  country  promised  by  A'zam.  Shahu'a  claims  to  the  Maratha 
chiefship  were  resisted  by  TAra  Bai  the  widow  of  Rajdram,  on 
behalf  of  her  son,  and  her  cause  had  the  sympathy  of  the  common 
people.  While  Shahu  was  marching  towards  Sdtara  from  the  banks 
of  the  Grodavari,  the  people  of  a  village  fired  on  his  troops.  The 
village  was  immediately  assaulted.  During  the  attack,  a  woman 
carrying  a  boy  in  her  arms  rushed  towards  Shdhu  and  threw  the 
child  before  him  calling  out  that  she  devoted  him  to  the  Raja'a 
service.  Shdhu  took  charge  of  the  boy,  always  treated  him  like  a 
son,  and  in  memory  of  his  first  success  called  him  Pattehsing  to  which 
he  added  his  own  surname  of  Bhonsla.  This  Fattehsing  Bhonsla 
became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Rajd,s  of  Akalkot  now  under 
Sholapur .2  In  1709  Ddud  Khdn,  the  Moghal  governor  of  the 
Deccan,  settled  with  such  Mard.tha  chiefs  as  acknowledged  Shd,hu's 
authority,  to  allow  them  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  six  Deccan 
provinces,  but  reserved  the  right  of  collecting  and  paying  it  through 
his  own  agents.^     This  arrangement  continued  till  1713  when  Daud 
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KMn  was  removed  to  Gtijardt,  and  Chin  Kilioh  Khi,n,  the  future 
founder  of  the  Haidarabad  Nizam's  family,  was  appointed  in  his 
place  with  the  title  of  Niz^m-ul-Mulk.  Niz4m-ul-Mulk  was  partial  to 
the  Kolhapur  branch  of  Shivaji's  family  and  was  hostile  to  Shahu. 
He  set  aside  Daud  Khan's  settlement  and  took  one  Rambhd,ji 
Nimbalkar  who  had  deserted  Shdhu  into  his  service  with  the  title 
of  Rdv  Rambha.  Eambhaji  distinguished  himself  in  the  Moghal 
service,  particularly  in  Poena,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  estate  near 
Poena.''  In  1715  the  Nizdm  received  into  his  service  another 
Mardtha  noble,  the  son  of  Haibatr^v  NimbAlkar  and  rewarded  him 
with  Barsi  and  other  districts.'  In  1716  Syed  Husain  Ali  Khan 
was  appointed  Moghal  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  In  his  scheme  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Emperor  Ferokshir  (1712-1719)  Syed  Husain 
courted  Sh^hu,  who,  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  demanded  among 
Shiviiji's  old  possessions  the  tract  of  country  east  of  Pandharpur. 
In  J  719,  in  reward  for  the  help  given  to  Syed  Husain  Kh^n 
and  his  brother  in  deposing  the  Emperor  Eerokshir,  Sh^hu  received, 
besides  two  grants  for  levying  chauth  or  one-fourth  and  sardeshmukhi 
or  ten  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  six  Deccan  provinces,  the 
country  east  of  Pandharpur  as  part  of  his  home  rule  or  svardj.  The 
country,  watered  by  the  Nira  and  the  Man  which  includes  east  and 
part  of  south  Sholapur,  and  which  was  noted  for  good  horses,  hardy 
soldiers,  and  some  ancient  and  independent  Mar^tha  families  was 
also  placed  under  the  authority  of  Shdhu.^  In  1720  Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
relieved  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shdh  (1720-1748)  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Syeds,  and  in  1723  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
and  became  the  master  of  the  Moghal  dominions  south  of  the 
Narbada.  The  fort  and  town  of  Sholapur,  Karmala,  and  other 
portions  of  north  and  west  Sholapur,  which  did  not  form  part  of  the 
Mar^tha  home  rule  or  svardj,  then  passed  to  the  Nizd,m.  In  1727 
Rambhaji  Nimbalkar  received  Karmala  in  exchange  for  his  estate 
in  Poena.*  The  Nizdm  divided  the  revenue  with  Shdhu  in  the 
parts  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Karnatak  which  were  not  either  wholly 
ceded  in  jdgir  or  included  in  the  Mar^tha  svardj  or  home  rule.  This 
division  of  revenue  caused  frequent  wars  between  the  Nizdm  and 
the  Mardithas. 

In  1749  Shdhu  died.  As  part  of  BSlaji  Peshwa's  (1740-1761) 
scheme  for  usurping  the  sole  authority  Fattehsing  Bhonsla,  Shd,hu's 
adopted  son,  was  confirmed  in  possession  of  his  estate,  in  various 
minor  claims  or  shares  of  revenue,  and  in  the  title  of  Rdja  of 
Akalkot,  vyhich,  except  the  detached  claims,  his  descendants  still 
enjoy.  In  1750  Bdldji's  usurpation  was  resisted  by  one  Yamaji 
Shivdev  who  threw  himself  into  the  fort  of  Sangola,  about  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Pandharpur,  and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
Sadashiv  Bh^u,  BaUji's  cousin,  marched  to  Sangola  to  put  down 
the  rebellion.  Saddshiv  was  accompanied  by  Rd.m  Rdja  the  Sd,tara 
chief  so  that  Yamaji  might  have  no  excuse  for  resistance.  Yamdji's 
rising  was  soon  suppressed.  During  his  stay  at  Sdngola  Rd,m  Raja 
agreed  to  give  up  the  entire  power  and  to  lend  his  sanction  to  what 
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ever  measures  the  Pesliwa  might  pursue,  provided  a  small  tract 
round  Sdtd,ra  was  assigned  for  his  own  management.  To  these 
conditions  Baldji  agreed,  but  they  were  never  carried  out  and  Edm 
Edja  was  taken  under  a  strong  escort  from  Sangola  to  S^tdra.'^ 
In  1752,  in  the  conflict  for  power  between  the  great  Nizam-ul-Mulk^s 
sons  Ghiyds-ud-din  assisted  by  the  Peshwa  Bald,ji  and  Saldbat  Jang 
assisted  by  the  French  under  M.  Bussy,  Karmdla  the  residence  of 
Jdnoji  Nimb^lkar  was  visited  by  Syed  Lashkar  SaMbat  Jang''s 
minister.  As  part  of  their  avowed  scheme  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  chiefs  in  favour  of  Salabat  Jang,  Syed  Lashkan 
and  Janoji  Nimbalkar  had  an  interview  with  Bd,ldji,  who,  by  the 
advice  of  Ghiyas-ud-din,  detained  both  of  them  and  took  them  to 
Ghiyas-ad-din's  camp.  They  remained  with  Ghiyas-ud-din  until 
his  death  by  poison  soon  afterwards.  In  1756,  in  pursuance  of 
the  secret  agreement  between  Balaji  and  the  Haidarabad  minister 
Shdh  Nawaz  Khdn  of  driving  the  French  out  of  the  Deccan, 
M.  Bussy  was  dismissed  from  the  Nizam's  service  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Sdvanur  in  the  siege  of  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  the 
Marathds.  After  his  dismissal  Bussy  marched  towards  Haidarabad 
pursued  by  a  detachment  of  the  Nizdm's  army  under  Jdnoji 
Nimbd,lkar  of  Karmala.  A  detachment  of  600  Arabs  and 
Abyssinians  enlisted  at  Surat  was  marching  to  Bussy's  aid  ;  but  the 
party  was  intercepted  by  Janoji  Nimbdlkar  who  killed  fifty  of  them 
and  the  rest  surrendered.  Soon  after  the  Nizd,m  was  reconciled  to 
Bussy  who  gained  more  power  than  ever  at  Haidarabad.^ 

In  1774,  owing  to  the  murder  of  his  nephew  N^rayanrdv  (1773), 
Peshwa  Raghunathrdv  became  the  head  of  the  Mardthas.  Raghundth- 
rav's  claims  to  the  headship  were  opposed  by  the  Poena  ministers, 
one  of  whom  Trimbakrdv  Mama,  jealous  of  Raghundth's  name  as  a 
soldier  and  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  defeating  him,  marched  south 
from  Poena  to  stop  Raghundthrdv  who  was  returning  from  the 
Karndtak.  On  the  4th  of  March  1774,  TrimbakrSv  Mdma"  crossed 
the  Bhima  at  Pandharpur  and  prepared  to  attack  Raghundthrav  who 
was  close  at  hand.  On  a  fine  plain  between  Pandharpur  and  Kdse- 
gaon  four  miles  south  of  Pandharpur  Raghundthrdv  made  a  dashing 
charge  on  Trimbakrdv,  and,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  with  a  force 
considerably  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponent,  gained  a  complete 
victory,  mortally  wounded  TrimbakrSv,  and  took  him  prisoner;. 
Raghunathrav  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  charge  supported  only 
by  his  own  division  of  about  10,000  horse.  Gang^dharRastia  second- 
in-command  of  Trimbakrdv's  army  was  wounded  but  escaped.  This 
victory  gave  momentary  life  to  Raghunathrav's  cause.  He  was 
enabled  to  raise  large  sums  in  Pandharpur  partly  by  contribu- 
tions and  partly  by  pawning  a  portion  of  some  prize  jewels  he  had 
brought  from  North  ludia.  Raghundthrav^s  cause  was  ruined  by 
the  birth  of  a  posthumous  son  to  the  murdered  Peshwa  Nardyanrdv.* 
In  1784  Sarbuland  Jang  an  officer  of  the  Nizam  was  appointed  ta 
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chastise  the  unruly  proprietors  of  ShoMpur  ;  ^  and  in  1786,  pro- 
bably in  reward  for  this  service,  the  same  officer,  with  the  title  of 
warden  of  Sholapur,  received  the  command  of  5000  and  a  curtained 
palanquin  and  jewels.^ 

In  1792  the  country  south  of  Pandharpur  was  open,  woody,  and 
well  watered.  The  soil  though  rich  bore  no  grain  crops.  Pan- 
dharpur, which  was  in  the  territory  belonging  to  Parshuram 
Bhau  Patvardhan,  contained  many  buildings,  and  had  a  market 
supplied  not  only  with  grain  cloth  and  other  local  products, 
but  with  a  variety  of  English  articles,  which  filled  a  whole  street  of 
shops  of  Bombay  and  Poona  traders.  The  road  seventeen  miles 
north-west  to  Mdlkhdmbi  led  through  fair  soil.  Akluj  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Nira  was  a  large  respectable  town  with  a  well  supplied 
■  market  and  with  several  handsome  buildings.* 

In  1795  at  Kharda  fifty -five  miles  south-east  of  Ahmadnagar 
the  Nizam  suffered  so  heavy  a  defeat  that  he  was  forced  to  cede 
to  the  Marathas  a  large  tract  of  country  including  his  possessions 
in  Sholapur.  In  1803  (April),  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
Bassein  (31st  December  1802)  General  Wellesley  passed  through 
Pandharpur  and  Akluj  to  Poona  to  reinstate  B^jir^v  Peshwa 
who  had  been  driven  from  Poona  by  Yashvantrav  Ilolkar  in 
October  1802.  At  Akluj,  General  Wellesley  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Stevenson  the  detachment  under  whose  command  was  reinforced 
by  the  Scotch  brigade.*  In  February  1804,  on  his  return  from 
Poona,  General  Wellesley  dispersed  a  band  of  freebooters  who  had 
gathered  in  numbers  about  Akalkot.^ 

In  1815,  to  settle  some  money  disputes  of  long  standing  between 
the  Peshwa  and  the  Gdikwar  of  Baroda,  the  Gaikwdr  sent  a  Brahman 
named  Gangadhar  Shastri  as  his  agent.  Bd-jirav's  love  of  intrigue 
and  the  influence  which  Trimbakji  Denglia  had  over  him  made  the 
Gaikwar  so  afraid  of  treachery,  that,  before  sending  Gangddhar 
Shastri  to  Poona,  he  obtained  from  the  British  Government  a 
formal  guarantee  of  Gangadhar's  safety.  Finding  his  efforts  at  Poona 
fruitless,  GangSdhar  Shdstri  determined  to  return  to  Baroda  and 
leave  the  settlement  to  British  arbitration.  This  disconcerted 
Bdjirav's  plans,  whose  real  object  was  to  arrange  an  union  with  the 
Gdikwdr  against  the  English,  and  he  andTrimbakjiDenglia  after  much 
persuasion  induced  GangSdhar  Sh5.stri  to  stay.  In  July  (1815)  Bajirav 
went  to  Pandharpur  on  a  pilgrimage  and  took  with  him  Trimbakji 
and  Gangadhar  Sh5,stri.  On  the  14th  of  July  Gangadhar  Shdstri 
dined  with  the  Peshwa,  and,  in  the  evening,  Trimbakji  asked  him 
to  Vithoba's  temple  where  the  Peshwa  was.  Gangddhar  who  was 
unwell  excused  himself,  but  was  pressed  by  Trimbakji  and  went 
to  the  temple  with  a  few  unarmed  attendants.  After  a  prayer 
to  Vithoba  he  talked  with  Trimbakji  and  then  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Peshwa  who  was  seated  in  the  upper  veranda  of  the 
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temple  and  treated  him  with  marked  attention.  When  the  visit 
was  ov^er  Gangddhar  started  for  his  lodging  in  high  spirits.  He 
had  scarcely  gone  three  hundred  yards  when  he  was  attacked  in 
the  street  by  assassins  hired  by  Trimbakji  and  was  almost  cut  to 
pieces.  The  murder  of  a  Brahman  in  the  holy  city  of  Pandharpur 
and  Trimbakji  Denglia's  share  in  the  deed  caused  much  excitement. 
The  death  of  a  man  for  whose  security  the  British  Government  had 
pledged  themselves,  the  proved  guilt  of  Trimbakji,  and  the  wavering 
and  intriguing  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  English  and  the  Peshwa,  the  fate  of  which  was 
decided  by  the  British  victory  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee  (5th  November 
1817). 

After  his  defeat  at  Kirkee,  B^jirdv,  accompanied  by  his  chief- 
commander  Bapu  Gokhale,  fled  from  Poena  through  Sat^ra  to 
Pandharpur.  He  was  pursued  by  General  Smith  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  The  Peshwa  fled  from  Pandharpur 
fifteen  miles  north  to  Karkam,  but  5000  of  Gokhale's  horse 
threatened  the  rear  and  left  of  the  British  troops.  On  the  march 
towards  Pandharpur,  the  British  troops  went  almost  in  square,  the 
flanks  well  protected  with  cavalry  and  infantry  and  the  auxiliaries 
in  front  and  rear  of  the  baggage.  Except  near  Pandharpur,  there 
were  no  signs  of  tillage.  About  Pandharpur  the  Peshwa's  troops, 
6000  or  7000  strong,  came  in  sight  on  the  rear  and  to  the  right 
of  the  rear.  They  were  in  three  or  four  solid  bodies  which 
kept  at  a  great  distance,  probably  three  miles,  while  many  single 
horsemen  advanced  to  within  250  or  300  yards  of  the  British. 
These  thickened  about  the  rear,  firing  their  matchlocks  and  occa- 
sionally rocketing,  in  spite  of  the  riflemen  who  were  unsuccessful. 
At  length  a  ball  wounded  General  Smith's  orderly's  horse,  a  rocket 
fell  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry  and  wounded  a  man  and  a  horse,  and 
Captain  Tovey  descried  three  rocket  camels  within  reach.  It  was 
resolved  to  charge  them  and  General  Smith  dashed  off  with  the  three 
•troops  of  cavalry  and  a  gallopper  or  light  horse  artillery  gun.  Mr. 
Elphinstone  joined  the  cavalry  afterthey  had  come  up  with  the  camels. 
The  cavalry  was  halted  and  immediately  divided  into  two  parties. 
The  division  on  the  left  charged  and  that  on  the  right  with  the  gun 
came  on  at  leisure  as  a  reserve.  Though  the  left  division  charged 
with  great  spirit,  a  body  of  the  enemy  formed  up  to  it  and  showed 
a  determined  front.  As  they  advanced  to  meet  the  left  division 
the  right  division  came  on  the  right  flank.  At  this  moment 
General  Smith  injudiciously  halted.  The  left  division  also  halted  and 
began  to  fire  their  pistols.  This  discouraged  the  men  of  the 
right  division,  for  there  was  ground  for  alarm  as  the  body  in 
front  of  them  stood  firm  and  their  balls  whizzed  round  in  great 
numbers  and  to  the  right  the  plain  was  covered  with  horsemen, 
numerous  though  not  compact.  Then  the  left  division  retired 
on  the  right  by  order,  and  came  in  haste  and  confusion,  followed 
by  the  enemy,  shouting,  with  their  lances  at  rest.  The  right 
squadron  was  astonished,  but  not  unsteady  j  and  the  men  moved  on 
and  checked  the  enemy  with  their  pistols.  The  left  division  also 
formed  rapidly  and  pistoled.    This  checked  the  enemy,  who  stopped 
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at  a  short  distance  and  fired,  while  Captain  Bruce  was  sent  to  bring 
up  the  infantry.  At  this  moment  an  injudicious  word  of  command 
to  retreatj  unauthorized  by  General  Smith,  nearly  lost  all.  As  it 
was,  the  cavalry  was  brought  back  instead  of  the  infantry  being 
brought  forward  which  was  dangerous ;  but  the  fire  of  the  infantry, 
though  not  more  than  twenty  men  and  these  unsteady,  checked  the 
MarAthas.  The  British  force  remained  unable  to  retreat  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  recovery  of  an  overturned  gun,  when  Captain 
Tovey  appeared  with  a  gun  of  the  horse  artillery,  followed  by  two 
companies  of  the  rear  guard.  The  gun  opened  on  the  enemy  close 
at  hand,  yet  they  did  not  show  much  panic.  The  infantry  afterwards 
came  up  but  did  not  fire.  The  British  cavalry  who  were  drawing  off 
halted  to  pick  up  a  dead  trooper  and  again  drew  off  without  being 
insulted  or  molested.^ 

The  Peshwa  continued  his  march  northwards  to  Junnar  in  Poena, 
keeping  the  Rd,ja  of  Satdra  and  his  mother  and  brothers  in  his 
camp.  From  Junnar  he  was  again  driven  south  to  the  Karnatak. 
On  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghatprabha  he  found  the  country  to 
the  south  already  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Munro's  troops.  The 
rapid  progress  of  Colonel  Munro  in  the  south  and  the  advance  of 
General  Pritzler  from  the  north-west  compelled  Bdjird,v  to  march 
north-east  to  ShoMpur.  After  the  reduction  of  Sd,tara  on  the  1 0th 
of  February  General  Smith,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
a  squadron  of  the  22nd  Dragoons,  1200  auxiliary  horse  and  2500  in- 
fantry marched  in  pursuit  of  BAjirdv  who  was  near  Shol^pur  levying 
heavy  contributions.  General  Smith  followed  by  moderate  marches 
in  order  to  gain  on  him  withfresh  troops.  On  the  19th  of  February  he 
arrived  at  Veldpur  about  twelve  miles  South-east  of  Md,lsiras  and  heard 
that  the  Peshwa  was  on  the  route  from  ShoMpur  towards  Pandharpur. 
General  Smith  made  a  corresponding  movement  the  same  night,  but 
on  his  way  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  suddenly  turned  on  Karkam 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Pandharpur,  he  changed  his  course,  crossed 
theBhimaatKarauli,  andheard that  the  Peshwa  was  camped  at  Ashta. 
Taking  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  desiring  the  rest  to  follow 
in  all  haste,  he  continued  the  march  without  break  byMendhdpur  and  ■ 
came  in  sight  of  the  Mardthds  at  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
as  they  were  moving  off  the  ground.  The  enemy  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  and,  though  unable  to  avoid  a 
conflict,  they  were  not  without  time  to  prepare  for  it.  The  Peshwa, 
who  did  not  consider  himself  safe  in  a  palanquin,  mounted  a  horse, 
and  fled  in  haste  with  a  sufficient  guard,  leaving  Bdpu  Gokhale  with  - 
eight  to  ten  thousand  horse  to  cover  his  retreat,  and,  if  possible,  to 
save  the  baggage.  Before  leaving  AshtaBdjir^v  taunted  Gokhale  for 
allowing  the  army  to  be  surprised;  Gokhale  replied  that  he  might 
rest  assured  his  rear  would  be  guarded.  Probably  thinking  the  entire 
Fourth  Division  with  its  baggage  was  advancing  Gokhale  further 
assured  BAjirav  that  he  would  amuse  General  Smith  who  would,  as 
usual,  open  his  guns.  When  the  British  cavalry  alone  were  discovered 
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moving  over  the  hill,  Gokhale  was  forced  to  make  other  dispositions,^ 
His  friends  advised  him  to  retire  for   support   and  return    better 
prepared  to  meet  the  British.     He  replied,  Whatever  is  to  be  done 
must  ba  done  here.     His  force  was   divided  into   several  bodies, 
■which  made  a  show  of  supporting  each  other.    Between  them  and  the 
British  cavalry  was  a  difficult  streamlet  which  the  attacking  body- 
must  cross.     Meanwhile  General  Smith's    corps  was    advancing  in 
regimental  columns  of  threes  at  forming  distance,  the  two  squadrons 
of  His  Majesty's  22nd  Dragoons  in  the  centre,  the  7th  Madras  Native 
Cavalry  on  the  right,  and  the  2nd  on  the  left.     On  the  outer  flanks, 
a  little  retired,  were  the  Bombay  Horse  artillery  and  gallopper  guns, 
the  Horse  artillery    under  Captain  Pierce  on   the  right,   and    the 
gallopper  guns  under  Captain  Frith  on  the  left.     Thus  disposed  they 
approached  the  Marathas,  and  were    about  to  form  when  Gokhale, 
with  a  body  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  with  several  en- 
signs, advanced    from  opposite  the  left,  cleared  the  streamlet,  and, 
delivering  a  Volley  from  matchlocks  as  they   passed,   charged  ob- 
liquely across  the  front  to  the  place  where  the  7  th  Cavalry  were  un- 
prepared to  receive  them.  About  threetroops  were  imperfectly  formed. 
These  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  advanced  through  broken  ground 
and  ravines,  as  the  enemy  circled  round  their  right  flank,  to  which 
they  couched  their   lances  and  gained  the  rear.     This  mancBuvre 
threatened  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  22nd  Dragoons  who  were 
then  engaged  to  the  front.     But  Major  Dawes,  with  the  presence  of 
mind  of   an  old  soldier,  threw  back  the  right  troops  and  bringing 
forward  the  left,  charged  in  turn.     Gokhale  was  foremost  to  receive 
the  attack,  and  met   in  conflict  a  young  officer  of  the  Dragoons, 
Lieutenant  Warrand,  who  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  him  a 
wound  on  the  shoulder.     Gokhale  had  many  more  antagonists  and 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  corps  with  three  pistol-shot  wounds  and  two 
sabre-cuts  covering  his  head  with  his  shawl  as  he  fell.^    He  fought  ■ 
•bravely  to  the  last,   dying,  as  he  had  promised,  with   his    sword 
in  his  hand.     His  person  was  large,  his  features  fine  and  manly, 
and    his    complexion    nearly    fair.     He  wore   on  the  morning  of 
the  action  a   rich   dress  of  gold  kinhhdb,  with   a  pearl   necklace, 
diamond  earrings,   and  a    turban  ornament   of    immense    value.^ 
General  Smith  was  on  the  right  as  the  enemy  made  their  charge, 
and,    before    he    could    quit    that  position,    received   a  sabre-cut 
on   the  back  of  his  head.     In  the  confused  mixture  of  dragoons, 
native  cavalry,  and  enemy's  horse,  the  2nd  Cavalry  formed  on  the 
left  and  threw  out  a  squadron  which  checked  some  parties  of  the 
enemy  who  were  still  in  the  rear  of  the  other  regiments.     The  fall  of 
their  chief  deprived  the  Mdrathds  of  hope,  and  they  fled  towards 
the   left,  in  which  direction  their  main  body,  who  had  never  come 
into  action,  left  the  field  pursued  by  the  2nd  Cavalry.     A  squadron  of 
this  corps  were  met  by  a  band  of  Marathas,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Raja  of  Sd,td,ra  and  his  brother  and  mother  all  of  whom  voluntarily 
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sought  British   protection.     The  remaining  regiments,  as  soon- as 
they  recovered  a  little  order,  joined  in  the  pursuit.     In  the  hollow 
beyond  the  village  of  Ashta  they  found  a  body  of  hqrse   which  had 
never  been  engaged  and  still  made  a  show  of  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  baggage.    These  fled  on  a  nearer  approach  ;  and  twelve  elephants 
fifty-seven  camels  and  many  palanquins  fell  into  the  pursuBrs'  hands. 
The  enemy  were  followed  about  five  miles  and  completely  scattered. 
The   horse  artillery  on  the  right  had  been  ordered  in  the   first 
instance  not  to  fire   as    it  would  prevent  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  difficulties   of  the  ground  opposed  their 
subsequent  passage  of  the  streamlet  in  time  to  be  brought  into 
action.     The  gallopper  guns  on  the  left  found  greater  facility   of 
crossing  and  opened  with  some  effect.     The  enemy  lost  about  two 
hundred  killed,  including  some  chiefs  besides  Gokhale,  while  the 
British  loss  amounted  to  no  more  than  fourteen  Europeans  and  five 
Native  cavalry  killed  and  wounded.     The  cavalry  returned  to  the 
field  of  action,  and  encamped  near  Ashta  where  they  were  rejoined 
by  the   infantry   and   baggage   from   the  rear.     Thus  closed  this 
brilliant  afEair,  which,  with  little  loss,  freed  the  Sd,tdra  family,  and 
completely  ended  the  enterprise  of  the  Peshwa's  horse.^ 

About  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Ashta,  during  which 
the  Peshwa's  Sdtdra  strongholds  were  reduced,  Shx)ld,pur  was  again 
the  seat  of  severe  fighting.  After  reducing  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bombay  Karndtak  General  Munro  marched  towards  the  Bhima 
between  which  and  the  Ghatprabha  the  Peshwa's  choicest  infantry 
and  guns  were  camped.  General  Munro's  army  was  not  strong 
enough  to  enable  him  to  push  on  the  war.  On  the  19th  of  AprU  he 
was  joined  at  Nagar  Manoli  in  North  Belgaum  by  General  Pritzler's 
division  of  the  reserve  force  from  SAt^ra.  This  force  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  artillery  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalrymple;  the 
European  flank  battalion  composed  of  the  flower  of  four  regiments, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  in  a  state 
of  regularity  a  corps  composed  of  various  details,  under  Major 
Giles'  command,  had  been  as  remarkable  for  their  discipline  and 
order  as  for  their  gallantry  ;  the  four  companies  of  Rifles,  the  second 
battalion  of  the  22nd  Native  Infantry,  the  second  battalion  of  the 
7th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  a  detachment  of  Pioneers.  Two 
much -needed  iron  eighteen  pounder'  guns,  and  two  mortars  were 
likewise  brought  from  the  Bombay  battering  train.  With  this 
force  General  Munro  marched  north,  passed  Gherdi  about  twelve 
miles  south-east  of  Sangola,  and  arrived  at  Siddpur  on  the  Bhima 
which  was  crossed  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  approach  of  Munro's 
force  compelled  the  Peshwa's  troops  to  fall  back  on  Sholdpur  to 
make  their  final  stand.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  British  force 
crossed  the  Sina  at  PAtri  and  on  the  9th  took  up  ground  within 
two  miles  of  the  Mardtha  position,  which  General  Munro  immediate- 
ly under    a  continual  fire    closely    reconnoitred.      A    summons. 
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with  an  offer  of  terms,  had  been  sent  forward  by  a  native  officer 
Chensing,  subheddr  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  4th  Regiment.  His 
singular  intelligence  aijd  address  had  in  many  cases  enabled  Chensing 
to  induce  garrisons  to  come  to  terms.  On  this  occasion,  in  spite 
of  the  holiness  of  his  flag,  Chensing'  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the 
Arabs  under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Nothing  remained  but  to  begin 
the  siege. 

The  ShoKpur  fort  is  an  oblong  of  large  area,  with  a  wall  and 
faussebraye  or  rampart-mound  of  substential  masonry  flanked  by 
capacious  round  towers,  A  broad  and  deep  wet  ditch  encircles  the 
place,  and  the  north  and  east  sides  are  covered  by  a  large  town 
surrounded  by  a  good  wall  and  divided  into  two  parts  of  which  one 
is  close  to  the  fort.  To  the  south,  communicating  with  the  ditch, 
a  lake,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  mound,  formed  a  respectable 
breastwork  to  the  Mar^tha  position  under  the  walls.  Their  force 
thus  strongly  posted  amounted  to  2000  Arabs,  1500  Rohilds,  1000 
Sidis,  700  Gosdvis,  5000  infantry,  and  1500  cavalry.  Major 
DePinto,  a  country  born  European,  commanded  the  regular  infantry, 
and  Ganpatr^v  Pense  was  the  hereditary  commandant  of  the  Peshwa's 
artillery.^  Nothing  effective  could  be  attempted  against  the  fort 
while  the  covering  army  continued  unbroken,  and  to  hazard  an  attack 
on  the  army  without  gaining  possession  of  the  works  on  which  it 
leaned  was  useless.  General  Munro  accordingly  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  reduction  of  the  town.  Finding  that  the  walls  were  not 
so  high  or  the  ditch  so  deep  as  to  make  it  impracticable  he  resolv- 
ed to  try  and  take  the  town  by  escalade.  At  throe  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  May,  the  British  troops  chosen  for  the  attack  began  to 
get  under  arms.  The  second  battalion  of  the  12th  Madras  and  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  7th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  except  their  flank 
companies,  remained  in  charge  of  the  camp  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fraser.  The  remaining  troops  were  formed  in  the  following 
order.  For  the  escalade  of  the  town  walls,  under  the  general  orders 
of  Colonel  Hewitt,  two  columns  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newall  and  Major  Giles,  each  composed  of  two  European  flank 
companies,  two  companies  of  rifles,  one  incomplete  battalion  of  Native 
Infantry,  and  one  company  of  Pioneers.  For  the  support  of  the 
escalading  force,  a  reserve,  under  the  personal  command  of 
General  Pritzler,  consisted  of  a  squadron  and  a  half  of  dragoons 
with  gallopper  guns,  two  European  flank  companies,  four  native  flank 
companies,  four  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  The  escalading 
columns  took  up  positions  lOOO  yards  from  the  point  of  attack 
till  the  day  broke.  At  daybreak  they  moved  briskly  forward 
preceded  by  the  Pioneers  carrying  scaling  ladders,  while  the  reserve, 
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from  a  position  opposite  the  same  face,  opened  a  smart  fire  on  the 
front  and  flanking  defences.  The  ladders  were  planted  with 
promptitude ;  and  the  heads  of  both  columns  topped  the  walls  at  the 
same  moment.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  men  were  formed 
by  each  column,  the  towers  to  the  right  and  left  were  taken,  parties 
were  sent  to  open  the  gate,  and  the  whole  foi'ce  entered.  The 
right  column,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Newall,  followed  the  course 
of  the  wall  by  the  right ;  and,  having  gained  the  wall  which  diridea 
the  town,  occupied  three  large  houses  in  the  quarter  close  to  the 
fort.  Major  Giles  with  the  left  column,  which  was  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Hewitt,  separated  into  two  parts  of  which  one  kept  along 
the  wall  on  the  left,  and  the  other  advanced  up  the  central  street  to 
the  opposite  end  after  forcing  the  gate  which  divided  the  town. 
The  outer  gate  was  also  forced  and  the  columns,  both  parts  of 
which  here  rejoined,  passed  through  and,  by  detaching  a  company  of 
European  grenadiers,  dislodged  a  party  of  the  enemy  posted  in  a 
neighbouring  suburb.  Meanwhile  outside  of  the  town  Ganpatrdv 
left  his  position  near  the  fort,  and,  passing  round  by  the  eastern 
side,  placed  himself  with  seven  guns  and  a  respectable  body  of. 
horse  and  foot  opposite  the  re,serve  on  which  he  immediately  opened 
fire.  General  Munro,  finding  himself  too  weak  in  men  to  storm  this 
position  and  with  too  few  guns  to  silence  the  fire,  withdrew  the 
reserve  under  the  wall  of  the  town  and  sent  to  Colonel  Hewitt 
for  a  reinforcement.  Before  the  reinforcement  came,  one  of  the 
enemy's  tumbrils  blew  up  and  the  order  was  given  to  attack  with 
the  bayonet.  General  Pritzler  headed  the  dragoons,  and  Colonel 
Dalrymple  the  infantry,  joined  by  the  artillerymen  from  the 
guns,  while  General  Munro  then  fifty-seven  years  old  directed 
the  charge  in  person  vociferously  cheered  by  the  Europeans,  whose 
delight  at  the  veteran's  presence  among  them  excused  the  noisy 
freedom  of  their  greeting.  Meanwhile  the  Marathd,s  lost  their 
commander,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and  their  second  in  command 
who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot.  They  began  to  draw  off  their 
guns,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  three  of  them  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  reserve,  while  their  foot  were  driven  into  a  garden 
and  enclosures  from  which  they  were  dislodged  by  Colonel  Newall 
with  a  body  of  Europeans  and  rifles  from  the  town.  In  retreating 
to  their  original  position  near  the  fort  the  Mardthds  passed  the 
south  gate  of  the  town,  from  which  Colonel  Hewitt  ran  out  a  field 
piece  and  opening  suddenly  on  them  caused  much  annoyance. 
A  gate  leading  into  the  inner  town  was  taken  by  a  company  of  the 
69th  Eegiment  and  three  companies  of  Native  Infantry.  But  as 
the  range  of  their  position  was  found  by  one  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
the  gate  was  abandoned  and  the  troops  confined  to  the  main  street 
and  the  avenues  leading  into  it.  The  enemy  kept  possession  of  the 
parts  of  the  town  which  their  matchlocks  could  reach  from  the  fort. 
The  reserve  returned  to  camp  which  had  meanwhile  been  moved 
from  the  west  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  was  here  joined  by 
Dull  KhAn  an  officer  in  the  Nizd,m's  service  with  eight  hundred' 
irregulars  of  whom  three  hundred  were  horse.     During  the  day 
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the  garrison  made  some  faint  attempts  to  extend  their  possession 
of  the  town.  As  these  efforts  proved  unsuccessful,  their  friends 
outside  seemed  anxious  to  quit  their  position  which  the  events  of  the 
morning  had  made  unsafe.  As  soon  as  this  movement  was  known 
in  the  camp,  the  detachment  of  dragoons  and  as  many  auxiliary 
torse,  with  the  two  gallopper  guns,  were  ordered  out  under  General 
Pritzler  ;  and  Duli  Khdn's  horse  was  directed  to  follow  with  all  speed. 
The  MarAthds  had  left  their  guns  that  their  flight  might  not  be 
checked  and  had  fled  seven  miles  before  they  were  overtaken.  The 
galloppers  opened  on  their  rear  with  grape,  while  a  half-squadron 
took  ground  on  each  flank  of  the  retreating  column,  which  maintained 
an  unsteady  matchlock  fire.  When  the  half  squadron  came 
in  contact  with  the  enemy,  the  guns  limbered  up,  and  followed 
as  a  reserve  with  the  remaining  half  squadron  and  Duli  Khan's 
horse  till  these  likewise  and  the  auxiliary  horse  joined  in  the 
general  destruction.  Before  nigrht  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sina  the  force  was  completely  dispersed.  Nearly  a 
thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Those  who  remained 
sought  their  homes  in  small  parties  of  ten  or  fifteen,  many  of  them 
wounded.     The  cavalry  were  back  in  their  lines  by  ten  at  night. 

After  the  attack  on  the  town  no  time  was  lost  in  beginning- 
operations  against  the  fort.  The  southern'  face  was  chosen  as 
the  most  favourable  for  an  approach,  as  on  that  side  there 
was  considerable  cover,  and  as  the  ditch  there  was  partially  dry. 
On  the  11th  a  battery  of  one  mortar,  one  howitzer,  and  two 
six-poanders,  was  established  behind  the  dam  of  the  lake  to  keep 
the  enemy  within  the  walls,  and  to  cover  the  working  parties 
and  advanced  posts.  This  battery  was  enlarged  on  the  same 
evening  by  three  additional  mortars  which  opened  on  the 
following  morning  with  some  effect.  On  the  13th  an  approach 
was  made  towards  the  forb,  and,  under  cover  of  the  fire,  the 
beginning  of  a  breaching  battery  was  laid,  from  the  mortars  and 
six-pounders,  the  practice  from  which  was  so  admirable  as  to  silence 
the  enemy  at  many  points.  An  enfilading  or  raking  battery  was  also 
marked  out  for  two  twelve-pounders  and  six-pounders  and  was  half 
finished  towards  evening,  while  the  garrison  were  busily  employed  in 
throwing  up  retrenchments.  This  as  well  the  breaching  battery 
was  completed  daring  the  night ;  and  both  opened  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  with  unremitting  vigour.  By  noon  the  breach  of  the 
outer  wall  was  reported  practicable ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy,  viewing  the  rapid  progress  which  had  been  made,  sent  to 
demand  terms.  They  were  promised  security  for  themselves  and 
their  private  property,  and  on  these  terms  marched  out  on  the  following 
morning.  The  principal  officers  received  passports  to  proceed  to 
Poona  and  the  troops  dispersed  to  their  homes.  In  the  fort  were 
thirty-seven  one  to  forty-two  pounders,  including  eleven  field 
guns.  There  were  also  thirty-nine  one  to  three-pounder  wall- 
pieces.  The  reduction  of  this  important  fort  deprived  Bajird,v's 
troops  of  their  last  rallying-point  in  the  Bombay  Karndtak ;  while 
the  losses  they    had   suffered   during    the   operations   completely 
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disheartened  all  abettors  of  his  cause.  The  loss  of  the  British 
troops  as  of  the  enemy  occurred  almost  entirely  on  the  10th  and 
amounted  to  102  men  including  four  ofiBcers.^ 

The  fall  6f  Shold,pur  brought  the  whole  district  under  the  British 
Government.  Since  1818  the  peace  of  the  district  has  remained 
unbroken. 


1  Slacker's  Maritha  Wax,  300  -  304  j  Gleig's  Life  of  Munro,  I.  49S-  498.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  men  kiUed  and  wounded  at  ShoUpur  between  the  10th  and  the  15tli 
of  May  1818  ; 

British  Loss  at  Sholdpur,  1818. 


Corps. 

KiLLXB. 

WonKDBD, 

i 

1 

1 
1 

<5 
g 

1 

.S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

His  Majesty's  32i>d  Light  Dra- 
goons         

Ai-tillery  DetMhmenb     

His  Majesty's  Flank  Battalion... 

Rifle  Detachment  .',        

1st  Battalion  4th  Eegt.  Madras 
N.I 

1st    Ditto  7tb  do..  Bombay  do. 

2nd  Ditto  9th  do.  Madras    do. 

Engineeirs    ...       -^ 

TotaJ    ... 

i 
"i 

3 

3 

1 
4 

1 

"i 

1 

i 

7 

37 
8 

9 

1 
16 

i 

3 

16 

4 

s 

11 

1 

a 

1 

77 

1 

3 

16 

4 

The  ofiScers  wounded  were  Captain  Middleton,  H.  M.  22nd  Light  Dragoonsv 
Lieutenants  Maxtone  and  Eobertson  2nd  Battalion  9th  Begiment,  and  Lieutenant 
Wahab  acting  in  the  Engineer's  Bepaitment.    Blacker's  Mar^tha  War,  467<. 
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CHAPTEE    YIII. 

THE    LAND.^ 

The  lands  of  the  district  of  SholApur  have  been  gained  by 
conquest,  cession,  lapse,  and  exchange.  On  the  overthrew  of  the 
Peshwa  in  1818,  261  villages,  ninety-two  in  Sholapur,  123  in  B^rsi, 
twenty-eight  in  Madha,  eight  in  Karmala,  and  ten  in  Pandharpur 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  In  1822,  His 
Highness  the  Nizdm,  by  a  treaty  dated  the  12th  of  December  1822, 
ceded  232  villages,  thirty-eight  in  Sholdpur,  fifty-five  in  Madha,  113 
in  Karmdla,  and  twenty-six  in  Pandharpur.  In  1828,  on  the  death 
of  Daulatrdv  Sindia,  two  villages  in  Madha  lapsed  to  Government, 
In  1839  on  the  death  of  the  Nipani  chief  eleven  villages  in 
ShoMpur  lapsed  to  Government.  In  1842  on  the  death  of  the  chief 
of  the  fourth  share  of  the  Miraj  state  five  villages,  two  in  M^dha, 
two  in  Karmala,  and  one  in  Pandharpur,  lapsed  to  Government, 
In  1845  on  the  death  of  the  Soni  chief  three  villages,  two  in  Madha 
and  one  in  Pandharpur,  lapsed  to  Government.  In  1848,  on  the 
death  of  the  Eaja  of  S^tara,  188  villages,  forty-four  in  Pandharpur^ 
seventy-five  in  S^ngola,  and  sixty-nine  in  Malsiras  lapsed  to 
Government.  In  the  same  year  (1848)  on  the  death  of  the  Tdsgaon 
chief  two  villages  in  Pandhai-pur  lapsed  to  Government.  In  L868 
His  Highness  Holkar,  under  Government  Eesolution  4470  dated 
the  2Sth  of  November  1868,  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  ceded  one 
village  in  Pandharpur.  In  1870,  His  Highness  the  Nizam,  under 
Government  Resolution  3519  dated  the22ndof  Julyl870,in  exchange 
for  other  lands,  ceded  eleven  villages  in  Sholapur. 

The  revenue  administration  of  the  district  is  entrusted  to  an  oflScer 
styled  Collector,  on  a  yearly  pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27,900).  This  ofl5cer, 
who  is  also  Political  Agent,  district  magistrate,  district  registrar, 
and  executive  head  of  the  district,  is  helped  in  his  work  of  general 
supervision  by  a  staff  of  four  assistants  of  whom  two  are  covenanted 
and  two  nncovenanted  servants  of  Government.  The  sanctioned 
yearly  salaries  of  the  covenanted  assistants  range  from  £384  to  £1080 
(Rs.  3840  to  Rs.  1 0,800)  and  those  of  the  uncovenanted  assistants  from 
£360  to  £720  (Rs.  3600  to  Rs.  7200).  For  fiscal  and  other  administra- 
tive purposes,  the  lands  under  the  Collector's  charge  are  distributed 
over  seven  sub-divisions.    Four  of  these  are  generally  entrusted  to 
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'  Materials  ior  the  Land  History  of  ShoUpur  chiefly  include,  besides  elaborate 
survey  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W,  Scott  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  the  Survey 
Beports  contained  in  Bom,  Gov.  Sel,  CL. 
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the  covenanted  assistant  collectors  and  three  to  one  of  the 
nncovenanted  assistants  styled  district  deputy  collector.  As  a  rule 
no  sub-division  is  kept  by  the  Collector  under  his  own  direct 
supervision.  The  other  nncovenanted  assistant,  styled  the  head- 
quarter or  huzur  deputy  collector,  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  treasury.  These  officers  are  also  magistrates  and  those  who  have 
revenue  charge  of  portions  of  the  district  have,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Collector,  the-chief  management  of  the  different  administrative 
bodies,  local  fund  and  municipal  committees,  within  the  limits  of 
their  revenue  charges. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistant  and 
deputy  collectors,  the  revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal  sub-division  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  mdmlatddr.  These 
functionaries  who  are  also  entrusted  with  magisterial  powers  have 
yearly  salaries  varying  from  £180  to  £300  (Rs.  1800  -  3000). 

In  revenue  and  police  matters  the  charge  of  the  6G3  Government 
villages  is  entrusted  to  814  headmen  or  pdtils  of  whom  three  are 
stipendiary  and  811  hereditary.  Of  the  stipendiary  headmen  one 
only  performs  revenue  duties  and  two  police  and  revenue  duties. 
Of  the  hereditary  headmen  147  perform  revenue,  143  police,  and  521 
both  revenue  and  police  duties.  The  headman's  yearly  endowments 
depend  on  the  revenue  of  the  village  and  consist  partly  of  cash 
payments  and  partly  of  remission  of  land  assessment.  The  cash 
emoluments  vary  from  125.  (Rs.  6)  to  £21  5s.  (Rs.  212J)  and  average 
about  £3  15s.  8d.  (Rs.  37  as.  13^),  while  the  remissions  from  land 
assessment  range  from  Is.  (8  as.)  to  £37  19s.  (Rs.  379|)  and  average 
about  ,10s.  8id.  (Rs.  5  as.  5^).  Of  £3515  (Rs.  35,150)  the  total 
yearly  charge  on  account  of  village  headmen,  £3080  (Rs.  30,800)  are 
paid  in  cash  and  £435  (Rs.  4350)  are  met  by  grants  of  land  and  by 
remissions  of  assessment  on  land.  To  keep  the  village  accounts, 
draw  up  statistics,  and  help  the  village  headmen  there  is  a  body  of 
626  village  accountants  or  kulkarnis.  Of  these  nine  are  stipendiary 
iand  617  are  hereditary.  Bach  has  an  average  charge  of  one  village 
containing  about  930  people  and  yielding  an  average  yearly  revenue 
of  about  £163  (Rs.  1630).  Their  pay  is  not  fixed  once  for  all  but 
is  revised  after  thirty  years.  At  present  the  yearly  cash  allowance 
amounts  to  £4672  (Rs.  46,720).  The  accountant's  yearly  pay  varies 
from  £1  13s.  to  £20  5s.  (Rs.  16^-202^)  and  averages  about  £7  9s. 
2d.  (Rs.  74f ). 

Under  the  headmen  and  the  accountants  are  the  village  servants 
with  a  total  strength  of  1173.  These  men  are  liable  both  for 
revenue  and  police  duties.  They  are  Musalmdns  or  Hindus  of  the 
Koli,  Mhd,r,  and  Mdng  castes.  The  total  yearly  grant  for  the  support 
of  this  establishment  amounts  to  £1649  (Rs.  16,490)  being  £l  8s. 
1  |d.  (Rs.  14  as.  ^J)  to  each  man  or  a  cost  to  each  village  of  £2  9s.  9d. 
'(Rs.  24|).  Of  this  charge  £294  (Rs.  2940)  are  paid  in  cash  and 
£1355  (Rs.  13,550)  are  met  by  grants  of  land. 

In  alienated  villages  the  village  officers  and  servants  are  paid  by 
the  alienees  and  perform  both  revenue  and  poHce  duties  for 
Government. 
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The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  esfcablisHmerifcs  may  be  thus      Chapter  VIII* 
summarised  :  The  Land. 

Sholdpur  Village  Establishments,  1884-  a 

1884.' 


Headmen    

Accountants 
Servants     

Total    ... 

£ 
3515 
4672 
1649 

Ea. 
35,150 
46,720 
16,490 

0836 

98,360 

This  is  equal  to  a  charge  of  £14  16s.  8|d  (Rs.  148  as.  5§)  avillagei 
or  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue. 

Before  1869,  when  the  present  (1884)  district  of  ShoMpur  was 
formed,  its  subdivisions  were  frequently  transferred  from  one  district 
to  another.  Of  the  seven  sub-divisions  included  in  the  present 
district,  Pandharpur  and  Sangola  were  in  Sdtdira  until  1864  and 
Md,lsiras  until  1875.^  Before  1838  the  northern  sub-division  of 
Karmd.la  was  in  Ahmadnagar  and  the  central  sub-division  of 
MohoP  was  in  Poena;  and  the  eastern  and  southern  sub-divisions 
of  Bdrsi  and  ShoMpur  more  than  once  passed  from  Ahmadnagar  to 
Poona  and  from  Poona  to  Ahmadnagar.  In  1888  the  sub-divisions 
of  Sholapur,  Barsi,  Mohol,  Mddha,  Karmd,la,  Indi,  Hippargi,  and 
MuddebiMl,  formed  a  coUectorate  styled  ShoMpur  which  was 
abolished  in  1864.  In  1869  th&  sub-divisions  of  ShoMpur,  Bd,rsi, 
Mohol,  Md,dha,  and  Karmala  together  with  Pandharpur  and  Sd,ngola 
were  formed  into  the  present  (1884)  ShoMpur  district  which  in 
1875  received  from  Satara  the  addition  of  Malsiras.^ 


Changes, 
1818-1875. 


•  SAngola  and  MAlsiras  were  formed  between  1862  and  1864  out  of  Pandharpur  and 
KhatAv  in  Sdt^ra. 

2  Afterwards  Mohol  and  Mddha,  and  now  (1884)  MAdha. 

'  The  following  are  the  available  notices  of  these  changes.  In  1819  some 
sub-divisions  were  made  over  from  Ahmadnagar  to  Poona  (Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50 
of  1822,  164  ;  see  East  India  Papers,  III.  795).  In  1819-20  Bdrsi  was  a  sub-division 
of  Ahmadnagar.  (Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  161).  Between  1820  and  1822 
BArsi  was  attached  to  the  sub-collectorate  of  Sholdpur  and  in  return  for  those  ceded 
to  the  NizAm,  Ahmadnagar  received  the  pargands  of  Karmdla  and  Korti.  (East 
India  Papers,  IV.  728).  In  1822-23  that  part  of  the  Sholdpur  sub-coUeotorate  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  river  Bhima  was  transferred  to  Ahmadnagar.  (Bom.  Gov. 
Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  501).  In  1824-25  the  Sholdpur  sub-collectorate  consisting  of 
Sholdpur,  Mohol,  Bdrsi,  Karmdla,  and  Korti  was  subordinate  to  Ahmadnagar. 
(Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  123  of  1825,  8,  17).  About  this  time  it  was  found  that  the 
districts  were  not  well  managed  .by  sub-collectors  and  the  proposal  to  make  Sholdpur 
a  coUectorate  was  sanctioned  (18th  February  1825),  the  subdivisions  being  Bdrsi, 
Karmdla,  Korti,  Sholdpur,  Mohol,  Indi,  and  Muddebihdl.  (Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec. 
123  of  1825,  519,  535,  550).  In  November  1826  the  coUectorate  was  aboUshed,  Indi, 
Muddebihdl,  Sholdpur,  and  Mohol  being  transferred  to  Poona,  and  Bdrsi  Karmdla 
and  Korti  to  Ahmadnagar.  (Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  174  of  1827,  403  ;  and  Rec.  207  of 
1828,  501,  503,  505).  In  October  1829  the  Sholdpur  sub-division  was  transferred 
from  Poona  to  Ahmadnagar  and  Indi  and  Muddebihdl  from  Poona  to  Dhdrwdr ; 
and  in  March  1830  Ahmadnagar  was  made  a  principal  coUectorate  with  a  sub-collector 
at  Sholdpur,  (Rev.  Rec.  352  of  1831,  2,  102).  In  January  1831  the  sub-divisions  of 
Bdrsi  and  Sholdpur  were  transferred  from  Ahmadnagar  to  Poona.  (Rev.  Rec.  406 
of  1832,  235).  In  1831-32  Sholdpur,  Bdrsi,  and  Mohol  were  in  Poona  and  formed  a 
sub-collectorate  (Rev.  Rec.  484  of  1833,  31,  and  Rec.  694  of  1836,  313)  ;  and  Poona  was 
made  a  principal  coUectorate  and  Ahmadnagar  reduced  to  be  a  coUectorate,  -Karmdla 
and  Korti  remaining  sub-divisions  of  Ahmadnagar.  (Rev.  Rec.  408  of  1832,  43,45, 
49,  and  Rec.  548  of  1834,  52).    In  1835-36  Sholdpur  was  a  sub-ooUecfcorate  subordinate 
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These  territorial  changes  show  that  during  the  first  twenty  years 
(1818-1838)  of  British  rule,  the  present  (1884)  district  of  ShoMpur 
was  partly  in  Satara  a  native  state,  which  lapsed  in  1848,  and  partly 
in  the  British  districts  of  Poena  and  Ahmadnagar,  The  revenue 
history  of  British  ShoMpur  during  this  period  differs  little  from  the 
history  of  Ahmadnagar,  and. still  less  from  that  of  Poona  as  more 
of  Sholapur  was  in  Poona  than  in  Ahmadnagar.  As  was  the  case 
in  Poona  and  Ahmadnagar  after  a  few  years  of  rapid  advance  the 
chief  characteristics  subsequent  to  1825  were  low  prices,  heavy 
assessment,  and  large  remissions. 

The  kamdl  rates^  remained  in  force  till  1830  when,  as  Sholdpur 
for  some  years  had  been  steadily  deteriorating,  they  were  replaced 
by  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement.  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  from 
its  errors,  its  excessive  rates,  and  also  from  the  very  bad  seasons 
which  followed  its  introduction,  broke  down  ;  short  or  ukti  and  lease 
or  kauli^  rates  were  granted  between  1836  and  1839  ;  and  in  1840 
the  thirty  years'  revenue  survey  settlement  was  begun  by  Captain 
Wingate.  la  the  ShoMpur  sub-division  the  approximate  average 
acre  rates  were  under  the  Musalmdn  tankha  Is.  l^d.  (9  as.),  under 
the  Maratha  kamdl  Is.  T^d.  (13^  as.),  under  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement 
of  1830  Is.  bid.  (11|  as.),  and  under  the  survey  settlement  of  1840 
9|d  (6y2  ^^•)-  ^^^  average  collections  under  the  Mardtha  kamdl 
were  at  the  rate  of  Is.  S^d.  (10-^^  as.),  the  average  collections  under 
Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  were  at  the  rate  of  Is.  l|c?.  (9^  as.),  and  the 
average  collections  under  the  survey  settlement  were  at  the  rate  of 
9|c?.  {6x2  o^-)-^  During  the  twenty  years  ending  1838  the  condition 
of  the  Sholapur  district  was  no  less  distressed  than  that  of  Poona. 
The  revenue  survey  was  begun  in  Sholapur  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  officiers  as  in  Poona.  In  Poona  the  first  survey 
settlement  was  introduced  into  Inddpur  between  1836  and  1838 
and  in  Sholapur  the  first  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into 
Mohol-Mdidha  in  1839-40.  The  following  are  the  leading  details  of 
the  Mohol-M^dha  settlement. 

In  1839-40  after  completingthe  settlement  of  IndSpur  now  in  Poona, 
Lieutenants  Wingate  and  Davidson  introduced  the  survey  settlement 


to  Poona.  It  included  the  sub-divisions  of  ShoMpu^,  BArsi,  Mohol,  and  Mddha  a 
part  of  the  old  Mohol  subdivision.  (Rev.  Rec.  772 of  1837, 101, 123).  In  1838  ShoUpur 
was  made  a  coUectorate  including  the  sub-divisions  of  ShoUpur,  Bd,rsi,  Mohol,  Mddha, 
KarmAla,  Indi,  Hippargi,  and  Muddebiha.  (Rev.  Rec.  1098  of  1840,  3  and  Kec. 
1243  of  1841,  40).  In  1864  the  ShoMpur  coUectorate  which  stretched  from  Korti  to 
NAlatvAd  on  the  river  Krishna  some  forty  miles  south  of  BijApur  was  abolished  ;  its 
southern  sub-divisions  of  Indi,  Hippargi,  Mangoli,  and  MuddebihAl  were  taken  from 
it  to  form  the  new  coUectorate  of  KaUdgi  now_  (1884)  styled  Bij^pnr ;  and  the 
remaining  sub-divisions  with  the  "SAtdra  sub-divisions  of  Pandharpur  and  SAngola 
formed  the  sub-coUeotorate  of  SholApur.  In  August  1869  this  sub-ooUectorate  was 
raised  to  be  a  junior  coUectorate  and  the  SAtira  sub-division  of  MAlsiras  was  added 
to  it  in  1875.     The  coUectorate  so  formed  is  the  present  (1884)  ShoMpur  district. 

1  The  Muhammadan  or  tanhha  rates  of  assessment  were  superseded  during  the 
latter  years  of  Mardtha  rule  by  what  were  known  as  the  kamdl  rates  which  included 
cesses  of  various  kinds.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  254. 

2  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL,  61,  184,   335,  427.  '  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  254-255. 
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into  Madha  and  Mohol.^      Until  three  years  before  this  settlement 
these    two    village  groups    had    formed  the  single  sub-division  of 
Mohol.^    In  1822-23  the  Mohol  group  of  villages  yielded  a  revenue 
of  about  £4950  (Rs.  49,500)  on  a  cultivated  area  of  about  78,000  acres. 
Between  1822  and  1826  tillage  spread  to  85,000  acres,  but  collections 
fell  to  about  £3700  (Rs.  37,000) .     Of  these  four  years,  1824-25  was  a 
year  of  famine  whose  memory  remained  in  1871,  and  in  which  of  a 
rental  of  £6300  (Rs.  63,000),  only  £850  (Rs.  8500)  were  collected.* 
After  1825  a  decline  in  tillage  set  in  and  steadily  continued  till  in 
1832-33  tillage  had  fallen  to  56,000  acres.     Like  1824-25,  1832-33 
was    a    year  of   famine   when    the    collections    were  about  £850 
(Rs.  8500).    By  1838-39  the   revenue  had  risen   to   about   £4500 
(Rs.  45,000).     Of  the  villages  of  the  Mohol-M^dha  group,  complete 
returns   were   available   only  for  the   Mohol  villages.     The  state 
of  the  Md,dha  villages  was  in  every  way  so  much  like  the  state 
of    the  Mohol  villages   that    the    Mohol    details    may    be    taken 
to    apply    to    both    the    groups.     In    the    Mohol    group    during 
the    seventeen    years    ending    1838-39,  the    tillage    area   roughly 
averaged    69,000    acres.    On    this    the    average    assessment    was 
£5356   ('Rs.  53,560)  that  is  an  average  acre  rate  of  Is.  6|d.  (12^  as.). 
The   collections  during  these  years   averaged  £3200  (Rs.  32,000) 
or  an  average    acre  rate  of    ll^d.    (7|  as.).      Even  this  reduced 
rate  seemed  to   press    too  heavily  on  the  landholders.*       Between 
1822-23  and  1835-36  tillage  declined  from  78,000  acres  in  1822-23 
to  57,000  acres  in  1835-36,  and  collections  from  £4950  (Rs.  49,500) 
to  £3000  (Rs.  30,000).    Lieutenant  Davidson  noticed  that  every  year 
of  large  collections  was  followed  by  a  decline  of  tillage  and  every  year 
of  low  collections  was  followed  by  a  spread  of  tillage.  In  the  absence 
of  any  record  of  the  character  of  the  different  seasons  included  in 
this  period  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  changes  in  tillage 
were  the  result  of  the  varying  seasons   and  how  far  they  were  due 
to  the  changes  in  the  collections.     As  in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan 
a  chief  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  Mohol-'Mddha   villages 
was  the   ruinous  fall  in  prices.     The  rupee  price  of  jvdri  which, 
excluding   the   famine  year   of  1824-25,  in  the  three  years  ending 
1825-26  averaged  80  pounds  (32  shers),  fell  to  260  pounds  (1 04  sher^ 
in  1826-27  and  in  1827-28,    and   between   1828-29  and  1838-39, 
except  in  the  famine  year  of  1832-33  when  it   rose  to  67J  pounds 
(27    shers),  varied   from    237^    to    122^   pounds  (95    to  49   shers) 
and  averaged  162^  pounds   (65  shers).  In  the  three  years  ending 
1838-39  the  price  was  steady    at  162J  pounds    (65  shers)  that  is 
about  half  as  high  as  during  the  three  years  ending  1825-26.^     The 
tillage,  collections,  and  price  details  are  :® 
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•  Lieut.  Wingate,  Surv.  Supt.   86  of  15  June  1839;  Lieut.   Davidaon,  Aast.  Supt. 
20th  May  1839  ;  Bom  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  47,  80. 

2  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  GL.  53.  .    ^ .         _     . ,      ,   „ 

'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.   109  and  the  survey  diagram  m  Lieut.  Davidaon's  Heport  of 
1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  84. 

*Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  109-110.      These  averages  differ  a  little  trom  those  which 
the  figures  in  the  Mohol  statement  give.  ,„„„.„        „       c,  ,  ^^    „ 

5  Diagram  in  Lieut.  Davidson's  Report  of  20th  May  1839,  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  CL.  80-91. 

"  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  84-85,  Survey  Diagrams. 
B  125-39 
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Mohol  Tillage  Collections  and  Produce  Prices 

,  18ZS- 

1839, 

Teak. 

TUIage. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Jv6H 
Eupee 
Prices. 

Yeae. 

tillage. 

Colleo- 
tions. 

Jvdri 
Eupee 
Prices. 

1822-23... 
1823-24... 
1824-26... 
1826-26... 
1826-27... 
1827-28... 
1828-29 ... 
1829-30  .. 
1830-31... 

Acres. 
78,000 
75,000 
84,000 
86,000 
72,600 
68,000 
76,000 
66,000 
68,000 

Es. 
49,600 
36,000 
8600 
37,000 
40,600 
26,000 
32,000 
20,000 
26,000 

Shers. 
31 
26 
19 
40 
104 
101 
95 
92 
60 

1831-32... 
1832-33... 
1833-84... 
1884-36... 
1836-36... 
1836-37... 
1837-38... 
1888-39... 

Acres. 
62,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
67,000 
62,000 
83,000 
90,000 

Es. 

39,600 
8500 
60,000 
43,000 
30,000 
48,000 
48,000 
46,000 

Shers. 
60 
27 
49 
68 
49 
66 
66 
66 

In  1836-37  short  or  uMi  rates  were  introduced  wMcli  were 
equivalent  to  the  remission  of  part  of  Mr.  Pringle's  assessment. 
The  result  of  these  remissions  in  the  Mohol  group  was  that  in 
the  three  years  ending  1838-39,  while  tillage  rose  from  62,000  to 
90,000  acres,  collections  fell  from  £4800  (Es.  48,000)  to  £4500 
(Rs.  45,000).! 

The  following  statement  shows  that  during  the  eighteen  years 
ending  1838-39  the  gross  yearly  rent  settlement  or  jamdbandi  of 
the  Mohol  and  Mddha  village  groups  varied  from  £13,343 
(Rs.  1,33,430)  in  1832-33  to  £19,758  (Rs.  1,97,580)  in  1822-23  and 
averaged  £16,968  (Rs.  1,69,680) ;  the  collections  varied  from  £3048 
(Rs.  30,480)  in  1832-33  to  £16,128  (Rs.  1,61,280)  in  1633-34  and 
averaged  £1 1,468  (Rs.  1,14,680)  j  and  the  percentage  of  collections 
varied  from  21  in  1824-25  to  97  in  1833-34  and  averaged  67.  The 
details  are:^ 

Mohol-Mddha  Revenue,  18S1- 1839. 


Yhar. 

Eent  Settmmeht. 

Collections.     1 

Land. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

Amount. 

Per 
Cent. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

1821-22 

1,68,395 

9481 

1,77,876 

1,16,674 

65 

1822-23 

1,86,600 

12,077 

1,97,677 

1,66,327 

79 

1823-24 

1,72,695 

9606 

1,82,201 

1,17,894 

64 

1824-25 

1,80,118 

4703 

1,84,821 

38,923 

21 

1826-26 

1,86,386 

8297 

1,93,683 

1,22,874 

63 

1826-27 

1,68,605 

8641 

1,67,046 

1,32,843 

79 

18iJ-28 

1,60,676 

8199 

1,68,875 

86,495 

64 

18i8-29 

1,60,644 

8311 

1,68,956 

1,08.640 

64 

1829-30 

1,46,000 

8351 

1,64,361 

69,379 

45 

1830-31 

1,63,176 

8658 

1,71,733 

84,031 

49 

1831-32 

1.44,637 

8266 

1,62,898 

1,28,691 

84 

1832-33 

1,26,870 

6668 

1,33,433 

80,479 

23 

1838-34 

1,66,861 

9269 

1,65,110 

1,61,282 

97 

1834-36 

1,49,996 

9342 

1,69,388 

1,42,704 

89 

1835-36 

1,61,838 

8682 

1,60,020 

1,16,749 

73 

1886-37 

1,60,612 

9686 

1,70,297 

1,66,800 

92 

1887-38 

1,70,070 

7810 

1,77,880 

1,62,494 

85 

1838-39 
Average 

1,69,901 

8312 

1,78,213 

1,41,661 

79 

1,61,126 

8657 

1,69,683 

1,14,680 

67 

In  1839  both  of  the  Mohol  and  of  the  Mddha  village  groups  the 
chief  characteristic  was  poverty  in   the  midst  of    great   natural 


1  Lieutenant  Davidson,  20th  May  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  84,  85,  87. 

=  A  few  hundred  rupees  should  be  deducted,  about  enough  to  bring  the  average 
collections  to  £11,400  (Rs.  1,14,000),  on  account  of  balances  due  to  village  claimants. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  79. 
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resources.^  In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  officers  the  most  marked 
cause  of  this  poverty  was  the  excessive  land  tax.  The  escape  pipe 
of  a  reservoir  could  not  more  effectually  prevent  the  rise  of  its 
waters  than  the  Maratha  kamdl  prevented  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  Mohol  villages.  The  state  of  the  suh-division  was  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  heavy  assessment  and  yearly 
remissions.  None  were  rich  because  it  was  their  interest  to  be  poor. 
The  standard  of  comfort  had  fallen  so  low  that  in  a  year  of  complete 
or  even  of  partial  failure  of  crops  there  was  no  margin  left  for 
retrenchment.  Some  of  the  villages  which  had  suffered  most  from 
the  famine  of  1832-33  were  a  mass  of  roofless  walls.  The  people 
had  died  or  fled  because  they  were  too  poor  to  buy  grain.  In  every 
country  the  section  of  the  people  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  are 
rendered  destitute  by  a  season  of  scarcity.  In  this  tract  such  was 
the  poverty  of  the  people  that  one  bad  year  reduced  the  bulk  of 
them  to  destitution.  Poverty  prevented  the  people  from  attempting 
to  improve  the  tillage.  With  a  little  capital,  garden  tillage  might 
be  greatly  extended  and  would  be  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against 
the  full  force  of  a  famine.  Another  improvement,  for  which  the 
natural  features  of  the  country  gave  many  facilities,  was  the  building 
of  walls  to  catch  soil  which  was  being  swept  from  the  uplands  to 
the  streams  during  the  rainy  season  floods.  First  rate  soil  gathered 
behind  embankments  with  the  most  surprising  speed  .^ 

Details  collected  by  the  survey  ofiicers  showed  that  in  five  Mohol 
and  Madha  villages  out  of  373  landholders  190  had  one  to  three 
bullocks,  126  had  four  to  seven  bullocks,  and  only  fifty-seven  had 
more  than  seven  bullocks.*  As  in  the  lands  of  these  villages  not 
fewer  than  eight  bullocks  were  required  to  draw  a  plough  and  no 
fewer  than  four  were  wanted  for  the  proper  working  of  the  harrow, 
called  pcdli  or  hulav,  these  details  showed  that  without  help  from 
others  nearly  half  of  the  landholders  could  not  till  their  land.  Except 
Tenki,  all  the  villages  from  which  these  details  were  taken  had 
garden  land  and  were  rather  favourable  specimens  of  the  groups. 
In  Tenki,  which  had  suffered  cruelly  from  the  1832-33  famine,  of 
forty  landholders  only  one  had  cattle  enough  to  work  a  plough  while 
no  fewer  than  thirty-three  had  not  stock   enough  to  work  a  harrow. 
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'  Lieut.  Davidson's  Report'  referred  to  the  Mohol  group.  According  to  Lieut. 
Wingate,  15th  June  1839,  this  description  was  equally  true  of  the  Mddha  villages. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  54. 

2  Lieut,  Davidson,  Asst.  Supt.  of  Survey,  20th  May  1839  :  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL,  82-83. 
In  Lieut.  Davidson's  opinion  besides  a  heavy  land  tax,  other  causes  of  poverty  wera 
the  subdivision  of  property  and  early  marriages. 

3  Bora.  Gov.  Sel,  CL.  55.     The  details  are  : 

MotwUMMha  Barm  Stock,  18S9. 


Bullocks. 

Landholders.                               1 

M&dha. 

Laul. 

JMoIi. 

Babul- 
gaon. 

Tenki. 

Total. 

8  and  more    ... 

4to7    

lto3    

Total    ... 

19 

68 
85 

24 
41 
60 

8 
T 
15 

6 
14 

7 

1 
6 
33 

67 
126 
190 

162 

115 

30 

26. 

40 

373 
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Chapter  VIII.       The    general    poverty   of  the   landholders   greatly    depressed    the 

Thelciand.  husbandry.     The  MAdha  villages  had  21,834  bullocks    and    male 

buffaloes  that  is  only  one  bullock  to  every  ten  dry-crop  acres  under 

buKvBY.  tillage  instead  of  one  bullock   to   every  six    acres   of  dry-crop  or 

^"^I83^.m^"'  jirdyat.  Lieutenant  Wingate  was  unable  to  find  a  single  recent 
case  of  a  price  being  paid  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  Government 
dry-crop  or  jirdyat  land.  The  fact  that  dry-crop  land  had  no  sale 
value  showed  that  the  present  assessment  absorbed  the  whole  rent  of 
the  land ;  further  proofs  that  the  assessment  absorbed  the  whole 
rent  of  the  land  were  to  be  found  in  the  batdi  tenures  which  obtained 
in  eveiy  village.  Under  every  variation  these  tenures  had  one  common 
feature  that  the  actual  cultivator  or  under-holder  assigned  part  of 
the  gross  produce  to  the  over-holder  on  condition  that  the  over-holder 
paid  the  assessment.  The  usual  arrangement  was  that  the  under- 
holder  bore  the  cost  of  seed  and  tillage,  and,  after  the  customary 
payments  had  been  made,  assigned  the  over-holder  a  half  to  a  third 
of  the  produce.  Lieutena.nt  Wingate  knew  of  no  instance  in  which 
the  share  of  the  crop  assigned  to  the  over-holder  was  less  than  one- 
third.  Even  the  third  was  almost  always  in  newly  ploughed  land 
which  was  prepared  at  greatly  more  than  the  ordinary  cost.  Seeing 
that  these  tenures  Were  common  in  every  village,  even  where  waste 
land  was  abundant,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  people  to 
take  it  for  tillage,  it  would  appear  a  consideration  of  capital 
importance  that,  where  they  occurred,  the  cultivator,  rather  than 
became  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  assessment,  would  assign 
to  another  a  third,  nay  in  most  cases  a  half  of  his  gross  produce. 
The  over-holders  of  fields,  cultivated  on  the  crop  share  or  batcii 
tenure,  were  generally  Brahmans  or  poor  hereditary  holders  or 
mirdsddrs  who  calculated  on  making  some  little  profit  in  average 
and  good  seasons,  and  of  receiving  remissions  in  bad.  In  Lieutenant 
Wingate's  opinion  these  facts  proved  that  the  assessment  was 
burdensome.  He'  was  persuaded  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  state 
monopoly  of  land  in  a  tract  so  thinly  peopled  and  so  empty  of 
capital  as  Mohol-Mddha,  the  rent  of  even  the  richest  lands  instead 
of  varying  from  a  third  to  a  half  would  be  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  produce.  Even  if  the  present  assessment  was  not  more  than 
what  the  land  could  pay  in  an  ordinary  season  and  when  grain  was 
selling  at  an  average  price,  it  would  be  oppressive  and  ruinous  in  a 
tract  so  liable  to  failure  of  crops.^ 

In  July  1839  in  submitting  to  Government  the  survey  officers' 
reports,  the  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Vibart  observed  that  though 
he  agreed  with  the  survey  officers  that  the  people  were  among  the 
poorest  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  that  a  reduction  of  assessment 
was  called  for,  he  did  not  agree  with  them  that  the  people  were  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Even  Lieutenant  Wingate's  figures  of 
farm  stock,  though  they  proved  a  deficiency,  proved  also  that  the 
people  were  several  removes  from  starvation.^ 

Tests  taken  by  the  survey  officers   showed  a  creditable  accuracy 

>  Lieutenant  Wingate,  15th  June  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  55-59. 

"  Mr.  Vibart,  Kev,  Comr.  1301  of  12th  July  1839 ;  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  93,108» 
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ia  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Pringle's  survey.  Of  the  forty-six  Mohol 
villages  examined  by  Lieutenant  Davidson,  in  five  only  did  the  error 
in  measuring  the  cultivated  land  exceed  ten  per  cent ;  the  average 
error  of  the  remaining  forty-one  villages  was  five  per  cent.  In 
the  M^dha  group  Lieutenant  Wingate  found  the  former  survey 
measurements  of  cultivated  land  fairly  correct.  Eleven  of  seventy- 
two  villages  had  to  be  remeasured ;  in  the  remaining  sixty-one 
villages  the  error  in  the  cultivated  land  was  a  little  over  six 
per  cent.  As  the  boundary  marks  had  .disappeared,  the  whole  of 
the  waste  land  in  both  the  sub-divisions,  Mohol  and  Madha,  had 
to  be  remeasured.  The  whole  arable  area  was  reclassed  on  the 
system  followed  in  Indapur  in  the  Poena  district.^  The  proposed 
rates  for  Mohol  were  ten  per  cent  and  for  Mddha  five  per  cent  in 
advance  of  the  Indapur  rates.^  The  two  groups  together  contained 
381j000  acres  of  Government  arable  land.  At  the  proposed  rates 
the  assessment  on  the  arable  area  amounted  to  nearly  £13,700 
(Rs.  1,37,000).  Including  £1600  (Rs.  16,000)  on  account  of  miscel- 
laneous or  sdyar  revenue  and  watered  land  assessment,  the  full 
rental  of  Mohol  and  Madha  under  the  new  settlements  amounted  to 
f  15,300  (Rs.  1,53,000).  The  average  collections  from  all  sources 
including  the  full  allowances  of  claimants  or  hahddrs,  village 
expenses,  and  outstanding  balances,  between  the  British  accession 
and  the  close  of  1838-39,  amounted  to  about  £11,450  (Rs.1,14,500) 
a  year.  Compared  with  this  the  above  survey  total  was  £3850 
(Rs.  38,500)  more  or  an  increase  of  33  per  cent.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  new  settlement  waste  reduce  the  rental  to  £1],600 
(Rs.  1,16,000)  that  is  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  or  17^  per  cent  less  than 
the  collections  of  1838-39.^  In  the  Mohol  group  the  survey  rates  on 
the  dry-crop  or  jirdyat  land  under  tillage  caused  a  reduction  from 
£4700  to  £3700  (Rs.  47,000  -  Rs.  37,000)  or  21  per  cent.* 

In  1840-41  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  ShoMpur. 
The  measurements  of  the  Sholapur  and  Ahirv^di  village  groups, 
comprising  a  circle  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  round  the  town  of 
Sholapur,  were  tested  between  November  1838  and  June  1839,  and 
the  reclassing*  of  the  Sholapur  group  was  well  advanced  when  the 
survey  settlement  proposals  were  submitted  in  June  1839.  Of  the 
whole  area  of  256,878  acres,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  had 
lain  waste  since  Mr.  Pringle's  survey  and  whose  boundaries  had 
been  often  nearly  obliterated,  ten  per  cent  were  tested.  Of  seventy- 
one  villages,  in  fifty-one   the  error  was  found  to  be  within  ten  per 


Chapter  VIII. 
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Sholdpur, 
1840-41. 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  53-54. 

^  The  proposala  were  sanctioned  by  Government  in  Letters  3447  of  21st  November 
1839  and  3779  of  3lst  December  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  97-106. 

3  Lieutenant  Wingate,  15th  June  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  60-61.  The  new  rental 
Rs.  1,16,000  was  Rs.  5000  more  than  the  average  collections  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  uhti  or  short  rates.  In  the  two  years  1836-1838  the  revenue  was 
'sustained  at  an  unnatural  height '  by  a  partial  introduction  of  the  revised  settlements 
under  the  name  of  short  or  uHi  rates.  Ditto,  61.         *  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  87. 

^  The  reclassing  of  the  two  groups  began  in  December  18.38.  In  ShoUpur  sixteen 
villages  with  an  area  of  71,618  acres  or  half  of  the  whole  were  finished  and  tested  before 
June  1839.  In  consequence  of  the  very  limited  establishment  at  the  beginning  the 
work  necessarily  proceeded  slowly.  It  was  calculated  (June  1839)  that  it  would  be 
finished  before  the  next  rent  settlement  ov  jamdbandi.    Bom,  Gov,  Sel,  CL.  183. 
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Chapter  VIII.      cent,  in  five  it  was  above  ten  per  cent  in  cultivated  land,  and  in 
The^iand.         twelve  it  was  above  ten  per  cent  in  waste  land,  while  three  villages 
required  total  remeasuring.^     The  ShoMpur  group  was  bounded  on 
Sttbvbt.  ^j^g  north-west  by  Mohol,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Nizam's  territory, 

^XSM^l'  '^^  *^®  ®^^*  ^^^  south  by  the  Akalkot  state,  and  on  the  west  by  the  river 

Sina.2  Its  total  area  was  401  square  miles  or  256,878  acres,^  Of  these 
exclusive  of  16,255  alienated  acres  the  total  arable  area  was  210,996 
acres  and  the  rest  was  appropriated  as  pasture  and  farmed  out.  Of 
1 28,095  acres  the  area  under  tillage  2434  acres  were  let  at  short  or  ukti 
rates  averaging  3i.  (2  as.)  an  acre.  Of  garden  land  there  were  only 
1044  acres  in  the  ShoMpur  and  599  in  the  Ahirv^di  group  or  a 
total, of  1643  acres.*  The  country  was  bare  with  a  waving  surface 
which  in  places  rose  into  small  hillocks  showing  the  bare  rock.  It 
was  less  rugged  and  stony  than  the  Mohol  group  which  bounded  it 
on  the  north-west.  The  quality  of  the  almost  level  surface  was 
various  and  irregular ;  the  dips  had  much  fine  alluvial  soil.  The 
proportion  of  each  soil  in  a  few  villages,  which  the  assistant  survey 
superintendent  Captain  Bellasis  examined,  was,  of  100  parts, 
ten  black,  fifty  red,  and  forty  gravelly.  The  black  soil  being 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  was  found  only  in  small  patches 
of  no  great  depth,  resting  on  a  sandy  loam  with  pebbly  limestone 
under  it.  Towards  the  banks  of  the  Sina  black  soil  was  more 
plentiful  but  meagre,  with  limestone  under-layers.  On  the  wholo 
the  soil  of  this  survey  group,  particularly  near  Shplapur,  B^la, 
Degaon,  and  the  south-east  of  Ahirv^di,  was  rich  enough  to  grow 
finer  products  than  the  depressed  people  could  attempt.  Signs  of 
careless  tillage  were  common  everywhere,  and  a  field  was  seldom 
ploughed  but  from  necessity.  The  climate  was  dry  and  the  supply 
of  rain,  as  there  were  neither  hills  nor  woods,  was  very  scanty.  All 
the  late  or  rahi  grains,  oils,  and  pulses  were  grown,  but  there  was 
little  hdjri.  The  rude  though  often  efficient  system  of  tillage  was 
in  all  respects  like  that  of  IndSpur  and  east  Bhimthadi.. 

Throughout  the  two  groups  of  Sholapur  and  AhirvSdi,  the  roads  or 
more  properly  the  cart-tracks  were  good.  Within  ShoMpur  limits 
the  Poena  road  had  been  cleared  of  stones.  The  fords  of  the  Sina 
near  Narkhed,  Ldmboti,   Ndndur,  and  Tirha,  all  required  clearing 

1  In  several  villages  the  old  survey  fractions  or  tat  numbers  of  ancient  fields  or 
hadim  dags  were  remeasured  and  village  boundary  stones  restored  whenever  the 
parties  could  be  brought  to  agree.  Out  of  2620  acres  in  dispute  1480  were  settled  by 
arbitration.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  181, 

2  The  NizAm's  villages  were  mixed  with  the  SholApur  villages  on  the  north.  Three 
ShoMpur  villages  called  phut  or  detached  were  isolated  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  a  belt 
of  which  about  ten  miles  broad  separated  Shol4pur  from  VairAg  and  BArsi.  Mangrul 
the  most  distant  villagewas  eighteen  miles  from  ShoUpur.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  185» 

'  The  1839  details  are  :  In  the  ShoUpur  group  88,343  acres  were  under  tillage, 
43,713  acres  of  arable  waste,  2038  acres  of  grass  land  or  huram,  10,867  acres  of 
alienated  or  indm  land,  367  acres  disputed,  and  19,852  barren  ;  total  165,180  acres. 
In  the  AhirvAdi  group  39,752  acres  were  under  tillage,  38,048  acres  of  arable  waste, 
5388  alienated,  773  disputed,  and  7737  barren  ;  total 91,698.    Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  184, 

*  The  599  acres  of  garden  land  in  Ahirvddi  were  all  well-watered  and  the 
assessment  as  fixed  by  a  jury  or  panchdyat  in  1835-36  was  fair.  In  Mangrul  alone 
there  were  400  acres.  As  it  was  an  ancient  or  hadim,  garden  village,  the  garden  land 
of  Mangrul  was  assessed  at  an  acre  rate  of  13s.  6d.  (Rs.  6|)  though  the  average  acra 
rate  was  only  58.  6c;.  (Rs.  2i),     Bom..  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  184,. 
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and  repair.  ShoMpur  in  the  centre  of  tlie  group  was  a  considerable 
thriving  town  of  24,000  people.  It  was  a  ready,  in  fact  the  only, 
market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  surrounding  villages.  In 
1838  the  import  duties  amounted  to  £1354  (Es.  13,540).  Large 
quantities  of  Mrdna,  ginger,  garlic,  safflower,  betel,  surangi,  and 
other  valuable  products  were  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
NizAm's  villages  to  ShoMpur.  Sholdpur  was  also  a  centre  of  the 
salt  and  betelnut  trade  between  the  Eatnagiri  coast  and  the  inland 
tracts,  and  for  cotton,  coarse  cotton  cloths,  and  robes,  from  the 
surrounding  villages. 

Before  they  came  into  British  possession  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Sholdpur  and  Ahirvddi  groups  was  said  to  have  been 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century  when  they  were  under  the 
management  of  Edmchandra  Shiv^ji  a  relative  of  the  Peshwa.  At 
that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  was  said  to  have 
been  under  tillage  and  all  the  wells  in  repair.  From  this  state  of 
prosperity  the  groups  were  thrown  into  the  deepest  poverty  by  the 
famine  of  1803-4  which  was  known  as  the  one  and  a  quarter  sher  or 
pdnchchipti  year  and  nearly  emptied  the  country.^  Prom  1817  (Fasli 
1227)  they  were  superintended  by  Abd,ji  BalMl  the  commander  or 
killeddr  of  ShoMpur  under  the  Mdnkeshvar  of  Tembhurni  until  Abdji 
was  deposed  for  oppression "  a  little  before  the  affair  at  Ashta.  The 
old  or  mdmul  measures,  which  as  usual  varied  in  every  six  or  eight 
villages,  were  the  s^ers  and  tdks  (72  to  the  sher), the  paisds, the  adhelds, 
and  the  bigha  of  the  Musalmdns  ;  all  varied  with  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  The  full  or  sosti  rates,  including  all  the  extra  cesses  levied  by 
the  Peshwa's  managers,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  Kunbi 
and  paralysed  his  exertions,  had  not  tracts  of  the  poorer  lands, 
particularly  under  Mankeshvar's  management,  been  given  on  easy 
rising  leases  or  istdva  hauls  and  at  light  or  ukti  rates  as  an  offset  to 
the  heavy  regular  rate.  It  was  this  that  gave  rise  to  the  present 
(1839)  clamour  for  leases  or  kauls  as  the  existing  assessment  was  as 
heavy  as  the  total  or  hamdl  without  the  leases.  In  some  villages 
CaptainBellasis  found  only  one  rate  for  every  kind  of  soil ;  in  others 
there  were  as  many  as  five  or  six  rates.  At  Narkhed  where  the 
original  or  mdmul  bigha  was  the  nominal  measure,  five  rates  were  in 
force  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  annas  the  bigha,  and  leases  or  kauls 
ran  from  five  to  seven  years.  The  fields  varied  in  size  from  twenty 
to  forty  acres  and  the  rates  averaged  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  15- 
Rs.  25)  the  navtdk  or  one-eighth  of  a  sher.'^  The  twenty-four  years 
ending  1838  included  five  specially  bad  years,  three  1820-21, 
1824-25,  and  1832-33  of  partial  famine  caused  by  drought ;  one  of 
failure  of  crops  from  excess  of  rain,  the  year  known  as  'kardisaV;  and 
one  1825-26  known  as  the  rat  year  or  undirsdl  when  the  crops  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  rats.  In  1838-39  little  or  no  rain  fell.  During 
the  twenty-two  years  ending  1 839  cholera  had  thrice  thinned  the 
population.     The  only  specially  good  season  was  1833-34,  known  as 
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1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL.  185,186. 

"  In  the  Sholdpur  group  the  tanJcha  total  was  Es,  61,360  ;  kamdl  Ra.  97,921  ;  and 
paimdesh  survey,  apparently  Mr,  Pringle's,  Es.  89,263,  In  the  Ahirvddi  group  the 
tomkha  total  waa  Rs.  55,410,  haindl  Rs.  72,514,  aa^paimAesh  Rs.  59,098.  Bom.  Gov. 
Sel.  CL.  187. 
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the  crop-year  or  piJcsdl.'^     The  tillage  and  revenue  details  of  the 
Sholapur  and  Ahirvadi  groups  during  the   sixteen   years   ending 

Sholdpur  Fargana :  Tillage  and  Revenue,  18SS  - 1838, 


Year. 


1822-23 
1823-2i 
1824-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1836-36 
1836-37 
1837-38 


AkeA. 


Tillage. 


92,662 
94,364 
93,722 
92,704 
88,292 
88,958 
88,005 
91 ,243 
86,668 
83,106 
89,716 
79,765 
82,720 
86,894 
91,764 


Waste. 


14,798 
16,867 
16,166 
15,796 
16,815 
21,361 
20,696 
21,652 
18,414 
43,740 
45,774 
39,787 
49,765 
46,806 
43,620 
37,761 


Kbvbnue. 


Rental. 


Rs. 

46,797 
34,889 
19,966 
46,565 
49,548 
26,653 
46,613 
26,159 
34,813 
36,198 
8265 
36,197 
31,961 
33,916 
36,081 
32,648 


Extra 
Revenue 


Es. 
6924 
6593 
4238 
5021 
6021 
4653 
6021 
4491 
4055 
4549 
3086 
4846 
4308 
4356 
4166 
3102 


Remis- 
sions. 


Mak- 

dcl7'S' 

Dues. 


Rs. 

16,'328 

37,034 

8728 

5355 

27,642 

7647 

24,193 

15,763 

S6','644 

"734 

243 

1765 

6761 


Rs. 
12,379 
11,768 

7366 
12,276 
17,139 
18,010 
18,247 
14,660 
16,208 
19,631 

7793 
20,235 
19,094 
18,673 
18,946 
16,829 


Collec- 
tions. 


Rs. 

62,126 
40,001 
23,847 
49,651 
51,896 
30,191 
46,942 
27,428 
36,430 
36,647 
10,996 
38,204 
34,897 
37,396 
39,714 
33,119 


Out- 
stand' 
ings. 


Rs. 

694 

482 

366 

923 

•2672 

1114 

3693 

3222 

3477 

4240 

896 

1898 

1398 

916 

571 

2322 


AJdrvddi  Pargama 

•  Tillage  and  Revenue,  18^3-1838. 

YEAE. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Rental. 

Extra 
Revenue 

Remis 
sions. 

Hah- 
ddrs" 
Dues. 

Col- 
lec- 
tions. 

Out- 
stand- 
ings. 

SigMs. 

Bighds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

1822-23  ... 

60,672 

11,167 

35,622 

3449 

3972 

37,776 

1195 

1823-24  ... 

57,968 

13,881 

30,384 

3312 

8277 

4148 

82,309 

1386 

1824-25  ... 

68,005 

12,939 

28,891 

2766 

11,874 

3486 

31,004 

652 

1826-26  ... 

69,065 

12,940 

38,401 

3147 

2281 

4168 

40,.372 

1176 

1826-27  ... 

58,770 

13,307 

33,727 

3068 

8176 

7186 

34,112 

2672 

1827-28  ... 

51,290 

21,112 

18,779 

1900 

20,704 

7329 

18,998 

1681 

1828-29  ... 

63,549 

18,853 

31,818 

2803 

6206 

7436 

30,016 

4604 

1829-30  ... 

60,183 

22,219 

14,691 

2773 

16,361 

6500 

14,266 

3099 

1830-31  ... 

50,183 

22,219 

20,465 

2196 

10,826 

7014 

19,896 

2794 

1831-32  ... 

39,067 

38,743 

21,760 

2570 

7169 

19,684 

4767 

1832-33  ... 

37,250 

40,560 

6153 

1818 

18,310 

S42I 

7381 

121 

1833-31  ... 

36,864 

40,916 

23,638 

2638 

7438 

26,020 

1386 

1834-36  ... 

36,143 

41,696 

22,262 

2262 

1091 

7468 

21,982 

2662 

1835-36  ... 

40,799 

37,042 

21,267 

2343 

2000 

6771 

22,8.^8 

803 

1836-37  ... 

39,332 

88,468 

22,875 

2161 

1281 

6808 

24,324 

112 

1837-38  ... 

38,048 

39,752 

20,745 

1716 

3029 

6138      21,743 

717 

During  the  nineteen  years  ending  1838-39  at  ShoMpur  the  rupee 
price  of  jvdri  fell  from  35  pounds  (14  shers)  in  1820-21  to  77{ 
pounds  (31  shers)  in  1838-39  and  of  bdjri  from  52^  to  67^  pounds 
{21-27  shers). ^ 


'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  185,  192.  2  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  193-194. 

^  This  is  a  large  sher  measuring  one-ninth  more  than  Inddpur,  that    is  about  24 
pounds.     The  yearly  details  are : 

Sholdpur  ProdAwe  Rupee  Prices,  18W-18S9. 


Ybae. 

Jvin. 

Bdjri. 

Year. 

Jvdri. 

\ 

Bdjri. 

Year, 

Jvdri. 

Bdp-i. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

1820-21      ... 

14 

21 

1827-28      ... 

40 

34 

1834-35  .    ... 

27i 

21* 

1821-22       ... 

26 

22i 

1828-29      ... 

62 

48 

1836-36      ... 

26i 

20i 

1822-23       ... 

46 

32 

1829-30      ... 

44 

32 

1830-37       ... 

34 

23 

1823-24       ... 

23 

20 

1830-31      ... 

44 

32 

1837-38       .. 

35 

31 

1824-25       ... 

16i 

13 

1831-32      ... 

27 

20 

1838-39      .. 

31 

27 

1825-26       ... 
1826-27      ... 

SO 
46 

26 
42 

1832-33       ... 
1833-34       ... 

13 
33 

11 
28 

Average... 

32 

26} 

In  1820-21  there  was  no  rain,  in  1824-23  there  was  a  partial  famine, 
there  was  a  famine.  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  OL,  192. 


and  in  1832-33 
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In  1839  tlie  proportion  of  arable  waste  was  33  per  cent  in  the 
Sholapur  group  and  48  per  cent  in  the  Ahirvd.di  group.  Most  of 
this  waste  land  bore  marks  of  former  tillage.  Seventeen  of  the 
thirty  Ahirvadi  villages  were  nearly  empty,  all  of  which  showed 
signs  of  former  prosperity.  Except  these  seventeen  Ahirvadi 
villages,  the  villages  were  many  degrees  better  than  most  in 
Bhimthadi,  Ind^pur,  or  Mohol.  Still  they  were  very  ruinous  and 
filthy,  the  walls  were  in  ruins,  and  the  appearance  of  most  villages 
was  uncomfortable  and  desolate.  The  headmen  had  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  incomes.  They  were  everywhere  apathetic  and 
indifferent,  and  in  some  villages  no  man  could  be  found  willing  to 
take  the  post  of  headman.  Their  houses  were  in  ruins  ;  many  were 
living  in  the  thatched  corners  of  old  mansions  or  vddds.  Numbers 
who  formerly  owned  a  horse  a  cart  or  a  camel  were  reduced  to  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  and  forced  to  work  in  the  fields  as  labourers. 
The  village  clerks  were  not  so  badly  off  as  the  headmen.  Most  of 
the  landholders  were  without  the  means  of  completing  their  four- 
pair  team  of  plough  cattle.  Great  and  small  were  sunk  in  debt  and 
powerless  to  repair  wells  or  to  spread  tillage.^ 

Except  in  a  few  villages  the  highest  dry-crop  or  jirdyat  acre'^ 
rates  of  the  old  survey  were  about  4s.  (Rs.  2).  One  of  the 
most  heavily  assessed  villages  was  Ulha  eight  miles  north  of 
Sholdpur.  The  rate  here  was  4s.  l^dl.  (Rs.  2^)  the  acre.  Captain 
Bellasis  remembered  (1839)  that  before  the  1832  famine  this  had 
been  a  prosperous  village,  populous,  and  with  a  couple  of  shops.  In 
1839  it  was  next  to  deserted,  the  shops  were  removed,-  the  trees  had 
disappeared,  the  wall  was  down,  and  the  place  in  ruins.  Of  4100 
arable  acres  2475  were  waste,  and  the  revenue  had  fallen  from 
£106  12s.  (Rs.  1066)  in  1831-32  to  £61  16s.  (Rs.  618)  in  1838-39. 
The  village  headman  and  clerk  had  become  involved  in  defalcations 
and  were  ruined ;  there  was  an  outstanding  balance  of  £346  12s. 
(Rs.  3466).  Several  of  the  people  who  had  left  Ulha  were  settled 
in  the  Nizam's  village  of  Taradgaon.  In  1827,  three  years  before 
Mr.  Pringle's  survey,  Ulha  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  £200 
(Rs.  2000).^  That  this  ruin  was  the  work  of  over-assessment  was 
shown  by  the  neighbouring  village  of  Honsal  which  though  similar 
to  Ulha  was  assessed  at  only  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1^)  the  acre.  Nearly  the 
whole  village  was  under  the  plough ;  out  of  2049  arable  acres  only 
384  were  waste ;  the  revenue  was  improving,  only  £8  (Rs.  80)  were 
outstanding ;  and  during  the  seven  years  ending  1839  the  remissions 
amounted  to  only  £10  (Rs.  100)  .^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  rates  introduced  into  Indapur  in  Poona, 
Captain  Bellasis  proposed  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  (Re.  1). 
Though  this  was  33  per  cent  higher  than  the  Indapur  rate,  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  was  estimated  to  be  a  reduction 
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'  Captain  Bellaais,  Assistant  Survey  Superintendent,  26th  June  1839,  ShoMpur  and 
Ahirvadi  Survey  Keport,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  187-189. 

'  The  rest  of  these  overassessed  and  misolaasified  villages  all  shared  in  the  ruin 
and  misery.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  188. 

*  Captain  Bellasis,  26th  June  1839,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL,  187  - 188. 
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of  about  27i,per  cent.^  Captain  Bellasis  believed  that  this  slight 
sacrifice  of  revenue  would  prove  so  great  a  relief  to  the  landholders 
that  the  spread  of  tillage  would  soon  make  up  or  more  than  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  revenue.  Many  well-to-do  landholders  would  at  once 
come  in  from  the  Nizam's  villages.^ 

Settlement  proposals  for  the  Mandrup  group  of  forty  villages, 
the  rest  of  the  Sholapur  sub-division,  were  made  in  1839-40,  and 
the  settlement  was  introduced  in  1840-41  in  the  entire  sub-division 
including  Sholapur  Ahirvadi  and  Mandrup.  The  Mandrup  group 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mohol  and  on  the  east  south  and 
west  by  the  Sina  and  Bhima  rivers.  Across  the  Sina  on  the 
east  lay  Sholapur  Ahirvddi  and  the  Akalkot  state.  Across  the 
Bhima  on  the  south-west  and  west  was  a  strip  of  land  belonging 
to  the  Patvardhan  family.  Beyond  the  Patvardhan  strip  the 
territory  of  the  S^tSra  chief  formed  the  bank  of  the  Bhima  on  the 
south  till  its  meeting  with  the  Sina.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  Mandrup  group  was  about  twenty-three  miles  from  north-west 
to  south-east  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  eighteen  miles.  It 
included  forty  villages  of  which  one  was  a  double-owned  or  dumdla 
village  of  the  Nip^nikar,  and  two,  which  belonged  to  the  ShoMpur 
sub-division,  were  for  convenience  placed  under  the  mahalkari  of 
Mandrup.  The  total  area  was  138,470  acres  of  which  4857  acres 
were  under  the  dumdla  village.  The  country  was  in  general  flat, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Sina.  In  some  parts  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  group  the  ground  was  rocky  and  uneven.  With  this  exception 
and  that  of  a  few  risings  near  the  centre  the  whole  of  the  land 
was  a  black  soil  plain.  Beginning  at  Kdmti  Khurd  and  going  down 
the  Sina  to  Kudal,  the  land  of  thirteen  villages  was  beautiful. 
Except  little  patches  of  grazing  ground  the  greater  part  was  a  deep 
black  mould.  The  land  of  Kdmti  Budrukh,  Gunjegaon,  Jamgaon, 
Vatvat,  Barud,  and  Mdlkauta  was  not  good.  Kandalgaon,  Antroli, 
Yelgaon,  Mandrup,  and  NAndni  had  mixed  soil,  some  good  some 
very  inferior,  and  Vad^pur  had  a  ridge  of  rocky  ground.  With 
these  exceptions,  beginning  at  Miri  and  goiug  down  the  Bhima  to 
Kudal,  including  Vinchur  and  Nimbargi,  the  land  on  the  Sina  side 
was  excellent. 

Most  of  the  Mandrup  villages  were  sadly  ruined.  The  walls  in  some 
places  were  unconnected  pieces  of  mud,  and  in  others  the  old  site 
only  was  pointed  out.  Yelgaon  was  the  only  village  at  which  any 
attempt  had  been  made  to  rebuild  the  wall,  the  headman  having 
induced  each  of  the  villagers  to  build  a  little.  The  village  ofiicers 
were  apathetic  and  indifferent.^ 

Many  villages  in  Mandrup  had  streams  holding  water  throughout 
the  year.  In  many  cases  this  water  was  not  used  though  ruined  water- 


1  The  collections  of  1838  were  £7783  (Es.  77,830) ;  the  largest  collection  since 
the  1830  survey  was  £9040  (Es.  90,400)  ;  the  rental  estimated  at  the  new  survey 
rates  on  the  actual  tillage  £5630  (Es.  56,300)  and  on  the  entire  arable  land  £8739 
(Es.  87,390).  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  189-191.  '  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  191. 

3  Ensign  Robertson,  Asst.  Surv.  Supt.  1839-40,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  198. 
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lifts  were  not  uncommon.  The  survey  officer  feared  some  time  must 
pass  before  the  people  would  again  be  able  to  use  these  streams. 
Some  years  of  low  assessment  would  be  required  before  the  capital 
would  be  available.  The  village  wells  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  the 
want  of  water  caused  great  distress-  to  man  and  beast.  No  use  for 
irrigation  purposes  was  made  of  the  water  either  of  the  Bhima  or  of 
the  Sina.  The  great  force  of  these  rivers  when  in  flood  was  a  reason 
why  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  throw  a  dam  across  them  and  no 
water  was  raised  by  bags  because  the  people  believed  that  to  pollute 
the  river  with  the  touch  of  leather  was  a  sin.'-  The  two  chief  roads 
were  to  Bijapur  and  to  Eajapur.  Streams  and  rivers  made  these 
roads  diflBcult  for  carts  and  the  soil  was  so  heavy  and  black  that 
the  roads  could  not  be  kept  in  repair  during  the  wet  weather. 
Many  of  the  fords  across  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina  required  clearing 
and  improving.  These  villages  had  suffered  considerably  from  gangs 
of  robbers.  The  people  were  much  impoverished  and  nothing 
would  so  much  tend  to  improve  them  as  a  light  assessment. 
The  only  industry  was  agriculture  and  in  consequence  of  the  high 
assessment  they  had  been  forced  to  live  in  the  poorest  possible  way. 
In  Mr.  Robertson's  opinion^  probably  an  incorrect  opiniouj  they 
were  perhaps  the  worst  housed,  worst  fed,  and  worst  clothed  people 
in  the  world.  There  was  no  trade  and  no  manufactures.  The 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  cultivators  were  gradually  under- 
mining the  class  above  them  and  bade  fair  to  involve  all  in  the 
common  ruin.^ 

As  in  the  formerly  settled  village  groups,  in  Mandrup  Mr.  Pringle's 
survey  measurements  were  tested,  and  villages  in  which  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  error  was  found  were  remeasured.  Mr.  Robertson 
found  the  old  survey  measurements  upon  the  whole  very  good. 
In  all  cases  a  new  classing  was  introduced.  Mr.  Robertson  proposed 
rates  fifteen  per  cent  above  those  introduced  into  Inddpur.  The 
rates  of  several  maids  or  vegetable  gardens  had  been  revised  a  few 
years  before  Mr.  Robertson's  settlement  by  a  jury  or  panchdyat  who 
had  fixed  a  bigha  rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  equal  to  an  acre  rate  of  8s. 
(Rs.  4).    This  rate  Mr.  Robertson  did  not  change.^ 

In  April  1840  Lieutenant  Wingate  the  Survey  Superintendent 
submitted  Captain  Bellasis'  proposals  for  the  Sholdpur-Ahirvadi 
survey  group,  and  Lieutenant  Robertson's  proposals  for  the  survey 
group  of  Mandrup.  Lieutenant  Wingate  observed  that  the  soils, 
climate,  and  circumstances  of  the  Sholapur  sub-division  in  all 
essential  respects  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjoining  sub- 
divisions of  Mohol  and  Mddha.  At  the  same  time  the  Sholdpur 
group  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  ShoMpur  market.  This 
advantage  was  almost  certainly  the  reason  why  its  tillage  had  been 
less    subject    than    other    neighbouring    groups    to   extremes   of 
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1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  199. 

2  Ensign  Robertson,  183940,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL.  199,  203-204. 

3  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  205-206. 
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depression.  In  the  seventeen  years  ending  1838-39  the  rental  had 
varied  from  £12,173  (Ra.  1,21,730)  -in  1882-33  to  £17,247 
(Rs.  1,72,470)  in  1822-23  and  averaged  £14,623  (Rs.  1,46,230).  The 
details  are :  ^ 

Sholdpur  Land  Revenue,  18ZS-1839. 


Produce  Prices, 

Yhar. 

Settle- 
meut. 

Kemia- 

Oot- 

standings 

CoUeotionB. 

Slien  the  Eupee. 

8iOQ9. 

Jvdn. 

B&jri. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Kb. 

1822-23      

1,72,472 

22,456 

3531 

1,46,485 

45 

'•  32 

1823-24      

1,61,625 

35,863 

2609 

1,13,163 

28 

20 

1824-26      

1,60,492 

72,569 

1496 

86,427 

16i 

13 

1826-26      

1,66,257 

16,144 

3726 

1,46,387 

30 

26 

1826-27      

1,69,875 

17,653 

8633 

1,43,689 

46 

42 

1827-28      

1,64,334 

6i,731 

3744 

97,856 

40 

34 

1828-29      

1,65,636 

17,378 

11,678 

1,36,680 

62 

48 

1829-30      

1,46,060 

38,368 

9018 

98,674 

44 

32 

1830-31      

1,53,013 

34,435 

9448 

1,09,130 

44 

82 

1831-32      

1,26,499 

13,877 

1,12,622 

27 

20      ' 

1882-33      

1,31,731 

87,624 

1261 

32,856 

13 

11 

1833-34      

1,32,108 

4300 

1,27,808 

33 

28 

1834-35      „. 

1,26,625 

2141 

6605 

1,16,979 

261 

21i 

1836-36      

1,26,149 

1134 

3347 

1,21,668 

20i 

1836-37      

1,37,291 

4903 

8S9 

1,31,499 

34 

23 

1837-38      

1,32,883 

16,904 

5664 

1,11,315 

35 

31 

1838-39      

Average    ... 

1,34,004 

11,248 

2109 

1,20,647 

31 

27 

1,46,232 

25,908 

6390 

1,14,934 

33i 

27 

Though  the  revenue  and  the  cultivation  in  1840  were  fully  equal 
to  the  average  of  past  years,  there  was  no  want  of  evidence  that 
the  sub-division  was  far  from  prosperous,  and  that  the  state  of  the 
people  had  seriously  declined  under  British  management.  This 
was  the  case  in  spite  of  the  extensive  and  flourishing  market  of 
Sholapur  where  the  demand  for  field  produce  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  times  of  the  late  government.  Lieutenant  Wingate 
from  what  he  had  himself  seen  was  satisfied  that  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  activity  or  enterprise  among  the  husbandmen  and  that 
both  the  villages  and  the  husbandry  were  wretched.  That  this  was 
chiefly  due  to  an  excessive  land  tax.  Lieutenant  Wingate  was 
convinced  from  reflection  and  still  more  from  observing  the  happy 
results  which  had  immediately  followed  a  reduction  in  every  group 
of  villages  hitherto  settled.  In  a  country  so  subject  to  drought  as 
this  part  of  the  Deccan  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  do 
without  yearly  remissions,  at  least  until  garden  tillage  had  greatly 
increased  and  the  state  of  the  people  had  much  improved.  The 
yearly  remissions  and  outstandings  during  the  period  before  the 
survey  settlement  were  large,  averaging  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
land  revenue.  This  in  Lieutenant  Wingate's  opinion  showed  that  the 
present  assessment  was  grievously  disproportioned  to  the  means  of 


1  Kemissions  and  balances  include  items  on  account  of  sdyar  or  miscellaneous 
revenue.  It  would  be  enough  if  about  £100  (Rs.  1000)  a  year  were  added  to  the 
collections  on  this  account.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  213.  The  sher  was  a  large  sher 
one-ninth  larger  than  that  of  IndApur.  The  1820-21  prices  were  jvdri  14  and 
Idjri  21  and  in  1821-22  jvdri  25  and  bdjri  22J  shera  the  rupee.  Ditto,  192. 
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the  cultivators.     In  illustration  of  the  opposite  effects  of  heavy  and 
light  assessment  Lieutenant  Wingate  cited  the  already  mentioned 
case  of  the  two    neighbouring  and  similar  villages  of  Ulha  and 
Honsal  in  which  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  IJcZ.  (Rs.  2^) 
had  reduced  Ulha  to  ruin  and  a  corresponding  average  rate  of  2s. 
3d.  (Rs.  1^)  had  raised  Honsal  to  prosperity.     He  also  cited  the 
case  of  Indapur  which  had  passed  through  the  bad  season  of  1838-39 
without  requiring  more  than  four  per  cent  of  remissions.     All  these 
considerations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sholdpur  rates  called 
for  reduction.^    Lieutenant  Wingate  supported   Captain  Bellasis' 
proposal  for  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate    of  2s.   (Re.  1)  for  the 
ShoMpur-ALhirvddi    group,    a  rate  which  as    already  noticed  was 
thirty-three    per    cent    higher   than    the  Indapur   rate.     For  the 
Mandrup    group  instead  of  Mr.  Robertson's  proposed  increase  of 
fifteen   per    cent     over    the    Inddpur    rate.    Lieutenant   Wingate 
proposed  an  increase  of  twenty   per  cent.     These  rates  gave  an 
average  acre  rate  of  9d.  (6  as.)  for  the  SholSpur  group  and  lO^d. 
(7  as.)  for  the  Mandrup  group  where  the  soil  was  better.     The  total 
survey  rental    for    the  entire  ShoMpur  sub-division  including  the 
extra    cess  to  be  imposed  on  watered  lands,  amounted  to  £1 2,700 
(Rs.  1,27,000),    or  £1100   (Rs.   11,000)  in  excess  of   the   average 
collections  of  the  seventeen  preceding  years,  and  £400  (Rs.  4000) 
in  excess   of  the  collections   of   the  four   preceding  years.      The 
garden  assessment  had  been   fixed  by  jury  or   panchdyat   about 
1836.       No  complaints     had   been    made     against    it.       It    was 
moderate    but    very    unequal,    the  acre  rates    varying    from    4s. 
to  13s.    6d.    (Rs.  2-6|).     Lieutenant   Wingate   believed   that    in 
many  cases  the    number    of    acres   allotted  to  the    gardens   was 
underrated.     On  this  account  and  to  ensure  greater  equality  of 
assessment  as  well  as  similarity    of  system  in  the  newly  settled 
sub-divisions,  Lieutenant  Wingate  proposed  the  extension  to  this 
Sholdpur  sub-division  of  the  plan  adopted  in  Indapur,  Mohol,  and 
Mddha.     The  plan  originally  proposed  for  Mohol-Md,dha  differed  in 
a  slight  degree  from  that  carried  into  effect  in  Indapur,  but  as  the 
modifications  had  not  met  with  the  approval  of  Government  the 
Indapur  system  was  adhered  to.    Every  garden,  whether  previously 
taxed  or  not,  was  assessed  at  one  uniform  acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2), 
The  number  of  acres  was  adjusted  to  meet  the  difference  in  the 
supply  of  water  and  other  circumstances   affecting  the  value  of  the 
land   for  the    purposes  of    irrigation.       This   settlement    proved 
generally  acceptable  to  the  holders  of  gardens,   and   though  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  extra  tax  imposed  was  considerably  over 
£800    (Rs.  8000)  in    the  Mohol-M^dha   group,  very  few  complaints 
were  received.     Lieutenant  Wingate  recommended  that  this  plan 
should  be  adopted  in  the  SholSpur  subdivision.   Lieutenant  Wingate's 
proposals  were  sanctioned  by  Government  in  August  1 840  and  the 
settlement  was  introduced  in  1840-41.^ 
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1  Lieutenant  Wingate,  Surv.  Supt.  29th  April  1840.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  210  •211, 

2  Government  Letter  2587  of  8th  August  1840.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  220. 
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In  1840-41  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  Barsi. 
Barsi  lay  to  the  north  of  Sholdpur  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  the  Nizam's  country.  It  was  the  level  tract  between  the 
BaMghd,t  range  of  hills  to  the  east  and  the  Sina  river  to  the  west. 
The  tract  was  of  no  great  width  and  had  a  gentle  south-west  slope 
from  the  hills  to  the  river.  None  of  the  streams  which  crossed  it 
were  of  any  considerable  size.  The  Bhogd,vati  which  had  a  course 
of  forty  miles  from  its  source  in  the  B^MgiAt  till  it  met  the  Sina  at 
the  village  of  Narkhed,  was  the  most  considerable.  A  few  smaller 
streams  in  favourable  seasons  held  running  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  and  in  some  few  villages  their  water  was 
used  for  the  land.^  Still  Bdrsi  was  on  the  whole  better  supplied 
with  running  streams  than  any  other  sub- division  north  of  the 
Bhima.  Bdrsi  was  believed  to  have  a  better  climate  than  the  rest 
of  Sholapur  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  Bdldgh^t  hilla,  which 
rose  three  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  B^rsi  plain.  As  regards 
markets  also  Bdrsi  was  better  placed  than  either  Mohol  or  Mddha 
though  it  was  not  so  well  placed  as  ShoMpur.  Almost  the  whole 
of  its  surplus  produce  was  in  the  first  instance  disposed  of  at  its 
own  marts  of  Bdrsi  and  Vairdg.  Both  were  considered  prosperous 
towns  for  the  Deccan,  though  of  late  years  eclipsed  by  the  flourishing 
mart  of  Sholdpur.^ 

In  1818,  when  it  came  under  British  managementj  the  Bdrsi 
sub-division  was  more  flourishing  than  any  other  sub-division  in 
Sholdpur.*  In  1840  Lieutenant  Wingate  held  that  under  British 
management  it  had  seriously  deteriorated.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  prices  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
realize  the  same  revenue  as  when  prices  were  high.  In  1818-19 
nearly  the  whole  arable  land  was  under  tillage,  and  for  the  first  two 
years  (1818-1820)  every  rupee  of  the  assessment  was  collected. 
This  extent  of  exaction  proved  excessive  and  was  followed  in  the 
third  year  (1820-21)  by  a  marked  diminution  of  the  cultivation. 
Still  as  prices  continued  good  until  1821-22  the  collections  were 
made  with  punctuality.  About  this  period  prices  began  to  fall 
rapidly.  Still  for  several  years  the  remissions  granted  were  liberal 
and  tillage  cdntinued  to  spread  until  it  reached  its  greatest  height 
in  1826-27;  the  collections  rose  to  an  unprecedented  amount  and 
were  enormous,  whether  compared  with  those  of  preceding  or  of 
following  years.  This  apparently  flourishing  state  of  things  was, 
in  Lieutenant  Wingate's  opinion,  deceptive  and  disastrous  in  its 
consequences.     He  thought  that  in  1840  the  sub-division  was  still 


'  Lieutenant  Wingate  (16th  September  1840)  thought  that  the  stream  water  supply- 
might  be  better  husbanded  than  at  present  in  certain  localities  but  the  supply  o£ 
water  was  too  small  to  make  any  considerable  extension  in  tillage  possible.  Bom. 
Gov.  Sel.  CL,  330,  342. 

2  Vairdg  was  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Sholdpur  and  had  (1840)  1663  houses  and 
6831  people.  BArsi  was  twelve  miles  north  of  Vairdg  and  had  (1840)  1787  houses 
and  9732  people.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  33i. 

'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  333.  At  this  (1840)  time  the  district  consisted  of  SholApur, 
BArsi,  Mohol,  Mddha,  Karm^la,  Indi,  Hippargi,  and  MuddebihAl.  Bom.  Gov,  Rev. 
Kec.  1243  of  1841,  32. 
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sufEering  from  the  over-exactions  of  1826-27.  A  considerable 
decrease  of  cultivation  and  revenue  immediately  took  place,  and,  with 
few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  decline  continued  till  1835-36, 
when  the  revenue  and  the  tillage  were  little  more  than  one-half  what 
they  had  been  niae  years  before.  About  1830  Mr.  Priagle's 
settlement  was  introduced  into  BArsi.  During  the  ten  years  it 
remained  in  force  the  fluctuations  of  cultivation  a.nd  revenue, 
excepting  in  the  famine  year  of  1832-33,  were  comparatively  small. 
Their  average  amount  was  lower  than  that  of  the  preceding  years  of 
British  management.  From  this  Lieutenant  Wingate  inferred  that 
Mr.  Pringle^s  system  was  better  than  that  which  it  supplanted,  but 
was  too  burdensome  to  allow  the  sub-division  to  advance.  During 
the  ten  years  of  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  the  rate  of  assessment  on 
the  land  in  cultivation  averaged  more  than  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  acre,  while 
in  the  preceding  years  the  average  acre  rate  was  less  than  2s.  (Re.  1), 
and  this  was  more  especially  remarkable  in  the  first  two  years 
(1818  - 1820)  when,  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  land  in 
cultivation,  the  assessment  was  actually  lower  than  it  had  ever 
since  been.  That  is  when  the  sub-division  came  into  British 
possession  and  produce  prices  were  high,  the  cultivators  paid 
a  lower  acre  rate  than  about  1840  when  the  value  of  produce 
had  fallen  about  fifty  per  cent.  From  a  mere  comparison  of  the 
difference  of  assessment  in  money,  no  just  conception  of  the  actual 
weight  of  the  land  tax  at  the  two  different  periods  could  be  formed. 
The  correct  way  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  land  tax  was  to 
estimate  the  assessment  on  cultivated  land  in  produce.  Under  Mr. 
Pringle's  settlement  the  assessment  on  cultivated  land,  estimated 
in  produce,  was  at  least  double  what  it  had  been  when  the  subdivision 
came  into  British  possession.  More  need  not  be  said  to  account  for 
the  sub -division  at  one  period  having  been  flourishing  with  nearly 
the  whole  arable  land  under  cultivation,  and  at  the  other  depressed 
with  one-half  of  its  arable  land  waste.  The  increase  of  cultivation 
in  1839-40  was  owing  to  extensive  grants  of  waste  land  at  short  or 
■uTcti  rates.i  The  returns  showed  that  during  the  twenty-two  years 
ending  1839-40  the  collections  had  varied  from  £20,037  (Rs.  2,00,370) 
in  1826-27  to  £3988  (Rs.  39,880)  in  1832-33.  The  details  are : 
Bdrsi  Bevemte,  1818-1840. 


Rent  Settlement. 

Rent  Settlement. 

Yeak. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Year. 

CoUeo- 
tions. 

Land. 

Sdywr- 

Total. 

Land. 

Sdyar. 

Total. 

E8. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1818-19  ... 

1,87,741 

9492 

1,97,233 

1,97,233 

1829-30  ... 

1,60,724 

8779 

1,69,603 

86,016 

1819-20  ... 

1,87,461 

9364 

1,96,816 

1,96,816 

1830-31  ... 

1,43,706 

9348 

1,68,063 

1,32,621 

1820-21  ... 

1,72,188 

8766 

1,80,963 

1,64,349 

1831-32  ... 

1,14,699 

8602 

1,23,201 

1,13,177 

1821-22  ... 

1,78,616 

10,460 

1,83,966 

1,83,866 

1832-33  ... 

1,13,945 

7993 

1,21,938 

39,876 

1822-23  ... 

1,65,770 

11,012 

1,76,782 

1,42,123 

1833-34  ... 

1,28,760 

9204 

1,87,954 

1,33,986 

1823-24  ... 

1,58,799 

10,038 

1,68,837 

1,17,186 

1834-36  ... 

1,28,183 

10,014 

1,38,197 

1,34,949 

1824-25  ... 

1,66,632 

10,459 

1,76,091 

1,84,658 

1836-36  ... 

1,16,927 

9714 

1,26,641 

1,17,959 

1826-26  ... 

1,85,108 

10,960 

1,96,053 

1,71,415 

1836-37  ... 

1,27,583 

9607 

1,37,190 

1,82,267 

1826-27  ... 

2,03,668 

11,066 

2,14,732 

2,00,368 

1837-38  ... 

1,22,367 

8578 

1,30,936 

1,22,266 

1827-23  ... 

1,96,645 

10,328 

2,06,873 

1,64,612 

1838-39  ... 

1,22,782 

7989 

1,80,771 

1,14,292 

1828-29  ... 

1,61,846 

9490 

1,71,836 

1,09,676 

1839-40  ... 

1,37,611 

8767 

1,46,378 

1,13,269 
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The   survey  diagram  showed  that  twenty-two  years  before,  when 
produce  prices  were  about  double  what  they  were  in  1840,  Barsi 
was  flourishing,  the  cultivated  land  paying  an  average  acre  rate  of 
Is.  8^d,  (13^  as.) ;  under  Mr.  Pringle's  settlement  it  was  much  less 
prosperous,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  fall  in  prices  the  average  acre 
rate  on  the  cultivated  land  was  more  than  2s.  (Re.  1).  From  this  Lieu- 
tenant Wingate   argued  that  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  the  sub- 
division to  its  former  prosperous  condition,  and  to  compensate  for  the 
great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  produce,  the  assessment  ought  to  be 
fixed  not  only  lower  than  Mr.  Pringle's,  but  even  much  lower  than 
that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  British  acquisition.     The  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  produce  was  probably  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 
On  the   other  hand  the  landholder  had  formerly  been  subjected  to 
several-  indirect  cesses  from  which  he  was  now  relieved,  while  the 
security  of  his  tenure  was  enhanced.    For  these  reasons  Lt.Wingate 
thought  that  an  average  rate  of  assessment  higher  than  one-half  of 
that  which  obtained  at  the  time  of  acquisition  might  be  imposed  with 
safety.     He  also  thought,  from  other  considerations  such  as  climate 
and  position,  that  Bdrsi  could  well  bear  rates  of  assessment  equal  to 
those  of  ShoMpur  that  is  thirty-three  per  cent  higher  than  those 
introduced  into  Inddpur.     Calculations  based  on  the  assessment  of 
several  villages  showed  that  at  these  rates  the  average  acre  charge 
would  be   W.\d.  (7J  as.)  on  the  whole  arable  land,  24!£,O0O  acres, 
giving  a  highest  dry-crop  assessment  of  £11,500  (Rs.  1,15,000),  or, 
including  the  extra  tax  on  watered  land,  a  total  rental  of  £12,000 
(Rs.  1,20,000).     This  new  rental  was  £500  (Rs.  5000)  or  four  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  collections  £12,500   (Rs.  1,25,000)  on 
account  of  land  revenue  during  the  twenty-two  years  ending  in 
1840  ;  £500  (Rs.  5000)  or  4'35  per  cent  more  than  the  collections 
of  the  eighteen  years  ending  in  1840  ;  and  £1500  (Rs.  15,000)  or 
14"28  per  cent  more  than  the  collections  of  the  twelve  years  ending 
in  1840.     The  immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  was  a  reduction 
from  £10,600  (Rs.  1,06,000)  in  1839-40  to  £8400  (Rs.  84,000)  or 
20-'75  per  cent.^ 

The  existing  garden  settlement  in  Barsi  was,  as  in  the  Sholdpur 
subdivision,  a  temporary  arrangement.  Lieutenant  Wingate  proposed 
to  fix  the  extra  water-cess  on  the  Bdrsi  garden  lands  in  the  way 
that  had  been  adopted  in  Mohol,  Madha,  and  Sholapur.  In  no  sub- 
division of  the  district,  as  it  was  constituted  iu  1840,  was  the  quantity 
of  irrigated  land  at  all  considerable  or  one-fourth  what  it  might 
easily  be.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  fix  a  rate  of  assess- 
ment so  moderate  as  to  offer  every  encouragement  to  the  extension 
of  irrigation.  The  extra  rate  was  intentionally  low.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  siib -divisions  into  which  it  had  been  introduced,  it  had 
been  followed  by  so  considerable  an  increase  of  irrigation  that  this 
low  rate  had  on  the  whole  increased  the  revenue  from  garden  land. 
The  irrigated  land  of  Barsi  as  of  the  rest  of  the  collectorate  was 
almost  wholly  well-watered.     The  channel-watered  land  was  small 
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in  area  and  smaller  in  value.  It  depended  on  streams  whose  supply- 
was  sufficient  or  insufficient  according  to  the  abundance  or  the 
scarcity  of  the  rainfall.  In  some  seasons  two  garden  crops  were 
raised,  in  others  only  one,  and  occasionally  water  was  so  scarce 
that  nothing  could  be  grown.  Under  these  conditions  systematic 
garden  husbandry  was  impossible,  and  the  lands  commanded  by 
water-channels  had  almost  no  special  value.  Lieutenant  Wingate 
had  hitherto  placed  a  small  extra  assessment  on  channel-commanded 
land  with  reference  to  the  particular  advantages  of  each  field,  and  he 
proposed  to  follow  a  like  course  in  the  case  of  Bdrsi.  It  was  in 
reality  of  no  importance  what  plan  was  followed,  as  the  area  of 
channel-watered  or  pdtasthal  land  was  inconsiderable  and  there 
existed  no  probability  of  its  ever  being  materially  increased.  The 
case  of  the  well-watered  garden  land  was  very  different.  It  was 
impossible  to  attiach  too  much  importance  to  the  extension  of  well 
irrigation.  So  great  were  the  facilities  throughout  the  Sholdpur 
collectorate  of  extending  garden  cultivation  by  sinking  wells,  that 
Lieutenant  Wingate  was  (1840)  satisfied  that  four  times  the  present 
agricultural  population  might  by  this  means  be  supported  in  ease 
and  plenty,  and  the  country  in  great  measure  freed  from'dependenco 
on  its  extremely  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall.  Lieutenant  Wingate's 
proposals  were  sanctioned  by  Government  in  November  1840.^ 

The  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  Ropla  petty  divi- 
sion of  Karmdla  in  1842-43  and  into  the  main  division  of  Karmala  in 
1848-44.  In  1 840-41  the  area  of  the  Ropla  petty  division  was  1 25,030 
acres.  Of  these  8446  acres  were  held  free  of  rent  and  11,667  were 
unarable,  leaving  104,917  acres  of  arable  rent-paying  land.  Of  these 
about  74,000  acres  were  tilled  and  about30,000  or  thirty  per  cent,  most 
of  which  was  extremely  poor,  were  waste.  As  the  Ropla  group  lay  only 
ten  to  twenty  miles  east  of  Indd,pur,  the  conditions  of  the  two  tracts 
were  closely  alike.  The  nearness  of  the  eastern  hills  to  the  Ropla  group 
made  the  late  or  September-November  rainfall  more  certain  and  heavier 
than  in  Inddpur.  The  late  or  rabi  Ropla  harvest  was  therefore 
always  better.  The  kinds  of  produce,  the  qualities  of  soil,  and  the 
mode  of  tillage  were  precisely  the  same  in  Ropla  as  in  Indapur. 
Bajri  and  jvdri  were  the  two  chief  grains,  the  proportion  of  bdjri 
to  jvdri  being  as  one  to  four.  So  entirely  did  the  two  millets  form 
the  staple  crop  that  the  lands  left  for  the  other  grains  seldom  yield- 
ed more  than  was  wanted  for  home  use.  In  Ropla  as  in  IndApur 
the  soil  was  black  and  heavy  along  the  rivers  and  brown  and  lighter 
near  the  central  watershed.  The  heavy  ten-bullock  plough  was 
common  to  both  and  the  times  of  sowing  and  reaping  were  the  same. 
In  markets  the  difference  was  slight.  Ropla  had  no  market  of  any 
note.  The  price  returns  for  Karmdla  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Ropla  and  for  Inddpur  showed  that  the  Karmdla  prices,  apparently 
for  Indian  mUlet,  were  only  about  five  per  cent  higher  than  the 
Inddpur  prices.^ 
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^Lieutenant  Wingate,  Survey  Superintendent,  16th  September  1840,  and  Govern- 
ment  Letter  3427  of  7th  November  1840.  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  CL.  329-342. 
2  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  CL.  428,436-437,  444. 
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The  Ropla  villages  had  passed  from  the  Nizdm  to  the  British  in 
1821.     In  1842  the  people  still  looked  back  with  horror  on  their 
state  under  the  Nizdm.     All  was  uncertain  and  oppressive.     Their 
fields  were  given  them  at  low  rates,  but  if  the  crop  promised  well 
the  rent  was   doubled  or  trebled.     If  the  enhanced  rates  were  not 
paid  the  crop  was  seized  and  the  husbandmen  thrown  into  confine- 
ment and  punished.     The  people  were  wretched  and  much  of  the 
land  was  waste.     In  1842  their  condition  was  markedly  better  than 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  Nizdm's  villages, 
which  were  mostly  deserted  and  overgrown  with  brushwood,  the 
few  people  being  extremely  wretched  and  poverty-stricken.  In  the 
Ropla  villages  most  of  the  arable  land  was  under  tillage.      The  people 
though  not  well-to-do,  were  comparatively  well  off  and  were  secure. 
They  were  not  well-to-do  because  the    assessment  was  too  heavy. 
Liberal  remissions  had  been  granted,  but  the  system  of  remissions 
had  disadvantages.     The  crops  had  to  be  left  uncut  till  their  con- 
dition was  examined.     The  examining  clerk  made  the  remissions 
small  for  fear  he  should  be  thought  corrupt,  and  the  testing  officer 
made  them  smaller  on  the  belief  that  the  clerk  was  likely  to  be  too 
lenient.      The   people   were   far  from   well-to-do.      They  lived  on 
grain  borrowed  from  time  to  time  from  the   village  V&ni  to  whom, 
with   few   exceptions,  they  were  much  in  debt.      They  paid  their 
rents  with  money  borrowed  from  these  Vanis  at  very  high  interest, 
and  in  return  gave   them  all  the   produce  of  their  fields  at  prices 
which,  as  the  Vanis  always  combined  together,  were  far  below  the 
market  rates.      Though  in  the  hands  of  moneylenders,  the  people 
did  not  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty.      Any  of  them  who  remained 
staunch  to  one  V^ni  always  had  his  wants  moderately  supplied.^ 
The  returns  show  that  in  the   Ropla  villages  during  the  nineteen 
years  ending  1841  the  tillage  area  varied  from  41,655  acres  in  1834- 
35  to  74,896  in  1840-41  and  averaged  52,849  acres.      The  returns 
show  that  the  group  passed  through  three  periods,  five  years  of 
prosperity  ending  in  1826-27  with  an  average  tillage  area  of  60,435 
acres;  nine  years  of  depression  ending  in  1835-36  with  an  average 
tillage  area  of  44,533  acres ;  and  five  years  of  steady  recovery,  the 
tillage  area  rising  from  46,884  acres  in  1836-37  to   74,896  acres  in 
1840-41.      During  the  first  of  these  three  periods  (1822-1827)  the 
collections  varied  from  £1629  (Rs.   16,290)  in  1824-25  to  £4477 
(Rs.  44,770)  in  1826-27  and  averaged  £3347  (Rs.  33,470) ;   during 
the  second  period  (1827-1836)  the  collections  varied  from   £1064 
(Rs.  10,640)  in  1829-30  to  £3647  (Rs.  36,470)  in  1833-34  and  averag- 
ed £2274  (Rs.  22,740) ;  during  the  five  years  ending  1840-41   the 
collections  varied  from  £2764  (Rs.  27,640)  in  1838-39  to  £3578 
(Rs.  35,780)    in  1836-37  and  averaged  £3159  (Rs.  31,590).     The 
last  four  years  1837-1841,  in  consequence  of  very  liberal  remissions, 
combined  an  increase  in  tillage  and  a  lowering  of  the  demand.     The 
details  are^ : 


'  Mr.  W.  S.  Price,  Asst.  Supt.  25th  July  1842,  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.CL.  432-433. 
2BomGov.Sel.CL.  442. 
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Ropla  Tillage  and  Revenue,  18SS-1841. 

Year. 

TlLLASH. 

Collections. 

Tillage. 

Aeaess- 
ment. 

Claims. 

Total. 

Remis- 
sions. 

Dry- 
Crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

1822-23    .. 

68,095 

41,418 

1279 

42,697 

6613 

35,798 

1286 

37,084 

1823-24     ... 

64,897 

37,187 

3082 

40,219 

B464 

32,936 

1829 

34,765 

1824-25     ... 

ei,009 

40,604 

7660 

48,064 

81,768 

14,831 

1955 

16,286 

1825-26     .. 

63,455 

43,582 

3674 

47,106 

12,665 

32,487 

1964 

34,451 

1826-27     ... 

63,719 

46,081 

2756 

48,837 

4070 

42,862 

1905 

44,767 

1827-28     ... 

60,340 

40,883 

2336 

43,219 

24,329 

17,171 

1719 

18,890 

1828-29     ... 

42,327 

36,642 

1422 

38,064 

12,787 

23,644 

1633 

26,277 

1829-30     ... 

47,220 

37,619 

1477 

38,996 

28,359 

8056 

1681 

10,637 

1830-31     ... 

sg.-na 

32,588 

1462 

34,0.'iO 

11,485 

20,876 

1689 

22,565 

1831-32     ... 

46,407 

38,429 

1790 

40,219 

11,730 

26,944 

1545 

28,489 

1832-33     ... 

43,127 

37,307 

6041 

42,348 

30,590 

10,134 

1624 

U,768 

1833-34     ... 

47,769 

44,340 

2633 

46,973 

10,499 

34,778 

1696 

36,474 

1834-35      ... 

41,665 

36,881 

1280 

38,161 

12,058 

24,460 

1643 

26,103 

1836-38     ... 

42,391 

34,091 

1864 

35,955 

11,489 

22,080 

1788 

24,466 

1836-37     ... 

46,884 

43,127 

1749 

44,876 

9098 

33,980 

1798 

36,778 

1837-38     ... 

61,830 

42,752 

1478 

44,230 

12,288 

30,100 

1842 

31,942 

1838-39     .. 

61,717 

46,190 

2276 

48.466 

20,827 

25,796 

1844 

27,639 

1839-40      ... 

65,838 

53,689 

3087 

66,676 

28,547 

26,375 

1764 

28,129 

1840-41     ... 

74,896 

62,483 

3253 

65,736 

33,261 

30,736 

1739 

32,475 
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Daring  the  twenty  years  ending  1840-41  there  Lad  been  two 
years  of  famine  prices  1824-25  and  1882-33,  in  both  of  which  at 
Ropla _;'v(£ri  sold  at  abont  40  pounds  (^0  shers)  the  rupee.  There 
was  one  year,  1822-23,  of  surprising  cheapness  jvdri  selling,  if  the 
returns  are  correct,  at  about  256  pounds  (128  shers)  the  rupee. 
During  the  remaining  seventeen  years  the  rupee  price  of  jvdri 
varied  from  about  84  pounds  (42  shers)  in  1825-26  to  about  160 
pounds  (80  shers)  in  1828-29,  1830-31,  1834-35,  and  1837-38,  and 
averaged  about  122  pounds  (61  shers).  During  the  five  years 
ending  1840-41  the  rupee  price  of  jvdri  had  varied  from  about 
160  pounds  (80  shers)  in  1837-38  to  about  104  pounds  (52  shers)  in 
1839-40  and  averaged  about  130  pounds  (65  shers).  There  seemed 
to  be  no  sign  of  any  general  rise  in  prices.     The  details  are  : 


Ropla 

Jvdri  Prices :  Shers  the  Rupee,  I8SI-I84I. 

Tear. 

Eopla. 

Kar- 
mSJa. 

Barsi. 

MMha 

Indil- 
pur. 

Tear. 

Ropla. 

Kar- 
mila. 

B&rsi. 

Hidha 

Indi- 
pur. 

1821-22     ... 

64 

48 

52 

32 

1831-32     ... 

64 

40 

32 

44 

60 

1822-23     ... 

128 

54 

48 

80 

32 

-1832-33     ... 

20 

19 

17 

18 

23 

1823-24     ... 

44 

32 

44 

40 

37 

1833-34     ... 

48 

24 

40 

42 

46 

1824-25      ... 

20 

15   , 

15 

16j 

13 

1834-36     ... 

80 

39 

44 

56 

48 

1825-28     ... 

42 

32 

32 

37 

44 

1836-36     ... 

67 

38 

28 

40 

38 

1826-27      ... 

66 

48 

56 

64 

64 

1836-37      ... 

68 

44 

30 

66 

66 

1827-23     ... 

68 

33 

49 

48 

32 

1887-38     ... 

80 

48 

67 

60 

72 

1828-29      ... 

80 

51 

56 

68 

80 

1838-39      ... 

67 

42 

41 

46 

68 

1829-30      ... 

48 

32 

44 

44 

46 

1839-40     ... 

52 

45 

44 

48 

68 

1830-31      .. 

80 

50 

42 

48 

40 

1840-41     ... 

67 

62 

62 

62 

68 

Lieutenant  Nash  the  Survey  Superintendent  agreed  with  Mr.  Price 
that  the  Ropla  villages  contrasted  well  with  the  neighbouring 
Nizdm's  villages.  At  the  same  time  the  assessment  was  too  high. 
The  older  assessment  on  which  it  was  based,  in  Lieut.  Nash's  opinion. 
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had  been  a  nominal  rather  thaa  an  actual  rental.  How  impossible 
it  was  to  collect  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Karmdla 
sub-division  during  the  twenty  years  ending  1842,  of  an  assessment 
of  £290,000  (Rs.  29,00,000),  £130,000  (Rs.  13,00,000)  or  about  45 
per  cent  had  to  be  remitted.  In  the  last  year  (]  841-42)  of  £1 7,900 
(Rs.  1,79,000)  £9160  (Rs.  91,600)  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
demand  had  to  be  foregone.  Though  in  the  end  the  people  might 
not  be  actually  overassessed,  a  system  of  large  remissions  opened  a 
wide  door  for  fraud.  So  long  as  the  district  was  kept  prosperous 
only  by  the  yearly  grant  of  enormous  remissions,  Government  must 
be  the  loser  in  all  cases  where  bribes  were  successfully  given  to 
obtain  special  remissions.  On  the  other  hand  landholders  who  did 
not  bribe  had  their  fields  rated  too  highly,  that  the  total  amount  of 
remissions  might  not  be  so  high  as  to  attract  notice  by  the  favour 
shown  to  those  who  paid  for  favour.^ 

As  the  existing  fields  appeared  in  most  cases  to  be  at  variance 
with  Mr.  Pringle's  records  all  the  land  was  remeasured.  As  in 
Inddpur,  the  soil  was  divided  into  nine  classes  of  difEerent  qualities. 
Mr.  Price  and  Lieutenant  Nash  proposed  for  the  Ropla  group  the 
same  dry-crop  rates  as  had  been  introduced  into  MAdha  which  lay 
immediately  to  the  south,  that  is  an  increase  of  five  per  cent  over 
Inddpur  rates.  For  the  garden  land  which  yielded  no  very  valuable 
crops,  Mr.  Price  proposed  acre  rates  of  4s.,  3s.,  and  2s.  (Rs.  2, 
Rs.  li,  and  Re.  1)  and  Lieutenant  Nash  recommended  that  the  one 
Inddpur  rate  of  4s.  (iTs.  2)  the  acre  should  be  adopted.  At  the 
proposed  dry-crop  rates  the  assessment  of  104,917  acres  of  arable 
land  in  the  whole  Ropla  group  amounted  to  £3733  (Rs.  37,330) 
that  is  an  average  acre  rate  of  8^d.  (5§  as.).  This  was  3fd.  (2^  as.) 
less  than  the  past  average  acre  payment,  and  |cZ.  (^  a.)  less  than 
the  Inddpur  average,  because  the  quantity  of  superior  soils  was 
greater  in  Inddpur  than  in  Ropla.  Compared  with  £3074  (Rs.  30,740) 
the  sum  collected  for  dry-crop  land  in  1840-41,  the  assessment  on 
the  same  area  at  the  new  rates  showed  a  reduction  of  £421 
(Rs.  4210)  or  13-7  per  cent.  The  total  survey  rental  exceeded  the 
average  amount  of  the  dry-crop  collections  of  the  previous  nineteen 
years  by  £1128  (Rs.  11,280)  that  is  an  increase  of  43  per  cent.* 
Government  sanctioned  the  rates  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Nash,  in 
October  1842.8 

As  has  been  noticed  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into 
the  main  Karmdla  group  in  1843-44.  This  group  was  bounded  on 
the  north-west  by  Karjat  in  Ahmadnagar,  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Sina  and  the  Nizdm's  territories,  on  the  south  by  the  Ropla  group, 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  rivgr  Bhima  and  IndApur.  It 
comprised  196,204  acres  of  which  9680  were  held  free,  31,854  were 


•  Lieutenant  Nash,  Survey  Superintendent,  19th  September  1842,  Bom,  Gov.  Sel. 
OL.  424-425.     These  remarks  apply  to  the  Karmdla  sub-division  generally. 

2  During  the  nineteen  years  ending  1840-41  the  total  survey  rental  £3733 
(Rs.  37,330)  was  exceeded  only  by  the  dry  crop  collections  of  1826-27  which  amounted 
to  £4286  (Rs  42,860).     Mr.  Price,  1842,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  438. 

3  Government  Letter  3134  of  31st  October  1842,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  449-450. 
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unarablej  and  154,670  were  arable.  The  highway  of  traffic  between 
Poona  and  the  Haidarabad  districts  to  the  east  of  the  BdMghat 
hills  passed  through  this  group,  as  did  the  highways  from 
Ahmadnagar  to  Sholdpur  and  Pandharpur,  Though  there  were  no 
hills,  much  of  the  surface  was  rough  and  rocky.  The  Karmdla 
group  included  the  whole  of  the  Vdngi  and  parts  of  the  old 
Shrigonda  and  Kadevalit  sub-divisions.  Of  these  groups,  until 
they  passed  to  the  British  in  1818,  the  villages  of  Vdngi  had  for 
sixteen  years  been  held  by  Saddshiv  Pant  Mdnkeshvar.  The 
Shrigonda  and  Kadevalit  groups  did  not  pass  to  the  British  till 
1821.  Except  one  year  during  which  they  had  lapsed  to  the  Nizam, 
these  groups  had  for  upwards  of  120  years  formed  part  of  the  estate 
of  the  I^imbalkar  family.  As  landlords  Mdnkeshvar  and 
Nimbalkar  had  greatly  differed.  M£nkeshvar's  demands  were 
moderate  and  varied  with  the  season.  Nimbalkar,  who  was  always 
pressed  for  funds  to  keep  his  troops,  rackrented  his  people.  In 
spite  of  the  difference  in  management,  when  they  came  under  the 
British,  the  condition  of  the  two  groups  was  almost  equally  wretched, 
as  Md&keshvar's  efforts  to  improve  his  villages  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  ravages  of  the  PendhAris.  Mr.  Price  was  satisfied  that  the 
people  had  greatly  improved  under  British  management.  One  great 
difference  between  the  state  of  the  country  under  the  MarathAs  and 
under  the  British  was  that  under  the  Mardthd,s  there  was  a  large 
body  of  non-productive  consumers.  Their  demand  served  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  grain,  and  the  crops  found  a  ready  market.  Under 
the  English,  when  almost  all  were  producers,  prices  had  fallen  and 
crops  were  difficult  to  sell.  This,  by  forcing  Government  to  grant 
large  remissions,  caused  them  a  serious  loss  of  revenue.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  accompanied  by  one  great  advantage.  In  former 
times  little  grain  was  stored  and  in  the  famines  of  1792-93  and 
1803-4  the  people  died  in  masses.  In  1842  there  was  enough  grain 
in  store  to  carry  the  people  through  a  year  of  complete  failure  of 
crops.  It  was  true  that  the  stores  of  grain  were  in  the  VAnis' 
hands,  and  that  the  landholders  lived  by  a  ruinous  system  of 
borrowing.  It  was  usual  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  impoverished  state 
of  the  people  on  the  heavy  assessment.  This  explanation,  Mr. 
Price  was  satisfied,  was  only  partly  correct.  In  the  Karmdla  group 
the  nominal  assessment  had  not  formed  the  basis  of  a  single  rent 
settlement.  In  the  early  years  of  British  management  low  rate 
leases  had  been  granted,  and  afterwards  outstandings  were  allowed 
to  stay  over  or  be  tahkuh,  or  lands  were  given  at  short  or  uhti  rates. 
During  the  twenty  years  ending  1842  not  one-half  of  the  nominal 
assessment  had  been  levied. •■  Applying  the  settlement  rates  which 
had  been  sanctioned  for  Ropla  to  the  Karmd,la  villages,  and 
deducting  on  account  of  waste  land,  Mr.  Price  found  that  they  would 
yield  about  the  same  amount  of  revenue  as  what  had  actually  been 
received  by  Government.  He  thought  that  the  reason  why  the 
people  had  prospered  so  little  under  so  moderate  a  demand  was  the 
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corruption  of  the  village  officers.  In  spite  of  the  increased 
independence  of  the  people  and  the  elaborate  checks  on  fraud  which 
had  been  introduced  under  British  management,  in  1842-43  Mr. 
Price  knew  that  the  villages  had  paid  the  village  officers  large  sums 
to  have  their  crops  under-estimated.  In  former  years  the  village 
officers  never  told  the  people  what  remissions  had  been  granted,  but 
continued  to  screw  as  much  out  of  them  as  they  could.^  As  in  Ropla, 
the  Karmala  returns  for  the  twenty  years  ending  1841-42  show  three 
periods,  the  five  years  ending  1826-27  a  time  of  prosperity,  with  a  til- 
lage acreage  varying  from  117,667  in  1825-26  to  133,934  in  1823-24 
and  averaging  127,966 ;  the  ten  years  ending  1836-37  a  time  of 
depression,  the  tillage  varying  from  83,270  acres  in  1835-36  toll0,848 
in  1829-30  and  averaging  94,1 74  j  and  the  five  years  ending  1841-42 
a  time  of  recovery,  with  tillage  varying  from  100,444  acres  in  1837-38 
to  143,796  in  1841-42  and  averaging  128,741.  The  collections  for 
the  third  period  varied  from  £3262  (Rs.  32,620)  in  1839-40  to  £5728 
(Rs.  57,280)  in  1841-42  and  averaged  £4286  (Rs.  42,860).  Compared 
with  what  would  have  been  taken  had  the  Ropla  rates  been  in 
force,  the  greatest  excess  was  £6424  (Rs.  64,240)  in  1826-27 
instead  of  £4251  (Rs.  42,510).  In  four  out  of  the  twenty  years,  the 
amount  taken  was  very  much  less  than  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  due  under  the  Ropla  rates.  The  avei'age  for  the  whole 
period  was  almost  the  same,  £4116  (Rs.  41,160)  of  collections  and 
£4078  (Rs.  40,780)  due  under  the  Ropla  rates.  The  details  are  :  ^ 
Karmala  Tillage  and  Revenue,  18H2-184S. 


■  Year. 

D^-crop 

Retbnde  to  be  Paid. 

Revende  UspaId. 

Amount 

Esti- 
mate at 

Lease 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 
ment. 

Cesses 
Rs. 

Head- 
men. 

Total. 

Remis- 
sions. 

Total. 

paid. 

Ropla 
Rates. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

1822-23   ... 

133,786 

1,01,674 

1028 

4112 

1,06,714 

32,673 

16,323 

48,996 

67,718 

52,581 

1823-24    ... 

113,934 

93,342 

1502 

6008 

1,00,852 

27,160 

10,297 

37,457 

63,395 

48,304 

1824-25    ... 

129,320 

1,00,706 

276 

1100 

i;o2,e8i 

£9,338 

64,147 

93,485 

8696 

53,116 

1825-26   ... 

117,667 

90,363 

966 

3824 

95,143 

23,208 

13,732 

36.940 

68,203 

46,684 

1826-27    ... 

126,121 

82,139- 

1043 

4172 

87,364 

16,172 

7946 

23,118 

64,236 

42,607 

1827-28   ..; 

92,188 

67,012 

696 

2384 

69,992 

8641 

29,467 

37,998 

31,994 

34,652 

1828-29   ... 

87,662 

62,307 

723 

2892 

66,922 

6220 

15,399 

20,619 

46,303 

32,217 

1829-30   ... 

110,848 

67,911 

368 

1472 

69,761 

10,930 

46,269 

56,199 

13,652 

35,143 

1830  31    ... 

94,898 

67,789 

765 

3020 

71,664 

17,182 

16,858 

33,040 

38,524 

36,080 

18.31-32   ... 

100,863 

71,878 

878 

3612 

76,268 

13,531 

17,447 

30,978 

45,290 

37,200 

1832-33   ... 

101,648 

72,886 

576 

2300 

75,761 

9672 

54,763 

64,425 

11,336 

37,688 

1833  34    ... 

98,334 

71,284 

1175 

4700 

77,169 

6435 

17,276 

23,711 

63,448 

36,868 

1834-35   ... 

85,766 

63,027 

1003 

4012 

68,042 

9035 

16,278 

24,313 

43,729 

32,626 

1836-36   ... 

83,270 

62,959 

490 

1960 

65,409 

12,198 

20,966 

33,164 

33,266 

32,591 

1836-37    ... 

86,383 

64,018 

591 

2364 

68,973 

14,306 

11,433 

26,739 

41,234 

83,130 

18.37-38    ... 

100,444 

70,191 

2500 

72,691 

18,637 

14,644 

38,281 

39,410 

36,336 

1838-39   ... 

122,298 

83,646 

2600 

86,146 

26,811 

23,528 

50,339 

36,806 

43,497 

1839-40    ... 

131,829 

86,345 

2500 

88,845 

17,466 

38,773 

66,228 

82,617 

44,687 

1840-41    ... 

146,338 

96,104 

... 

2600 

97,604 

14,772 

33,648 

48,420 

40,184 

49,332 

1841-42   ... 
Total... 

143,796 

1,01,463 

2600 

1,03,963 

11,090 

36,694 

46,684 

57,279 

62,386 

2,205,272 

15,76,948 

11,968 

60,332 

16,48,233 

3,23,366 

6,01,768 

8,25,124 

8,23,109 

8,15,618 

Average... 

110,263 

78,797 

598 

3017 

82,412 

16,168 

26,088 

41,256 

41,166 

40,776 

The  soils,  field  tools,  tillage,  times  of  sowing  and  reaping,,  and 
the  kinds  of  produce  were  the  same  as  in  Ind^pur.     The  only  points 


»  Mr.  Price,  Asst.  Supt.  18th  July  1843,  Bom,  Gov.  SehCL.  463-465, 
^Bom,  Gov.Sel.  OI/,468, 
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of  difference  were  tliat  the  fall  of  rain  during  the  late  crop  or  rahi 
season  was  more  plentiful  in  Karmdla  than  in  Indd,pur  and  that  its 
market  was  better.  The  greater  fall  of  late  crop  rain  was  common 
to  Karmdla  and  Ropla.  In  the  Ropla  group  the  value  of  this  better 
rainfall  had  been  estimated  at  five  per  cent.  Mr.  Price  proposed  a 
corresponding  increase  of  five  per  cent" for  the  Karmdia  group  and 
a  further  increase  of  five  per  cent  because  of  Karmala's  better 
market.  At  these  rates  the  dry-crop  assessment  of  the  Government 
arable  area  amounted  to  £6531  (Rs.  65,310)  that  is  an  average  acre 
rate  of  about  \Q^d.  (6|  as.).  This  compared  with  the  average 
assessment  during  the  twenty  years  ending  1841-42  showed  a 
decrease  of  £1710  (Rs.  17,100)  or  20  per  cent.  Compared  with  the 
average  collections  of  the  same  twenty  years  the  survey  rental 
showed  an  increase  of  £2416  (Rs.  24,160)  or  58  per  cent,  and 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1841-42  an 
increase  of  £2245  (Rs.  22,450)  or  52  per  cent.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  settlement  on  the  tillage  area  of  1841-42  was  an 
increase  from  £5728  (Rs.  57,280)  to  £6075  (Rs.  60,750)  or  six  per 
cent.  For  garden  land  Mr.  Price  proposed  the  Inddpur  or  Ropla 
acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  at  which  the  total  garden  assessment 
amounted  to  £266  (Rs.  2660)  .^ 

In  July  1843,  in  submitting  Mr.  Price's  report.  Lieutenant  Nash 
noticed  that  the  cause  of  the  cheapening  of  grain  was  not  so  much 
the  increase  of  production,  for  tillage  had  spread  but  little.  The" 
cause  was  rather  the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  money  which  the 
Mardthas  used  to  bring  from  the  greater  part  of  India  to  the 
Deccan.  It  was  not  so  much  that  there  was  more  grain  in  the  land 
as  that  there  was  less  money.  While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Price  that 
the  hoarding  of  large  quantities  of  grain  was  likely  to  some  extent  to 
lighten  the  extreme  pressure  of  famine,  Mr.  Nash  pointed  out  that  so 
long  as  the  grain  was  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
husbandmen,  the  gain  was  comparatively  slight,  because  the  people 
were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  stoppage  of  field  labour  and  had  no 
funds  with  which  to  buy  the  grain.  Mr.  Nash  thought  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Karmala  group  Mr.  Price  was  correct  in  holding  that  if  the 
remission  clerks  had  given  the  landholders  the  benefit  of  the 
amounts  remitted,  the  people  would  not  have  suffered  from  over- 
assessment.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Price  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  remissioHS  had  never  reached  the  landholders,  or  that, 
if  they  did,  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  heavily  for  them.^ 
Lieutenant  Nash  concurred  in  Mr.  Price's  rates  both  for  dry-crop 
and  for  garden  lands.  Government  sanctioned  the  proposed  garden 
rate.  As  regards  dry-crop  they  agreed  with  the  Collector  Mr. 
Suart  that  the  Ropla  rates  and  not  five  per  cent  over  the  Ropla 
rates  should  be  adopted.  This  deduction  of  five  per  cent  from 
the  estimated    dry-crop  rental   reduced   the  amount  from  £6075 
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1  Mr.  Price,  Asst.  Supt.  18th  July  1843,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  462-467. 

'  Lieutenant  Nash,  Surv.  Supt.  166  of  24th  July  1843.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  451  -482, 
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(Bs.  60,750)  to  £5772  (Es.  57,720).  The  reduced  total  represented 
a  slight  increase  of  £44  (Rs.  440)  or  0"76  percent  above  the  dry-crop 
collections  of  ]  841-42.1 

In  1856-57  the  surrey  settlement  was  introduced  into  seventy-one 
villages  of  the  Pandharpur  sub-division.  At  that  time  Pandharpur 
was  in  Sdtara.  A  group  of  seventy-one  villages  in  the  south  and 
south-east  was  settled  in  the  beginning  and  the  remaining  sixty -nine 
villages  in  the  close  of  1857.  The  first  group  included  all  the  villages 
to  the  south  of  and  the  villages  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Mdn 
river  J  the  second  group  included  all  the  remaining  villages  up  to  the 
river  Bhima  the  northern  and  north-eastern  boundary  of  Pandharpur. 
In  the  first  group  of  seventy-one  villages  the  climate  was  not 
favourable  to  tillage,  the  rainfall  being  both  scanty  and  uncertain.^ 
As  regarded  moisture  the  villages  in  the  south  of  the  group  were 
in  a  slight  degree  worse  ofE  than  those  in  the  north  and  north-east. 
The  reason  was  that  in  the  south  villages  rocky  and  shallow  soils 
prevailed  and  the  rain  ran  off  instead  of  being  absorbed  and  again 
given  out  to  the  atmosphere.  Judging  from  the  soil  of  its  southern 
part,  Pandharpur  was  an  early  or  kharif  crop  district,  the  red  and 
gray  soils  predominating  so  greatly  as  to  reduce  the  black  and 
heavy  soils  to  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  eagerness  with  which 
black  soils  were  sought,  showed  that  the  climate  was  more 
favourable  to  late  or  rati  tillage,  and  that  these  soils  would  bear  a 
much  heavier  relative  rate  than  they  would  in  districts  having  a 
climate  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  early  crops.  Except  those 
to  the  south  all  the  surrounding  districts  had  a  larger  supply  of  rain, 
and  the  rain  in  the  south  as  far  as  BijApur  was  almost  uniform  with 
that  which  fell  in  the  south  and  south-east  villages  of  Pandharpur. 
A  really  good  season  in  Pandharpur  should  have  heavy  rain  in 
June  followed  by  light  continued  showers  during  July  August  and 
September,  and  closing  with  heavy  falls  during  October  and  the 
beginning  of  November.  Such  a  season  would  secure  both  the 
early  and  the  late  harvest.  It  had  not  occurred  within  the  fifteen 
years  ending  in  1857.  During  that  period  there  were  only  two 
more  than  middling  seasons,  1847-48  when  there  was  a  remarkably 
good  early  crop  and  1851-52  when  there  was  a  specially  heavy  late 
crop.^  Of  the  crops  which  were  the  same  as  in  Bijapur,  jvdri,  bajri, 
cotton,  and  hardai,  there  was  more  of  hajri  and  less  of  kardai  in 
Pandharpur  than  in  Bijapur.  When  any  important  purchases 
or  sales  had  to  be  made,  the  markets  of  ShoMpur  and  Pandharpur 
were  resorted  to.  The  ordinary  markets  available  for  the  people 
of  South  Pandharpur  were  at  S^ngola,  Mangalvedha,  Ndzre, 
Jdvli,  and  Jath.  Of  these  Sdngola,  Mangalvedha,  and  Jath  were 
more  lively    than  the  others.      Jath  had  also  the  advantage  of 


»  Bom.  Gov.  Letter  3302  of  ISth^October  1843,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL.  475-477. 

'  In  point  of  rainfall  and  general  circumstances  the  soutli  of  Pandharpur  was  very 
similar  to  the  north  of  BijApur  in  Kalidgi  and  of  Athni  in  Belgaum.  Pandharpur  was 
separated  from  BijApur  and  Athni  by  about  four  miles  of  alienated  or  jdgir  land.  Capt. 
W.  C.  Anderson,  20  of  17th  January  1857. 

^  Mr,  W.  S,  Price,  Asst,  Supt.  Southern  Mard,tha  Country,  January  1857. 
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being  a  cattle-market  and  was  resorted  to  when  the  poorer  class  of 
cattle  had  to  be  bought  or  sold.  The  places  to  buy  good  cattle  at 
were  Sholdpur,  Pandharpur,  and  above  all  Barsi,  which  was  the  chief 
cattle-market  in  the  whole  country.  Sholapur  was  the  greatest 
general  market  with  a  sure  and  profitable  outlet  for  produce  and 
special  facilities  for  buying.  The  surplus  supply  of  millets  found  so 
ready  a  sale  in  the  west  and  south  that  it  had  seldom  to  be  sent  to  the 
Konkan.  Large  quantities  of  kardai  or  sdfflower  oil  were  taken  to 
the  south  and  west  even  as  far  as  the  Konkan  where  it  found  a  ready 
sale  and  the  cotton  was  carried  to  the  coast  for  shipment  to  Bombay. 
The  landholders  had  no  share  in  the  carrying  trade.  They  sold 
the  produce  to  the  local  moneylender,  who  either  himself  exported 
it  or  handed  it  to  an  outside  dealer  who  moved  about  the  country 
gathering  grain.  Enough  coarse  blankets  and  cotton  cloth  were 
made  to  meet  the  local  demand.  There  was  no  export.  There 
were  many  mills  or  ghdnds  for  pressing  the  kardai  oilseed,  the  chief 
being  at  Kautdli  an  alienated  village  on  the  Bhima. 

Pandharpur  did  not  pass  to  the  British  till  1848  when  the  Satdra 
state  lapsed.  The  rates  of  assessment  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  had  been  long  in  force.  The  assessment  was  pitched  at  so 
high  a  standard  that  large  permanent  reductions  were  required  to 
induce  husbandmen  to  keep  their  old  lands  or  to  take  up  new. 
These  reductions  were  ostensibly  made  to  equalize  the  assessment, 
but  as  they  were  on  no  systematic  plan  and  rather  with  an  eye 
to  the  influence  or  means  of  the  cultivator  than  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  land,  the  pressure  of  the  permanent  assessment  had  become 
more  unequal  than  ever.  Influential  village  officers  and  land- 
holders secured  large  reductions  when  no  reduction  was  wanted, 
while  the  poorer  husbandmen  were  tempted  by  the  levy  of  only 
nominal  rates  to  hold  lands  which  they  had  not  stock  enough  to  till 
properly,  trusting,  if  the  crop  failed,  that  they  would  be  allowed  a 
remission  even  of  the  little  revenue  they  had  engaged  to  pay.  By 
this  means  the  Government  treasury  failed  to  recover  its  dues,  a 
large  part  of  the  cultivating  classes  was  kept  impoverished,  and  the 
productive  powers  of  the  district  were  impaired  by  the  loss  of  the 
labour  of  the  large  class  of  pauper  husbandmen,  who,  tempted  by 
the  nominal  rent,  derived  a  bare  subsistence  by  cultivating  on 
their  own  account  in  place  of  living  on  the  wages  of  labour. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  permanent  reduction  of  assessment, 
every  year  large  remissions  were  required  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  crops,  the  failures  being  in  part  due  to  the  deficiency  of  rain  but 
to  a  greater  extent  to  imperfect  tillage.^  The  returns  for  this 
south-east  and  south  Pandharpur  group  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1856  show  a  tillage  area  varying  from  161,366  acres  in  1846-47 
to  169,563  in  1851-52  and  averaging  166,400,  and  collections 
varying  from  £4650  (Rs.  46,500)  in  1848-49  to  £6361  (Rs.  63,610) 
in  1846-47  and  averaging  £5728  (Rs.  67,280).     The  details  are  : 
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'  Capt.  W.  C.  Anderson,  Surv,  Supt  20  of  17th  January  1857. 
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Pand) 

la 

rpur  Tillage  and  Eevenue,  184B-1856. 

Yeak. 

Tillage. 

B&mis- 
sions.   ' 

Reductions. 

Collec- 
tions. 

1846-47  ... 
1847-48  ... 
1848-49  ... 
1849-60  ... 
1860-61  ... 
1861-62  ... 
1863-64  ... 
1864-65  ... 
1866-66  ... 

Acres. 
161,366 

166,180 
166,945 
167,841 
169,663 
167,607 
167,346 
166,396 

Es. 

4089 
13,776 
21,326 

8296 
14,428 

9420 
12,313 

4764 

7260 

Bs. 
60,846 
60,821 
61,606 
61,863 
63,269 
63,601 
62,424 
62,178 
61,940 

Rs. 
63,609 
54,102 
46,497 
59,698 
63,317 
68,935 
66,122 
63,160 
61,081 

As  a  class  the  landholders  were  badly  off.  Very  few  were  free 
from  debt,  and  still  fewer  had  the  means  of  cultivating  their  fields 
properly.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  very  unfavourable  climate 
and  partly  to  the  laziness  of  the  people  who  in  this  respect  were  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  people  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna.^  In 
fixing  the  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  seventy-one  villages  of  the 
group,  they  were  divided  into  five  classes  with  highest  dry-crop 
acre  rates  varying  from  Is.  lO^d.  to  Is.  l^d.  (15-9  as.).  Six 
villages  on  the  Bhima  closer  than  any  others  to  the  great  markets 
of  ShoMpur  and  Pandharpur  were  charged  ,1s.  lO^d.  (15  as.). 
Eight  villages  near  the  first  class,  but  somewhat  less  favourably 
placed  as  regards  markets,  were  charged  Is.  9d.  (14  as.).  Twenty- 
six  villages,  still  worse  placed  than  the  second  class,  were  charged 
a  highest  acre  rate  of  Is.  6d.  (12  as.).  Twenty-three  villages 
in  the  south  of  the  sub-division  and  less  favourably  situated 
as  regards  markets  and  climate  were  charged  Is.  S^d.  (10^  as.). 
And  eight  villages  in  the  south-east  of  the  sub-division,  in  all 
respects  the  worst  of  the  whole,  were  charged  Is.  l^d.  (9  as.).^ 
Water  was  nowhere  at  any  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and 
many  villages  had  a  considerable  area  of  well- watered  garden  land. 
The  average  revised  well-water  acre  rate  was  estimated  at  3s.  6d. 
(Rs.  If).  The  rate  was  low,  but  a  low  rate  was  required  to  en- 
courage well-cultivation  which  was  so  necessary  in  so  dry  a  district. 
A  low  rate  was  also  necessary  because  water  was  easily  procured, 
and,  as  no  special  water  rate  was  to  be  charged  on  lands  watered 
from  wells  built  after  the  survey,  if  the  rate  on  the  old  wells  was 
not  low,  they  would  fall  out  of  use.  The  estimated  effect  of  the 
new  rates  was  to  raise  the  assessment  from  £6108  (Rs.  61,080)  to 
£7882  (Rs.  78,820),  an  increase  of  twenty^nine  per  cent.  The 
details  are : 


1  Mr.  W.  S.  Price,  Assistant  Superintendent,  January  1857. 

"  The  survey  rates  introduced  in  the  neighbouring  districts  were  :  iii  the  main  body 
of  Athni  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of  12  as.  and  14  as.;  in  the  northern  villages  of 
BijApur  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  8  as.  The  MMha  rates  agreed  with  the 
Pandharpur  rates,  though  the  method  of  classing  and  rating  in  that  sub-division  was 
.a  little  different  from  that  pursued  in  the  Southern  MarAtha  Country  Survey.  Capt. 
Anderson,  20  of  17th  January  1857. 
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Glass. 

VlL- 
LAQES. 

Former. 

SURVKT. 

IMllage 
Bental 
1855-66. 

Tillage 
Rental 
1855-66. 

Waste 
Bental. 

Total 
Bental. 

High- 
est 
Dry- 
crop 
Acre 
Bate. 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

Total       

6 

8 
26 
23 

8 

Bs. 

9732 

6504 

23,386 

18,120 

3339 

Es. 

8266 

8472 

29,718 

25,967 

6394 

Bs. 

74 

2i7 

990 

1456 

491 

Es. 

8340 

8699 

30,708 

27,423 

6886 

As. 

16 
14 
12 
lOi 
9 

_n 

'61,081 

78,817 

8238 

82,056 

Captain  Anderson  was  of  opinion  that  under  the  new  rates  the 
tillage  area  would  at  first  be  somewhat  reduced.  Pauper  cultivators, 
no  longer  able  to  hold  land  on  nominal  rates,  would  take  to  labour 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  a  change  which  in  Captain  Anderson's 
opinion  would  be  most  advantageous  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community.  The  assessment  on  superior  land  would  be  nearly 
everywhere  reduced,  and  some  of  the  better  class  of  waste  would 
be  brought  under  tillage.  It  was  specially  easy  to  extend  irrigation 
in  Pandharpur.  Water  was  everywhere  near  the  surface,  and  it  was 
thought  that  new  wells  would  be  sunk  in  all  directions.  The  Man 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Bhima,  flowed  through  the  group.  Dams 
might  be  thrown  across  it  at  intervals  at  no  great  expense,  and  a 
sufficient  head  of  water  obtained  to  irrigate  a  large  area  of  land  and 
in  great  measure  to  secure  the  people  from  the  frequent  disastrous 
effects  of  a  short  rainfall.  Grovernment  sanctioned  the  proposed 
survey  rates  in  February  1857.^ 

In  1857-58  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  re- 
maining sixty-nine  villages  of  Pandharpur  and  into  twenty-seven 
villages  of  the  Nd,teputa  petty  division  of  Khatd,v  in  Sdtdra.^  The 
climate  of  such  of  these  Pandharpur  villages  as  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
parallel  of  BhAlavni  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  villages 
settled  in  the  previous  year.  West  of  the  parallel  of  Bhalavni  an 
improvement  in  climate  began  and  rapidly  increased.  The  improve- 
ment in  climate  was  all  in  favour  of  the  early  or  kharif  crops,  which, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  were  widely  grown  particularly  in  the 
villages  of  the  Ndteputa  group.  This  better  rainfall  had  the  effect 
of  enhancing  the  relative  value  of  the  poorer  soils.  Over  the  whole 
Pandharpur  sub-division  the  rainfall  was  scanty,  though  the  want  of 
moisture  was  somewhat  less  felt  in  the  extreme  north  than  in  the 
centre.  Several  villages  had  a  few  weavers  of  coarse  cloth,  the 
produce  of  whose  looms  was  entirely  used  to  meet  the  local  demand. 
In  the  north  of  the  sub-division  numerous  Dhangars  or  shepherds  had 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  whose  wool  was  made  into  blankets  which  were 
sent  to  the  Konkan  in  considerable  quantities. 
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1  Gov.  Letter  869  of  21st  February  1857. 

»  Mr.  Price,  28th  Nov.  1857  ;  Capt.  Anderson,  422  of  19th  Dec.  1857. 
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The  people  in  the  north  were  generally  better  off  than  those  in 
the  south,  chiefly  because  they  were  nearer  .to  large  markets.  In 
every  village  there  were  a  few  well-to-do  landholders,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  frauds  in  shifting  boundaries  and  in  getting  their  lands 
entered  at  unduly  low  rates,  the  village  headmen  and  clerks  were 
often  rich.  The  agriculture  was  very  slovenly,  as  exceedingly  low 
rates  had  tempted  many  to  hold  more  land  than  they  had  stock  to 
cultivate.  The  whole  of  the  survey  group  was  well  off  for  markets. 
The  villages  near  the  large  town  of  Pandharpur  were  specially  well 
off,  and  several  second-class  markets  were  within  and  near  the  edge 
of  this  survey  group,  Bhalavni,  Akluj,  Velapur,  Mhasvad,  and 
Ndteputa.  The  large  markets  of  Indd.pur  and  Phaltan  were  not 
many  miles  distant.  The  railroad,  which  was  being  made  between 
Poona  and  ShoMpur,  passed  within  some  twenty  miles  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Pandharpur ;  and,  besides  the  made  road  from 
Pandharpur  to  Sdtdra  which  passed  through  the  centre  of  this  group, 
to  the  north  was  a  much  used  cart  track  from  Pandharpur  to  Poena. 
This  group  of  sixty-nine  north  Pandharpur  villages  and  twenty-seven 
Nditepnta  villages  had  therefore  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
southern  group  which  had  been  settled  in  the  previous  year. 
During  the  ten  years  endiag  in  1857  in  the  sixty-nine  Pandharpur 
villages  tillage  had  varied  from  215,803  acres  in  1855-56  to 
222,954  acres  in  1850-51  and  averaged  219, Hj3  acres,  and  collec- 
tions had  varied  from  £5204  (Rs.  52,040)  in  1849-50  to  £7322 
(Rs.  73,220)  in  1854-55  and  averaged  £6615  (Rs.  66,150).  In 
twenty-six  of  the  Nd,teputa  villages  tillage  had  varied  from  50,490 
acres  in  1849-50  to  64,087  acres  in  1856-57  and  averaged  59,199 
acres,  and  collections  had  varied  from  £1293  (Rs.  12,930)  in  1849-50 
to  £2481  (Rs.  24,810)  in  1847-48  and  averaged  £1960  (Rs.  19,600). 
The  details  are  : 


Pandharpur- 

Ndteputa  Tillage  and  Bevenue,  1847- 

iS57. 

Teab. 

69  Pandharpur  Villaoeb. 

26  Na'tepoxa  Villages.! 

Tillage. 

Bemis- 

Reduc- 

Collec- 

Tillage. 

Eemis- 

Reduc- 

Collec- 

BionR. 

tions. 

tions. 

sions, 

tions. 

tions. 

Acres. 

E8. 

Es. 

its. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

1847-48 

218,893 

2073 

87,661 

71,989 

67,037 

21,061 

24,814 

1848-49 

219,112 

9169 

88,467 

64,808 

60,fl72 

2689 

20,926 

18,639 

I8J9-60 

220,423 

21,900 

89,162 

62,037 

50,490 

6390 

22,506 

12,927 

1860-51 

222,964 

7243 

90,812 

67.733 

66,736 

6228 

22,621 

14,055 

18B1-S2 

221,162 

17,637 

92,018 

66,752 

61,916 

2937 

27,944 

18,149 

1862-68 

221,742 

4033 

91,698 

70,778 

62,765 

1093 

27,104 

21,477 

1853-54 

217,734 

8569 

89,243 

66,000 

62,188 

1866 

26,942 

21,228 

1854-65 

217,091 

982 

88,929 

73,222 

62,477 

629 

24,832 

2S,877 

1865-66 

216,803 

7421 

88,836 

67,299 

63,320 

4686 

26,831 

19,617 

1856-67 

Average    ... 

216,716 

4107 

88,803 

71,925 

64,087 

3918 

26,778 

21,280 

219,163 

8312 

89,661 

66,162 

59,199 

3034      24,454 

19„W6, 

The  sixty-nine  Pandharpur  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes 
and  charged  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  2s.  3d.  to  Is. 
QcJ.  (Rs.  li-J).  Pandharpur  and  another  village  close  to  it  were 
placed  in  the  first  class  and  charged  a  rate  of  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1^). 
Twenty-nine  villages  were  placed  in  the  second  class  and  charged 


1^  Details  for  one  village  are  not  available.. 
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a  1-ate  of  2s.  (Re.  1) ;  of  these  six  villages  were  near  Pandliarpiir, 
and  the  rest  were  in  the  north  of  the  sub-division^  having  a  slight 
advantage  as  regards  climate,  being  well  placed  for  markets,  and 
having  the  greatest  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  railway. 
Twenty-two  villages  to  the  south  of  the  second  class  and  less 
favourably  placed  formed  the  third  class  and  were  charged  a  rate 
of  Is.  lO^d.  (15  as.).  In  the  fourth  class  were  placed  sixteen  villages 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  third  class  villages  and  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  villages  assessed  at  Is.  6d.  (12  as.)  in  the  previous 
year.  These  sixteen  villages  were  charged  a  rate  of  Is.  9d.  (14  as.) 
because  they  were  similarly  situated  with  those  assessed  at  the  same 
rate  in  the  previous  year.  Of  garden  land  there  were  5000  acres. 
Little  sugarcane  was  grown ;  wheat  and  vegetables  were  the  chief 
garden  crops.  The  average  garden  rate  was  estimated  at  8s.  9d. 
(Rs7  If),  and  the  highest  rate  was  proposed  at  7s.  (Rs.  3J).  The 
result  of  the  survey  settlement  was  an  increase  in  the  rental  on 
tillage  from  £7192  to  £9258  (Rs.  71,920  to  Rs.  92,580)  or  28  per 
cent.     The  details  are  : 


Pandharpur  Survey  Settlement 

,  1857-58. 

Class. 

VlL- 
LASES. 

FORMEE. 

Survey.                       1 

Tillage 
Rental, 
1866-57. 

Tillage 
Rental, 
]  866-67. 

Waste 
Rental. 

Total 
Rental. 

Highest 

Dry-crop 

Acre 

Rate. 

I. 
11. 

m. 
ry. 

Total    .. 

2 
29 
22 
16 

Rs. 

2589 
37,225 
21,336 
10,776 

Es. 

1978 
48,009 
25,907 
16,684 

Bs. 

60 

1479 

843 
1360 

Rs. 

2028 
49,488 
26,760 
18,034 

Rs.  a. 

1    2 
1    0 
0  15 
0  14 

69 

71,925 

92,678 

3722 

96,300 

... 

The  twenty-seven  Nd,teputa  villages  corresponded  on  a  comparison 
of  advantages  with  the  second  and  third  classes  of  this  Pandharpur 
group  of  sixty-nine  villages.^  The  Ndteputa  villages  were  therefore 
divided  into  two  classes  and  charged  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of 
2s.  (Re.  1)  for  nineteen  villages,  and  Is.  IQ^d.  (15  as^  for  eight 
villages  immediately  under  the  hills  in  a  broken  country  and  some- 
what less  favourably  placed  for  traflSc  than  the  first  class.  These 
twenty-seven  Nateputa  villages  had  upwards  of  2000  acres 
of  garden  land.  It  was  similar  in  character  to  the  Pandharpur 
garden  land  and  was  therefore  assessed  at  the  same  highest  acre 
rate  7s.  (Rs.  3J),  and  the  average  garden  rate  was  estimated  at  3s. 
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1  The  climate  was  favourable  to  the  early  or  Man/crops,  which,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  were  very  extensively  grown.  This  group  had  a  marked  advantage  in 
nearness  to  great  markets  and  means  of  communication  with  them,  with  further 
advantages  in  prospect  at  no  distant  day  on  the  opening  of  the  rail  road.  The  Khatdv 
sub-division  was  generally  separated  from  Pandharpur  by  the  Mahddev  hills,  KhatAv 
being  above  the  ghMa  on  the  table  land  and  Pandharpur  below.  The  twenty-seven 
villages  of  the  NAteputa  group  for  settlement  comprised  that  part  of  the  KhatAv 
sub-division  which  was  below  the  ghdis  and  naturally  belonged  rather  to  Pandharpur 
than  to  Khatilv,  from  which  they  were  divided  by  the  highest  part  of  the  Mahddev 
range;  they  were  situated  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  northern  part  cdt 
Fandiuirpur,  and  had  th«  same  boundary  to  the  north,  the  river  Bhima, 
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9d.    (Rs.   1|)    the    acre.      The  effect    of    the    survey  settlement 
was  an  increase  in  the   rental  on  tillage  from   £2128  to  £8124! 
(Rs.  21,280  to  Rs.  31,240)  or  46-8  per  cent.     The  details  are  :  ^ 
Ndtepvia  Survey  Settlement,  1857-58. 


Class, 

Vn,- 

USES. 

FOEMER. 

SURVET.                                  1 

Tillage 
Rental, 
1866-B7. 

Tillage 
Rental, 
1866-67. 

Waste' 
Rental. 

Total 
Rental. 

Highest 

Dry-crop 

Acre 

Rate. 

I. 
11. 

Total    ... 

18 
8 

Es. 

16,709 
6571 

Ks. 

24,441 
6799 

Rs. 

766 
135 

Rs, 
25,196 
6,934 

Rs.  a. 
1     0 
0    16 

26 

21,280 

31,240 

890 

32,130 

The  proposed  survey  rates  for  the  sixty-nine  Pandharpnr  and  the 
tvrenty-seven  Nateputa  villages  were  sanctioned  by  Government  in 
January  1858.^ 

The  revision  survey  of  the  Madha  sub-division  was  begun  and  the 
revised  rates  were  introduced  in  1869-70.^  Since  the  survey  in 
1840  many  territorial  changes  had  taken  place.  The  1871  Madha 
included  forty  Government  and  two  double-owned  or  dumdla,  villages 
of  the  old  Madha  group,  thirty-one  Government  and  five  double- 
owned  or  dumdla  villages  of  the  old  Mohol  group,  and  eleven 
Government  villages  of  the  Karmala  group,  or  a  total  of  eighty-nine 
villages.  This  modern  Mddha  group  was  of  irregular  shape.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  river  Bhima,  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Sina  though  five  villages  to  the  east  of  this  river  were 
included  in  the  sub-division,  on  the  south  by  Sholapur,  and  on  the 
west  by  Pandharpur.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south- 
east was  about  forty  miles  and  it  varied  in  breadth  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  in  the  north  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  the 
south.  According  to  the  new  survey  the  area  amounted  to  390,322 
acres  of  which  339,947  acres  were  arable,  22,566  unarable,  11,330 
meadow  or  gdyrdn,  and  16,480  alienated.*  The  sub-division  was  a 
bare  waving  almost  treeless  plain,  the  tops  of  the  low  rolling  downs 
often  covered  with  stunted  yellow  spear  grass,  a  sure  sign  of 
barren  soil.  The  watershed  passed  north-west  to  south-east 
through  the  greatest  length  of  the  sub-division ;  its  streams  flowed 
east  into  the  Sina  and  south  into  the  Bhima  which  at  no  point  was 
many  miles  distant  from  the  south-western  boundary.  None  of 
these  streams  were  of  any  size  owing  to  the  low  elevation  at  which 
they  took  their  rise  and  the  shortness  of  their  courses.  Except  the 
Bhend  none  of  them  continued  to  flow  throughout  the  year.     The 


'  Of  the  twenty-seven  villages  for  settlement,  the  papers  of  one  village  were  not 
received  by  the  Survey  Superintendent  at  the  time  of  his  report  (December  1857). 
This  one  village  was  therefore  entirely  excluded  from  the  statement. 

"  Gov,  Letter  265  of  21st  January  1858. 

3  Mr.  Grant,  Surv.  Supt.  40  of  12th  Jan.  1871 ;  Bom.  Gov.Sel,  CL.  5-46,  107-132. 

*  The  10,968  acres  of  irrigable  land,  which  was  almost  entirely  under  wells,  was 
only  3-22  per  cent  of  the  total  arable  area.  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  CL,  118. 
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Bhend  rose  near  Kem  in  Karmdla  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Sina 
a  little  to  tlie  north  of  the  village  of  Undargaon.  The  belt  to  the 
east  of  the  Sina  was  nowhere  of  any  considerable  breadth,  while 
Madha  did  not  pass  far  enough  west  to  include  any  of  the  Bhima 
plain.  The  greatest  portion  of  Madha  consisted  of  comparatively 
high  land  whose  soil  was  generally  shallow  though  it  varied  much 
both  in  depth  and  quality.  The  villages  along  the  Sina  formed  the 
richest  part  of  the  Mddha  subdivision  and  were  mostly  of  black  soil, 
of  great  depth,  and  of  excellent  quality.  During  the  five  years 
ending  1869  the  rainfall  varied  from  12-96  inches  in  1865  to  29-95 
in  1867.^  A  large  share  of  the  Mddha  rainfall  was  late  in  the  season. 
The  late  harvest  was  therefore  the  chief  harvest  representing  76  per 
cent  of  the  whole  outturn. 

In  1839  when  the  original  survey  settlement  was  introduced  the 
group  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  over-assessment.  The 
rates  were  therefore  fixed  with  the  view  of  granting  substantial 
relief.  They  caused  a  reduction  in  the  revenue  from  £14,100  to 
£11,600  (Rs.  1,41,000  to  Rs.  1,16,000)  or  17  per  cent.^  Since  the 
1840  settlement  a  great  advance  had  been  made  in  communications. 
There  was  not  a  mile  of  made  road  in  1889.  Since  then  the  railway 
had  been  opened  passing  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  group 
with  three  stations  within  its  limits,  Mohol,  Mddha,  and  Barsi 
Bead.  The  Sholapur  Pandharpur  and  Satara  road  passed  through 
the  south  of  the  sub-division  and  the  old  Sholapur-Poona  road 
through  its  centre.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  a  cross  road 
from  Barsi  to  the  Bdrsi  Road  station  which  was  continued  to 
Tembhurni.  All  the  villages  except  four  or  five  in  the  rocky  west 
had  every  facihty  for  getting  rid  of  their  produce.  As  regards 
markets  Mddha  was  also  particularly  well  placed.  With  a  few 
exceptions  on  the  north-west  corner  no  village  was  more  than  four 
or  five  miles  from  a  market.     These  local    markets    were    small 
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1  In  1865,  12  96  inches;  1866,  19-58;  1867,  29-95;  1868,  14-64;  and  1869,  22-01. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  118. 

^  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  7,  61.  The  Survey  Superintendent  Mr.  Grant  wrote  (Jan. 
1871):  "  A  recent  article  in  the  Indian  Economist  attributes  the  terrible  depression 
which  marked  the  agriculture  of  the  country  some  thirty  or  forty  years  baok^  not  to 
over-assessment,  to  which  the  revenue  officers  of  the  day  ascribed  it,  but  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  of  the  country  (under  the  exactions  of  foreign  rule)  and  to 
the  continuous  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  that  resulted  from  it.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  depression  which  is  admitted  to  have  existed  then, 
the  only  remedy  which  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  revenue  officers  was  to  reduce  the 
assessment  which  under  the  existing  circumstances  was  higher  than  the  people 
could  pay.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  very  low  rates  fixed  have  continued  in 
force  till  now.  A  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  these  rates  the  real  cause  of 
depression,  according  to  the  Economist,  was  removed  by  the  influx  of  bullion  into  the 
country,  consequent  on  the  dicovery  of  the  gold  fields  of  California  in  1847,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  those  of  Australia.  'The  gold  fields,'  says  the  Economist, 
'set  the  industry  of  the  world  in  motion.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Crimean  war  that 
India  could  grow  oil-seeds  as  well  as  Russia,  and  the  moment  that  a  stream  of  silver 
in  payment  of  these  new  exports  was  directed  upon  the  thirsty  land,  the  landholders' 
emancipation  came.  We  heard  no  more  complaints  of  over-assessment  or  outstand- 
ing balaflces. '  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  apparently  borne  out  by  the  returns  of 
cultivation  and  the  prices  of  produce  in  this  district  for  the  last  thirty  years." 
Mr.  Grant,  Surv.  Supt.  40  of  12th  January  1871,  Bom,  Gov,  Sel.  CL.  7-8. 
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because  of  the  nearness  of  Sholdpur,  BArsi,  Karkam,  and 
Tembhumi,  where  better  prices  drew  the  bulk  of  the  produce. 
There  were  ten  market  villages,  Madha,  Laul,  Ashti,  Narkhed, 
TJplai  Budrukh,  Angar,  Kurdu,  Mohol,  Pdtkul,  and  Kurul,  and  two, 
Karkam  and  Tembhurni,  close  beyond  the  border.  Madha  had 
formerly  been  the  chief  local  market,  but  trade  was  said  to  have  left 
it  to  avoid  certain  municipal  dues.i  In  1 871  Mohol  was  the  most 
largely  attended  market,  and  there  was  a  very  useful  and  yearly 
increasing  market  iat  the  Barsi  Eoad  station.  Tempted  by  the 
favourable  terms  at  which  cotton  could  be  bought,  a  small  band 
of  Vdnis  had  settled  at  Bdrsi  Road  and  built  a  large  rest-house  for 
their  caste  people  who  came  to  trade.  Goods  met  with  a  ready 
sale,  though  there  was  no  particular  market  day.  Weaving  was 
the  only  manufacture  of  any  importance  in  this  survey  group. 
There  were  weavers  in  about  twenty  villages,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Narkhed,  BArloni,  Pdtkul,  and  Bembla.  Both  cotton  cloth 
and  woollen  blankets  were  made  bub  the  quality  was  inferior  and 
the  demand  was  purely  local. 

Compared  with  the  jvdri  rupee  prices  at  Mddha*  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1839,  the  average  during  the  ten  years  ending  1869 
showed  an  increase  from  about  124  to  50  pounds  (62  -  25  shers)  or 
about  150  per  cent.* 

According  to  the  former  survey  the  seventy- seven  villages 
brought  under  the  revision  settlement  contained  269,587  acres 
of  arable  land  which  were  assessed  at  a  rental  of  £10,058 
(Rs.  I,00j580).     In  1839-40  the  first  year  of  the  new  rates  tillage 


1  Bom.  Got.  Sel.  CL.  13. 

^  During  the  nineteen  years  ending  1839  average  jvdri  rupee  prices  were  120 
pounds  or  60  shers  of  80  folds  each  at  MAdha  and  5-5  shers  at  Mohol ;  during  the 
fifteen  years  ending  1839  they  were  63  shers  both  at  Midha  and  Mohol ;  during  th^ 
ten  years  ending  1839,  62  shers  at  Md,dha  and  58  at  Mohol ;  and  during  the  five  years 
ending  1839,  70  shers  at  Mddha  and  60  at  Mohol.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL.  114. 

^  The  details  are  : 

Mohol-Xddha  Millet  Rupee  Prices,  18S9-1869. 


Tbae. 

Mohol. 

Ma'dha. 

Yeab. 

Mohol, 

Ma'dha. 

BAjri. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 

Bajri. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shert. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Sliers. 

1839-40 

72 

78 

70 

91 

1866-57      ... 

27 

31 

28 

36 

1840-41 

78 

84 

63 

84 

1857-68       ... 

17 

27 

19 

26 

1841-42 

96 

108 

68 

102 

1868-69       ... 

24 

17 

24 

19 

1842-43 

60 

72 

63 

70 

1869-60       ... 

38 

46 

38 

45 

1843-44 

47 

64 

49 

66 

1860-61       ... 

36 

80 

26 

30 

1844-45 

14 

16 

17 

21 

1861-62       ... 

21 

24 

23 

26 

1846-46 

36 

47 

36 

49 

1862-63       ... 

IB 

22 

19 

23 

1846-47 

24 

SO 

26 

31 

1863-64       ... 

12 

16 

14 

16 

1847-48 

30 

36 

28 

36 

1864-65       ,.. 

14 

18 

16 

19 

1848-49 

36 

47 

36 

49 

1866-66       ... 

19 

24 

21 

26 

1849-60 

42 

47 

42 

49 

1866-67       ... 

19 

23 

21 

24 

1850-51 

36 

64 

36 

66 

1867-68       ... 

21 

24 

21 

24 

1851-62 

36 

47 

42 

56 

1868-69       ... 

28 

31 

23 

26 

1862-63 
1863-64 

36 

24 

42 
36 

36 
26 

42 
36 

1839-1849  ... 

49 

57 

45 

59 

18B4-65 

16 

16 

16 

17 

1849-1869... 

27 

34 

28 

36 

1865-66 

16 

23 

17 

24 

1869-1869... 

21 

25 

22 

25 

Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  20,  115. 
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is  stown  at  223,835  acres  and  collections  at  £8139  (Rs.  81,390). 
During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  survey  lease  both  tillage 
and  revenue  increased  considerably.  Then  a  decline  set  and  in 
1845-46  both  tillage  and  revenue  had  gone  back  almost  to  the 
point  at  which  they  stood  in  1839-40.  After  1845-46  cultivation 
soon  went  up  to  250,000  acres,  and,  with  slight  fluctuations,  remained 
at  about  that  amount  till  1858-59  which  was  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  lease.  The  area  under  tillage  in  1858-5.9  was  251,200  acres 
and  the  realized  revenue  £9738  (Rs.  97,380).  At  the  close  of 
1857-58  about  18,000  acres  of  arable  land  assessed  at  £580 
(Rs.  5800)  were  still  waste.  In  the  five  years  ending  1863  this  waste 
had  been  taken  and  during  the  five  years  ending  1869  the  whole 
assessed  area  was  held  for  tillage.  In  1871  the  waste  arable  area 
was  170  acres  assessed  at  £5  (Rs.  50).  The  following  statement 
shows  the  average  tillage  and  revenue  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1849,  1859,  and  1869  -J 

Mddha  Tillage  and  Revenue,  1839-1869. 


Tkae. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 
ment. 

Remis- 
sions. 

Collec- 
tions. 

Rupee 

Price. 

JvdH. 

BdjrL 

1839-1849     ... 
1849-1869       .. 
1869-1869     ... 

Acres. 
239,618 
242,648 
266,932 

Ea. 

92,991 

94,063 

1,01,197 

Rs. 

2344 
626 
17 

Rs. 

90,647 

93,628 

1,01,180 

Shers. 
69 
36 
26 

Shers. 
48 
28 
22 

These  figures  show  that  for  the  ten  years  ending  1849  the  collec- 
tions averaged  £9065  (Rs.  90,650),  the  remissions  being  about  2|  per 
cent.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1859  the  remissions  were  about 
one-half  per  cent  on  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £9405  (Rs.  94,050) ; 
and  during  the  ten  years  ending  1869  the  remissions  amounted  only  to 
£2  (Rs.20)  a  year  out  of  a  yearly  revenue  of  £10,120  (Rs.1,01,200). 
For  the  ten  years  ending  1 849  the  average  assessment" on  arable  waste 
was  £846  (Rs.  8460)  and  the  total  remissions  were  £234  (Rs.  2340) ; 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1859  the  area  of  arable  waste  remained 
the  same,  but  the  improved  state  of  the  country  was  shown  by  the 
decrease  in  remissions  from  £234  (Rs.  2340)  to  £52  (Rs.  520)  ;  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1869  the  average  assessment  on  waste  land  was 
only  £75  (Rs.750)  while  the  average  remissions  were  £2  (Rs.  20). 
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'Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  110-111, 115.  The  revision  survey  diagram  shows  that  during 
the  survey  lease  (1839  - 1869)  Tillage  rose  from  223,000  acres  in  1839-40  to  247,000 
acres  in  1842-13,  fell  to  230,000  acres  in  the  next  year,  and  in  the  four  following 
years  rose  to  250,000  acres  in  1847-48.  In  the  next  three  years  it  fell  to  233,000  acres 
in  1850-51,  rose  to  245,000  acres  the  following  year,  and  again  fell  to  238,000  acres 
in  1852-53.  In  the  next  five  years  it  varied  between  244,000  acres  in  1853-54  and 
242,000  acres  in  1857-58.  After  1857-58  it  continued  to  rise  until  the  area  reached 
270,000  acres  in  1865-66.  In  the  next  three  years  there  was  no  change,  the  amount 
in  each  year  being  the  same  as  in  1865-66.  Collections  rose  from  Rs.  82,000  in 
1839-40  to  Rs.  95,000  in  1842-43,  fell  to  Es.  81,000  in  1845-46,  and  again  rose  to 
Rs  96  000  in  1847-48.  In  the  next  six  years,  except  in  1851-52  and  1852-53  when 
they  were  Es.  93,500,  they  fell  to  Rs,  90,000  in  1853-54.  They  rose  to  Es.  96,000 
in  1854-55  and  again  fell  to  Es.  93,000  in  1857-58  After  1857-58  there  was  a  con- 
tinued rise  until  the  amount  reached  Rs.  1,03,000.  During  these  thirty  years 
the  collections  averaged  Rs.  96,000.  Remissions  amounted  to  Rs.  8000  in  1839-40, 
Rs.  13,000  in  1845-46,  Rs.  2000  in  1846-47,  and  Ra.  4000  in  1853-54.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel, 
CL.  8-9. 
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In  1839-40  of  1282  wells  190  were  out  of  repair.  During  the 
Burvey  lease  ninety-eight  wells  were  repaired  and  put  in  working 
order  and  861  new  wells  were  sunk,  making  .in  1870  a  total  of 
2051  working  wells.  As  in  Indapur  these  improvements  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  capital.  During  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  survey  lease  only  fifty-seven  wells  were  made,  during  the  next 
ten  years  214  were  made,  and  iu  the  last  ten  years  590.  Assuming 
as  in  Indapur  that  each  well  cost  about  £40  (Rs.  400)  and  each  old 
well  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  £15  to  £17  10s.  (Rs.  150  - 175),  during 
the  thirty  years'  survey  lease  more  than  £35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000)" 
had  been  spent  on  wells.  The  people  had  also  contributed  over 
£700  (Rs.  7000)  towards  building  village  oflBces  or  chdvdis  and 
rest-houses  or  dharmshdlds.^  The  sale  price  of  dry-crop  land, 
which  in  1839  was  almost  nothing,  during  the  settlement,  as  is 
shown  later  on,  rose  to  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  purchase,  or  taking 
the  assessment  at. about  one  IdJch  of  rupees  in  1870  the  property  in 
land  represented  £150,000  or  fifteen  Idkhs  of  rupees.^  During  the 
thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  population  had  advanced  from 
64,195  to  80,676  or  26  per  cent;'  farm  bullocks  from  24,793  to 
28,490  or  15  per  cent*;  carts  from  435  to  1323  or  204  percent; 
and  ploughs  from  1758  to  2423  or  38  per  cent ;  other  cattle  had 
decreased  from  66,345  to  59,193  or  11  per  cent. 

In  1871  the  dry-crop  tillage  was  lax  and  careless,  though  not  . 
perhaps  more  careless  than  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
Deccan.  The  land  was  never  ploughed  more  than  once  in  three 
or  four  years  and  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  any  rotation  in 
the  raising  of  crops.  Mr.  Fletcher  thought  this  careless  tillage 
was  not  due  to  a  want  of  cattle  as  the  returns  showed  one  ox  to 
every  11^  acres  while  in  Naridd  one  of  the  most  highly  tilled  parts 
of  the  Presidency  the  proportion  was  one  ox  to  nine  acres.®  Mr. 
Grant  the  Survey  Superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  the  slovenly 
tillage  was  due  to  the  low  assessment  which  since  the  rise  in  prices 
represented  a  very  small  .proportion  of  the  outturn.  The  result  of 
the  very  low  rates  was  that  the  people  took  large  areas  of  land 
and  worked  them  carelessly.^      The  Survey  Commissioner  Lieute- 


^  Forty-five  offices  or  chdvdis  were  built  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  7869  of  which  Govern- 
ment paid  Rs.  3048  and  the  people  Es.  4821  ;  and  twenty-one  rest-houses  or  dharm- 
shdlds  were  built  at  a  cost  of  Es.  6962  of  which  Rs.  4275  were  paid  by  Government 
and  Rs.  2687  by  the  people.  Of  the  total  cost  of  Rs.  14,831  Government  paid 
Es.  7323  and  the  people  Es.  7508.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL.  10. 

2Bom.  Gov.  Sel.CL.  12,  112,  113. 

'  Compared  with  31  per  cent  in  the  adjoining  sub-division  of  IndApur  this  increase 
of  26  per  cent  in  MAdha  was  small.  But  the  number  of  people  to  the  square  mile  of 
arablearea  was  (1866)  119  inlndApurand  (1869)  146inMAdha.  Bom.'Gov.  Sel.  CL.  11. 

^Considering  the  large  expansion  of  tillage  this  increase  of  only  15  per  cent 
in  farm  cattle  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  This  scarcity  of  cattle  was 
doubtless  in  some  measure  the  reason  of  the  slovenly  and  lax  cultivation  noticed  in 
the  text.  Mr.  Grant,  Surv.  Supt.  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  11,  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Francis,  Surv.  Comr.  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  113.         ^Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL.  8-9. 

*  In  support  of  his  view  that  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  rates  had  favoured  a 
slovenly  style  of  tillage,  Mr.  Grant  quoted  the  following  sentences  from  McCulloch  : 
'  It  is  difiScult  to  say  whether  the  over  or  under  renting  qf  land  be  most  injurious.  K 
a  farm  be  too  high-rented,  that  is  if  no  exertion  of  slsill  or  reasonable  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  will  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent  and  obtain  a  fair  return  for  bis 
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nant  Colonel  Francis  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Grant  that  the 
careless  tillage  was  due  to  the  low  rates.  Colonel  Francis  thought 
the  chief  cause  of  the  slovenly  tillage  was  the  uncertain  and 
insufiBcient  rainfall.  Until  rain  fell  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  it 
could  not  be  worked  and  when  rain  fell  the  object  was  not  to  work 
a  small  plot  of  ground  elaborately  but  to  loosen  as  much  of  the 
surface  as  possible  before  it  again  dried.  The  difficulty  was  in- 
creased by  the  small  number  of  cattle.  That  the  slovenliness  was 
not  due  to  laziness,  he  thought,  was  shown  by  the  care  with  which 
the  garden  lands  which  had  a  certain  supply  of  water  were  tilled.'^ 
In  suitable  places,  as  in  the  village  of  Kurul  on  the  Sholapur- 
S^td.ra  road  and  in  the  villages  on  the  Bdrsi  road,  the  people 
showed  their  willingness  to  work  by  their  zeal  in  developing  the 
cart  traffic.^ 

In  1869-70  in  the  eighty-eight*  surveyed  villages  of  Madha  the 
proportion  of  the  tilled  area  which  was  under  the  different  crops 
was  of  the  fe/iari/"  or  early  crops,  bdjril8'8  per  cent,  rice  I'l  per 
cent,  tobacco  0"5  per  cent,  sugarcane  0"6  per  cent,  matJci  1'6  per 
cent,  and  fcttZfAi  0'5  per  cent,  total  23'1  percent;  and  of  the  rati 
or  late  crops  jvdri  54'7  per  cent,  wheat  I'l  per  cent,  gram  I "6  per 
cent,  cotton  9'4  per  cent,  linseed  0"5  per  cent,  miscellaneous  8 
per  cent,  and  fallow  l"6  per  cent,  total  76"9  per  cent.  The  areas 
under  the  different  crops  were  rice  3541  acres,  sugarcane  1770 
acres,  y^yc^ri  185,909  acres,  tobacco  1770  acres,  wheat  3541  acres, 
gram  5312  acres,  bdjri  63,740  acres,  cotton  31,870  acres,  linseed 
1771  acres,  matki  5312  acres,  kulthi  1770  acres,  miscellaneous  crops 
28,329  acres,  and  fallow  5312  acres,  total  339,947  acres.  There 
were  88,880  people  lodged  in  18,243  houses;  3319  wells,  2439  for 
watering,  148  for  drinking,  and  732  out  of  repair ;  1375  carts  ;  2669 
ploughs;  6144  milch  and  young  buffaloes;  17,492  cows;  31,787 
plough  oxen  ;  1826  buffaloes;  39,115  sheep;  and  1727  horses.* 

There  were  7625  distinctly  recorded  khdtds  or  holdings;  the 
average  area  of  each  holding  was  46  acres  ;  the  average  number  of 
husbandmen  to  each  holding  was  1'8  ;  the  average  area  of  cultivation 
to  each  head  of  the  total  population  was  four  acres  and  for  each 
head  of  the  agricultural  population  twenty-five  acres  ;  the  average 
area  to  each  plough,  133  acres;  the  average  assessment  on  each 
holding  £2  14s.  4^d.  (Rs.  27t^).  The  population  was  148^  to 
the  square  mile  of  the  total  area  and  161^  to  the  square  mile  of  the 
arable    area;  the  realizable  assessment  was  4s.  7|c2.    (Rs. 2as. 4^^) 
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trouble,  he  gets  dispirited.  The  farm  is  in  consequence  ill  managed,  scourging  crops 
are  resorted  to,  and  ultimately  it  is  thrown  on  the  landlord's  hands  in  an  impoverished 
and  deteriorated  condition.  But  the  disadvantages  attending  the  uuder-reuting  of  land 
are  hardly  less  obvious.  To  make  farmers  leave  those  routine  practices  to  which  they 
are  very  strongly  attached  and  become  really  industrious  and  enterprising,  they  must 
not  only  have  the  power  of  rising  in  the  world,  but  their  rent  must  be  such  as  to 
iinpress  them  with  a  conviction  that  if  they  do  not  exert  themselves  their  ruin  will 
assuredly  follow.  Estates  that  are  under-rented  are,  uniformly  almost,  farmed  in 
an  inferior  style  compared  with  those  that  are  let  at  their  fair  value,  and  the  tenants 
are  not  generally  in  good  circumstances.'     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  8. 

>■  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  Ill  - 112.  =  Bora.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  9. 

3  Of  the  eighty-eight  surveyed  villa^s  eighty-two  were  Government  and  six  two- 
oivnered  oxdumdla.  ''Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  CL,  40,  44,  46. 
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to  each  head  of  the  population,  £39  2s.  2JtZ.  (Rs.  391  as.l^)  to  the 
square  mile  of  the  arable  area,  and  £34  7*.  6^d.  (Rs.  343  as.  12  J)  to 
the  square  mile  of  the  whole  area.  The  survey  kamdl  or  total  assess- 
ment on  waste  and  arable  lands,  deducting  the  ralue  of  alienations, 
was  £39  2s.  4ci.  (Rs.  391  as.  2|)  to  the  square  mile  of  arable  area 
and  £34  7s.  8f  d.  (Rs.  343  as.  13|)  to  the  square  mile  of  the  total  area.^ 

In  contrast  to  their  state  in  1839,  in  1871  the  bulk  of  the  people' 
were  prosperous  and  independent.  The  only  exception  was  the 
holders  of  land  whose  payments  were  less  than  £1  (Rs.  10),  who, 
from  the  Hindu  rule  of  dividing  property,  had  been  left  with  a  share 
of  land  which  was  not  large  enough  for  their  support.  In  bad 
seasons  these  small  holders  suffered  considerably.^  Since  the  1839 
settlement  the  value  of  land  had  greatly  risen.  In  ]  839  dry-crop 
land  had  no  sale  value  nor  could  money  be  raised  on  its  security. 
Mortgages  were  granted  on  garden  and  private  or  indm  lands ;  but 
Lieutenant  Wingate  was  unable  to  find  a  single  recent  case  of  a 
price  being  given  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  Government  dry- 
crop  land.  As  a  contrast  to  the  above  Mr.  Grant  notices  that  when 
he  was  in  MMha  in  1870,  in  the  village  of  MAdha  eighteen  acres 
of  land  assessed  at  £1  16s.  (Rs.  18)  and  containing  two  wells  one 
built  and  one  half-built,  sold  for  £100  (Rs.  1000),  and  two  dry-prop 
or  jirdyat  numbers  containing  3|-^  acres  assessed  at  3s.  &d.  (Rs.  If) 
sold  for  £3  (Rs.  30)  ;  in  the  village  of  D^rphal  four  acres  assessed 
at  6s.  (Rs.  3)  sold  for  £3  (Rs.  30) ;  and  in  the  village  of  Padsdli  23 
acres  assessed  at  £1  (Rs.  10)  in  which  a  well  had  lately  been  built 
were  bought  by  the  village  Vani  for  £85  (Rs.  350),  and  he  refused 
to  part  with  the  field  though  he  was  offered  £200  (Rs.  2000).  This 
was  an  exceptional  case.  The  ordinary  sale  value  for  dry  crop  land 
varied  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  purchase.^ 

As  the  waste  lands  had  not  been  measured  in  Mr.  Pringle's 
survey,  a  fresh  measurement  was  required.  This  showed  that  the 
area  under  tillage  was  35,600  acres  in  excess  of  the  area  on  which 
assessment  was  paid,  representing  a  yearly  loss  to  Government  of 
about  £2000  (Rs.  20,000).  It  was  also  found  advisable  to  reclass 
the  land.  In  1839-40  the  Mohol  group  was  assessed  at  ten  per 
cent  and  the  Md.dha  group  at  five  per  cent  above  the  Indapur 
rates.  At  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  lease  there  was  no  material 
difference  between  the  Mohol  and  the  MAdha  prices.*  The  tract 
had  been  so  opened  by  roads  and  by  the  railway  that  their  position 
as  regards  markets  was  precisely  the  same.  Mr.  Grant  therefore 
proposed  a  general  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  Zd.  (Rs.  1^) 
for  the  whole  group  and  a  special  rate  of  2s.  6d  (Rs.  1^)  for  fifteen 
villages  within  five  miles  of  the  railway  stations  of  Mohol  Madha  and 


1  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  45.  2  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  11,  112. 

'  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  12,  112,  113. 

*  During  the  ten  years  ending  I8i9  jvdri  was  3J  per  cent  cheaper  in  Midlia  than 
in  Mohol ;  during  the  ten  years  ending  1859  six  per  cent  cheaper  ;  and  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1869  the  difference  was  little  more  than  one  half  per  cent.  There 
was  even  less  difiference  in  hdjri.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1849  bdjri  was  2  per 
cent  dearer  at  MAdha  than  in  Mohol ;  during  the  ten  years  ending  1859  it  was  3A  per 
cent  cheaper;  and  during  the  ten  3  ears  ending  1869  it  was  2J  percent  cheaifer. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  14-15.  •' 
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Barsi  Eoad,  For  seventy-seven^  villages  whose  thirty  years'  lease 
had  expired  or  was  soon  to  expire,  the  effect  of  the  revised 
settlement  was  (January  1871)  an  increase  of  77  per  cent.**  In 
spite  of  this  large  addition  the  average  acre  rate  was  only  Is.  2d, 
(9^  as.).  No  extra  assessment  was  placed  on  well  garden  lands, 
the  highest  acre  rate  for  which  was  the  same  as  for  first  class  diy- 
crop  lands.*  Government  sanctioned  the  proposed  rates.  They 
approved  the  principle  of  laying  no  extra  cess  on  well-watered 
lands.  They  ordered  that  the  highest  dry-crop  rate  should  be 
imposed  only  on  such  of  these  lands  as  were  formerly  subjected 
to  extra  well-assessment  and  not  on  lands  watered  from  wells  sunk 
during  the  survey  lease.  They  observed  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  sinking  of  wells 
in  a  tract  whose  rainfall  was  so  light  and  uncertain.  Any  applica- 
tions which  might  be  made  for  advances  for  well-sinking  would 
meet  with  favourable  consideration.* 

In  1871-72  the  'revised  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into 
Sholapur.  At  the  time '  of  the  revision  the  Sholapur  sub-division 
included  150  villages.  Of  these  112  Government  and  two  alienated 
villages  belonged  to  the  original  Sholdpur  sub-division ;  nine  were 
villages  of  the  Nipanikar's  which  had  lapsed  to  Government  since  the 
former  survey ;  fifteen  Government  villages  and  one  alienated  village 
had  been  transferred  from  the  old  Mohol  sub-division ;  and  eleven 
villages  had  been  received  from  the  Niz^m.  The  revised  settlement 
was  introduced  into  147  of  the  Government  and  one  of  the  alienated 
villages.  The  total  area  of  the  135  Government  villages  included 
in  the  survey  diagrams  was  789  square  miles  or  504,080  acres,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  135,710  or  172  to  the  square  mile.  At 
Sholdpur  during  the  eighteen  years  ending  1870  the  rainfall  had 
varied  from  13'65  inches  in  1855  to  35' 78  inches  in  1869,  and 
averaged  26'5  inches.^     At  the  time  of  the  1840  survey  settlement 
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'  Of  the  82  Government  villages  five  were  settled  in  1856-58.  Inquiry  was  'being 
made  whether  their  lease  was  to  be  held  to  have  expired  with  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
division or  to  be  continuable  for  thirty  years  from  the  date  when  the  rates  were 
introduced.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel  CL.  15,  107. 

^  The  details  were  :  Rental  at  old  or  1839  rates  on  cultivated  land  Es.  1,00,531,  on 
waste  Rs.  48,  total  Es.  1,00,579  ;  at  new  rates  on  cultivated  land  Rs.  1,77,933,  on 
waste  Es.  115,  total  Es.  1,78,048.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  15. 

3Mr.  H.  M.Grant,  Surv.  Supt.  40  of  12th  January  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  5-16. 

<  Gov.  Ees.  2757  of  9th  June  1871  and  4050  of  22nd  August  1871,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
CL.  125-130. 

^  The  details  are  :  ShoUpur-Poona  Rainfall,  18BS-1870. 


Year. 

Sholipur. 

Ybae. 

Sholapur. 

Birsi. 

Poona. 

Ind&pur. 

Pitas. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1853      

20-75 

1863      

21-28 

24-20 

22-56 

3-01 

9-52 

1864      

31-58 

1864      

20-77 

22-56 

16-65 

9-78 

7-83 

1855      

13-66 

1865       

13-72 

19-05 

31-28 

6-95 

11-69 

1856       

23  77 

1866       

20-02 

22-46 

18-90 

4-06 

6-67 

1867       

34-11 

1867       

25-87 

26-76 

27-29 

10-74 

10-88 

1858      

33-60 

1868       

26-92 

18-62 

80-91 

8-43 

10-32 

1859      

3333 

1869      

35-78 

38-12 

28-16 

24-47 

22-76 

1860      

1861       

33-07 
26-47 

1870      

,   35-03 

48-19 

40-60 

26-77 

26-31 

1862      

Average    ... 

23-74 

Average    ... 

24-8 

26-74 

27-03 

11-66 

13-23 

27-9 
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the  people  were  rauch  distressed.  One  of  the  chief  changes  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease  was 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  connecting 
Sholapur  with  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  continent  of 
Hindustd,n.  As  ShoMpur  was  the  only  railway  station  within  the  sub- 
division, it,  as  in  184f0,  continued  the  chief  market  for  local  produce. 
Besides  the  railway,  during  the  survey  lease  many  roads  had  been 
opened.  Among  these  the  chief  were  to  Poona,  Haidarabad, 
Pandharpur,  Akalkot,  and  Bijdpur.  So  great  an  impulse  had  been 
given  to  traffic  that  during  the  thirty  years  the  number  of  carts 
had  risen  from  219  to  1167  or  433  per  cent  and  during  the  seven 
years  ending  1870-71  the  tolls  had  yielded  a  revenue  varying  from 
£1562  (Rs.  15,620)  in  1867-68  to  £2145  (Rs.  21,450)  in  1866-67,  and 
averaging  £1814  (Rs.  18,140).^ .  There  were  public  ferries  on  the 
Sina  at  Lamboti,  Tirha,  Vadakbdl,  and  Vd.ngi ;  and  on  the  Bhima  at 
Gbodeshvar,  Takli,  and  Bandarkauta.  The  farm  of  these  ferries 
during  the  five  years  ending  1871  averaged  £339  8s.  (Rs.3394). 
In  the  Sholapur  cantonment  during  the  seven  years  ending  1871 
jvdri  rupee  prices  had  ranged  from  28  pounds  in  1864-65  to  51  in 
1868-69  and  averaged  38,  and  hajri  from  21  to  54  pounds  and 
averaged  33  pounds.^ 

During  the  survey  lease  in  135  Government  ^villages  the 
average  yearly  tillage  increased  from  345,620  acres  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1851  to  355,620  acres  during  the  ten  years  ending  1 861, 
and  to  379,490  during  the  ten  years  ending  1871.  Collections 
increased  from  an  average  of  £14,646  (Rs.  1,46,460)  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1851  to  £15,207  (Rs.  1,52,070)  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1861,  and  to  £16,213  (Rs.  1,62,130)  in  the  ten  years  ending  1871. 
The  corresponding  fall  in  remissions  was  from  £36  18s.  (Rs.  369) 
in  the  first  period  to-  £8  6s.  (Rs.  83)  in  the  second  period  and  to 


'  The  details  are  : 


Sholapur  Cart-TraffJ:  Toll-Farm,  ISSi-lS?!. 


Station. 

KOAD. 

1864-65. 

1866-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Bdla     

Sorgaon 
Bor^mani 
Kumbhiiri      ... 
Tirha 

Poena  

Haidarabad    '.'.'. 

Alialkot 
Pandharpur  ... 

Total    ... 

Ea. 

1826 
6600 
5500 
2000 
1625 

Es. 

1060 

3425 

8600 

1760 

1100 

Es. 
1650 
4500 
11,600 
2400 
1600 

Rs. 

2000 

1022 

9460 

2076 

1075 

Es. 

2860 

3600 

9600 

2350 

1660 

Es. 

2745 
4500 
9100 
2725 
1600 

Es. 
2500 

3700 
7800 
1700 
1400 

16,460 

16,826 

21,460 

16,622 

19,860 

20,670 

17,100 

2  The  details  are  : 


Sholdpii/r  Cantonment  Prices. 


Tear. 

Pounds  the  Rupee. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Gram. 

Wheat. 

1864-66        

1865-66         

1866-67         

1867-68         

1868-69         

1869-70         

1870-71         

28 
36 
33 
41 
51 
37 
43 

21 
30 
81 
31 
64 
32 
30 

19 
21 
16 
20 
28 
19 

la 

20 
19 
17 

2a 

24 
16 
14 

Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  170. 
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£8  4s.  (Rs.82)  in  the  third  period.^  At  the  time  of  the  1840  settle- 
ment there  were  1119  wells  in  working  order  and  463  out  of 
repair.  During  the  thirty  years'  lease  213  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
wells  then  at  work  had  fallen  into  disrepair ;  seventy-five  of  the  old 
wells  had  been  repaired  and  537  new  wells  built  of  which  298  or 
nearly  three-fifths  had  been  made  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1870.  The  result  was  an  increase  in  working  wells  of  395  or 
35-3  per  cent.  In  January  1872  the  great  Bkruk  lake  had  been  com- 
pleted about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Sholdpur.  Of  other  public 
works  during  the  lease  sixty-two  village  oflBces  or  chdvdis  and  thirteen 
rest-houses  or  dharmshdlds  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £1827 
{Rs.  18,270)  of  which  about  £974  (Rs.  9740)  had  been  paid  by  Govern- 
ment and  £853  (Rs.  8530)  by  the  people.  Daring  the  survey  lease 
in  135  Governmenb  villages,  population  had  increased  from  106,962 
to  135,710  or  26-8  per  cent;  bullocks  from  32,807  to  41,303  or 
25"8  per  cent ;  carts  from  219  to  1167  or  433  per  cent;  and  ploughs 
from  2137  to  4511  or  111  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  cattle  sheep 
and  goats  showed  a  decrease  from  86,080  to  61,829  or  28  per  cent.^ 
During  the  lease  the  material  wealth  of  the  villages  had  greatly 
increased  and  the  condition  of  the  people  much  improved.^ 

Though  less  careless  than  it  had  been  in  1 840  the  tillage  was 
slovenly.*  Except  in  the  outlying  villages  of  Mangrul,  Arli,  Kdle- 
gaon,  and  Kdkramba  little  pains  were  taken  with  the  soil ;  neither 
weeding  nor  except  in  Kdlegaon  manuring  was  attended  to.     Near 
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•  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL.  235.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  survey  lease  (1841  - 1843) 
in  120  ShoUpur  villages  the  cultivated  area  was  about  314,000  acres  and  the  collections 
£13,100  (Rs.  1,31,000),  £227  (Rs.  2270)  being  remitted  in  1841-42  and  £28  (Rs.  280) 
in  1842-43.  The  average  waste  of  these  two  years  was  28,000  acres  or  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole  area.  In  the  two  years  ending  1845  cultivation  fell  to  297,000 
acres,  and  the  waste  rose  to  44,400  acres  or  to  about  one-eighth.  During  the  three 
years  ending  1848  cultivation  and  collections  rose,  the  average  being  322,645  acres 
cultivated  and  £13,969  (Rs.  1,39,690)  collected.  During  the  three  years  ending  1851 
tillage  fell  to  313,000  acres  and  collections  to  £13,650  (Rs.  1,36,500).  During  the 
three  years  ending  1854  the  average  cultivation  was  308,000  acres,  the  collections 
£13,400  (Rs.  1,34,000),  and  the  waste  35,800  acres  or  about  one-tenth.  During  the 
four  years  ending  1858  the  cultivation  rose  to  315,000  acres  and  the  collections  to 
£13,890  (Rs.  1,38,900).  In  the  three  years  ending  1861  the  average  cultivation 
rose  to  335,300  acres  and  the  average  collections  to  £14,510  (Rs.  1,45,100)  and  the 
waste  fell  to  9940  acres  or  one  thirty-fifth.  The  average  collections  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1861  were  nearly  four  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  ien  years  ending  1851. 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1871  the  average  cultivation  was  344,384  acres,  and  the 
average  collections  £14,889  (Rs.  1,48,890)  or  seven  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
second  decade  and  nearly  eleven  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  the  first  decade.  The 
arable  waste  had  shrunk  to  about  the  thousandth  part  of  the  whole  area.  In  the 
fifteen  villages  transferred  from  Mohol  to  ShoUpur  the  average  waste  during  the  five 
years  ending  1846  was  4932  acres  or  13'8  per  cent,  and  the  average  collections  £1181 
(Rs.  11,810).  During  the  five  years  ending  1851  the  average  yearly  collections  rose  to 
£1233  (Bs.  12,330)  and  the  waste  fell  to  1092  acres  or  three  per  cent.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  1861  collections  averaged  £1284  (Rs.- 12,840)  and  waste  1366  acres  ;  and 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1871  collections  averaged  £1324  (Rs.  13,240)  and  waste 
was  only  '019  per  cent.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  168-169. 

^  Looking  to  the  great  increase  in  ploughs  and  carts  compared  with  the  increase  in 
bullocks,  and  to  the  decrease  in  cattle  sheep  and  goats,  the  Survey  Superintendent, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddington  (January  1872),  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  return. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  162-163.  '  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  223. 

*  '  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  Messrs.  Fletcher  and 
Waddington  have  expressed.  Of  late  years  I  have  noticed  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  part  .of  the  Deccan.'   Col.  FranciSj  Snrv.  Comr.  436  of  30th 

'  March  1872,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL^  225. 
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Sholdpur  a  large  area  of  land  let  for  grazing  paid  eighteen  times 
the  Grovernment  assessment.^  Three-fourths  of  the  tillage  was 
jvdri,  bdjri  came  next  but  with  only  one-tenth  of  the  jvdri.  With 
the  jvdri  occasional  rows  of  safflower  which  required  little  moisture 
were  almost  always  grown.  Coarse  rice  was  raised  in  hollows  where 
water  lodged  and  the  rice  was  occasionally  followed  by  a  crop  of 
pulse.  Neither  Mauritius  sugarcane  nor  the  mulberry  nor  the 
potato  was  grown.  About  14,000  acres  or  S'6  per  cent  of  the  whole 
tillage  was  given  to  cotton.  Surangi  or  Indian  madder  was  grown 
in  small  quantities  in  dry-crop  lands.  The  garden  crops  were  sugar- 
cane, plantains,  guavas,  limes,  earthnut,  wheat,  turmeric,  and 
vegetables.  Turmeric  was  chiefly  grown  in  the  outlying  villages 
in  rotation  with  sugarcane  and  wheat.^  The  chief  market  was  the 
town  of  Shold,pur  with  31,000  people  among  whom  were  over  7000 
traders  and  craftsmen.  At  its  weekly  market  £1500  (Rs.  15,000) 
worth  of  cotton  goods  and  blankets  woven  in  and  near  Sholapur, 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  worth  of  grain,  and  £50  (Rs.  500)  or  £60 
(Rs.  600)  of  horses  and  cattle  were  offered  for  sale.  Weekly  markets 
were  also  held  at  Ghodeshvar,  Keshar  Jovalga,  Mandrup,  Mangrul, 
Mardi,  Musti,  Vadd,la,  and  Valsang,  where  £30  to  £250  (Rs.300- 
Rs.  2500)  worth  of  goods  changed  hands.  Large  quantities  of  cotton 
robes  or  sddis,  turbans,  coarse  cloth  or  hhddi/and  carpets  were  woven; 
and  the  blankets  commanded  good  prices.  Sholdpur  had  6425 
cotton  looms,  4250  weavers,  310  dyers;  and  840  thread  spinners; 
Valsang  had  200  weavers  and  100  dyers  and  Ahirv&,di,  Ghodeshvar, 
Hotgi,  Mandrup,  Mardi,  and  Salgad  had  many  looms.  The  yearly 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  cotton  hand-looms  of  the  sub -division 
was  estimated  at  £57,600  (Rs.  5,76,000),  of  the  woollen  goods  at 
£3900  (Rs.  39,000),  of  the  brass  and  copper  vessels  at  £2500 
(Rs.  25,000),  and  of  the  iron  tools  at  £3000  (Rs.  30,000),  that  is  a 
total  of  £67,000  (Rs.  6,70,000).  In  1872  the  people  seemed  well  off 
and  well  clothed,  and  the  villages  were  much  better  kept  and  better 
cleaned  than  those  of  Indd,pur  and  Bhimthadi.  Land  sold  readily  at 
ten  to  seventy  years'  purchase.^ 

The  Sholapur  sub-division  was  remeasured  and  the  lands  reclassed. 
In  twenty -four  of  fifty-three  numbers  taken  at  a  venture  from  the 
survey  records  the  error  in  the  former  measurement  exceeded  six 


1  The  details  are  : 


Sholdpur  Grazing  Land  Collections,  1871. 


Village. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Sub-let 

for 
0ra2dng. 

Times 
Rental. 

Village. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Sub-let 

for 
Grazing. 

Times 
Rental. 

Sholapur ... 
Do.      ... 
Do.      ... 
Do.      ... 
Do.      ... 

Acres. 
230 
132 

92 

68 
167 

Es. 

67 

15 
23 

Rs. 

800 
360 
160 
200 
2S0 

12 
18i 
15 
13i 

Degaon    ^.. 

Shelgi      '.'.'. 
Do. 
Do. 

Acres. 
160 
63 
18 
12 
16 

Es. 

i 
I' 

R9. 

400 
30 
40 
15 
16 

10 

3« 
10 
10 

7i 

'  In  1870-7 1  in  the  147  Government  villages  into  which  the  revised  survey  rates 
were  introduced  the  percentages  of  the  whole  area  devoted  to  the  different  crops  were 
among  the  early  crops,  MjW  7 '6,  cotton  3 '6,  rice  1 -6,  sugarcane  03,  matki  0"2  and 
hulgaO-l,  total  13"3  ;  and  among  the  late  crops,  yu(iW  74'2,  gram  2-3,  linseed  I'S,  wheat 
I'l,  tobacco  0"1,  total  79'2:  miscellaneous  5'5,  and  occupied  waste  2,  Bom  Gov  Sel 
CL.  167,  180.  '  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  CL.  166. 
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per  cent ;  and  in  six  cases  it  exceeded  twenty  per  cent.  The  former 
classification  proved  suspiciously  faulby.  Out  of  eighty-one  numbers 
taken  at  random  in  thirty  the  difference  of  classification  exceeded 
three  annas,  in  ten  numbers  the  difference  exceeded  five  annas,  and 
in  one  instance  the  fault  was  more  than  eleven  annas.  In  some 
of  the  best  placed  villages  the  rates  had  been  exceptionally  low.  In 
the  lands  of  the  flourishing  city  of  ShoMpur  the  average  acre  rate 
was  7d.  (4f  as.)  ;  and  the  average  in  the  rich  villages  of  Degaon 
and  Bala  was  j^d.  (5  as.)  and  9ld.  (6A  as.).  The  new  classing 
brought  to  light  great  inequalities  in  the  former  settlement.  A  highest 
dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  9d.  (Rs.  If)  raised  Dahitna  186  per  cent  while 
with  the  same  highest  rate  Togarhali  rose  only  43  per  cent ;  again  in 
Khed  and  Kegaon,  neighbouring  villages  with  a  similar  highest  rate, 
the  increase  in  Khed  was  127  and  in  Kegaon  only  2  per  cent.  Ex- 
cluding the  eleven  villages  received  from  the  Nizam,  the  unrecorded 
land  found  under  tillage  represented  about  seven  per  cent  of  the 
whole  tillage  area.  Its  assessment  at  the  revision  average  dry-crop 
acre  rate  of  Is.  bd.  (11 J  as.)  amounted  to  £1983  (Rs.  19,830).  The 
Survey  Superintendent  proposed  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  of 
3s.  (Rs.  li)  for  the  lands  of  the  Sholdpur  city,  2s.  9d.  (Rs.  1|)  for 
the  surrounding  villages,  and  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  IJ)  for  those  more  distant. 
For  the  Mandrup  villages  which  had  not, profited  so  much  by  the 
opening  of  the  railway  and  still  depended  on  ferries  to  cross  the 
Sina  during  the  rains,  the  proposed  rates  were  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1^)  for 
the  nearest  and  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1^)  for  the  more  distant  villages.^  Com- 
pared with  £17,410  (Rs.  1,74,100)  the  assessment  on  the  land  held 
for  tillage  in  1870-71  the  revision  survey  rental  was  £30,931 
(Rs.  3,09,310)  that  is  an  increase  of  77  per  cent.  The  1548  acres  of 
arable  waste  were  assessed  at  £68  (Rs.  680)  and  brought  the  total 
assessment  to  £30,999  (Rs.  3,09,990).  The  details  are : 
Sholdpur  Revised  SettlemerU,  1871-7S. 


GEOtJP. 

Vil- 
lages. 

Survey 
Settle- 
ment 
Year. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Sholipur 

Mohol    

Tadval 

Total    ... 

120 
15 
12 

(1871 
1l841 
(1871 
(1841 
(1871 
U841 

Acre^. 
370,137 
344,766 
38,414 
36,786 
23,302 
23,301 

Ka. 
2,70,698 
1,49,190 
22,776 
13,249 
16,843 
11,C62 

Acres. 

1620 

366 

28 

33 

Rs. 

667 
66 
13 
17 

Acres. 
371,6i)7 
846,131 
38,442 
36,818 
23,302 
23,301 

Ra. 

2,71,363 
1,49,256 
22,789  , 
13,266 
15,843  , 
ll,66i 

147 

(1871 
(1841 

431,863 
403,852 

3,09,315 
1,74,101 

1548 
398 

680 
83 

433,401 
404,260 

3,09,996 
1,74,184 

The  area  watered  from  channels  was  small.  It  was  almost 
confined  to  Arli,  Kalegaon,  Salgad,  and  other  outlying  villages.  For 
these  a  highest  acre  rate  of  12s.  (Rs.  6)  exclusive  of  dry-crop 
assessment,  for  first  class  water-supply,  descending  to  3s.  (Rs.  1^) 
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1  The  detaila  are  :  Class  I,  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  3s.  (Rs.  1^)  for  the  Sholdpur 
city ;  Class  II.  2s.  9(Z.  (Rs.  If)  for  39  villages  adjoining  the  city  ;  Class  III.  2s.  6rf. 
(Rs.  1  J)  for  52  villages  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  or  on  high  roads  ;  Class  IV.  2s.  M. 
(Rs,  1  J)  for  55  villages,  beyond  that  distance  and  chiefly  in  Mandrup ;  total  147 
villages. 

B  125—44 
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in  the  lowest  class,  was  proposed.  The  total  assessment  on  account 
of  water  was  only  £199  (Rs.  1990).  It  was  proposed  that  lands 
under  wells  built  during  the  survey  lease  should  be  exempted  from 
any  extra  assessment,  and  that  lands  under  wells  which  existed 
before  the  original  lease  -should  pay  nothing  beyond  the  highest 
dry-crop  rate.  For  2503  acres  which  yielded  coarse  rice  and 
sometimes  a  second  crop  of  pulse  a  highest  acre  rate  of  Qs.  (Rs.  3) 
was  proposed.  Want  of  information  regarding  the  area  command- 
ed, and  the  quantity  of  the  supply,  prevented  the  Superintendent 
making  any  proposals  for  the  lands  under  the  Ekruk  lake.^  The 
proposed  rates  were  sanctioned  by  G-overnment  in  April  1872.'* 

In  1 872-73  the  revised  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  thirty- 
three  villages  of  the  Pandharpur  sub-division.  As  noticed  above  the 
Pandharpur  sub-division  was  settled  by  the  survey  department  in 
1857-58  when  it  formed  part  of  Satara.  It  was  transferred  to 
ShoMpur  in  1864.  Of  the  thirty- three  villages  thirty  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Mohol-Madha  and  three  to  the  ShoMpur  sub-division. 
They  were  transferred  to  Pandharpur  in  1866.  The  term  of  their 
settlement  expired  with  that  of  Md.dha  in  1869  and  revised  rates 
were  proposed  in  1872-73.  These  villages  lay  to  the  south  of 
the  Mddha  sub-division  and  between  Madha  and  the  Bhima  river 
which  had  formerly  been  the  boundary  between  Mohol-Mddha  and 
Pandharpur.  They  comprised  a  narrow  strip  of  country  about  forty 
miles  in  length  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Bhima.  The  town  of 
Pandharpur,  though  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  group.  Their  area  was  104,300  acres  of  which  about 
95,000  acres  were  arable.  During  the  thirty-three  years  ending 
1872,  except  in  185:1-54  when  £85  (Rs.  850)  were"  remitted,  there 
were  no  remissions  between  1847  and  1871.  In  1871-72  the  remis- 
sions amounted  to  £842  (Rs.  8420)  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  land 
revenue.  Notwithstanding  this  large  deficit  the  average  collections 
of  the  ten  years  before  revision  were  a  little  in  excess  of  those  for 
the  preceding  ten  years  ;  and,  throwing  out  1871-72,  the  collections 
for  the  twenty-four  years  before  the  revision  had  been  steady 
at  £3400  to  £3600  (Rs.  34,000  to  Rs.  36,000).  During  the  thirteen 
years  ending  1852  the  area  of  arable  waste  averaged  6"4  per  cent, 
during  the  next  ten  years  4'6,  and  during  the  last  ten  it  was 
inappreciable.^  The  question  of  fitting  rates  was  almost  already 
settled.  The  adjoining  MAdha  villages  on  the  north  had  new  rates 
introduced  in  1871-72  and  the  Pandharpur  villages  on  the  south 
were  settled  in  1857-58  by  the  Dhdrwar  or  Southern  Mar^tha  country 
survey.  In  the  Mddha  villages  to  the  north  the  highest  dry-crop 
acre  rate  was  2s.  Zd.  (Rs.  1^)  while  in  the  Pandharpur  villages  to 
the  south  it  varied  from  2s.  td.  (Rs.  1|)  in  Pandharpur  and  Gopdlpur 
to  Is.  9d.  (14  as.).  Considering  the  rise  in  produce  prices  since 
the  southern  Pandharpur  villages  had  been  settled  in  1857,  Colonel 


^  Lieut. -Col.  Waddington,  Survey  Superintendent,  33  of  15th  January  1872,  Bom. 
Gov.  Sel,  CL.  159-174. 

2  Gov.  Res.  2033  of  27th  April  1872  and  6380  of  24th  December  1872,  Bom. 
Gov.  Sel.  CL.  239,  249,  s  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL,  270. 
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Waddington  thought  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  3d. 
(Rs.  1^)  imposed  in  1871  iu  the  neighbouring  M^dha  villages  a  fit 
rate  for  the  present  group  of  thirty-three  Pandharpur  villages. 
The  effect  of  the  Mddha  rates  was  as  shown  below  to  raise  the  assess- 
ment on  occupied  land  from  £3605  (Rs.  36,050)  to  £6271 
(Rs.  62,710)  that  is  an  increase  of  74  per  cent : 

Pandharpur  Revision  Settlement,  187S-73. 


SSTTLBUENT. 

Occupied. 

Unooohpied. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

1872-73 

1839-40 

Increase 

Acres. 

90,222 
84,283 

Rs. 

62,71i 
86,048 

Acres. 

67 
40 

Rs. 

28 
14 

Acres. 

90,279 
84,273 

Rs. 

62,740 
36,062 

B989 

26,664 

17 

14 

6006 

26,678 

In  some  villages  the  new  rates  raised  the  assessment  over  100 
per  cent,  in  Ardnari  the  rise  was  over  1 50  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  .in  the  Mddha  sub-division  had  been  77  per  cent  and  the 
average  acre  rate  Is.  2d.  (9^  as.).  In  the  present  Pandharpur  group 
of  thirty-three  villages,  though  the  average  acre  rate  was  Is.  4f  ci. 
(ll-fig-  as.),  the  increase  was  only  74  per  cent.  Channel-watered  land 
was  found  in  only  four  villages  and  the  area  watered  was  very  small. 
For  this  a  highest  acre  rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  descending  to  Is.  (Re.  |) 
was  proposed.  Well-watered  lands  were  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  well-watered  lands  of  Md,dha.  Of  gadi  or  rice  land  there 
were  only  four  acres  for  which  the  highest  Sholapur  acre  rate  of 
&s.  (Rs.  3)  was  proposed.  Only  three  villages  had  grass  or  kuran 
lands.  In  1871  the  grass  of  these  villages  was  sold  for  £81  4s. 
(Rs.  812).  The  average  receipts  during  the  first  thirteen  years 
of  the  lease  had  been  £25  2s.  (Rs.  251),  during  the  next  ten 
years  £42  (Rs.  420),  and  during  the  last  ten  years  £106  14s. 
(Rs.  1067).  The  survey  rates  were  not  applied  to  these  grass  lands. 
They  continued  to  be  put  to  yearly  auction.  In  forwarding  the 
Superintendent's  proposals  the  Survey  Commissioner  Colonel  Francis 
increased  the  rates  of  four  villages  aboutfour  miles  round  Pandharpur. 
This  change  raised  the  enhancement  under  the  revised  rates  from 
74  to  76  per  cent.^  Grovernment  sanctioned  the  proposed  rates  as 
modified  by  the  Survey  Commissioner.'' 
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1  The  details  are  : 


Pandharpur  Settlement,  18n-7S. 


Villages. 

Super- 
inten- 
dent's 
Total. 

Increase 
Propos- 

Total. 

Percentage 
Increase. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

Commia- 
gioner. 

Adhiv 

Chincholi  ... 
Degaon 
Gursaia     ... 

Rs. 

1238 

506 
3476 
2278 

Hs. 

137 
56 
386 
263 

Re. 

1370 

B62 

3862 

2631 

89 
84 
54 
88 

110 
106 
71-62 

no 

2  Gov    Ees    798  of  nth  February  1873  and  1355  of  8th  March  1873  and  6643  of 
10th  December  1873,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  281,  283,  291. 
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In  1872-73  tlie  revised  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into 
Barsi.  In  1872-73,  except  some  outlying  villages  on  the  north-east, 
the  Bdrsi  sub-division  was  fairly  regular  in  shape  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Nizam.  From  the  BdMghd,t 
hills  on  the  north,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  twenty-three 
miles,  Barsi  stretched  south  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  miles. 
There  was  a  gradual  south-westerly  slope  with  a  succession  of  dips 
and  rises  from  east  to  west  between  each  of  the  streams  which 
crossed  the  sub-division,  the  slopes  to  the  crests  of  the  different 
water-sheds  growing  more  and  more  gentle  towards  the  east. 
As  usual  the  richest  land  was  towards  the  bottom  of  the  slopes 
which  commonly  became  almost  level  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams  and  were  generally  dotted  with  clumps  of  magnificent 
mango  trees.  Scarcely  any  of  the  soil  was  so  poor  as  to  bear 
nothingbut  spear-grass.  Even  the  barrennest  parts  had  earth  enough 
to  yield  good  grass  during  the  rains.  On  the  whole  Barsi  was  the  best 
part  of  Sholapur.  There  were  no  large  rivers,  the  chief  being  the 
Bhogdvati,  which,  after  crossing  the  sub-division,  fell  into  the  Sina. 
The  minor  streams  were  the  Sina,  Chandni,  Ndgjhari,  Bedki,  Zarina, 
and  Eam.  The  rainfall  was  heavier  in  Barsi  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Sholapur.  The  appearance  of  the  sub-division,  even  in  so  dry  a 
year  as  1871,  the  green  grass  and  splendid  river-side  trees,  the  pools 
in  almost  every  stream  bed,  the  number  of  working  wells,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  water  to  the  surface,  satisfied  (14th  August  1872) 
Colonel  Waddiugton  that  Bdrsi  had  a  better  climate  than  any  other 
part  of  Sholapurtothe  north  oithe  Bhima.  Atthe  town  of  Barsi  during 
the  nine  years  ending  1871  the  fall  had  varied  from  16'67  inches  in 
1871  to  43"  19  inches  in  1870  and  averaged  25'62  inches.^  Bdrsi  was 
about  thirteen  miles  distant  from  the  Bdldghat  hills.  In  Colonel 
Waddington's  opinion  the  country  between  Bdrsi  and  the  hills  had 
a  heavier  fall  than  Bdrsi.  Little  land  was  watered  except  from, 
wells.  There  were  no  large  waterworks.  The  dam  of  the  old 
Karkera  reservoir  in  Koregaon  in  the  extreme  north-west  had  been 
repaired  by  Government  about  1858  but  was  carried  away  in  the 
floods  of  1870,  which  also  destroyed  the  dam  of  the  Kaudgaon  pond 
in  the  east  of  the  sub-division. 

In  1840-41  when  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced,  thepeopU 


1  The  details  are  : 


Mrm,  Rainfall,  1S6S  ■  1871. 


Year. 

B&rsi. 

Shola- 
pur. 

Kar- 

m&la. 

MMha. 

Pand- 
harpur. 

' 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1863 

24-20 

21-28 

12-59 

19-72 

13-98 

186i 

22-66 

20-77 

20-79 

24-60 

18-69 

1865 

19-05 

13-72 

13-00 

8-26 

18-05 

1866 

22-45 

20-02 

11-36 

15-74 

6-50 

1867 

26-76 

25-87 

18-23 

29-72 

25-83 

1868 

18-62 

26-92 

11-71 

14-64 

16  •6.') 

1869. 

38-12 

35-78 

87-49 

21-04 

23-90 

1870 

43-19 

86-03 

31-70 

36-76 

26-37 

1871 
Average... 

16-67 

13-09 

10-20 

14-81 

11-00 

26-62 

23-49 

18-66 

20-47 

17-86 
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were  much  depressed.  In  the  early  years  of  Britishrule  the  sub-division 
was  flourisMng ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  being  under  tillage. 
Owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  in  1835-36  the  revenue  and 
cultivation  were  little  more  than  one-half  what  they  had  been 
nine  years  before.  Barsi  produce  prices  were  not  available  for  the 
years  before  1856.  In  the  Survey  Superintendent's  opinion 
the  rise  must  have  been  quite  as  great  in  Barsi  as  in  the 
neighbouring  sub-divisions  and  could  not  have  been  less  than 
60  to  70  per  cent.  The  average  prices  of  jvdri  and  bdjri  between 
1866-67  and  1871-72  were  about  three  times  as  high  as  the  prices 
between  1856-57  and  1860-61  and  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
wheat  was  even  greater.  During  the  fifteen  years  ending  1871 
the  rupee  price  of  jvdri  had  varied  from  sixty-one  to  thirteen  shers 
and  averaged  about  thirty-three  shers}  In  the  first  year  of  the 
survey  settlement  the  Barsi  villages  made  a  very  sudden  advance.  A 
bad  season  in  1845-46  checked  the  advance  and  several  years  of 
variable  revenue  and  tillage  followed.  Bat  about  185i3-54  a  steady 
upward  turn  set  in  and  by  about  1860  the  full  rental  began  to  be 
realized.  Between  1861  and  1872  the  full  rental  continued  to  be 
realized  without  any  remission.  During  the  twelve  years  ending 
1852  the  average  collections  were  £10,374  (Rs.  1,03,740),  the  average 
waste  40j803  acres,  and  the  average  remissions  £442  (Rs.  4420). 
At  the  time  of  the  settlement  Captain  Wingate  estimated  that  in 
1840-41  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  the  assessment  on  the  laud 
under  cultivation  would  be  £8400  (Rs.  84,000).  But  the  records  show 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  settlement  25,000  acres  of  waste 
were  taken  for  tillage  and  the  revenue  rose  to  £10,688  (Rs.  1,06,880). 
Still  50,000  acres  or  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  arable 
area  was  waste,  and  £892  (Rs.  8920)  of  remissions  were  allowed. 
In  1841-42  7000  acres  of  waste  were  taken  for  tillage  and  only  £17 
(Rs.  170)  were  granted  in  remissions.  In  1842-43  the  waste  again 
rose  to  46,986  acres  and  in  the  following  year  to  55,246.  In  1844- 
45  the  waste  was  slightly  less  and  in  1845-46  over  11,000  acres 
were  taken  for  tillage,  but  the  remissions  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  £4087  (Rs.  40,870).  In  1846-47  over  18,000  acres  were 
taken  for  tillage  and  the  waste  reduced  to  24,254  acres,  and  only  £32 
(Rs.  320)  were  remitted.  From  1846-47  tillage  again  gradually 
declined  until  in  1851-52  the  waste  amounted  to  35,490  acres  or 
about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  area.      In  1852-53  tillage  again 
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1  The  details  are  : 


Bdrai  Produce  Prices :  Shers  the  Bwpee,  1856-1S7S. 


Yeab. 

JvAri. 

BdjH. 

Wheat. 

Yeab. 

Jvdri. 

£djri. 

Wheat. 

Yeae. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Wheat. 

1856-57      ... 
1857-58     ... 
1858-59      ... 
1859-60      ... 
1860-61      ... 

Average    .. 

60 
62 
61 
60 
54 

45 
49 
62 
60 
39 

35 
39 
44 
40 
26 

1861-62      ... 
1862-63      ... 
1863-64      ... 
1864-65      ... 
1865-68      ... 

Average  ... 

40 
19 
18 
13 
19 

31 
15 
14 
12 
12 

21 
14 
13 

7 
7 

1866-67    ... 
1867-68    ... 
1869-70    ... 
1870-71    ... 
1871-72    ... 

Average... 

19 

22 
21 
15 

12 
21 
20 
22 
14 

6 
15 
9 
9 
12 

67 

47 

36 

22 

17 

12 

19 

18 

10 

Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  313-314 
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shrank  and  the  waste  rose  to  41,167  acres ;  remissions  were  only 
£8  (Es.  80).  After  1852-53  the  waste  rapidly  decreased  while 
collections  rose  and  remissions  dwindled  until  in  1861-62  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  the  settlement  there  were  2638  acres  of  waste,  the 
collections  were  £12,348  (Es.  1,23,480),  and  there  were  no  remissions. 
Daring  the  ten  years  ending  1872  almost  the  whole  waste  was 
taken  for  tillage,  the  collections  averaged  £12,459  (Es.  1,24,590), 
and  there  were  no  remissions. 

During  the  thirty- two  years  ending  1872  population  had  increased 
from  66,245  to  100,566  or  51  per  cent,  houses  from  13,788  to  18,495 
or  34  per  cent,  village  oflBces  from  48  to  126  or  162  per  cent,  carts 
from  705  to  1 794  or  154  per  cent,  ploughs  from  1543  to  2176  or  60 
per  cent,  bullocks  from  26,466  to  31,469  or  18  per  cent,  and  cattle 
sheep  and  horses  from  58,831  to  64,905  or  10  per  cent.  Wells 
showed  an  increase  from  1776  to  2844  or  60  per  cent.  In  1840 
there  had  been  1776  working  wells.  In  1872  there  were  3947  wells 
of  which  136  were  used  for  drinking,  967  were  out  of  repair,  and 
2844  that  is  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  were  used  for  watering.  Of 
these  110  had  been  made  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1852, 
299  during  the  ten  years  ending  1862,  and  987  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1872.^ 

Though  Bdrsi  was  on  the  whole  the  best  sub-division  in  Sholapur 
few  villages  were  almost  entirely  of  the  best  soil.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  almost  no  very  poor  soil.  The  field  tools  in  use 
were  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  heavier  dry- 
crop  soils  were  not  ploughed  more  than  once  in  four  or  five  years. 
In  the  intermediate  years  the  surface  was  merely  scratched  with  a 
harrow  but  this  seemed  to  be  all  that  it  required.  The  garden  lands 
were  very  carefully  ploughed  and  harrowed  every  year  and  were 
heavily  manured.  Manure  was  also  occasionally  used  in  the  dry-crop 
soils.  The  chief  early  or  Ttharif  crops  wei'e  hdjri,  tur,  cotton,  mug, 
amhddi,  and  til ;  the  late  or  rahi  crops  were  jvdi/ri  which  covered  62 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  wheat,  gram,  linseed,  and  safflower.  The  garden 
products  were  turmeric,  earthnuts,  barley,  rice,  wheat,  onions,  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  chillies,  and  vegetables,  and  also  jvdri  and  maize 
for  fodder.  Sugarcane  and  plantains  were  occasionally  grown  and 
a  few  villages  had  gardens  oipdn  or  betel  vine  but  the  staple  garden 
crops  were  turmeric  and  earthnuts.^ 

The  chief  line  of  traffic  was  the  twenty-two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Bd,rsi  to  the  Barsi  Eoad  railway  station.  This  was  bridged  and 
metalled  throughout,  and  was  one  of  the  best  highways  in  this  part 
of  the  Deccan,  as  it  was  originally  intended  for  a  tramway.  It 
passed  through  Bdrsi  to  Tedsi  above  the  B^Mghat  hills ;  but 
beyond  Bdrsi  it  was  not  metalled.     There  was  a  road  from  B^rsi  by 


1  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddington,  Survey  Superintendent,  564A  ol  14th  August 
1872,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  310. 

2  In  111  Government  villages  the  early  oropa  were  23'3  per  cent  and  the  late  76'7 
per  cent.  T-he  details  are  :  Of  the  early  harvest  bdjri  5-1,  cotton  2,  rice  1-7,  eartbnut 
4-6,  chillies  0-6,  ttir  i'i,  flax  1'4,  niger  seed  2-3,  miscellaneous  1-3,  total  23-3  ;  of  the 
late  harvest  Jwciri  62-2,  gram  4'5,  wheat  2'5,  safflower  0'5,  turmeric  0'5,  miscellaneous 
2 '6,  occupied  waste  3-9,  total  767.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  319,  , 
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Vairag  to  ShoMpur  but  this  was  unbridged  and  unmetalled  and  in 
many  parts  was  scarcely  even  a  cleared  track.  The  cotton  sent 
from  the  Barsi  Road  railway  station  chiefly  came  from  the  Nizam  s 
territories  but  much  of  the  oil  seed,  ^rain,  and  other  field  produce  was 
grown  in  Barsi,  In  1 840  Captain  Wingate  estimated  the  value  of 
the  cotton'  trade  of  B£rsi  at  about  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000).  The 
average  for  the  five  years  ending  1871  showed  337,424  mans  or  at 
about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  man  about  £600,000  to  £700,000  (Rs.  60,00,000- 
Rs.  70,00,000)  that  is  an  increase  of  over  fif tyfold.^  There  were  two . 
towns  Barsi  and  Vair%  and  four  large  villages  Kari,  Pdngaon, 
Pangri,  and  Tadval.  Next  to  Sholdpur,  Barsi  was  the  largest  town 
in  the  district  In  1872  it  had  a  population  of  15,759  that  is  an 
advance  since  1840  of  62  per  cent  and  4314  houses  or  arise  of  141J 
per  cent.  It  was  a  well  built  town  with  broad  clean  streets.  About 
250  carts  passed  through  it  every  day.  The  chief  market  towns 
were  Bdrsi,  Vairdg,  and  Pangri,  and,  besides  live  stock  and  grain, 
the  chief  articles  for  sale  were  turmeric,  sugar,  butter,  cotton,  metals, 
oil,  wood,  cotton  and  woollen  twists,  cloth,  dyes,  tobacco,  leather, 
and  bangles.  In  Bdrsi  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  worth  of  goods 
were  estimated  to  change  hands  weekly,  and  in  Vairdg  about  £1400 
(Rs.  14,000)  worth.  Manufactures  were  confined  to  the  weaving 
of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  The  chief  weaving  centres 
were  Barsi,  PAngri,  Tadval,  and  Vaird,g.  They  had  together  376 
cotton  looms  and  117  woollen  looms.  The  people  were  thriving. 
Though  1871  had  been  a  bad  year,  almost  every  village  had  a  number 
of  stacks  of  straw  or  kadba.  For  five  years  there  had  been  no 
remissions,  and  no  sales  of  land,  because  of  failure  to  pay  the 
Government  rent.^  The  sale  and  mortgage  value  of  land  varied 
from  five  to  seventy  times  the  assessment.' 

Under  the  revision  survey  the  111  Grovernment  villages  were 
arranged  in  four  classes  with  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying 
from  3s.  to  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1|  - 1  J).  The  highest  rate  of  3s.  (Rs.  1|)  was 
confined  to  the  town  of  Bdrsi.  In  the  second  class  with  a  rate  of 
2s.  9d.  (Rs.  If)  were  fifty-eight  villages  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
Bdrsi,  or  near  the  hills,  or  on  the  road  to  Vairdg,  or  to  Bd,rsi  Road 
station.  Forty-seven  villages  made  up  the  third  class  with  a  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1^) ;  these  villages  were  further  from  Bdrsi  and  the 
hills  to  the  south  of  the  road  from  B^rsi  to  Vairag,  and  some  villages 
in  the  north-east  corner.  A  group  of  five  villages  in  the  south-east 
comer  formed  the  fourth  class  with  a  rate  of  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  IJ).* 
The  effect  of  the  settlement  was  a  rise  of  80  per  cent  in  the 
first  class,  66  in  the  second,  62  in  the  third,  and  95  in  the  fourth 
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1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  307,  346, 

2  Lieutenant  Colonel  Waddington,  Surv.  Supt.  564A.  of  14th  August  1872,  Bom. 
Gov.  Sel.  CL.  312.  a  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  OL.  310-311. 

*  In  1872  the  total  number  of  villages  in  Birsi  was  124  of  which  116  were 
Government  and  eight  two-ownered  or  dumdla.  Of  these  only  111  Government  and 
four  two-ownered  or  dumdla  came  under  the  revised  settlement.  The  remaining  five 
Go  vernment  villages  of  which  three  had  lapsed  in  1848  and  two  in  1854  had  been 
brought  under  settlement  in  1856  and  1858  by  the  DhArwdr  Survey  Department. 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  CL.  316. 
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class.  The  new  rental  gave  for  the  four  classes  average  acre  rates 
of  Is.  ^A.  (12TVas.).  Is.6^(i.(12jas.),l5.4^d  (llT^as.),and  Is.lfd. 
(9jV  ««•)•  The  average  increase  on  the  111  Government  villages 
included  in  the  survey  diagram  was  66  per  cent  and  the  average 
acre  rate  on  dry-erop  land  was  Is.  5fci.  (11 1  as^  against  the 
Sholapur  rate  of  Is.  hS,.  (11^  as.).  In  these  111  Government  villages 
the  largest  collections  between  1818-19  and  1839-40  exclusive  of 
miscellaneous  or  sdyar  revenue  were  £18,930  (Rs.  1,89,300)  in 
1826-27.  Compared  with  this  the  revised  survey  rental  £20,725 
(Rs.  2,07,250)  showed  an  increase  of  £1795  (Rs.  17,950)  or  9-48  per 
cent.  Compared  with  the  collections  under  the  original  settlement 
the  new  rental  was  £10,351  (Rs.  1,03,510)  or  100  per  cent  more 
than  the  average  revenue  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1862, 
£8900  (Rs.  89,000)  or  75  per  cent  more  than  the  average  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1862,  and  £8266  (Rs.  82,660)  or  66  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  during  the  ten  years  ending  1872.  Cases  of 
a  very  great  increase  in  individual  villages  were  less  common  than 
in  the  Sholdpur  sub-division.  In  only  eleven  instances  was  the 
increase  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  greatest  rise  was  in  the 
viUage  of  Gormdla  which  was  raised  150  per  cent  and  the  least  was 
in  Pimpalvandi  and  Turk  Pimpri  which  were  raised  13  per  cent. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  revision  in  111.. 
Government  villages  : 

Bdrsi  Bevision  Settlement,  1872-73. 


Settlement. 

OconpiED. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 
ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 
ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 
ment. 

1872      

1840      

Increase 

Rs. 

2,07,174 
1,24,668 

Acres, 

83 
69 

Rs. 

72 
9 

Acres. 

278,692 

248,524 

Es. 

2,07,246 
1,24,667 

30,044 

82,616 

24 

63 

30,068 

82,579 

Under  the  existing  settlement  the  assessment  on  land  watered  by 
wells  and  channels  was  £831  (Rs.  8310).  This  had  been  imposed  in 
a  lump  without  any  detail  of  what  proportion  was  on  account  of  the 
'well-watered  and  what  on  account  of  the  channel -watered  land. 
The  revision  survey  showed  14,133  acres  under  wells  so  that  by 
abandoning  the  cess  on  wells  at  least  £2800  (Rs.  28,000)  would  be 
foregone.-  The  channel-watered  area  was  1 058  acres  for  which  a 
highest  water  rate  of  9s.  (Rs.  4^)  decreasing  to  Is.  (Re.  |)  was 
proposed.  The  total  channel- water  assessment  in  111  villages  was 
£191  (Rs.  1910)  or  an  average  additional  acre  rate  of  3s.  7|c?. 
(Rs.  lif).^  Except  that  the  fourth  class  rate  was  lowered  from 
2s.  3(^.  to  2s.  (Rs.  li-1),  the  Survey  Superintendent's  proposals  were 
approved  and  sanctioned.^ 


1  Bum.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  318,  349. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddington,  Survey  Superintendent,  564A.  of  14th  Auc  1872. 
Bom.Gov.  Sel.  CL.  304-319.  S^   «    , 

3  Gov,  Res.  1031  of  31st  February  1873,  Born.  Gov.  Sel,  CL.  381-384. 
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In  1873-74  the  revised  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into 

Karmala.     The  Karm^la  sub:division  lay  in  the  north-west  of  the 

district  between  the  Bhioia  and  the  Sina  rivers.     It  was  bounded 

on  the  north  by  Karjat  in  Ahmadnagar,   on  the  east  by  the  Sina 

river  with  the   Nizdm's  territory  beyond,  on  the  south  by  Mddha 

in  Sholdpur,  and  on  the  west  by  the'  Bhima  river  with  Indapur  of 

Poona  beyond.     The  greatest  length  of  the  sub-division  from  north 

to  south  was  thirty-eight  miles  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west 

twenty-eight  miles.     Its  total  area  was  772  square  miles  or  494,063 

acres.     The  water-parting  of  the   Bhima  and  Sina  rivers  which  ran 

from  Kern  north-west  to  a  little  west  of  the  town  of  Karmdla  divided 

the  sub-division  in  two.     The    country   was  a   succession  of  rises 

and  dips   with  a  good  deal  of  high  tableland  in  places    covered 

with   loose  stones   and   occasionally    with   boulders.      Near    Kem 

were  two  small  hills  and  much  of  the  north  and  north-west  was 

rough  and  fissured  by  large  streams.     Except  in  the  valleys  and 

near  villages,  trees  were  rare  and  stunted  compared  with  the  Bdrsi 

trees.     The  soil  as  a  rule  was  ^good  though  shallow.     The  climate  of 

Karmala  was  less  favourable  than  that  of  Madha.     During  the  nine 

years  ending  1871  the  average  rainfall  at  Karmdla  was  18'56  inches 

against  20 '48  at  Madha.^   As  regards  rain  the  north-east  of  Karmdla 

had  perhaps  a  slight  advantage  over  the  south  near  Tembhumi.   But 

the  seasons  were  most  uncertain  ;  a  really  good  one  did  not  come 

of  tener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years.     When  the  season  was  good, 

the  harvest  was  so  abundant  that  if  the  people  were  more  provident, 

they  could  easily  tide  over  the  poor  years  and  meet  the  Government 

demands.     But  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  in  the  hands  of  the 

moneylenders   to  whom  most,  if  not  the  whole,    gain  of  a  good 

harvest  went.^ 

At  the  former  settlement  in  1842-44  Karmala  included  two  revenue 
divisions :  the  mahdlkari's  charge  of  thirty-four  Grovernment  and 
one  alienated  villages  and  the  md,mlatdd,r's  charge  of  forty-eight 
Government  and  one  alienated  villages,  that  is  a  total  of  eighty-two 
Government  and  two  alienated  villages.  The  territorial  changes 
made  in  1859-60,  1862-63,  and  1866-67  and  the  lapse  of  three 
villages  in  1869-70  had  increased  Karmdla  to  111  Government  and 
twelve  alienated  villages,  all  of  which  were  under  a  mS,mlatdd,r. 
All  of  these  123  villages  had  been  surveyed  at  different  times.  The 
revised  rates  proposed  in  1873  were  to  be  introduced  into  ninety- 
three  Government  villages  which  contained  an  area  of  346,603  acres 
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1  The  details  are  : 


Karmdla  BainfaU,  1863-1871. 


Teae. 

EarmSla 

Mlidba,. 

Indflpur 

in 
Poona. 

Karjat 

in 
Ahmad - 
nag^ar. 

Year. 

EarmiUa 

M&dha. 

Ind&pur 

in 
Poona. 

Karjat 

in 
Ahmad- 
nagar. 

1863  ... 

1864  ... 

1865  ... 

1866  ... 

1867  ... 

1868  ... 

Inches. 
12-69 
20-79 
13-00 
11-36 
18-23 
11-71 

Inches. 
19-72 
24-60 
8-26 
15-74 
29-72 
14-64 

Inches. 
3-01 
9-78 
6-96 
4-06 
10-74 
8-42 

Inches. 
10-76 
14-37 
12-25 
9-68 
26-66 
17-60 

1869  ... 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

Average... 

Inches. 
87-49 
31-70 
10-20 

Inches. 
21-04 
36-75 
14-81 

Inches. 
24-47 
26-77 
14-60 

Inches. 
35-23 
82-26 
21-30 

18-56 

20-48 

11-98 

19-99 

2  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  414. 
B  125—45 
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■with  68,971  people  or  325  to  the  square  mile.     The  first  survey 
settlement  was  introduced  into  them  between  1842  and  1844. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  1841  the  average  rupee  price  o£ 
Indian  millet  or  jvari  was  86  pounds  (43  shers)  and  of  millet  or 
Idjri  64  pounds  (32  shers) ;  during  the  ten  years  ending  1852  Indian 
millet  was  at  128  pounds  (64  shers)  and  millet  at  100  pounds  (50 
shers),  or  a  decrease  in  price  of  about  33  per  cent  in  Indian  millet 
or  jvdj-i  and  36  per  cent  in  millet  or  hdjri.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  1862  the  average  price  rose  to  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ten  years  ending  1841  that  is  to  80  pounds  (40  shers)  oijvdri 
and  to  66  pounds  (33  shers)  of  bdjri.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
1872  the  average  price  was  jvdri  42  pounds  (21  shers)  and  bdjri 
34  pounds  (17  shers),  or  an  increase  of  90  and  94  per  cent  over  the 
ten  years  ending  ]  862,  and  of  205  per  cent  in  jvdri  and  194  per  cent 
in  hdjri  over  the  ten  years  ending  1852.  The  a.verage  of  the  fifteen 
years  ending  1857  was  jvdri  112  pounds  (56  shers)  and  bdjri  90 
pounds  (45  shers),  and,  excluding  the  five  years  of  extremely  high 
prices  ending  1867,  the  average  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  1872  wag 
jvdri  62  pounds (31  shers)  a,rxdbdjri  50  pounds  (25  shers)  or  eightyper 
cent  above  the  corresponding  prices  in  the  fifteen  years  ending  1857.1 

In  1843  when  the  settlement  was  introduced  there  were  no  less 
than  72,800  acres  or  37  per  cent  of  arable  waste  assessed  at  £2543 
(Es.  25,430).  During  the  four  years  ending  1847  half  the  waste 
was  taken  for  tillage  ;  at  the  same  time  in  1845-46  the  remissions 
amounted  to  £4473  (Rs.  44,730)  or  more  than  half  the  assessment. 
From  1847  to  1851  the  cultivation  and  collections  steadily  decreased 
untilin  1850-51  the  waste  was  no  less  than  79,919  acres  and  the  collec- 
tions only  £7478  (Rs.  74,780).  The  two  years  ending  1853  saw  the 
waste  reduced  to  61,000  acres  and  the  collections  increased  to  £8335 
(Rs.  83,350).  The  average  cultivation  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1853  was  211,116  acres,  the  remissions  £546  (Rs.  5460),  and  the 
collections  £7849  (Rs.  78,490).  During  the  ten  years  ending  1863 
the  waste  lands  were  steadily  absorbed  and  the  collections  simulta- 
neously rose,  until  in  1862  there  were  only  758  acres  of  unoccupied 
assessed  land  and  the  revenue  collected  was  £10,679  (Rs.  1,06,790). 


1  The  details  are : 


KarmiUa  Grain  Prices :  Shers  the  Rwpee,  ISiS  ■  187S. 

Year. 

Jvdri. 

BdiH. 

Teak. 

Jvdri. 

Bajn. 

Year, 

Jvdri. 

Bdiri. 

iSiS-ii     ... 

100 

60 

1863-54     ... 

48 

35 

1863-64     ... 

16 

14 

1844-46     ... 

a 

39 

1864-66     ... 

•  34 

33 

1864-65      ... 

18 

14 

1845-46     ... 

30 

27 

1866-66     ... 

27 

26 

1866.66      ... 

26 

21 

1846-47     ... 

38 

36 

1866-57     ... 

48 

36 

1866-67   ,... 

?0 

17 

1847-48     ... 

74 

66 

1867-58     ... 

42 

86 

1867-68     ... 

23 

21 

1848-49     ... 

88 

77 

1868-69     ... 

44 

42 

1868-69     ... 

28 

22 

1849-60     .,. 

84 

72 

1869-60     ... 

69 

41 

1869-70     ... 

21 

17 

1850-61     ... 

46 

S3 

1860-61     ... 

47 

38 

1870-71     „. 

20 

18 

1861-62      ... 

69 

42 

1861-62     ... 

38 

28 

1871-72     ... 

16 

11 

1852-63     ... 
Average... 

66 

62 

1862-63     ... 
Average... 

18 

15 

1872-73  '  ... 
Average... 

20 

19 

64 

60 

40 

33 

21 

17 

The  average  of  the  fifteen  years  ending  1857-58  was  Jvdri  112  pounds  (56  shers)  and 
bdjri  90  pounds  (45  shers),  and,  excluding  the  five  years  of  famine  and  American 
war  prices  (1863-1868),  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  ending  1872-73  was  iVtirj  62 
pounds  (31  shers)  and  bdjri  50  pounds  (25  shers).  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  01^416-417 
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The  average  remissions  during  this  period  were  only  £7  (Us.  70), 
the  ocoapied  area  was  250,105  acres,  and  the  collections  £9919 
(Rs.  99,190)  or  26  per  cent  higher  than  daring  the  ten  years  ending 
1853.  In  the  ten  years  ending  1873  the  average  cultivation  was 
271,415  acres  and  the  average  collections  £10,652  (Rs.  1,06,520),  the 
waste  being  only  464  acres.  Remissions  amounting  to  £437  (Rs.  4370) 
were  granted  only  in  1871-72.  Compared  with  £8198  (Rs.  81,980) 
the  average  collections  of  the  five  years  ending  1843,  the  average 
collections  for  the  ten  years  ending  1873  showed  an  increase  of 
thirty  per  cent. 

During  the  thirty  years  ending  1 873  in  the  ninety -three  villages 
under  revision,  population  increased  from  55,733  in  1843  to 
68,971  in  1873  or  24  per  cent,  carts  from  449  to  1276  or  184  per 
cent,  ploughs  from  1762  to  2421  or  37  per  cent,  bullocks  and  male 
buffaloes  from  25,907  to  27,433  or  5-8  per  cent,  and  sheep  and  goats 
from  32,567  to  34,780  or  6-8  per  cent ;  houses  decreased  from  10,952 
to  9974  or  8*9  per  cent;  and  working  wells  increased  from  1090  to 
17^0  or  58  per  cent.  Of  the  new  wells  49  were  made  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1853,  150  in  the  ten  years  ending  1863,  and  391  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1873. 

Mr.  Whitcombe  estimated  that  of  the  whole  soil  fifty  per  cent  was 
black,  twenty-five  per  cent  red,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  stony. 
Except  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sina  river  the  black  soil  was  usually  somewhat  shallow.  It  was 
frequently  stiff  and  clayey  in  texture  and  required  a  heavy  rainfall 
to  ensure  a  full  crop.  In  favourable  years  the  outturn  was  equal 
or  even  superior  to  the  best  black  soils,  but  in  ordinary  years  it 
yielded  an  indifferent  crop  and  in  unfavourable  years  the  outturn 
scarcely  paid  for  the  seed.  A  small  quantity  of  alluvial  land  lay 
along  the  Bhima.  The  people  of  J^tegaon  were  hardworking  and 
painstaking  and  ploughed  their  lands  every  year  ;  the  usual  practice 
in  the  Karmdla  sub-division  was  to  plough  the  land  only  once  in 
three,  four,  or  even  in  five  years,  the  harrow  alone  being  employed 
in  the  intermediate  years.  Much  more  labour  was  bestowed  on  the 
garden  lands.  The  use  of  manure  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
gardens  except  close  to  the  town  of  Karmala  where  the  population 
was  denser  and  more  manure  was  available.  One  cause  of  slovenly 
tillage  was  the  small  number  of  plough  cattle.  In  1873  the  stock 
of  cattle  was  insufficient  for  the  proper  tillage  of  the  land.  In  many 
cases  men  held  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land  without  owning  a  single 
working  bullock.  No  land  could  be  properly  worked  whose  owner 
trusted  to  the  chance  of  hiring  bullocks  in  the  sowing  season.  The 
uncertain  and  scanty  rainfall  was  another  cause  of  careless  tillage. 
This  was  not  peculiar  to  Karm^la ;  it  affected  almost  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  ShoMpur.  The  usual  crops  were  jvdri,  bdjri,  safflower, 
a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  gram  chiefly  in  garden  lands, 
and  other  crops  in  small  proportions.  The  occupied  waste  was  less  in 
proportion  to  the  cultivated  area  than  in  most  of  the  lately  settled 
sub-divisions.  The  usual  rotation  of  crops  was  in  early  harvest  or 
Maryland  in  the  first  year  fca/n  mixed  with  tur,  hemp,  and 
Tehurdsnir-y  in  the  second  year  a  late  crop  ;  and  in  the  third  the  same 
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as  in  the  first  year.  In  late  harvest  or  rati  lands  in  the  first  year 
hdjri,  in  the  second  year  jvdri  with  every  fifth  furrow  of  safflower 
and  two  or  three  furrows  of  linseed,  and  in  the  third  year  the  same 
as  in  the  first  year.  In  garden  lands  the  succession  was  in  the 
first  year  hajri,  with  a  second  crop  of  wheat  gram  or  vegetables  ;  in 
the  second  year  Indian  corn,  rice,  udid,  or  mug ;  in  the  third  year 
the  same  as  the  first  year  and  sometimes  but  seldom  sugarcane.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  different  crops  were  grown  were  in  1872, 
57"5  per  cent  oi  jvdri,  IS'l  of  hajri,  and  27"1  of  other  crops.^ 

Karmdla  was  crossed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Peninsula  Railway. 
The  railway  followed  the  course  of  the  Bhima  about  half-way  through 
the  sub-division,  passed  over  the  water-shed  near  the  Kem  station, 
and  from  Kem  followed  the  Sina  valley  until  it  crossed  the  Sina 
near  Mohol.  Three  railway  stations  Pomalvddi,  Jeur,  and  Kem 
were  within  Karmdla  limits  and  two  Diksdl  and  Barsi  Road  were 
close  to  its  border.  Karmdla  was  indifierently  off  for  roads.  The 
only  made  roads  were  ten  miles  from  Karmdla  to  the  Jeur  station 
and  a  short  piece  of  the  Poona-Sholapur  road  which  passed  through 
South  Karmdla.  The  chief  fair  weather  road  was  from  Ahmadnagar 
to  Karmala  and  thence  to  Sholdpur,  Pandharpar,  and  Bdrsi.  A 
good  deal  of  traffic  used  to  pass  by  this  route  but  the  railway  had 
almost  monopolised  the  carriage,  although  many  thousand  pilgrims 
annually  travelled  through  the  sub-division  on  their  way  to  Pandhar- 
pur.  Still  at  times  a  not  inconsiderable  cart  traffic  passed  through 
Karmdla  from  Sholdpur  and  Barsi  to  Nagar.  Karmdla  was 
well  provided  with  markets.  Besides  the  chief  market  town  of 
Karmala,  weekly  markets  were  held  within  the  sub-division  at 
Tembhumi,  Kem,  Vangi,  Kondej,  Korti,  and  Sonari  and  the  markets 
of  Inddpur,  Kurdu,  Narsingpur,  Akluj,  and  Pardnda  were  within 
easy  reach.  In  addition  to  its  local  markets  the  subdivision  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  the  railway,  which  offered  every  facility  for  the 
transport  of  surplus  produce  to  Poona,  Bombay,  and  Sholdpur.  The 
manufactures  were  confined  to  the  making  of  a  few  coarse  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  such  as  robes,  turbans,  hhddis,  and  blankets. 
The  number  of  cotton  looms  was  229  and  of  woollen  loomls  ninety- 
six.  Considerable  quantities  of  saltpetre  were  made  in  the  rudest 
manner  by  the  lowest  castes  the  Mangs  and  Mh^rs.  The  process 
was  simple  and  cheap.  The  soil  was  mixed  with  water  in  shallow 
pans  built  of  stone  and  mortar  allowing  evaporation  to  take  place 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  yearly  yield  of  a  pan  was  estimated  to 
average  four  to  five  thousand  pounds.  It  was  sold  to  dealers  at 
sixteen  pounds  the  rupee,  and  retailed  rough  at  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
and  refined  by  boiling  at  six  or  seven  pounds.  The  manufacture 
was  carried  on  in  the  fair  season  and  the  outturn  in  1872-73  was 
estimated  at  250^000  ponnds ;  the  license  fees  for  the  right  to 
make  saltpetre  amounted  to  £80  (Rs.  800).^ 


1  The  details  were  :  jvdri  57'5,  bdjri  15*4,  kardai  4'9,  cotton  3*1,  wheat  2'4,  gram 
2-3,  math  IS,  tur  1"4,  hvlga  1'6,  hhurdsni  0-9,  ambddi  0-7,  rrmg  O-S,  rice  0-3,  chillies 
0'3,  hhuimug  0'3,  Indian  corn  0'3,  linseed  0-3,  castor  oil  0"3,  tobacco  0'2,  til  0-2,  mis- 
cellaneous 0-2,  sugarcane  O'l,  rdtdli  O'l,  sdtu  O'l,  and  occupied  waste  4"8.  Bom.  Gov. 
Sel.  CL.  413, 

'  During  the  ten  years  ending  1871-72  in  thirty-one  KarmAla  villages  the  average 
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The  state  of  tte  people  was  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Whitcombe  the 
Assistant  Survey  Superintendent  thought  the  want  of  progress  was 
due  to  the  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall;  Colonel  Waddington  thought 
it  was  because  people  held  more  land  than  they  could  properly 
cultivate;  and  Colonel  Francis  thought  the  chief  cause  was  the 
influence  of  the  moneylender.  It  could  hardly  be  over-assessment 
as  the  average  dry-crop  acre  rates  were  only  half  an  anna  higher 
than  in  Inddpur.'' 

In  Karmdla  as  in  other  parts  of  ShoMpur  it  was  common  for 
occupants  to  sublet  their  lands.  Land  was  usually  sublet  for  a 
payment  of  grain.  In  dry-crop  land  the  commonest  arrangement 
was  that  the  occupant  should  pay  the  Government  assessment,  and 
in  the  case  of  wheat  and  gram  supply  two-fifths  of  the  seed  grain, 
and  receive  two-fifths  of  the  produce.  In  garden  lands  the  usage 
was  for  the  occupant  to  pay  the  Government  demand  and  one-third 
of  the  expense  of  leather  bag,  ropes,  manure,  and  weeding,  and  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  gram,  and  sugar,  find  one-third  of  the  seed,  and 
exact  one-third  of  the  produce.  In  the  event  of  lands  being  sub-let 
for  grazing,  the  payments  were  in  cash  and  the  receipts  were 
generally  considerably  more  than  the  Government  rental.  The 
occupancy  right  of  land  sold  for  considerably  less  than  in  many 
other  sub-divisions.  Dry-crop  lands  fetched  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10)  the 
acre  and  garden  lands  £1  10s.  to  £4  12s.  (Rs.  15  -  46)  ;  the  higher 
rate  was  rare.^ 

The  ninety-three  G-overnment  villages  were  divided  into  three 
classes  and  charged  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  2s.  Qd, 
(Rs.  IJ)  to  2s.  (Re.  1).  Jeur  and  Kem  at  which  there  were  railway 
stations  were  placed  in  the  first  class  and  charged  a  highest  rate  of 
2s.  Qd.  (Rs.  I5),  The  second  class  contained  twenty-one  villages 
and  was  charged  a  highest  rate  of  2s.  Zd.  (Rs.  I5) ;  one  of  these 
villages  was  Ropla ;  the  other  villages  lay  within  four  miles  of  a 
railway  station  and  along  the  line.  The  third  class  contained  the 
seventy  remaining  villages  which  were  further  removed  from  the 
railway ;  they  were  charged  a  highest  rate  of  2s.  ( Re.  1 ) .  In  the  village 
of  Singevddi  the  increase  under  the  new  assessment  exceeded  seventy 
per  cent.  This  was  a  specially  good  village  and  the  old  classification 
was  thought  to  be  much  too  low,  especially  the  classification  of  the 
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revenue  derived  by  Government  on  account  of  fees  for  the  privilege  of  manufacturing 
saltpetre  amounted  to  £40  (Rs.  400).  The  details  are :  la  1862-63,  thirty-nine 
villages,  Rs.  267;  ]  863-64,  thirty-four  villages,  Rs.  312;  1864-65,  sixty-one 
villages,  Rs.  608  ;  1865-66,  fifty-two  villages,  Rs.  623 ;  1866-67,  twenty  villages, 
Rs.  355  ;  1867-68,  eight  villages,  Rs.  146  ;  1868-69,  fourteen  villages,  Rs.  121 ;  1869-70, 
twenty-three  villages,  Rs,  477  ;  1870-71,  twenty-four  villages,  Rs.  496  ;  1871-72, 
thirty-one  villages,  Rs,"  553  ;  average  thirty-one  villages  and  Rs.  396.  Bom.  Gov. 
Sel.  CL.  410-411. 

1  Lieut.-Colouel  Waddington,  Surv.  Supt,  921  of  3rd  October  1873,  Bom,  Gov.  Sel. 
CL.  415.  'My  own  inquiries  on  this  subject  lead  me  to  think  that  dealings 
with  the  sdvhdr  who  seems  to  have  retained  more  hold  on  the  cultivators  than  in 
other  sub-divisions  have  been  the  retarding  influence  at  work  in  this  case,'  Colonel 
Francis,  Surv.  Comr.  2297  of  13th  December  1873,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  481. 

'  In  ludApur  the  average  value  from  sale  deeds  was  about  seventeen  years'  purchase 
of  the  assessment  and  in  Mddha  it  was  as  high  as  Rs,  20  for  dry-crop  and  Es,  80  for 
garden  land.    Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  414,481. 
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alluvial  soil  of  wMch  there  were  nearly  200  acres.  In  three  other  vil- 
lages the  assessment  was  raised  between  60  and  70  per  cent  but  in 
none  of  these  did  the  new  average  acre  rate  exceed  Is.  |d.  (8-,^  as.). 
In  Nimbhora  in  which  the  assessment  was  most  raised  the  new 
average  acre  rate  was  onlySfd,  (5^|-  as.). 

In  1872-73  the  occupied  area  was  271,194  acres  and  the  collec- 
tions £10,690  (Rs.  1,06,900).  Under  the  revised  survey  the  occupied 
area  was  293,487  acres  and  the  proposed  assessment  £14,776 
(Rs.  1,47,760),  which  was  £4086  (Rs.  40,860)  or  38  per  cent  higher 
than  the  payments  of  1872-73.  There  was  besides  a  small  quantity 
of  unoccupied,  land  which  was  assessed  at  £64  (Rs.  640)  making  a 
total  of  £14,840  (Rs.  1,48, 400). ^  Irrigation  was  chiefly  confined  to 
wells  of  which  1730  were  in  working  order  in  1873  against  1090 
in  1843.  The  1873  well-assessment  ranged  from  6d.  to  £2  14s. 
(Rs.  ^  -  27)  on  each  well  according  to  capability,  and  the  total 
well-assessmenfc  was  £456  8s.  (Rs.  4564).  Under  the  revision  sur- 
vey there  was  no  separate  water  charge  on  well-water.  Channel- 
watered  lands  were  all  watered  from  lately  built  temporary  dams. 
With  few  exceptions  the  water-supply  did  not  last  beyond  the  end 
of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January.  A  few  villages  had 
water  enough  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  onions,  and  the  supply 
was  available  until  the  middle  or  the  end  of  February,  The  highest 
acre  rate  for  channel -watered  lands  was  proposed  at  7s.  &d.  (Rs.  3|), 
and  the  total  rental  amounted  to  £98  (Rs.  980)  giving  an  average 
acre  rate  of  Zs.l^d.  (Rs.l^).  Of  rice  land  there  were  only  thirty- 
four  acres  on  wbich  a  highest  acre  rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  was  imposed.* 
The  proposed  settlement  was  sanctioned  by  Government  in  February 
1874.S 

In  October  1874,  in  consequence  of  the  marked  fall  in  produce 
prices  during  the  three  previous  years,*  Government  decided  that 
it  was  advisable  to  limit  and  in  some  cases  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
revision  enhancements.  It  was  right  that  Government  should  share 
in  the  increase  of  wealth  caused  by  high  prices,  and  by  improv- 
ed communications.  It  was  also  right  that  mistakes  in  the  former 
survey  should  be  corrected  and  that  land  which  was  held  in 
excess  of  the  proper  area  should  pay  its  due  rental.  At  the  same 
time  as  there  seemed  reason  to  believe  that  the  high  prices  which 
had  ruled  during  the  ten  years  ending  1871  would  not  continue. 


'  The  details  are  ; 


KamuUa  Settlement,  1873-7i. 


Ybab. 

Tillage 
1872-73. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1873-74     ... 
1842-43     ... 

Increase  ... 

Es. 
1,47;767 
1,06,897 

Rs. 
639 
239 

Ha. 
1,48,396 
1,07,136 

40,860 

400 

41,260 

2  Lieut. -Colonel  Waddington,  921  of  3rd  Oct,  1873.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  406-423. 
'  Gov.  Res.  707  of  7th  February  1874.  Bom.  Gov-  Sel.  CL.  500. 
*  Jvdri  56  pounds  the  rupee  in  1872-73,  69  in  1873-74,  and  63  in  1874-75 ;  and 
bdjri  52  pounds  in  1872-73,  65  in  1873-74,  and  68  in  1874-75. 
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it  was  advisable  to  fix  a  limit  to  revision  entancements.^  It  was 
ordered  that  in  future  in  no  group  of  villages  should  the  revision 
enhancement  be  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent ;  in  no  single  village 
should  it  be  more  than  sixty-six  per  cent  without  being  reported  to 
Government ;  and  in  no  holding  should  it  be  more  than  100  per  cent 
without  being  reported  to  Government.  The  enhancement  of  the 
rental  of  a  holding  was  .generally  due  to  one  of  three  causes.  Land 
was  assessed  which  in  the  first  survey  had  been  included  in  a  number 
as  unarable  ;  the  holder  had  spread  over  the  borders  of  his  land  and 
encroached  on  waste ;  and  land  was  more  highly  valued  than  before 
because  of  a  change  in  the  valuation  scale.  As  regards  land 
originally  included  in  a  number  as  unarable  but  on  revision  found 
to  be  arable  Government  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
holder  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  the  change 
in  the  soU  be  considered  an  improvement  and  therefore  should 
remain  untaxed.  This  ruling  was  cancelled  in  consequence  of 
objections  taken  to  it  by  the  Government  of  India.  As  regards 
land  included  in  a  holding  through  the  encroachment  of  the  holder 
on  Government  waste,  Government  ruled  that  encroachments  should 
in  every  case  be  regularly  assessed.  As  regards  changes  in  the 
official  valuation  of  land.  Government  noticed  that  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  survey  several  years  passed  before  the  system  for  the 
uniform  valuing  of  soil  was  perfected.  The  system  laid  down  in 
the  orders  known  as  the  Joint  Rules  published  in  1847-48  was 
sound  and  correct.  It  was  probable  that  in  none  of  the  settlements 
which  had  been  made  after  the  passing  of  the  Joint  Rules  would  a 
revaluing  be  required.  In  the  case  of  settlements  which  had  been 
made  before  the  Joint  Rules  were  in  force,  variation  from  the  Joint 
Rules  standard,  if  very  small,  should  be  allowed,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  valuation  of  poor  soils  low.  Village  groups  whose  revision 
enhancements  were  in  excess  of  the  enhancement  now  sanctioned  by 
Government,  were  to  receive  the  following  treatment.  In  all  village 
groups  the  revision  enhancement  was  to  be  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent,^ 
After  the  enhancement  of  a  village  group  had  been  reduced  to  fifty 
per  cent,  if  the  enhancement  in  any  one  village  remained  more  than 
75  per  cent  and  the  enhai^cement  in  any  one  holding  remained  over 
100  per  cent,  the  case  wag;  to  be  reported  for  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment.   In  consequence  of  these  orders  the  revision  enhancements 
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1  The  details  sire  ; 


Shold 

pur  Survey  SetOemenU,  1839  ■  18U  and  1869  -  187i. 

SCB-DlVISION. 

OBiemiL  Settlement. 

Revised  Sbttlemeht. 

IN- 

OBEASB 

Arable.' 

(Average 
Rental.       Acre 
Bate. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Average 
Acre 
Rate. 

M&dha 
SholS,pur 
Pandnarpur  ... 
B&rsi 
Earmiila 

Acres. 

381,882 
84,273 
248,465 
271,194 

Rg. 
1,00,680 
1,74,915 
36,048 
1,24,668 
1,10,824 

7  4"' 
6  10 

8  0 
6    6 

Acres. 

483;672 
90,798 
278,609 
299,242 

Rs. 
1,78,060 
3,09,680 
63,979 
2,07,174 
1,46,890 

A.    p. 

9    4 
11    4 
11     3 
11  11 

7    6 

Per 
Cent. 
77 
77 
77 
66 
82 

Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.  133  and  CLI.  174. 

2  Bom,  Gov,  Sel.  CL,  133. 
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reduced  from  74  to  38  per  cent  in  Madha,  from  77  to  44  per  cent  in 
ShoMpur,  from  76  to  46  per  cent  in  Pandharpur,  and  from  62  to  42 
per  cent  in  Barsi.'^    The  details  are  : 

Sholdpur  Revised  Survey  Settlements  Reduced,  1876. 


SEttbe- 

Ebduobd  Eevisios 

SrB-DiviaiOH. 

Vil- 

MEKXS, 

1839-1844. 

1869  - 1874. 

Settlements,  1876-76. 

Increase 

Increase   Average 

lages 

Amount. 

Amount 

over 

1839  to 

1844. 

Amount. 

over      Dry  Crop 
1839  to         Acre 
1844.          Eate. 

Es. 

Es. 

Percent 

Es. 

Percent 

^;  P; 

Midha 

77 

1,00,681 

1,74,448 

74 

1,38,799 

38 

7     4 

Shol&pur 

147 

1,74,101 

8,07,972 

77 

2,61,126 

44 

9      2 

Pandharpur  ... 

33 

36,048 

63,441 

76 

62,636 

46 

B&t-si 

111 

1,24,658 

2,02,462 

62 

1,77,135 

42 

10      2 

Karm&la 

95 

1,10,821 

1,46,890 

32 

1,46,890 

32 

7    10 

In  consequence  of  the  territorial  changes  -in  the  district  since  1839 
when  the  first  survey  settlement  was  introduced,  to  show  the  results 
of  the  survey  settlements  in  the  present  district  special  returns  had 
to  be  prepared.  These  returns  were  prepared  in  1880-81  by  the 
survey  department.^  They  show  that  the  original  survey  rates 
were  introduced  into  all  the  661  Government  and  thirty-four  of 
the  fifty-five  alienated  villages  which  form  the  present  district  of 
Sholapur,  and  that  revised  settlements  have  been  introduced  into 
452  of  the  661  Government  villages.^  The  returns  for  638  Govern- 
ment villages  for  which  complete  details  are  available  show  that 
compared  with  the  ten  years  before  the  1840  survey,  the  figures  for 
1879-80  show  a  fall  in  waste  from  610,582  to  269,119  acres  or  47 
per  cent  and  in  remissions  from  £37,774  to  £46  (Es.  3,77,740  to 
E,s.  460)  or  99  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  occupied  land  from 
1,264,097  to  2,038,188  acres  or  61  per  cent  and  in  collections  from 
£63,194  to  £90,175  (Rs.  6,31,940  to  Rs.  9,01,750)  or  42-7  per  cent. 
The  returns  for  the  twenty-six  surveyed  alienated  villages  for  which 
complete  details  are  available  show  that  compared  with  the  ten 
years  before  survey  the  figures  for  1879-80  show  a  fall  in  remissions 
from  £1179  (Rs.  11,790)  to  nothing  and  an  increase  in  occupied 
land  from  57,095  to  81,820  acres  or  42'4  per  cent,  and  in  collections 
from  £3334  to  £3972  (Rs.  33,340  to  Rs.  39,720)  or  19  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  Government  and  alienated 
or  indm  villages  of  each  sub-division  the  chief  changes  in  tillage, 
remissions,  collections,  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  revenue  survey : 


^  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL,  The  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  finally  sanctioned  are  : 
MAdha  Rs.  IJ  and  Re.  1 ;  ShoMpur  Rs.  If,  Rs.  IJ,  Rs.  IJ,  and  Re.  1  ;  Pandharpur 
Rs.  14  and  Rs.  IJf;  Bdrsi  Rs.  If,  Rs.  IJ,  Rs.  li,  Re.  1 ;  Karmala  Rs.  IJ,  Rs.  IJ,  and 
Re.  ]. 

2  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  Asst.  Survey  Supt.  1st  June  1881 ;  Mr.  Stewart,  Surv.  Com, 
1592  of  28th  July  1884-. 

'  Of  the  661  Government  and  thirty-four  alienated  villages  into  which  the  first 
thirty  years'  survey  settlement  was  introduced  complete  details  were  not  available 
for  twenty-three  Government  and  eight  alienated  villages ;  and  of  the  452  Govern- 
ment villages  into  which  the  revised  settlement  was  introduced  after  1870,  complete 
details  were  not  available  for  nineteen  Government  villages. 
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ASSESSBD. 

COLLKCTIONS. 

OOT- 

Sub- Division. 

Year. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

SIONS. 

Assessed. 

Unara- 
ble. 

Total. 

iNas. 
Rs. 

(rovernment 
Villages. 

(a)' 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

(  Before  Siirvej'. 

161,126 

111,099 

42,485 

89.862 

3-'96 

93,148 

8333 

Madha 

.<  Sun'ey 

298,206 

17,103 

6123 

1,12,347 

942 

1,13,289 

6629 

(1879-SO 

278,693 

61,100 

464 

1,2.1,671 

26U0 

1,28,271 

20,417 

r  Before  Survey. 

176,2ti0 

92,123 

74,824 

93,888 

718 

1,00,606 

9011 

Karra&la 

<  Survey 

334,377 

28,399 

2513 

1,26,415 

9.56 

1,26,371 

9831 

(.1879-80 

269,116 

109,497 

1,19,720 

345 

1,20,066 

23,361 

SAngola 

(  Before  Survey. 

205,.i23 

16,097 

54,564 

49,777 

25 

49,802 

1655 

i  1879-80 

324,032 

18,099 

79,450 

ISO 

79,630 

Before  Survey. 

160,441 

32,833 

66,765 

81,006 

933 

81,939 

3128 

Pandharpur   ... 

\  Survey 

235,691 

5216 

2057 

94,l.=i8 

813 

94,971 

6J66 

1879-80 

237,074 

8062 

1,04,824 

168 

1,04,992 

9725 

Before  Survey. 

249,364 

136,161 

30,236 

1,30,961 

3779 

1,34,740 

11,061 

SholSpur 

\  Survey 

336,516 

18,»05 

6471 

1,64,60B 

20-16 

1,67,061 

9346 

(1879-80 

358,047 

64,209 

1,93,649 

2915 

l,96,-=.64 

1547 

Milsir&n 

J  Brfore  Survey. 
tl£fr9-80 

166,967 

8670 

82,912 

66.n77 

203 

66,280 

2771 

258,031 

4320 

80,820 

220 

81,040 

288 

Before  Survey. 

146,416 

114,599 

25,968 

1,10,921 

4602 

1,16,423 

14,036 

Birsi 

Survey 

276,604 

17,310 

2915 

l,42,-=.9» 

2322 

1,44,918 

4333 

1879-80 

313,295 

3832 

1,89,628 

1558 

1,91,186 

4934 

("Before  Survey. 

1,264,097 

610,682 

377,744 

6,18,482 

13,466 

6,31,998 

49,986 

Total    ... 

•<  Survey 

1,528,293 

86,333 

19,079 

6,39,022 

7578 

'6,46,600 

34,694 

(.1879-80 

2,038,188 

269,119 

464 

8,93,762 

7986 

9,01,748 

60,267 

Itidm  Villager. 

Before  Survey. 
.1879-80 

10,991 

366 

1448 

7476 

79 

7656 

27 

10,783 

3451 

7724 

4 

7728 

914 

Bt-f  ore  Survey. 
■  1879-80 

1994 

2 

Ssr 

1785 

143 

1928 

2427 

1869 

37 

1906 

S&ngola 

Before  Survey. 
1 1379-80 

17,826 

73 

4233 

4649 

32 

4681 

117 

25.016 

262 

8921 

8921 

Pandharpur  ... 

Before  Survey. 
'  1879-80 

6698 
9610 

179 

765 

3630 

6621 
6348 

79 

5700 
6348 

171 
623 

Shol&pnr 

Before  Survey. 
■  1879-80 

996 
276 

16 

328 

648 
166 

6 

663 

165 

Before  Survey. 
1879-80 

12,909 

22 

460 

6432 

116 

6.i48 

144 

23,381 

66 

6688 

332 

7020 

Before  Survey. 

6781 

285 

1351 

6327 

44 

6371 

166 

1879-80 

9828 

25 

7626 

6 

7631 

2787 

(■  Before  Survey. 
11879-80 

67,095 

943 

11,787 

32,838 

498 

33,336 

626 

81,320 

4669 

39,340 

379 

39,719 

4274 
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1840-1880. 


(a)  The  Before  Survey  figures  are  averages  for  ten  years. 

The  following  are  the  available  season  details  for  the    nineteen    Season  Reports. 
years  ending  1882-83  : 

In  1864-65  in  the  four  sub-divisions  of  ShoUpur,  Barsi,  Madhai,  1864-65. 

and  Karmala  the  rainfall  was  sufficient  and  both  the  early  and  the 
late  harvests  were  good.  Cholera  killed  359  men  and  cattle  disease 
157  cattle.^  The  tillage  area  was  1,731,009  acres  and  the  collections 
were  £77,035  (Rs.  7,70,350)  ;  10s.  (Rs.  5)  were  remitted  and  there 
were  no  outstandings.     Jvdri  rupee  prices  were  twenty-nine  pounds. 

In  1865-66  the^  rainfall,    though  not   seasonable,  was  generally  1865-66. 

sufficient.  Both  ^he  early  and  the  late  harvests  were  good.  The 
district  was  free  from  epidemic  sickness.  The  tillage  area  rose 
from  1,731,009  to  1,738,544  acres,  and  the  collections  fell  from 
£77,035  to  £76,916  (Rs.  7,70,350  to  Rs.  7,69,160)  j  10s.  (Rs.  5) 
were  remitted  and  £1  18s.  (Rs.  19)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee 
prices  fell  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-eight  pounds. 


The  Sub-Collector,  150  of  3rd  February  1865. 
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Chapter  VIII.  In   1866-67  the  rainfall  was  sufficient  throughout  the   district 

The  Land.         except  in  Pandharpur  where  both  the   early  and  the  late  harvest 
almost  entirely  failed.     In  other  parts  of  the  district  the  early  crops 
Season  Repobts.      ^^^^  middling  and  the  late  harvest  was  good.     Cholera  and  cattle 
1866-67.  disease  were  both  prevalent.     The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,738^544 

to  1,794,031  acres  and  the  collections  from  £76,916  to  £78,575 
(Rs.  7,69,160  to  Rs.  7,85,750) ;  £13  (Rs.  130)  were  remitted  and 
there  were  no  outstandings.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from  thirty- 
eight  to  thirty-seven  pounds. 

1867-68.  In  1867-68  the  rainfall  was  seasonable.     The  kharif  crops  on  the 

whole  were  good,  though  in  Sholapur  at  the  time  of  ripening  they 
suffered  a  little  from  want  of  rain.  The  rdbi  crops  were  generally 
good,  middling  in  Madha  Pandharpur  and  Sdngola,  and  bad  in 
Sholapur  owing  to  excessive  rain.  Cotton  ra-ops  entirely  failed  in 
Sholapur  and  were  worm-eaten  in  SIddha.  Public  health  was  good. 
Gbolera  slightly  prevailed  in  the  district,  and  cattle-disease  killed 
about  500  cattle,  the  greatest  number  being  in  Karmdla.'^  The 
tillage  area  rose  from  1,794,031  to  1,795,142  acrefi  and  the  collections 
fell  from  £78,575  to  £78,364  (Rs.  7,85,750  to  Rs.  783,640) ;  £17 
(Rs.  170)  were  remitted  and  there  were  no  outstandings.  Jvdri 
rupee  prices  fell  from  37  to  47  pounds. 

1868-69.  In  1868-69  the  rainfall  was  not  generally  favourable.     In  Sangola 

and  in  parts  of  Pandharpur  and  Karmala  want  of  rain  caused 
widespread  failure  of  crops,  and  also  of  water  in  some  places. 
Public  health  was  good,  except  that  cholera  prevailed  slightly  in 
October  and  November.  The  collections  rose  from  £78,364  to 
£78,689  (Rs.  7,-83,640  to  Rs.  7,86,890)  j  £33  (Rs.  330)  were  remitted 
and  £43  (Rs.  430)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from 
47  to  43  pounds. 

1869-70.  In  1869-70  the  rainfa;ll  was  general  and  sufficient  and  the  early 

harvest  was  good;  the  late  crops  suffered  from  excessive  rain. 
There  was  a  slight  epidemic  of  cholera.  The  collections  rose  from 
£78,689  to  £78,788  (Rs.  7,86,890  to  Rs.  7,87,880) ;  £23  (Rs.  230) 
were  remitted  and  £76  (Rs.  760)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee 
prices  rose  from  43  to  36  pounds. 

1870-71  ^^   1870-71  the  early  crops  were  greatly  damaged  by  excessive 

rain  and  in  January  1871  it  was  feared  that  from  the  same  cause 
the  late  crops  and  the  cotton  would  be  below  the  average.  At  and 
near  Pandharpur  an  outbreak  of  cholera  proved  fatal  in  743  cases  • 
otherwise  the  year  was  healthy.  About  554  head  of  cattle  died  of 
disease.  The  collections  fell  from  £78,788  to  £78,491  (Rs.  7,87,880 
to  Rs.  7,84,910)  J  £7153  (Rs.  71,530)  were  remitted  and  £90  (Rs.  900) 
were  left  outstanding.     Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from  36  to  28  pounds. 

1871-7IS.  In   1871-72   the   deficiency  of    rain  was  generally  felt    in  the 

district,  and  especially  in  the  greater  portions  of  Pandharpur 
and  Sdngola.  In  the  other  sub-divisions  and  particularly  in  Bdrsi 
the  crops  in  the  better  soil  yielded  a  more  favourable  harvest.  The 
average  yield  for  the  whole   district  was  estimated  at  about  six 


'  Sub-Collector,  24th  January  1868,  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Eec,  59  of  1868  339. 
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annas  in  tlie  rupee.  Public  healtt  was  good.  There  was  slight 
disease  among  cattle.  The  collections  fell  from  £78,491  to  £66,610 
(Rs.  7,84,910  to  Rs.  6,66,100),  £23,520  (Rs.  2,35,200)  were  remitted 
and  £7777  (Rs.  77,770)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  fell 
from  28  to  36  pounds. 

In  1872-73  the  rainfall  was  general  and  plentiful.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  arable  land  was  sown  with  early  and  the 
remaining  three-fourths  with  late  crops.  Both  harvests  were 
good.  The  year  was  not  healthy.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  dengue 
fever,  iu  1235  cases  cholera  proved  fatal,  and  532  head  of  cattle  died 
from  disease.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,881,109  to  1,921,166 
acres  and  the  collections  from  £.66,610  to  £96,577  (Rs.  6,66,100  to 
Rs.  9,65,770)  ;  £11,336  (Rs.  1,13,360)  were  remitted  and  £863 
(Rs.  8630)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  fell  from  36  to  56. 
pounds. 

In  1873-74  the  rainfall  was  24  inches.  In  Barsi  and  Sholapur  it 
was  above  and  in  the  other  sub-divisions  it  was  below  the  average. 
Except  in  Sangola  the  first  fall  was  seasonable  for  sowing.  A 
drought  followed  and  continued  long  enough  to  kill  most  of  the  early 
crops.  In  Pandharpur,  Sangola,  Md,dha,  and  Karmala  want  of  rain 
delayed  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops  until  after  the  middle  of  October. 
Afterwards  when  the  seed  was  coming  up  the  rain  again  held  off. 
The  result  was  not  more  than  half  a  harvest.  Public  health  was 
good.  In  the  Karmala  sub-division  625  head  of  cattle  died  from 
disease.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,921,166  to  1,941,632  acres 
and  the  collections  from  £96,577  to  £106,243  (Rs.  9,65,770  to 
Rs.  10,62,430);  £4583  (Rs.  45,830)  were  remitted  and  £1877 
(Rs.  18,770)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  fell  from  56  to  69 
pounds. 

In  1874-75  the  rainfall  was  29  inches.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  district  the  rainfall  was  favourable  for  the  early  or  kharif  crops. 
Excess  of  rain  in  Sangola  caused  slight  damage.  In  October  the 
river  Mdn,  which  runs  through  parts  of  Sd.ngola  and  Pandharpur, 
overflowed  and  washed  away  the  crops  and  some  of  the  land. 
Except  in  Bdrsi  the  late  or  rabi  harvest  was  injured  by  heavy  rain. 
Public  health  was  good.  1557  head  of  cattle  died  from  disease.  The 
tillage  area  fell  from  1,941,632  to  1,929,170  acres  and  the  collections 
from  £106,243  to  £102,126  (Rs.  10.62,430  to  Rs.  10,21,260)  ; 
£9047  (Rs._90,470)  were  remitted  and  £249  (Rs.  2490)  left  outstand- 
ing.   Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from  69  to  63  pounds. 

In  1875-76  the  rainfall  was  18  inches.  The  fall  in  the  first 
fortnight  of  September  was  favourable  to  the  early  crops; 
throughout  the  district  and  the  outturn  was  about  ha,lf  a  harvest.. 
The  late  crops  were  also  fair.  There  were  two  rather  severe  out-^ 
breaks  of  cholera.  About  1650  head  of  cattle  were  carried  off  by 
disease.  In  this  year  the  district  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Malsiras  from  Sd,td,ra.  The  tillage  a;rea  rose  from  1,929,170  to 
2,147,432  acres  and  the  collections  from  £102,126  to  £107,191 
(Rs.  10,21,360  to  Rs.  10,71,910)  ;  £274  (Rs.  2740)  were  remitted 
and  £449  (Ra.  4490)  left  outstanding.  Jmri  rupee  prices  rosQ, 
from  63  to  27  pounds. 
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Chapter  VIII-  In  1876-77  the  rainfall  of  9  inclies  was  very  slight  and  partial. 

The~Ijand.         Nearly  all  the  early  crops  perished  and  the  little  late  crops  which 

were   sown  came  to   nothing.     Cholera  caused   2139  deaths;   400 

EAsoN  EPOETs.  qi^^^\q  ^jg^  gf  diseaso.  Many  works  had  to  be  started  to  relieve 
the  destitute,  and  the  scarcity  of  fodder  killed  numbers  of  cattle 
and  forced  many  owners  to  send  their  animals  into  the  Nizam's 
country.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,147,432  to  2,151,617  acres 
and  the  collections  fell  from  £107,191  to  £21,896  (Rs.  10,71,910 
to  Rs.  2,18,960)  ;  £753  (Rs.,  7530)  were  remitted  and  £84,949 
(Rs.  8,49,490)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from  27  to 
.1 5  pounds. 

1877-78.  In  1877-78  the  rainfall  of  33  inches  was  general  and   plentiful. 

It  began  early  in  June  and  was  at  first  favourable.  It  then  held 
ofE  and  caused  great  loss  to  the  pulse.  Rain  fell  again  late  in 
August  and  the  other  early  crops  were  saved.  The  late  harvest 
was  fair.  The  year  was  unhealthy.  Numbers  died  from  cholera 
fever  and  small-pox.  Early  in  the  year  many  of  the  cattle  were 
removed  to  the  Sahyddri  grazing  grounds,  and  of  these  a  large 
number  did  not  return.  The  tillage  area  fell  from  2,1.51,617  to 
2,138,788  acres  and  the  collections  rose  from  £21,896  to  £93,461 
(Rs.  2,18,960  to  Rs.  9,34,610) ;  £104  (Rs.  1040)  were  remitted  and 
£12,665  (Rs.  1,26,650)  left  outstanding.  Jvari  rupee  prices  fell 
from  15  to  18  pounds. 

1878-79.  In  1878-79  the  rainfall  was  36  inches.     The  early  sowings  were 

almost  entirely  destroyed  by  heavy  rain  in  October.  Heavy  rain 
also  reduced  the  area  of  the  late  crops  and  those  that  were  raised 
suffered  so  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  rats  that  Government  had  to 
take  measures  to  relieve  the  distress.  The  year  was  unhealthy 
with  severe  epidemics  of  cholera  and  fever.  The  tillage  area  fell 
from  2,138,78.8  to  2,136,988  acres  and  the  collections  from  £93,461 
to  £72,749  (Rs.  9,34,610  to  Rs.  7,27,490);  £99  (Rs.  990)  were 
remitted  and  £33,239  (Rs.  3,32,390)  left  outstanding.  Jvari  rupee 
prices  fell  from  1 8  to  29  pounds. 

1879-80.  In  1879-80  the  rainfall  of  23  inches  was  unseasonable.     The  early 

crops  were  inferior  and  the  rice  poor.  The  late  harvest  was  generally 
good  and  the  watered  crops,  except  where  they  were  slightly  damaged 
by  frost,  were  excellent.  The  plague  of  rats  continued  long  enough 
to  damage  the  early  crops.  The  year  was  unhealthy.  The  tillage 
area  fell  from  2,136,988  to  1,901,402  acres  and  the  collections  rose 
from  £72,749  to  £88,757  (Rs.  7,27,490  to  Rs.  8,87,570) ;  £100 
(Rs.  1000)  were  remitted  and  £9113  (Rs.  91,130)  left  outstianding. 
Jvdri  rupee  prices  fell  from  29  to  57  pounds. 

1880  81.  In  1880-81   the  rainfall  of  28  inches  was   somewhat  above  the 

average  but  most  of  it  fell  so  late  as  to  interfere  with  the  sowing  of 
the  early  crops.  The  late  harvest,  which  at  one  time  promised  well, 
was  damaged  by  heavy  and  unseasonable  rain  in  November.  The 
harvest  was  middling  and  the  season  healthy.  The  tillage  area  fell 
from  1,901,402  to  1,833,263  acres  and  the  collections  rose  from 
£88,757  to  £95,852  (Rs.  8,87,570  to  Rs.  9,58,520)  ;£114  (Rs.  1140) 
^ere  remitted  and  £1518  (Rs.  15,180)  left  outstanding.  Jvdri  rupee 
prices  fell  from  67  to  71   pounds. 
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In  1881-82  the  raiafall  was  23  inches.  Late  crops  were  generally 
good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,833,263  to  1,873,096  acres 
and  the  collections  from  £95,852  to  £97,889  (Rs.  9,58,520  to 
Rs.  9,78,890);  £105  (Rs.  1050)  were  remitted  and  £235  (Rs.  2350) 
left  outstanding.     Judri  rupee  prices  rose  from  71  to  ?)Q  pounds. 

In  1882-83  the  rainfall  was  31  inches.  The  season  was  very- 
favourable.  Public  health  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  tillage  area 
rose  from  1,873,096  to  1,906,2.^5  acres  and  the  collections  fell  from 
£97,889  to  £80,395  (Rs.  9,78,890  to  Rs.  8,03,950);  £24,645 
(Rs.  2,46,450)  were  remitted  and  £117  (Rs.  1170)  left  outstanding. 
Jvdri  rupee  prices  rose  from  Q&  to  62  pounds. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  available  yearly  statistics  of 
rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  and  land  revenue  during  the  nineteen  years 
ending  1882-83: 

Sholdpur  Tillage  and  Revenue,  18G4--1S8S. 


Land  Revenue.                    1 

Year. 

Eaw- 
FALL. 

Prices,  PousiBa 
THE  Rupee. 

Tillage. 

1 

Remitted 
(a). 

For  Col- 
lection. 

Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Collected. 

Inches. 

JvAri. 

Bdjri. 

V 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1864-65 

29 

20 

1,731,009 

5 

7,70,356 

7,70,365 

1865-66 

38 

86 

1,788,6J4 

6 

7,63,183 

"  19 

7,69,164 

1S66-67 

87 

83 

1,794,031 

126 

7,8-5.746 

7,85,746 

1867-68 

47 

48 

1,795,142 

172 

7,83,643 

7,83,643 

1368-69 

43 

39 

1,795,708 

332 

7,87,323 

'"429 

7,86,894 

1869-70 

36 

31 

1,800,308 

230 

7,88,640 

758 

7,87,882 

1870-71 

28 

30 

1,848,655 

71,632 

7,85,S10 

903 

7,84,907 

1871-72 

K6 

30 

1,881,109 

2,35,200 

...7,43,866 

77,767 

6,66,099 

1872-73 

66 

62 

1,921,166 

1,13,360 

9,74,392 

8625 

9,65,767 

1873-74 

24 

09 

66 

1,941,632 

45,830 

10,81,199 

18,767 

10,62,432 

1874-75 

29 

63 

63 

1,929,170 

90,473 

10,23,763 

2494 

10,21,259 

1876-76  (6)  .. 

18 

27 

27 

2,147,432 

2735 

10,76,893 

4486 

10,n,908 

1876-77 

9 

16 

18 

2,161,617 

7528 

10,68,463 

8,49,489 

2,18,964 

1877-78 

33 

18 

22 

2,138,788 

1041 

10,61,259 

1,26,647 

9,34,612 

1878-79 

86 

29 

29 

2,136,988 

993 

10,59,878 

3,32,393 

7,27,486 

1879-80 

23 

67 

63 

1,901,402 

997 

9,78,694 

91,129 

8,87,666 

1880-81 

28 

71 

68 

1,833,263 

1140 

9,73,706 

15,184 

9,68,622 

1881-82 

23 

66 

63 

1,873,096 

1048 

9,81,244 

2361 

9,78,  fe93 

1882-83 

31 

62 

62 

1,906,235 

2,46,453 

8,06,121 

1167 

8,03,954 

(a)  Of  the  amounts  shown  in  this  column,  the  remissions  granted  at  the  introduction  of  the  survey 

were  Rs.  70,046  in  1870-71,  Rs.  1,25,501  in  1871-72,  Rs.  1,12,903  in  1872-73,  Rs.  43,699  in  1873-74,  Rs.  89,637 

in  1874-75,  Rs.  2666  in  1876-76,  and  Rs.  7484  in  1876-77.  Of  the  1882-83  remissions,  S24,594  (Rs.  2,45,940) 

were  granted  to  reduce  for  three  years  ending  1882-83  the  enhancement  under  revision  settlements 

.  within  twenty  per  cent  of  the  former  assessment. 

(6)  In  this  year  the  district  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  MMsiras  sub-division  from  S&t&ra. 

Of  fifty-three  alienated  villages,  thirty  are  owned  by  Brahmans, 
twelve  by  Marathas,  five  by  Muhammadans,  and  three  by  Vanjdris. 
The  revenue  of  two  alienated  villages  in  Malsiras  is  set  apart  for 
the  god  Mahadev  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  devasthdn  or 
temple-committee.  The  revenue  of  Shegaon  in  Pandharpur  is  set 
apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pandharpur  dispensary  under  Govern- 
ment Resolution  1030  of  the  15th  of  March  1860.  Many  alienated 
villages  are  held  by  undivided  families ;  not  more  than  twelve 
villages  are  divided  among  the  sharers.  Except  four  in  Mdlsiras 
which  have  been  mortgaged  few  alienated  villages  have  either  been 
mortgaged  or  sold.  In  all  but  a  few  cases  the  proprietors  live  in 
and  manage  their  villages.     Neither  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
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nor  in  the  character  of  the  tillage  is  there  any  notable  difference 
between  alienated  and  neighbouring  Government  villages.  In  a 
few  cases  the  soil  of  the  alienated  villages  may  be  a  little  better 
than  that  of  surrounding  Government  villages.  JNo  alienated  villages 
seem  to  have  grades  of  tenants.  All  holders  of  land  in  alienated 
villages  enjoy  equal  rights  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  land. 
Yearly  tenants  are  almost  unkown  except  in  the  few  fields  that 
stand  iu  the  proprietor's  name  and  are  tilled  by  yearly  tenants. 
The  bulk  of  the  landholders  pay  a  fixed  rent.  Hardly  any  pro- 
prietor has  claimed  a  right  to  enhance  the  rates.  Almost  all  rents 
are  paid  in  cash.  In  surveyed  alienated  villages  the  rates  do  not  in 
any  way  differ  from  those  in  neighbouring  Government  villages. 
In  Karmala  the  rates  in  unsurveyed  villages  are  little  higher  than 
the  rates  of  the  original  settlement,  but  much  below  those  of  the 
revision  survey.  In  unsurveyed  alienated  villages  the  rates  vary 
from  4id.  to  2s.,  (Re.  tb--!)  on  dry-crop  or  jirdyat  land  and 
from  Is.  9d.  to  3s.  (Rs.  |-1^)  on  gai-den  or  hdgayat  land.  These 
garden  rates  are  higher  than  those  in  the  neighbouring  Govern- 
ment villages.  No  special  arrangements  are  ia  use  to  meet  the  case 
of  a  tenant  improving  his  field,  digging  a  well  in  it,  or  turning  it 
from  dry-crop  to  rice  land.  No  higher  assessment  is  levied  shofald 
such  improvements  be  carried  out.  The  proprietor  makes  no 
arrangement  with  his  tenants  as  to  grazing  their  cattle  or  for  cutting 
timber.  The  tenants  reserve  the  waste  part  of  their  land  for  grazing 
and  cut  timber  from  their  land.  In  most  cases  some  gdirdn  or 
grazing  numbers  and  some  wastelands  are  every  year  sold  by  auction 
for  grazing  to  the  highest  bidders.  In  surveyed  alienated  villages 
the  Collector  helps  the  indmddr  to  recover  his  rent  for  the  current 
year  to  the  extent  of  the  survey  rates ;  in  unsurveyed  villages 
according  to  the  rates  agreed  on  between  the  indmddr  and  his  tenant. 
The  aid  given  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Revenue  Code. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Between  1819  and  1824,  for  purposes  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  ShoMpur  was  under  Poona.  In  1825  a  first  or  senior 
assistant  judge  was  appointed  for  Sholdpur.  In  1842  Sholdpur  was 
made  a  separate  district,  excluding  Pandharpur,  Sdngola,  and 
Mdlsiras  which  were  then  under  Satd,ra  and  including  besides 
other  sub-divisions  Indi,  Sindgi,  B^gevddi,  and  Muddebihdl  which 
are  now  under  Bijd,pur.  In  that  year  the  senior  assistant  judge 
gave  place  to  a  district  judge.  About  1848-49  BijApur  was 
added  to  Sholdpur.  About  1864-65  when  Indi,  Sindgi,  Bijdpur, 
B^gevadi,  and  Muddebihdl  were  taken  and  iacluded  in  the 
present  Bijdpur  district  and  Pandharpur  and  Sdjigola  were  added  to 
Sholdpur,  the  district  judge  gave  place  to  a  joint  judge.  From  March 
1866  to  March  1884  ShoMpur  was  in  charge  of  a  senior  assistant 
judge  and  joint  sessions  judge  with  the  full  powers  of  a  District 
Judge.  In  1875-76  Mdlsiras  was  added  tc  Sholapur.  From  April 
1884  ShoMpur  has  been  made  a  separate  charge  of  a  District  Judge. 

At  present  (1884)  the  district  has  a  District  Judge  and  six  sub- 
judges.  The  sub-judges  are  all  second  class  with  powers  to  try  original 
suits  of  not  more  than  £500  (Rs.  5000).  Of  the  six  sub-judges  one 
is  for  Malsiras  and  Sdngola  and  the  others  are  for  Bd,rsi,  Karmala, 
Mddha,  Pandharpur,  and  ShoMpur.  From  January  1883  the  sub- 
judge  for  Mdlsiras  and  Sdngola  holds  his  court  alternately  for  two 
months  at  Malote  in  Mdlsiras  and  at  Sdngola.  Till  the  end  of 
February  1883  there  was  one  sub-judge  for  Karmdla  and  MMha, 
holding  his  court  alternately  for  one  month  at  each  station ;  since 
then  Karmala  has  been  in  charge  of  a  separate  sub-judge.  The 
average  distance  of  the  ShoMpur  sub-judge's  court  from  its  furthest 
six  villages  is  thirty -two  miles,  of  the  Barsi  court  twenty-eight  miles, 
of  the  Karmala  court  thirty  miles,  of  the  Mddha  court  twenty-six 
miles,  of  the  Pandharpur  court  twenty  miles,  and  of  the  Malsiras  and 
Sdngola  courts  nineteen  miles  in  Mdlsiras  and  twenty  in  S.d,ngola. 

During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  number  of  suits 
decided  varied  from  7116  in  1872  to  2172  in  1882  and  averaged 
4869.  These  thirteen  years  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  In 
the  first  period  of  seven  years  ending  1876  the  number  of  suits 
varied  from  7116  in  1872  to  5553  in  1874  and  averaged  6326.  In 
the  second  period  of  three  years  ending  1879  the  suits  fell  about  forty 
per  cent,  varying  from  4238  in  1878  to  3459  in  1877  and  averaging 
3816.  And  in  the  third  period  of  three  years  ending  1882,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  conciliators  and  village  munsifs  under  the 
Deecan  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  in  1879  the  suits  further  fell  by 
about  tliirty-four  per  cent,  varying  from  .3002  in  1880  to  2172  in  1882 
and  averaging  2525.  "  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  decided,  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  have  on  an  average  been  given  against  the  defendant 
in  his  absence,  the  percentage  varying  from  70*5  in  1872  to  6-2  in 
1881.    For  the  ten  years  ending  1879  the  percentage  varied  from 
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70-5  in  1872  to  53-9  in  1879  ;  and  for  the  next  three  years  ending 
1882,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  conciliators  and  village  munsifs 
under  Act  XVII.  of  1879  the  percentage  fell  suddenly,  varying  from 
10-6  in  1880  to  6-2  in  1881.     The  details  are  : 

SUoldpur  Ex-parte  Decrees,  1870-188^. 


Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 
£x-parte. 

Percen- 
tage. 

Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 
Ex-parte. 

Percen- 
tage. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

6822 
£836 
7116 
6891 
S663 
6335 
B731 
3459 

462S 
3968 
6023 
4770 
3662 
3832 
3282 
1969 

67-8 
67-8 
70-6 
69-2 
65-7 
61-2 
B7-2 
66-9 

1878 

1879 

18SC 

1881 

188J 

Average    ... 

4238 
3750 
3002 
2401 
2172 

2301 
2022 
321 
161 
160 

64-2 
53-9 
10-6 
6-2 
7-3 

4869 

2778 

67-0 

Of  contested  cases,  during  this  period  of  thirteen  years  an  average 
of  13'6  per  cent  have  been  decided  for  the  defendant,  the  percentage 
varying  from  21'6  in  1870  to  7-2  in  1878.  In  130  or  six  per 
cent  of  the  suits  decided  in  1882  the  decree  was  executed  by 
putting  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  immovable  property 
claimed.  The  number  of  this  class  of  cases  varied  from  fifty-nine  out 
of  2401  in  1881  to  201  out  of  6822  in  1870.  In  337  or  15-5  per 
cent  of  the  1882  decisions,  decrees  for  money  due  were  executed  by 
the  attachment  or  sale  of  property,  262  or  twelve  per  cent  being  for 
immovable  property  and  seventy-five  or  3' 5  per  cent  for  movable 
property.  The  number  of  attachments  or  sales  of  immovable 
property  varied  from  262  in  1882  to  2659  in  1875,  and  of  movable 
property  from  seventy-five  in  1882  to  543  in  1875.  During  the 
thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  number  of  decrees  executed  by  the 
arrest  of  debtors  varied  from  eight  in  1881  to  460  in  1870.  For  the 
first  seven  years  ending  1876  this  number  fell  steadily  from  460  in 
1870  to  eighty-two  in  1876.  During  the  next  six  years  (1877-1882) 
the  number  was  between  eight  and  twenty-nine  with  slight  alternate 
rises  and  falls.  The  following  table  shows  that  during  the  same 
thirteen  years  (1870-1882)  the  number  of  civil  prisoners  varied 
from  145  in  1874  to  twelve  in  1881 : 

Sholdpur  Civil  Prisoners,  1870 -1883. 


Year. 

Pkisoh- 

ERB. 

Datb. 

Release. 

Satisfy- 
ing 
Decrees. 

Credi- 
tors' 
Be- 
quests. 

No  Sub- 
sistence. 

Disclo- 
sure of 
Pro- 
perty. 

Time 
Ex- 
pired. 

1870      

1871      

1872      

1873      

1874      

1875       

1876      

1877       

1878       

1879       

1880       

1881       

1882      

122 
131 
106 
137 
145 
123 
69 
16 
31 
17 
29 
12 
17 

26 
25 
34 
25 
32 
26 
41 
26 
24 
48 
IS 
16 
18 

13 
11 
6 
16 
11 
18 
6 
3 
3 
2 
3 

"s 

30 
44 
31 
25 
34 
35 
15 
4 
4 
S 
5 
3 
3 

70 
64 
60 
80 
75 
66 
47 
8 
22 
12 
21 
9 
9 

4 
S 
4 
4 
11 
4 
1 
1 
2 

"i 

"i 

1 

4 
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The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  : 
Sholdpur  Civil  Courts,  1S70-1S8S. 
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1 
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P 
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186 

30 

Eh 

Ph 

•"• 

331 

1870  ..; 

6822 

9-19 

4628 

2 

448 

836 

6914 

858 

460 

201 

1990 

1871  

5836 

10-18 

3958 

3 

395 

663 

6019 

611 

156 

50 

817 

435 

147 

2066 

491 

1872  

7116 

9-11 

6023 

3 

6-^8 

698 

6149 

788 

143 

36 

967 

359 

197 

2166 

618 

1873  

6891 

11-4 

4770 

4 

455 

696 

6925 

768 

120 

88 

966 

307 

145 

2641 

463 

1874  

85S3 

8-18 

3652 

2 

283 

618 

4555 

733 

143 

122 

998 

281 

141 

2079 

380 

1875  

6336 

9-7 

3882 

136 

332 

892 

5242 

814 

148 

131 

1093 

166 

128 

2659 

64S 

1878  

6731 

9-8 

3282 

217 

313 

660 

4472 

918 

173 

168 

1269 

82 

186 

2506 

466 

1«77  

3459 

10-19 

1969 

81 

241 

347 

2638 

6.14 

97 

90 

821 

18 

120 

410 

149 

1878  

4238 

11-2 

2301 

113 

391 

469 

8274 

788 

70 

106 

964 

29 

124 

1691 

370 

1879  

3760 

10-1 

2022 

19 

286 

606 

2932 

670 

66 

82 

818 

10 

104 

1318 

410 

1880  

3002 

9-3 

321 

135 

673 

1073 

2202 

667 

94 

139 

SOO 

23 

96 

7.56 

224 

1881  

2401 

16-17 

161 

7 

645 

868 

1561 

537 

126 

177 

840 

8 

69 

391 

141 

1882  

2172 

14-4 

160 

19 

281 

904 

1364 

493 

112 

203 

808  _ 

12 

130 

262 

76 

Registration  has  two  branches,  one  under  Act  III.  of  1877  and  the 
other  termed  village  registration  under  the  Deccan  Agriculturists' 
Relief  Act  (Act  XVII.  of  1879).     Under  Act  III.  of  1877  the  work 
of  registration  employs  seven  special  or  full-time  sub-registrars,  one 
being  stationed  at  each  of  the  sub-divisional  head-quarters.     According 
to  the  registration  report  for  1882-83  the  gross  receipts  for  that  year 
under  Act  IIL  of  1877  amounted  to  £480  (Rs.  4300)  and  the  charges 
to  £405  (Rs.  4050),  thus  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £25  (Rs.  250). 
Of    the    total     number    of    1523    registrations,    1302    related    to 
immovable    property,    190    to    movable    property,    and  thirty-one 
were  wills.     Of  1302  documents  relating  to  immovable  property  375 
were  mortgage  deeds,  660  deeds  of  sale,  thirty-three  deeds  of  gift, 
189  leases,  and  ninety-five  miscellaneous  deeds.     Including  £44,996 
(Rs.  4,49,960)  the  value  of  immovable  property  transferred,  the  total 
value  of  property  affected  by  registration  under  Act  III.  of  1877 
amounted  to  £52,597  (Rs.  5,25,970).     Under    Act    XVII.  of  1879 
village  registration  employs  twenty-seven  village  registrars,  all  special 
or  full-time  officers.    In  every  case  a  sub-registrar  of  assurances  under 
,  Act  III.   of  1877  is  ex-officio  a  village  registrar,  has   within  the 
limits  of  his  charge  as  sub-registrar  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of 
other  -village   registrars,   issues  registration  books    to  the  village 
registrars    of  his    circle,  and  embodies  in    one  general    form  the 
monthly  accounts  of  the  village  registrars.     In  1882-83  the  grosa 
receipts  under  Act  XVII.  of  1879  amounted  to  £344  (Rs.  3440)  and 
the  charges  to  £647  (Rs.   6470),  thus  showing  a  deficit   of  £303 
(Rs.  3030).     Of   12,574   the  total   number   of  registrations,    7396 
related  to  immovable  property  and  5178  to  movable  property.     Of 
7396  documents  relating  to  immovable  property,  1227  were  mortgage 
deeds,  1431  deeds  of  sale,  twenty-two  deeds   of  gift,   4376  leases, 
and  340  miscellaneous  deeds.      Including    £46,657   (Rs.  4,66,570) 
the  value  of  immovable  property  transferred,  the  total  value  of 
property  affected -by  registration  under  Act  XVII.  of  1879  amounted 
B  125-47 
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to  £74,070  (Rs.  7,40,700).  Owing  to  the  mtroduction  of  village 
registration  under  Act  XVII.  of  1879,  registration  under  Act  III.  of 
1877  has  considerably  fallen.  Compared  with  the  figures  of  1879, 
the  year  previous  to  the  working  of  the  Act  XVII.  of  1879,  the  1882 
registration  figures  under  Act  III.  of  1877  show  a  fall  of  2825 
in  registered  documents,  of  £493  (Rs.  4930)  in  fees  received,  and 
of  £51,494  (Rs.  5,14,940)  in  the  value  of  property  affected  by 
registration.  Under  Act  XVII.  of  1879  a  special  officer  styled  the 
inspector  of  village  registry  offices  examines  village  registry  offices. 
Over  both  branches  of  registration,  in  addition  to  the  supervision 
by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar,  a  special  scrutiny  under  the 
control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Registration  and  Stamps  is 
carried  on  by  the  divisional  inspector. 

During  the  calendar  year  1883,  of  the  work  done  by  the  several 
officers  appointed  under  the  Deecan  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  of 
1879,  thirty-four  village  registrars  registered  7312  documents ; 
seventy-seven  conciliators  disposed  of  12,610  applications  and  under 
sections  44  and  45  of  the  Act  forwarded  4  085  agreements  to  courts  ; 
nineteen  village  munsifs  decided  332  cases  and  under  chapter  II.  of 
the  Act  six  sub-judges  decided  1648  cases. 

At  present  (1883)  nineteen  officers  share  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  Of  these,  five,  including  the  District  Magistrate, 
are  magistrates  of  the  first  class,  and  fourteen  are  magistrates  of 
the  second  and  third  classes.  Of  the  magistrates  of  the  first  class 
two  are  covenanted  European  civilians,  and  three,  the  assistant,  the 
district,  and  the  huzur  deputy  collectors,  are  Natives.  The  District 
Magistrate  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  district  and  of 
the  other  first  class  magistrates,  the  huzur  deputy  collector  has  the 
charge  of  about  eight  square  miles  within  ShoMpur  city  limits  and 
of  59,890  people,  and  others  as  assistant  or  deputy  collectors  have 
each  an  average  charge  of  1504  square  miles  and  174,199  people. 
In  1882  the  District  Magistrate  •  decided  fifty-four  original  and 
appeal  cases  and  other  first  class  magistrates  942  original  and 
appeal  cases.  The  average  charge  of  the  fourteen  second  and  third 
class  magistrates  all  of  whom  are  Natives,  was  646  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  83,212.  In  1882  these  magistrates  decided 
1000  original  criminal  cases.  Besides  their  magisterial  duties  three 
officers  exercise  revenue  powers  as  mdmlatdars,  mahdlkaris,  or  head 
clerks  of  mdmlatddrs.  Besides  these  officers,  from  May  1883  a 
bench  of  three  persons  at  Pandhaipur  has  been  given  the  powers  of 
third  class  magistrates.  In  1882-83,  under  section  14  of  the 
Bombay  Village  Police  Act  (Act  VIII.  of  1867)  629  village  headmen . 
or  police  pdtih  were  entrusted  with  power  to  imprison  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  village  office  or  chdvdi.  The  average  yearly  emoluments 
of  these  village  headmen  in  cash  and  land  amount  to  about  £2  8s. 
(Rs.  24). 

The  district  has  no  special  criminal  classes.  Small  wandering 
parties  who  have  generally  their  head-quarters  in  the  Nizdm's 
tejrritory,  constantly  move  through  the  district.  They  often  commit 
thefts  apd  take  refuge  with  their  stolen  goods  in  the  Nizdm'a 
j^erritiory^ 
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In  the  year  1882  the  total  strength  of  the  district  or  regular  police 
force  was  527.  The  force  consisted  of  the  District  Superintendent, 
one  subordinate  officer,  ninety  inferior  subordinate  officers, 
fifteen  mounted  and  421  foot  constables.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
this  force  was  for  the  Superintendent  a  total  yearly  salary  of 
£637  8s.  (Rs.  6374),  for  the  subordinate  officers  on  yearly  salaries 
of  not  less  than  £120 .  (Rs.  1200)  and  the  inferior  subordinate 
officers  on  yearly  salaries  of  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200)  a  total 
yearly  cost  of  £j!i3uO  8s.  (Rs.  23,004) ;  and  for  the  foot  and  mounted 
constables  a  cost  of  £47i37  12s.  (Rs.  47,376).  Besides  their  pay  a 
total  sum  of  £217  16s.  (Rs.  2178)  was  yearly  allowed  for  the  horse 
and  travelling  allowances  of  the  Superintendent ;  £2.34  (Rs.  2340) 
for  the  pay  and  travelling  allowances  of  his  establishment ;  £114 
(Rs.  1140,1  for  the  horse  and  travelling  allowances  of  subordinate 
ofiBcers  ;  and  £894  6s.  (Rs.  8943)  a  year  for  contiugencies^and  petty 
charges.  Thus  the  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the  police  force 
amounted  to  £9135  lO.s.  (Rs.  91,355).  On  an  area  of  4521  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  582,487  these  figures  give  one  constable 
for  every  8-56  square  miles  and  1103  people,  and  a  cost  of  £2  5d. 
(Rs.  20/^)  to  the  square  mile  or  3fd  (2^  as.)  to  each  head  of  the 
population.  Of  the  total  strength  of  527  exclusive  of  the 
Superintendent,  twenty-six,  four  officers  and  twenty-two  men,  were 
in  1 882  employed  as  guards  at  district,  central,  or  subsidiary  jails ; 
eighty-five,  tea  of  them  officers  and  seventy-five  men,  were  engaged 
as  guards  over  treasuries  and  lock-ups  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners 
and  treasure ;  342,  sixty-six  of  them  officers  and  276  men,  were 
employed  on  other  duties  in  the  district ;  and  seventy-four  were 
stationed  in  towns,  municipalities,  and  cantonments.  Of  the  whole 
number,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  244  were  pro  voided  with 
fire-arms  and  forty-two  with  swords  or  with  swords  and  batons ; 
and  241  were  provided  with  batons  only;  117,  of  whom  thirty  were 
officers  and  eighty-seven  men,  could  read  and  write,  and  eighty- 
seven  men  were  under  instruction. 

Except  the  Superintendent  who  was  a  European,  the  members  of 
the  police  force  were  all  natives  of  India.  Of  these,  thirty-four 
officers  and  190  men  were  Muhammadans,  seven  officers  and 
twelve  men  Brahmans,  eleven  officers  and  forty-two  men  Rajputs, 
twenty-seven  officers  and  141  men  Marathd,s,  one  officer  a  Prabhu, 
one  man  a,  Lingdyat,  ten  officers  and  fifty  men  Hindus  of  other 
castes,  one  officer  a  Pdrsi,  and  one  officer  a  Christian. 

The  returns  for  the  nine  years  ending  1882  show  a  total  of  102 
murders  and  attempts  to  murder,  thirty-five  culpable  homicides, 
113  cases  of  grievous  hurt,  386  gang  and  other  robberies,  and 
21,716  other  offences.  During  these  nine  years  the  total  number 
of  offences  gave  a  yearly  average  of  2483  or  one  ofience  for 
every  234  of  the  population.  The  returns  show  that  during  the 
famine  year  of  1877  the  total  number  of  offences  was  unusually 
large,  being  4083  or  about  sixty-four  per  cent  more  than  the 
average.  The  number  of  murders  varied  from  two  in  1875  to 
twenty-eight  in  1879  and  averaged  eleven;  culpable  homicides 
varied  from  none  for  two  years  to  nine  is  1879  and  averaged  four  ; 
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cases  o£  grievous  hurt  varied  from  eight  in  1876  and  1881  to 
seventeen  in  1874  and  averaged  twelve  ;  gang  and  other  robberies 
varied  from  fifteen  in  1874  to  ninety-two  in  1877  and  averaged 
forty-three ;  and  other  offences  varied  from  1661  in  1874  to  3955 
in  1877  and  averaged  2413.  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons 
arrested  the  convictions  varied  from  forty-one  per  cent  in  1880  to 
seventy-two  in  1877  and  averaged  sixty-two  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  stolen  property  recovered  varied  from  fifty  in  1881  to 
seventy- six  in  1882  and  averaged  fifty-nine  per  cent.-    The  details 
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0»EMES  AKD  CoNTicTioHB— continued. 

Tear. 

Other  Offences. 

Total. 

Property. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 
tions. 

Per- 
cent 
age. 

Oases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 
tions. 

Per- 
cent 
age. 

Stolen. 

Ee- 
covered. 

Per 

cent, 
age. 
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1875 
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1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
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1661 
1672 
1826 
3955 
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21,716 

30,190 
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63 

22,862 

31,647 

19,708 

62 

36,269 

21,825 

69 

Besides  the  lock-up  at  each  mamlatddr's  office  there  is  a  district 
jail  at  Sholapur  and  a  subordinate  jail  at  Md,lsiras.  The  number 
of  convicts  in  the  ShoMpur  jail  on  the  31st  of  December  1882  was 
113,  of  whom  ninety-five  were  males  and  eighteen  females.  During 
|;he  year  1883,  204  convicts,  of  whom  178  were  males  and  twenty- 
six  females,  were  admitted  and  215,  of  whom  186  were  males  and 
twenty.-nine  females,  were  discharged.  During  the  year  the 
daUy  average  of  prisoners  was  107  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  nwiber  .of  ponvicts  was  102,  of  whom  eighty-seven  were  males 
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and  fifteen  females.      Of  204  convicts  admitted  during  the   year       Chapter  IX. 
156  males  and  twenty-three  females  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  Justice, 

for  not  more  than  one  year,  ten  males  and  two  females  were  for 
over  one  year  and  not  more  than  two  years  ;  nine  males  were  for 
more  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five  years ;  and  two  males 
and  one  female  were  under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  one  male 
was  sentenced  to  death.  The  total  yearly  cost  of  diet  was  £156  6s. 
(Rs.  1563)  or  an  average  of  £1  9s.  (Rs.  14^)  for  each  prisoner. 
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Fl  NANCE. 

The  earliest  balance  sheet  of  the  district  is  for  1870-71 .  Exclusive 
of  £30,037  (Es.  3,00,370),  the  adjustment  on  account  of  alienated 
lands,  the  total  transactions  entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet 
for  1881-82  amounted  under  receipts  to  £301,575  (Ks.  30,15,750) 
against  £270,950  (Rs.  27,09,500)  in  1870-71  and  under  charges  to 
£308,199  (Rs.  30,81,990)  against  £286,060  (Rs.  28,60,60O).i 
Leaving  aside  departmental  miscellaneous  receipts  and  payments 
in  return  for  services  rendered,  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipts, 
the  revenue  for  the  year  1881-82  under  the  heads  Imperial, 
provincial,  local,  and  municipal,  came  to  £167,854  (Rs.  16,78,540)^ 
or  on  the  1881  population  of  582,487  an  individual  share  of  5s. 
4d.  (Rs.  2|).  During  the  twelve  years  between  1870  and  1881 
the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of 
receipts  and  charges. 

Land  Revenue  receipts  which  form  6803  per  cent  of  the  whole 
revenue  jof  the  district,  have  risen  from  £90,163  (Rs.  9,01,530)  in 
1870-71  to  £106,059  (Rs.  10,60,590)  in  1881-82  and  charges  from 
£17,030  (Rs.  1,70,300)  to  £17,168  (Rs.  1,71,680).3 

Stamp  receipts  have  fallen  from  £18,859  to  £7430  (Rs.  1,88,590- 
Es.  74,300),  and  charges  from  £642  to  £227  (Rs.  6420 -Rs.  2270). 

Excise  receipts,  chiefly  owing  to  better  supervision,  have  increased 
from  £6060  (Rs.  60,600)  to  £13,500  (Rs.  1,35,000).  In  1881-82  the 
charges  amounted  to  £852  (Es.  8520).  Of  seventy  shops  eight  are 
licensed  to  sell  Europe  and  other  foreign  imported  liquor,  twenty- 
seven  to  sell  country  spirit,  twelve  to  sell  toddy,  and  twenty-three 
to  sell  intoxicating  drugs.  The  European  and  foreign  liquor  is 
brought  from  Bombay.  At  the  Sholsipur  central  distillery  built  in 
1878  at  a  cost  of  £21 2:5  (Rs.  21,250),  the  farmer  under  Government 
supervision  makes  spirit  from  mahuda  or  flowers  of  the  Bassia 
latifolia  and  supplies  it  to  all  district  shops.  In  1882-83,  from  this 
distillery  43,743  gallons  of  spirits  were  issued,  24,151  gallons  being 
of  25°  under  proof  that  is  under  London  proof,  and  19,592  gallons 
of  50°  under  proof.*  On  each  gallon  of  25°  under  proof  the  farmer 
pays  a  still-head  duty  of  5s.  (Es.2^)  and  sells  at  any  price  up  to  9s. 
(Es.  4^)  a  gallon.  From  the  1  st  of  August  1 884  this  still-head  duty 
will  be  increased  to  6s.  (Rs.  3),  the  selling  price  remaining  the  same 
as  before ;  and  spirit  of  60°  instead  of  50°  under  proof  will  be  issued. 


1  Of  the  territorial  changes  made  in  the  district  between  1870  and  18S2,  Mdlsira^ 
with  a  land  revenue  of  about  £15,320  (Ra.  1,53,200)  was  transferred  to  Sholdpur  in, 
1875-76. 

^This  total  includes  the  following  items  :  £121,080  land  revenue,  excise,  assessed; 
taxes,  and  forest ;  £8627  stamps,  justice,  and  registration  ;  £1313  education  and 
police  ;  and  £36,834  local  and  municipal  funds  ;  total  £167,854. 

*  Yearly  land  revenue  collections  are  given  above,  p.  365. 

*  The  alcoholic  strength  of  liquor  is  denoted  by  degrees  over  or  under  the  standard 
of  London  proof  which  is  taken  as  100  degrees.  Thus  25"  U.  P.  that  is  under  proof 
is  equivalent  to  75  degrees  of  strength,  50°  V-  P.  is  equivalent  to  60  degrees  o| 
strength  ;  and  25°  O,  P.,  or  over  proof,  is  equivalent  to  185  degrees  of  strength. 
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paying  a  still-head  duty  of  3s.  l|-:7.  (Rs.  l^^^)  a  gallon  and  being 
saleable  at  5s.  (Hs.  2|)  a  gallon.  Toddy  is  chiefly  drawn  locally 
from  brab  and  date  trees,  brab  trees  being  tapped  on  paying  a 
yearly  tax  of-  6s.  (Rs.  3)  a  tree  and  date  trees  of  2s.  (Re.  1). 
In  1882-83  about  6000  trees  were  locally  tapped  against  7800  in 
1881-82.  Under  special  permission  the  farmers  also  import  toddy 
from  the  Nizam's  territory.  Of  the  intoxicating  drug.s  the  chief 
are  hhdng  or  drinking  hemp,  g<^)ija  or  smoking  hemp,  mdjum  that 
is  spices  mixed  with  blidng  boiled  in  clarified  butter,  and  bhoja 
that  is  an  intoxicating  liquid  made  by  boiling  in  water  bhdiig,  old 
jvdri,  gulvel  or  Menispermum  glabrum,  and  kachola  or  Curcuma 
zedoaria. 

Law  and  Justice  receipts,  chiefly  fines,  have  fallen  from  £1 114 
(Rs.11,140)  to  £679  (Rs.  6790)  and  charges  owing  to  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  the  officers  and  staff'  have  risen  from  £7577  (Rs.  75,770)  to 
£10,003  (Rs.  1,00,030). 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  £!7  (Rs.  170)  to  £624  (Rs.  6240) 
and  charges  from  £4  (Rs.  40)  to  £2215  (Rs  22,1.50). 

The  following  table  shows,  exclusive  of  the  tax  on  official  salaries, 
the  amount  realized  from  assessed  taxes  levied  between  1870-71 
and  1881-82.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  the  rates  and  incidence  it 
is  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  results.  No 
tax  was  levied  between  1873-74  and  1877-78: 

Sholdpur  Assessed  Taxes,  1870-1881. 
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Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Income  Tax. 

1870-71 

1871-72 

£ 
6012 
1954 

Lii-.ense  Tax. 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1831-82 

& 

3687 
3947 
3577 

Opium  receipts  have  risen  from  £2541  (Rs. 25,410)  to  £3519 
(Rs.  3.5, 190). 

Military  receipts  have  fallen  from  £1791  (Rs.  17,910)  to  £757 
(Rs.  7570)  and  charges  from  £17,188  (Rs.  1,71,880)  to  £4526 
(Rs.  45,260.) 

Post  receipts  have  risen  from  £2226  CRs.  22,260)  to  £7705  (Rs. 
77,050)  and  chargas  from  £li43  (Hs.  14,4.30)  to  £8192  (Rs.  81,920). 
The  receipts  and  charges  shown  in  the  1881-82  balance  sheet,  besides 
letters  books  and  parcels,  include  money  received  and  paid  under 
the  money  order  system. 

In  1881-82  telegraph  receipts  amounted  to  £305  (Rs.  3050)  and 
charges  to  £1873  (Rs.  18,730). 

Registration  receipts  have  fallen  from  £1156  (Rs.  1 1,560)  to  £518 
(Rs.  5180)  and  charges  have  increased  from  £664  (Rs.  6640)  to 
£849  (Rs.  8490). 

In  1881-82  education  receipts  amounted  to  £719  (Rs.  7190)  and 
charges  to  £1572  (Rs.  15,720). 

Police  receipts  have  risen  from  £1  (Rs.  10)  to  £594  (Rs.  5940), 
and  charges  from  £.5254  (Ks.  .52,540;  to  £9972  (Rs.  99,720). 

Medical  receipts  have  been  almost  none,  and  charges  have  fallen 
from  £1893  (Rs.  18,930)  to  £908  (Rs.  9080). 
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TRANSffKE. 


Balance  Sheet, 
1870  AND  1881. 


Jail  receipts  have  fallen  from  £714  (Rs.  7140)  to  £441  (Rs.  4410) 
and  charges  have  risen  froni£1050  (Rs.10,500)  to  £4030  (Rs.40,300). 

Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £123,588  (Rs.  12,35,880)  to 
£145,714  (Rs.  14,57,140)  and  transfer  charges  from  £173,41 8  (Rs. 
17,34,180)  to  £205,871  (Rs.  20,58,710).  The  increase  under  receipts 
is  due  to  receipts  on  account  of  local  funds  and  cash  remittances  from 
other  districts.  The  increase  under  charges  is  due  to  charges  on 
account  of  the  local  funds  and  to  a  large  surplus  balance  remitted 
to  other  treasuries. 

In  the  following  balance  sheet  the  figures  shown  in  black  type 
on  both  sides  under  1881-82  are  book  adjustments.  On  the  receipt 
side  the  item  of  £30,037  (Rs.  3,00,370)  represents  the  additional 
revenue  the  district  would  yield  had  none  of  its  lands  been 
alienated.  On  the  debit  side  the  item  of  £6607  (Rs.  66,070)  under 
land  revenue  and  £1246  (Rs.  12,460)  under  police  are  the  rentals 
of  lands  granted  for  service  to  village  headmen  and  watchmen. 
The  item  of  £22,184  (Rs.  2,21,840)  shown  under  allowances  and 
assignments,  represents  the  rental  of  lands  granted  to  hereditary 
officers  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with  and  of  religious 
and  charitable  land-grants.  Cash  allowances  to  village  and  district 
officers  who  render  service  are  treated  as  actual  charges  and  debited 
to  land  revenue : 

Sholdpur  Balance  Sheet,  1870-71  and  1881-8S. 
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Head. 

1870-71. 

1881-82. 

Head. 
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1881-82. 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

Land  Kevenue 

■90,153 

106,069 
30,037 

Land  Revenue  ... 

17,030 

17,168 
6607 

Stamps 

18,859 

7430 

Stamps 
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227 

Excise     

7534 

10,820 

Excise     

433 

Justice    ■ 

Forests    
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17 

679 
624 

^-«-|8iIJiinai   ::, 

j       7677 

<■       6416 
I       8687 

Assessed  Taxes 

6573 

3577 

Forests 

2216 

Miscellaneous 

264 
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Assessed  Taxes 

68 

10 

Interest  

30 

668 

Allowances        

16 

6365 

Opium     

2541 

3519 

,130 

22,184 

Salt         

Pensions 

1442 

1466 

Public  Works    

14,'S89 

"9800 

Ecclesiastical    

62 

22 

Military 

1791 

757 

Miscellaneous    

839 

480 

Mint        

Public  Works    

88,422 

32,006 

Post         

"2226 

"7705 

Military 

17,188 

4526 

Telegraph          

306 

Mint        

Registration      

"il56 

518 

Post         

"1443 

"8192 

Education         

719 

Telegraph         

1702 

1873 

Police      

1 

694 

Kegistration      

664 

849 

Medicine 

1 

Education         

1239 

1672 

Jails         

'"714 

441 

Police      

6254 

9972 

Tributes    from   Native 

1246 

States    

... 

1399 

Medicine 

1893 
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stationery  and  Printing. 

28 

Jails        
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4030 

SuperannuationEeeeiptB 

68 

Printing 

Opium     

Total    ... 

3 

6 
6 

Total    ... 

147,362 

166,861 

112,642 

102,328 

Tranter  Items. 
Local  Funds      

9483 

12,163 

Transfer  Items. 

Deposits 

8647 

6170 

Local  Funds      

6865 

11,181 

Cash  Remittances 

97,060 

114,378 

Deposits 

7332 

6491 

Transfer    Keceipts    in- 

Cash Remittances 

117,602 

169,360 

cluding  Savings  Bank. 

Total     ... 

Grand  Totai    ... 

8608 

13,003 

Transfer  Receipts 

Total    ... 
Gkand  Total    ... 

41,729 

19,839 
205,871 

12.3,688 

145,714 
801,676 

173,418 

270,960 

286,060 

308,199 

30,037 

30,037 
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Eevenue  other  than  Imperial, 

District  local  ixmds  which  since  1863  have  been  collected  to 
promote  rural  education  and  supply  roads,  wells,  drains,  rest-houses^ 
villa.geoS.cesor  chdvdis  and  other  useful  works,amounted  in  1881-82  to 
£12,163  (Rs.  1,21,630)  and  the  expenditure  to  £11,181  (Rs.  1,11,810). 
The  local  fund  revenue  is  derived  from  three  sources,  a  special  cess 
of  one-sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  land  tax,  the  proceeds  of  certain 
subordinate  local  funds,  and  certain  miscellaneous  items.  The 
special  land  cess,  of  which  two-thirds  are  set  apart  as  a  road  fund 
and  the  rest  as  a  school  fund,  in  1881-82  yielded  a  revenue  of  £7690 
(Rs.  76,900).  The  subordinate  funds,  including  a  toll  fund,  a  ferry 
fund,  a  cattle  pound  fund,  and  a  school  fee  fund,  yielded  £2680  (Rs. 
26,800).  Government  and  private  contributions  amounted  to  £1760 
(Rs.  17,600)  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  sand  and  quarry 
fees,  to  £33  (Rs.  330).  In  1881-82  this  revenue  was  administered 
by  district  and  sub-divisional  committees  partly  of  official  and  partly 
of  private  members.  The  district  committee  consists  of  the  Collector, 
assistant  and  deputy  collectors,  the  executive  engineer  and  the 
educational  inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated 
village  and  six  landholders  as  non-official  members.  The  sub- 
divisional  committees  consist  of  an  assistant  collector,  the  mdmlatdar, 
a  public  works  officer,  and  the  deputy  educational  inspector  as 
official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  three  land- 
holders as  non-official  members.  The  sub-divisional  committees 
bring  their  local  requirements  to  the  notice  of  the  district  committee 
which  prepares  the  yearly  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  local  funds  of  the  district  are 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and 
the  other  for  instruction.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
the  year  1881-82  were : 

Sholdpur  Local  Funds,  1881-8$. 
PUBLIC  WOEKS. 


Eecehpts. 

Amount. 

Chaboeb. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

Balance          

2419 

Establishment         

2226 

Two-thirds  of  Land  Cess    ... 

6130 

New  Works 

334 

Tolls    ...     : 

1633 

Repairs           ...        

4391 

Ferries 

347 

Balance          

3160 

Cattle -pounds           

338 

Contributions          

304 

Miscellaneous          

27 

Quarry  Fees 

Total    ... 

3 

Total    ... 

10,101 

10,101 

INSTRUCTION. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Charoes. 

Amount. 

Balance           

One-third  of  Land  Cess     ... 

School-fee  Fund       

Contributions           

Miscellaneous          

Total    ... 

£ 

2984 

2660 

462 

1466 

3 

Establishment          

School  Charges        

School-houses           

Miscellaneous          

Balance          

Total    ... 

£ 

3209 
114 
879 
628 

3236 

7466 

7465 
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Chapter  X.  Since  1869-70  the  following  local  ftmd  works  have  been  carried 

Finance.  out.     To  improve  communications  about  509  miles  of  road  have 

been  made  and  1823  miles  repaired.  To  improve  the  water  supply 
165  wells  and  twenty-eight  tanks  have  either  been  made  or  repaired. 
For  the  comfort  of  travellers  308  rest-houses  have  been  built  or 
repaired.  Besides  these  works  fifty -three  cattle  pounds  and  forty- 
three  village  of&ces  or  chdvdis  have  been  either  made  or  repaired. 
Mttnictpalities.  In  1881-82  each  of  the  five  municipalities  at  ShoMpur,  B^rsi, 

Karmd,la,  Pandharpur,  and  Sdngola  was  administered  by  a  body 
of  commissioners  with  the  Collector  as  president  and  the  assistant 
or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub-division  as  vice-president. 
-In  1881-82  the  district  municipal  revenue  amounted  to  £24,671 
(Es.  2,46,710)  of  which  £14,864  (Es.  1,48,640)  were  recovered 
from  octroi  dues,  £299  (Es.  2990)  from  tolls  and  wheel  taxes, 
£5978  (Rs.  59,780)  from  assessed  taxes,  and  £3530  (Es.  35,300) 
from  other  sources. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  municipality  the  receipts, 
•charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending  31st 
Marclil882: 

Sholdpur  Mvmicipal  Details,  1881-8^, 


Namb. 

Date. 

Peopm. 

Receipts. 

Octroi. 

Tolls 
.and 
Wheel 
Tax. 

Assessed 
Taxes. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

• 
Total. 

Incidence. 

SholSpur 

Birei    

Karm^la 
Pandharpur   ... 
Sfingola 

Total    ... 

June  18BS.  ... 
August  1866... 
May  1867      ... 
October  1855. 
January  1866. 

69,638 
16,139 

4616 
16,917 

4722 

£ 

7990 

4568 

371 

1866 

70 

299 

& 

1426 

6 

97 
4449 

£ 

2667 

252 

22 
665 

44 

£ 

12,372 
4826 

490 
6869 

114 

8.  a. 
4    2 
6    p 
2    li 
8    l| 
0    6 

102,027 

14,864 

299 

6978 

3530 

24,671 

Name. 

Cearoes. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Works. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

New. 

Repairs. 

Shol&pur 

B&rsi       

Karm^la 

Pandharpur 
Sangola 

Total 

& 
1041 

624 
.124 

693 
31 

£ 

247 
110 

15 
1037 

13 

£ 

4667 

1465 

107 

4488 

26 

£ 

301 

164 

34 
686 

10 

£ 

3261 

402 

73 

163 

4 

£ 

940 

897 

16 
419 

26 

£ 
3274 
116  • 

9 
138 
32 

£ 

13,781 

3168 

377 
7408 

141 

2313 

1422 

10,762 

1084 

3893 

1797 

3564 

24,826 
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CHAPTER    XI 

INSTRUCTION. 


In  1882-83  tliere  were  176  Government  schools  or  aa  average 
of  one  school  for  every  four  inhabited  villages  with  7914  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  5703  pupils,  or  7*5  per  cent 
of  105,305  the  male  population  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

In  1882-83  under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Educational  Inspector  Central  Division,  the  education  of  the  district 
was  conducted  by  a  local  staff  239  strong.  Of  these  one  was  a 
deputy  educational  inspector  with  general  charge  over  all  the 
schools  of  the  district  drawing  a  yearly  pay  of  £180  (Rs.  1800), 
and  the  rest  were  masters  and  assistant  masters  with  yearly  salaries 
ranging  from  M  16s.  to  £50  8s.  (Rs.  48  -  504). 

Of  176  the  total  number  of  Government  schools,  in  171  Mardthi 
only  was  taught,  in  one  Hindustani,  and  in  four  English  and 
Mardthi.  One  of  the  four  English  schools  was  a  high  school 
teaching  English,  Mardthi,  and  Sanskrit  up  to  the  matriculation 
standard.  Of  the  171  Mardthi  schools  167  were  for  boys  and  four 
were  for  girls. 

Excluding  superintendence  charges,,  the  total  expenditure  on, 
account  of  these  schools  amounted  to  £4236  18s.  (Rs.  42,369),  of 
which  £1387  4s.  (Rs.  13,872)  were  paid  by  Government,  £1407  10s. 
(Rs.  14,075)  from  local  funds,  and  £1.442  4s.  (Rs.  14,422)  from  other, 
funds. 

Besides  these  Government  schools  there  were  four  primary 
schools  inspected  by  the  educational  department.  Of  these  two 
were  opened  by  missionaries,  and  in  1882-83  were  attended  by  fifty- 
seven  scholars  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven.  There 
is  one  special  school  for  low-caste  boys  established  by  missionaries 
in  ShoMpur.  In  other  towns  and  villages  where  low-caste  boys 
show  willingness  to  attend^  a-  school  accommodation  is  made  for 
them  in  the  verandas  of  the  school  houses.  Their  presence  is  not 
generally  objected  to  if  arrangements  are  made  to  prevent  their 
coming-  into  personal  contact  with  boys  of  other  castes. 

In  1855-56  there  were  only  eleven  Government  schools,  ten  of 
them  vernacular  and  one  angle- vernacular  with  804  names  on  the 
rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  617  pupils.     In  1865-66  tha 
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number  of  schools  was  increased  to  forty-five  with  2377  names  on 
the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  1799  pupils.  Forty  of  these 
schools  were  vernacular  and  five  anglo-vernacular.  In  1875-76 
the  number  of  schools  rose  to  ninety-six,  the  names  on  the  rolls  to 
3935,  and  the  average  attendance  to  2850.  In  1882-83  there  were 
176  schools  with  7914  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance 
of  5708.  Compared  with  1855-56  the  returns  for  1882-83  give 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  from  eleven  to  176  and  in  the 
names  on  the  rolls  from  804  to  7914. 

In  1869  the  first  girls  school  was  opened  in  Bdrsi.  In  the  next 
ten  years  the  number  of  girls  schools  rose  to  three  with  111  names 
on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-nine.  In  1882-83  the 
number  of  girls  schools  increased  to  four  with  176  names  and  an 
average  attendance  to  105. 

The  1881  census  returns  give  for  the  chief  races  of  the  district 
the  following  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.  Of 
537,635  the  total  Hindu  population,  7011  (males  6858,  females 
158)  or  1-30  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  1303  (males  1292,  females 
11)  or  0'24  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction;  865 
(males  849,  females  16)  or  0'16  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  16,978 
(males  16,888,  females  90)  or  3' 1 5  per  cent  above  fifteen  were 
instructed;  191,267  (males  95,260,  females  96,007)  or  35-57  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  320,211  (males  150,903,  females  169,308)  or 
59'55  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  illiterate.  Of  43,967,  the  total 
Musalmdn  population  533  (males  520,  females  13)  or  1'21  per  cent 
below  fifteen  and  90  (males  88,  females  2)  or  0'20  per  cent  above 
fifteen  were  under  instruction  ;  69  (males  68,  female  1)  or  015  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  807  (males  795,  females  1 2)  or  1'83  per  cent 
above  fifteen  were  instructed  ;  15,721  (males  7774,  females  7947) 
or  35-75  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  26,747  (males  13,031,  females 
13,716)  or  60'83  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  illiterate.  Of  625 
Christians,  34  (males  21,  females  13)  or  5'44  per  cent  below  fifteen 
and  7  (males  5,  females  2)  or  1'12  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under 
instruction;  9  (males  3,  females  6)  or  1'44  per  cent  below  fifteen 
and  234  (males  172,  females  62)  or  37'44  per  cent  above  fifteen 
were  instructed;  148  (males  67,  females  81)  or  23'68  per  cent 
below  fifteen  and  193  (males  102,  females  91)  or  30-88  per  cent 
above  fifteen  were  illiterate  : 

Sholdpur  Education,  1881. 


ASB. 

Hmnns. 

MnSALMA'NS. 

Chkistiahs. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  Jnatruction. 

Below  Fifteen     

Above  Fifteen    

6863 
1292 

158 
11 

620 
88 

13 
2 

21 

6 

13 
2 

Instructed. 

Below  Fifteen     

Above  Fifteen    

849 
16,888 

16 

90 

68 
796 

1 

12 

3 

172 

62 

Illiterate. 

Below  Fifteen    

Above  Fifteen 

Total    ... 

96,260 
160,903 

96,007 
189,308 

7774 
13,031 

7947 
13,716 

67 
102 

81 
91 

272,045 

265,690 

22,276 

21,691 

370 

265 
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Before  ISSS^-Se  no  returns  were  prepared  arranging  the  pupils 
according  to  race  and  religion.  The  following  statement  shows 
that  of  the  two  races  the  Hindus  have  the  larger  proportion  of 
their  boys  and  girls  under  instruction  : 

Pupils  bySace,  1856-56  and  1S8S1-83. 


Raob. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 
age of 
Pupils. 

School- 
going 

Popula' 
tion. 

Percent- 
age on 
School- 
going 
Popula- 
tion. 

Hindus 

Musalmans     ... 

Total    ... 

784 
13 

98-37 
1-63 

7479 
462 

94-18 
B-82 

149,696 
12,249 

4-99 
3-77 

797 

100 

7941 

100 

161,946 

4-90 

Of  7536,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Government  schools  at 
the  end  of  March  1883,  2344  or  31-1  per  cent  were  Brd,hmans,  89 
or  1'2  per  cent  were  Kshatriyas  ;  11  or  0'2  per  cent  were  Kayasths; 
232  or  3'1  per  cent  were  Jains  ;  664  or  8'7  per  cent  were  traders  ; 
1966  or  26-0  per  cent  were  Kunbis ;  1222  or  16'2  per  cent  were 
Lingdyats;  221  or  29  per  cent  were  artisans ;  79  or  I'O  per  cent 
were  shopkeepers;  134  or  1-8  per  cent  were  labourers;  58  or  0-8 
per  cent  were  low-castes  ;  36  or  0-5  were  Others,  and  490  or  6-5 
Musalmans  and  Others.  Of  176  the  total  number  of  girls  enrolled 
in  1882-83  in  the  four  girls  schools,  170  or  96'5  per  cent  were 
Hindus  and  6  or  3'5  per  cent  were  Musalmdus 

The  following  tables  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  educational  department  show  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils  with  their  cost  to  Government  : 

ShoUpur  School  Returns,  1855-56, 1865-66,  and  188^-83. 


Class. 

Pupils. 

ffindus. 

Musalm&ns. 

1865-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

186.5-66- 

1882-8-3. 

1865-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83, 

Government. 

High  School      

Anglo- Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schools  for 
boys  and  girls   

Total    ... 

1 
10 

S 

40 

1 
3 

172 

35 

749 

668 
1743 

148 
108 
7168 

3 

10 

17 

66 

2 

1 

452 

11 

45 

176 

784 

2301 

7424 

13 

72 

466 

Class. 

Pupils— 

fiiyntinued. 

Average  Daily 

PSrsis  and  Others. 

Total. 

Attendascb. 

1865-56. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1856-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Qovemment. 

High  School    

Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schools  for 

boys  and  girls 

Total    ... 

7 

3 

1 

10 

1 
24 

45 
759 

578 
1799 

160 

110 

7644 

40 
577 

463 
1346 

113 

75 
6620 

7 

4 

35 

804 

2377 

7914 

617 

1799 

6708 
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ShoUpur  School  Returns,  1855-66,  1865-66,  and  i5S^-Sa— continued. 


CliASS. 

17n«<« 

Cost  of  bach  Pupil. 

Bkueifts. 

Government. 

1856-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

18-56-56. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

1856-66. 

Qovemment. 

High  School    

Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schools  for 

boys  and  girls 

Total    ... 

2s. 
IJd.  to6if. 

it.  to  3«. 
IJd.  to  8d. 

2».  to  4s. 

Is. 
id.  to  9d. 

£    «.    d. 

2  18  10 
0    9  11 

£   5.    d. 

2    6    2| 
0  16    6 

£   s.    (J. 
4  18    3J 

i  17    28 

0  12      i 

£   s.    d, 

60    1    6 
239  13  11 

... 

299  16    i 

Cuss. 

'B.-Eixirm— continued.                                                1 

Government — contd. 

Local  Cess. 

Municipalities. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

High  School    

Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schools  for 

hoys  and  girls 

Total    ... 

£    s.    d. 

476  17  10 
574  16  11 

£    s.  d. 
234  16    0 

73  12    0 

1078  16    0 

£    ».    d. 

0    4    0 

169    1    2 

£    >.     d. 

1407  10    0 

... 

£      «. 
100    0 

183    8 

332    8 

1061  14    9 

1887    4    0 

,.. 

169    6    2 

1407  10    0 

... 

616  16 

Class. 

Ebceipts— c(m«mit«(i. 

Private. 

Fees. 

1866-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

Sovemment. 

High  School    

Angl  0- Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schools  for 

boys  and  girls 

Total    ... 

£    I.    d. 

2    8    0 
14  10    0 

£    8.     d. 

210    0    0 
8  10    0 

£ 

36 
36 

£    ..    d. 

69    7    2 
34    5  10 

£   s.    d. 

174  16    0 
179    2    8J 

£      K 

220  14 
107  IB. 
498    4 

16  18    0 

218  10    0 

72 

93  13    0 

363  17    34 

826    8 

Class. 

Receipts— coniTOBed. 

Expenditure. 

Total. 

Instruction, 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

1866-66. 

1865-66. 

1882-88. 

Ckmemment. 

High  School      

Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular   Schools  for 
boys  and  girls 

Total    ... 

£   ».    d. 

121  16    7 
288    9    g 
410    6    4 

£    ».    d. 

861  16  10 
931  10    4i 

£    «. 

666  10 

400  10 
3352  18 

£    ..    d. 

117  16    B 
287  12    6 

£  ..   dr. 

493  11    2 

782    8    6 

£   s.    d. 

643  16    0 

362    9    9 
3316  18    0 

1793    7    2i 

4308  18 

406    7  11 

1275  19    8 

4223    3    9 

Class. 

ExpENDiTDRE— eojjJmueiJ.                                             1 

Buildings. 

Libraries. 

1866-56.  1         1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66.  [     1866-66.    |     1882-83. 

Government 

High  School      

Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schools   for 

boys  and  girls 

Total    ... 

£     >.    d. 

499  18    0 
261  18    9i 

£.    s.    d. 
2    0    3 

... 

£ 

27 

761  16    9i 

2    0    3 

27 

... 
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Shaldpur  Stfiool  Returns,  1855-56,  1865-66,  and  /5*2-S5— continued. 


Class. 

Expenditure— con(inited. 

Scholarships. 

Total. 

1865-56. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

Govermnent. 

Higt  School     

Anglo-Vemacular 

Schools           

Vernacular  Schools  for 
boys  and  gh-Ia 

Total    ... 

... 

JJ   ».    d. 
11  14    0 

£   s.    d. 

117  15    6 
287  12    6 

£     ,.    d. 

1020    9    2 
1044    7    3J 

£    8.    (J. 
665  10    0 

364  10    0 

3316  18    0 

11  U    0 

405    7  U 

2064  16    5J 

4236  18    0 

Class. 

Cost  to 

Government. 

Local  Cess. 

18S6-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-S6. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

Qovemmeat. 

High  School    

Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools         

Vernacular  Schools  for 
boys  and  girls 

Total    .. 

£   ».    d. 

60    1    9i 
239  13  11 

£   «.    d. 

476  U    7 
874    8      i 

£    «. 
234  16 

73  12 

1078  16 

£.  s.    d. 
169    1    2 

£   8.    d. 

1407  10    0 

299  15    8i 

1360  19    7i 

1387    4 

169    1    2 

1407  10    0 

Class. 

Cost  to — continued. 

Other  Funds. 

Total. 

1855-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

Government. 

High  School 

Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools        

Vernacular  Schools  for 

boys  and  girls 

Total    ... 

£    s.    d. 

57  14    0 
47  18    2i 

£   a.    d. 

543  17    6J 
0  18    1| 

£    «.    d. 
320  14    0 

290  18    0 

830  12    0 

£   ..    d. 

117  15    9J 
287  12    IJ 

£   ».     d. 

1020    9    1| 
1044    7    4 

£    «.   d. 
656  10    0 

364  10    0 

3316  18    0 

105  12    2i 

644  15    8 

1442    4    0 

405    7  11 

2064  16    6i 

4236  18    0 

A  comparison  of  the  present  (1882-83)  provision  for  teaching 
tlie  town  and  the  country  population  gives  the  following  result ; 
In  the  town  of  ShoMpur  there  were  in  1882-83  ten  Government 
schools  with  932  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  693, 
Of  these  one  was  a  high  school,  six  were  Marathi  schools  five 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  one  a  Hindustani  school,  one  a  police 
school,  and  one  a  jail  school.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  each  pupil 
in  the  high  school  was  £4  18s.  (Es.  49) ;  in  the  other  schools  the 
cost  varied  from  14s.  to  £1  4s.  (Es.  7-12).  Since  1868,  sixteen  pupils 
have  passed  the  university  entrance  examination  from  the  Sholapur 
high  school.^  In  addition  to  the  Government  schools  tbere  were, 
in  1882-83,  forty  private  schools  in  the  town  of  Sholapur  with  1391 
names  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  1029  pupils  where 
Marathi  is  taught.  The  municipality  of  ShoMpur  has  opened  a 
Sanskrit  school.  In  1882-83  there  were  twenty-four  pupils.  The 
average  "yearly  cost  per  pupil  was  16s.  (Es.  8).      To  one  of  the 


1  The  details  are  :  two  in  1868 ;  two  in  1871 ;  one  in  1872  ;  one  in  1873.;  twoin 
1874 ;  one  in  1875  ;  one  in  1876  ;  two  in  1879  ;  one  in  1882 ;  and  three  in  1883. 
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tLLAOB  Schools. 


LiBBARIES. 


Mar^tM  boys  schools  in  tte  city  of  Sholdprir  is  attached  a  Gujarati 
class  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  Sholapur  municipality. 
In  1882-83  there  were  twelve  pupils  learning  Gajarilti.  In  the 
town  of  Barsi  there  were,  in  18S2-83,  four  Government  schools 
with  323  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  256.  The  average 
yearly  cost  to  each  pupil  was  16s.  Bd.  (Rs.  8J).  In  the  town  of 
Pandharpur  there  were  five  Government  schools  with  487  names 
and  an  average  attendance  of  343.  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each 
pupil  was  16s.  (Rs.  8).  In  the  town  of  Karkam  there  was  one 
Government  school  with  eighty-six  names  and  an  average  attendance 
of  sixty-nine.  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each  pupil  was  lis.  9d. 
(Rs.  5|).  In  the  town  of  Vairag  there  was  one  Government  school 
with  eighty  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-nine.  The 
average  yearly  cost  to  each  pupil  was  ILs.  9d.  (Rs.  5g).  In  the 
town  of  Karmdla  there  was  one  Government  school  with  174  names 
and  an  average  attendauce  of  117.  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each 
pupil  was  lis.  (Rs.  5^).  In  the  town  of  Md,dha  there  was  one 
Government  school  with  112  names  and  an  average  attendance  of 
eighty-nine.  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each  pupil  was  13s,  (Rs.6J). 
In  the  town  of  Sangola  there  were  two  schools  with  146  names 
and  an  average  attendance  of  104,  The  average  yearly  cost  to  each 
pupil  was  12s.  9d.  (Rs.  6|), 

Exclusive  of  the  eight  towns  of  ShoHpur,  Bdrsi,  Pandharpur, 
Karkam,  Vaird,g,  KarmAIa,  Md-dha,  and  S^ngola,  the  district  of 
Sholdpur  was  in  1882-83  provided  with  154  Government  schools 
or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  four  inhabited  villages. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  schools 
by  sub-divisions : 

Sholdpur  Village  Schools,  188^-83. 


StJB-DlVlSION. 

Villages. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Schools. 

SCB-DlVISIOK. 

Villages. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Schools. 

Shol&pur 

Birsi    

Karm&la 

MMha 

Pandharpur   ... 

161 
121 
122 
87 
83 

94,246 
94,212 
61,610 
62,794 
48,103 

28 
24 
26 

27 
18 

SS,ng^ola 
MMsiras 

Total    ... 

73 
67 

62,336 
66,258 

17 
14 

704 

478,568 

164 

'  Besides  the  ShoMpur  library  established  in  1857,  there  are 
libraries  at  Pandharpur  and  Barsi  and  reading-rooms  at  Karmdla 
and  Vaird,g.  The  ShoMpur  library  was  established  by  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  maintained  by  subscriptions  and  an 
annual  grant  of  £30  (Rs.  300)  by  the  municipality.  There  are  1450 
books  English  and  vernacular,  and  ten  newspapers  and  two  monthly 
magazines  are  subscribed.  The  yearly  subscriptions  amount  to  £15 
(Rs.  150),  The  Pandharpur  Library  was  established  in  1874  by 
the  sub-judge  Rao  Bahddur  Ld,lshankar  Umidshankar.  It  is 
maintained  by  monthly  subscriptions  and  a  municipal  contribution 
of  £20  (Rs.  200).  It  is  provided  with  a  hall  by  the  municipality. 
There  are  1015  books  English  and  vernacular,  and  nine  newspapers 
are  subscribed.  The  yearly  subscriptions  amount  to  £20  (Rs.  200). 
The  Bd-rsi  library  was  established  in  1863  by  the  sub-judge 
Kdo  Sdheb  Venkatr^v  Jiv4ji.     It  ia  maintained  by  monthly  sub- 
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soriptions  and  an  annual  municipal  contribution  of  £6  (Rs.  60).  Chapter  XT- 
There  are  205  books  in  the  library,  and  seven  newspapers  are  Instruction- 
subscribed.  A  fine  hall  has  lately  been  built  for  the  library  from 
municipal  funds  at  the  suggestion  of  RAo  Saheb  Krishnardv  Mule, 
the  acting  mdmlatd^r  of  Bdrsi.  The  yearly  subscriptions  amount 
to  £6  (Rs.  60).  The  reading-room  at  Vairag  was  opened  in  ,1864, 
and  that  at  Karmdla  in  1881.  These  reading-rooms- each  subscribe 
to  about  seven  newspapers.     The  number  of  books  is  small. 

Of  the  three  weekly  newspapers  two    are  published  at  ShoMpur,        Newspapers. 
the  Kalpa-taru  or  Wish  Tree  on  Sundays  and  the  Bhdla  or  Spear  on 
Thursdays ;  and  one,  the  Pandhari-vritta  or  the  News  of  Pandharpur, 
is  published  on  Sundays  at  Pandharpur.     They  are  all  lithographed 
and  in  the  Marathi  language. 


B  125-49 
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HEALTH. 

Of  endemic  diseases  the  chief  is  guineawornij  which  most 
frequently  attacks  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  parts  of  Bdrsi  and 
Karmala.  The  disease  chiefly  originates  from  the  use  of  bad  turbid 
water.  Most  of  the  wells  especially  in  the  Barsi  sub-division  have 
steps>  Though  regular  bathing  is  not  allowed  in  these  wtlls,  the 
people  stand  on  the  steps  below  the  surface  of  the  water  whilst 
they  bathe  their  limbs  and  clean  their  dirty  vessels.  In  the  water  which 
thus  becomes  constantly  more  and  more  contaminated  are  generated 
hundreds  «f  guineaworms  which  attach  themselves  to  the  naked 
limbs  of  those  standing  on  the  steps  and  burrow  under  the  skin-. 
In  most  parts  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  rains  from  about 
October  intermittent  fever  prevails  for  two  or  three  months.  The 
fever  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
the  setting  in  of  the  easterly  winds.  It  is  not  severe  and  is 
usually  without  splenic  or  other  complications.  Skin  diseases, 
specially  scabies  and  ringworm,  prevail  more  or  less  throughout 
the  district.  Formerly  an  epidemic  of  cholera  nearly  always 
broke  out  at  Pandharpur  during  the  annual  fairs,  especially  at 
the  chief  fair  in  July ;  but  of  late,  owing  to  better  sanitary 
arrangements,  though  outbreaks  of  cholera  have  not  been  altogether 
prevented^  the  disease  generally  appears  in  a  mild  form.^  Small-pox, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  prevail  as  an  epidemic. 

In  1882,  besides  the  ShoUpur  civil  hospital  there  were  four 
dispensaries  one  each  at  Sholapur,  Pandharpur,  Barsi,  and  Karmala. 
The  number  of  patients  treated  was  50,626,  of  whom  50,037  were 
out-patients  and  589  in-patients-.  The  cost  was  £1511  (Rs.  1 5,110) . 
The  following  details  are  take'n  from  the  1882  report : 

The  prevailing  diseases  treated  in  the  Sholapur  civil  hospital 
were  skin  and  eye  diseases,  malarious  fevers,  injuries,  ulcers, 
rheumatic  and  respiratory  affections,  intestinal  worms,  and  bowel 
complaints.  In  1882  cholera  appealed  after  the  Pandharpur  fair 
in  July  and  continued  throughout  the  district  till  the  end  of  August 
and  out  of  sixty  cases  treated  in  the  civil  hospital  twenty-five 
proved  fatal.  1764  primary  and  158  re  vaccinations  were  performed 
and  6585  out-patients  and  347  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost 
of  £353  <;Rsv  3530). 


1  Of  the  outbreaks  in  1871-72  and  1872-73,  in  1871-72  cholera  broke  twice.  The 
first  outbreak  lasted  from  the  27th  of  July  to  the  18th  of  August,  during  which 
forty-four  persons  were  attacked  and  eighteen  died  ;  the  second  outbreak  was  in 
March  during  which  three  persons  were  attacked  and  one  died.  In  1872-73  cholera 
prevailed  largely  and  broke  four  times,  Thefirst  outbreak  lasted  from  the  1st  of  April 
to  the  25th  of  June,  during  which  seventy-one  persons  were  attacked  and  twenty 
died  ;  the  second  lasted  from  tbe  17th  to  the  end  of  July,  during  -which  forty-nine 
persons  were  attacked  and  twenty-five  died ;  the  third  lasted  from  the  8th  to  the  end 
of  August,  during  which  four  persons  were  attacked  and  all  recovered ;  and  the  fourth 
lasted  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  November  during  which  two  persons  were  attacked 
ind  one  died. 
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The  Sholapur  dispensary  was  opened  in  1863.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  malarious  fever,  skin  diseases,  respiratory  affections, 
and  bowel  complaints.  In  1882  cholera  prevailed  from  July  to 
September  and  out  of  eighty-one  cases  thirty-six  proved  fatal. 
13,371  out-patients  and  111  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of 
£327  (Rs.  3270). 

The  Pandharpur  dispensary  was  opened  in  1 363  in  a  hired  building. 
The  prevailing  diseases  are  malarious  fever,  intestinal  worms, 
and  skin  and  eye  diseases.  In  1882  cholera  prevailed  from  the  6th 
of  July  to  the  11th  of  August  and  there  were  fifty-seven  deaths  out 
of  101  cases.  10,112  out-patients  and  fifty  in-patients  were  treated 
at  a  cost  of  £475  (Rs.  4750). 

The  Barsi  dispensary  was  opened  in  1866.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  ophthalmia,  skin  diseases,  respiratory 
affections,  and  bowel  complaints.  In  1882  cholera  prevailed  from 
the  16th  of  July  to  the  26th  of  August  and  out  of  sixty-five  cases 
twenty  proved  fatal.  13,406  out-patients,  and  forty  in-patients  were 
treated  at  a  cost  of  £2:i8  (Rs.  2280). 

The  Karmdla,  dispensary  was  opened  in  1872  in  a  hired  building. 
The  prevailing  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  eye  and  skin  diseases, 
rheumatism,  intestinal  worms,  and  bowel  complaints.  In  1882- 
cholera  prevailed  in  July  and  August  in  a  mild  form.  143  persons 
were  vaccinated,  and  6-563  out-patients  and  forty-one  in-patients 
were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £128  '(Rs.  1280). 

Besides  the  four  dispensaries  within  British  limits,  the  Akalkot 
native  state  dispensary  was  opened  in  1870.  The  commonest 
diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  conjunctivitis,  respiratory  afteetionsy 
bowel  complaints,  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera  although  prevalent  in 
the  neighbourhood  did  not  visit  the  town.  Nearly  300  primary  and 
200  revaccinations  were  performed  during  the  year.  7276  out- 
door and  fifty-seven  in-door  patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of 
£186  12s.  (Rs.  1866). 

According  to  the  1881  census  2116  persons  (males  1200,  females 
916)  or  036  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm.  Of  the  total 
number  1962  (males  1099,  females  863)  were  Hindus,  153  (males 
]  00,  females  53)  Musalmans,  and  one  Christian  male  only.  Of 
2116,  the  total  number  of  infirm  persons,  79  (males  58,  females  21) 
or  373  per  cent  were  of  unsound  mind,  J  282  (males  614,  females 
668)  or  60-58  per  cent  were  blind,354  (males  210,females  1 44)  or  16-72 
per  cent  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  401  (males  318,  females  83)  or 
18-95  per  cent  were  lepers.     The  details  are : 

Sholapur  Infirm  People,  1881. 


Class, 

Hindus. 

MnSALMA'NS. 

Christians. 

Total. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Z 

s< 

1 

S 

•3 

f» 

1 

■3 
1 

Insane 

48 

20 

10 

1 

58 

21 

Blind    

573 

630 

40 

38 

1 

614 

Deaf -Mutes     ... 

190 

135, 

20 

9 

210. 

144 

Lepers  

Total    ... 

288 

78 

30 

6 

318 

83 

1099 

863 

100, 

0?, 

1 

1200, 

916. 
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Chapter  Xn. 
Health. 

Vaccination. 


Cattle  Disease. 


In  1883-84  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner, Deccan  Registration  District,  the  work  of  vaccination 
was  carried  on  by  twelve  vaccinators  with  yearly  salaries  varying 
from  £16  16s.  (Es.  168)  to  £28  16s.  (Rs.  288).  Of  these  operators 
nine  were  distributed  over  the  rural  parts  of  the  district,  and  of  the 
remaining  three,  one  worked  at  each  of  the  towns  of  SholApur 
Barsi  and  Pandharpur  and  also  in  some  of  the  villages  within  a 
radius  of  three  miles  round  the  town.  Besides  the  vaccinators  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Karmdla  dispensary  carried  on  vaccine 
operations.  The  total  number  of  persons  vaccinated  was  26,000 
besides  438  revaccinations,  compared  with  13,435  primary 
vaccinations  in  1869-70.  The  following  statement  shows  the  sex, 
religion,  and  age  of  the  persons  primarily  vaccinated  : 
Sholdpur  Vaccination, Details,  1809-70  and  lSSS-84- 


Tear. 

PWMAET  Vaccinations. 

Sex. 

Keligion. 

Age. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Hindus. 

Musal-- 
ni4ns. 

par- 
sis. 

ChriS' 
tians. 

Others. 

Under 

One 

Year. 

Above 

One 

Year. 

1869-70     .. 
1883-84      ... 

7054 
13,069 

6381 
12,941 

11,632 
20,236 

996 
1878 

3 

11 
33 

796 
8860 

6623 
16,666 

6812 
9336 

13,435 
26,Q00 

In  1883-84  the  total  cost  of  these  operations^  exclusive  of  those 
performed  in  the  Karmala  dispensary,  was  £604  14s.  (Rs.  6047)  or 
about  b^d.  (3f  as.)  for  each  successful  case.  The  charges  included 
the  following  items  :  supervision  and  inspection  £243  12s.  (Rs.  2436), 
establishment  £351  8s.  (Rs.  3514),  and  contingencies  £9  14s. 
(Rs.  97).  Of  these  the  supervising  and  inspecting  charges  were  met 
from  Government  provincial  funds,  while  £265  18s.  (Rs.  2659)  were 
borne  by  the  local  funds  of  the  different  sub-divisions  and  £95  4*. 
(Rs.  952)  by  the  municipalities  of  ShoMpur  Barsi  and  Pandharpur 
towns  for  the  services  of  a  vaccinator  in  each  of  these  towns. 

Seven^  sorts  of  cattle  disease  are  known  in  the  district : 
varydeha  rog  or  viotha  rog  or  great  disease,  khurkut  or  hoof 
disease,  ghdtsarp  rog  or  putrid  sorethroat,  dhavar  rog  or  swelling 
of  the  throat,  ghuri  rog  or  epilepsy,  mdnmodi  or  neck-breaking 
disease,  and  pariida  or  intestinal  worms.  Of  these  varydeha  rog  is 
most  fatal.  The  symptoms  are  diarrhoea,  running  at  the  mouth, 
inability  to  eat,  and  sinking  of  the  eyes.  The  body  assumes  a  dark 
colour.  The  disease  lasts  one  to  three  days.  In  khurkut  or  hoof- 
disease  the  mouth  tongue  and  hoofs  of  the  animal  are  affected.  It 
lasts  about  fifteen  days  and  if  precautions  are  not  taken  in  time  the 
hoofs  fall  off.  In  ghdtsarp  rog  and  dhavar  rog  or  the  swelling  of 
the  throat  which  are  uncommon,  the  animal  refuses  food  and  dies 
in  one  or  two  days.  In  ghuri  rog  or  epilepsy  the  animal  respires 
with  difficulty,  refuses  food,  and  dies  after  two  or  three  days. 
In  vidnmodi  which  lasts  for  a  day  only,  the  animal  is  unq,ble  to 
remain  erect.  Parkida  is  a  worm  which  causes  coHc  and  purging. 
The  disease  generally  ends  fatally  in  three  hours. 


I  Collector's  Letter  to  the  Beveniie  Commissioner,  2337  of  ISth  October  1870. 
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The  total  number  of  deaths  shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's 
yearly  reports^  for  the  eighteen  years  ending  1883,  is  254,877  or  an 
average  mortality  of  14,159,  or,  according  to  the  1881  census,   of 
twenty-four  in  every  thousand  of  the  population.  During  the  famine 
year  of  1877  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  very  high,  being  35,054 
or  147  per   cent  above  the   average.     Of    the  average  number  of 
deaths  7777  or  54-92  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to  fevers,  1217  or 
8'o9  per  cent  to  cholera,  881  or  2'69  per  cent  to  small-pox,  1451  or 
10'24  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  212  or  1'49  per  cent  to  violence 
and  injuries,  and  3121   or  22.04  per  cent  to  miscellaneous  diseases. 
An  examination  of  the  returns  shows  that  fever,  which  during  the 
eighteen  years  ending  1883  caused  an  average  yearly  mortality  of 
7777  or  54'92  per  cent,  was  below  the  average  in  the  first  nine  years 
ending  1874  and  above  the  average  in  the  next  nine  years  ending 
1883.     Of  the  nine  years  below  the  average  two  years   1 866  and 
1867  had  between  2000  and  3000  deaths ;    two   years  1868  and 
1869  between  3000  and  4000 ;  two  years   1870  and  1871  between 
4000  and  5000*;  one  year  1873  between  5000  and  6000;   and  two 
years    1872  and    1874  between    6000  and  700a     Of    the   other 
nine  years  above  the  average  two  years  1880  and  1882  had  between 
7800  and  8000  deaths  ;   two  years  1875  and  1881  between  8000 
and    9000;     two     years     1876      and        1883     between      10,000 
and    11,000;  one    1879     between  12,000  and    13,000;   one    1877 
between  16,000  and  17,000;  and  one   1878  between  17,000    and 
18,000.     Of  the  deaths  from  cholera,  which  amounted  to  21,904  and 
averaged  1217,  nine  years  caused  deaths  above  the  average  and 
nine  below  the  average.     Of  the  nine  years  above  the  average  two 
years  1875  and   1878  had  between  4000  and  3000  deaths ;  three 
years  1869,  1876,  and    1883  between   3000  and  2000  ;   and  four 
years  1866,  1872,   1877,  and    1881  between    2000  and  1300.     Of 
the  nine  years  below  the  average  one  year    1868  had  between  800 
and  700  deaths ;    three  years  1870,  1871,  and  1882  between  500 
and  200 ;  three  years  1867, 1879,  and  1880  had  less  than  fifty  deaths  ; 
and  two  years  1873  and  1874  were  free  from  cholera.     Of  the 
deaths  from  small-pox  which  amounted  to  6863  and  averaged  381, 
2343  or  34-14  per  cent  happened  in  1872,  1214  or  17-69 per  cent  in 
1868,  and  1080  or  15-73  per  cent  in  1877.  The  only  other  years  which 
were  over  the  average  were  1869  with  470  deaths,  1871  with  459 
deaths,  and  1867  with  448  deaths.     Of  the  twelve  years  below  the 
average  two  years  1870  and  1873  had  between  800  and  200  deaths  ; 
two  years  1866  and  1876  between  200  and  100;  one  1883  between 
sixty  and  fifty;  three  years  1874,  1875,  and  1878  between  forty  and 
ten  ;  two  years  1879  and  1882  hadless  than  ten  deaths ;  and  two  years 
1880  and  1881  were  free  from  small-pox.    Of  the  deaths  from  bowel 
complaints  which  amounted  to  26,117  and  averaged  1451,  five  years 
were   above  the  average   and  thirteen   below  the    average.     The 
number  varied  from  5016  in  1877  to  710  in  1871.     Injuries,  with 
a  total  of  3833  and  an  average  of  212,  varied  from  421    in   1866  to 
102  in  1868.     Other   causes,   with  a  total  mortality  of  56,180  and 
an  average  of  3121,  varied  from  10,375  in  1877  to  932  in  1867. 

Birth  returns  are  available  only  for  the  thirteen  years  ending 
1883.     During  these  thirteen  years  the  yearly  totals  varied  from 
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20,634  in  1883  to  6718  in  1879- and  averaged  12,720.     The  details 


are. 


Sholdpur  Births  and  Deaths,  1866-1883. 


Deaths. 

Births. 

7EAB. 

Cholera. 

Small- 
pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 
Com- 
plaints. 

In- 
juries. 

Other 
Causes. 

Total. 

1866 

1841 

104 

2810 

1.188 

421, 

1404 

7968 

1867 

46 

448 

2271 

857 

2:i2 

932 

47S6 

1868 

779 

1214 

3100 

909 

102 

1636 

7640 

1869 

2669 

470 

3761 

1290 

162 

28110 

11, (16a 

1870 

371 

264 

4166 

1096 

138 

1907 

71)42 

1871 

280 

469 

4638 

710 

196 

2286 

8468 

9256 

1872 

1463 

2343 

6820 

170i 

214 

2910 

16,252 

8114 

1873 

228 

6484 

941 

206 

2266 

9116 

12,338 

1874 

29 

64113 

1302 

203 

2806 

10,743 

1.5,093 

1875 

3536 

19 

8721 

1365 

164 

3261 

17,1166 

14,785 

1878 

2235 

112 

10,039 

1793 

148 

4012 

18,3:i9 

16,646 

1877 

1364 

1080 

16,941 

6016 

288 

10,.'i76 

36,064 

9156- 

1878 

3074 

33 

17,029 

2230 

326 

3962 

26,648 

6769 

187» 

22 

1 

12,890 

14P0 

294 

8492 

23,189 

6718 

1880 

3 

7833 

853 

212 

2041 

10,942 

85S9 

1881 

1307 

8631 

942 

177 

1696  , 

12,662 

17,ii66 

1882 

480 

4 

7962 

906 

162 

1569 

11,063 

20,138 

1883 

2644 

66 

10,897 

.      1327 

189 

19J6 

16,958 

20,634 

Total     .. 

21,904 

6863 

139,990 

26,117 

3823 

66,180 

264,877 

166,360 
12,720 

Aver 

J«e    .. 

1217 

381 

7777 

1461 

212 

3121 

14,1.59 

1  The  death  returns  are  believed  to  be  fairly  correct  and  the  birth  returns  to  be- 
incomplete. 
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SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Ba'rsi  lies  alone  in  the  north-east  between  17°  59'  and  18°  26' 
north  latitude  and  between  75°  42'  and  76°  9'  east  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Nizam's  territory.  It  has  an  area  of 
596  square  miles,  a  population  in  1881  of  110,046  or  184  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  1882  a  land  fevenue  of  £25,682  (Rs.  2,56,820). 

Of  the  596  square  miles  572  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  forty-two  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
319,488  acres  or  90;1 1  per  cent  of  arable  land,  17,971  acres  or  5"07 
per  cent  of  anarable  land,  192  acres  or  0"06  per  cent  of  grass,  7999 
acres  o'r  2^26  per  cent  of  forests,  and-8887  acres  or  2'50  per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  319,488  acres  of 
arable  land,  19,881  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages. 

Barsi  is  separated  from  other  parts  of  ShoMpur  by  a  narrow  belt 
of  country  belonging  to  the  Nizam.  It  lies  between  the  B^ldghdt 
hills  in  the  east  and  the  Sina  in  the  west.  Except  some  outlying 
villages  in  the  north-east  Barsi  is  fairly  regular  in  shape.  Prom  the 
Bd.laghd,t  hills  in  the  north  it  stretches  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
miles  soti'th,  and  from  east  to  west  it  is  about  twenty-three  miles. 
From  the  B^laghat  hills  in  the  north  and  north-east  the  country 
slowly  slopes  south-west  to  the  Sina.  Between  each  of  the  streams 
which  cross  the  sub-division  is  a  succession  of  dips  and  rises  from 
east  to  west,  the  rising  and  falling  slopes  becoming  more  and  more 
gentle  towards  the  eastern  border.  Except  some  parts  which  are 
bare,  most  of  the  sub-division,  especially  in  the  hollows,  is  well 
wooded.  The  villages  are  small  and  close,  and  lie  chiefly  on  river 
banks.  They  are  well  Shaded  and  almost  all  have  walls  seldom 
without  g-ips.  Of  the  Balaghat  hills  which  run  north  and  north- 
east, the  chief  is  the  Vadshigh^t,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Barsi 
and  noted  for  a  cave  temple  sacred  to  Rdmeshvar. 

Probably  owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  B^laghdt  hills,  Barsi  has 
a  better  climate  and  more  plentiful  and  regular  rainfall  than  other 
parts  of  Sholapur.  At  Barsi  in  the  north-west  of  the  sub-division, 
during  the  eight  years  ending  1870  the  rainfall  varied  from  43'19 
inches  in  1870  to  18-62  inches  in  1868  and  averaged  26-74  inches ; 
and  during  the  ten  years  ending  1882  it  varied  from  forty-one 
inches  in  1882  to  twelve  in  1876  and  averaged  twenty-nine  inches. 

Water  is  abundant.  -  The  chief  river  is  the  Bhogavati  a  feeder  of 
the  Sina,  which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Bedki,  mgzari,  and  Sira, 
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rises  in  the  Baldglid,t  hills  and  runs  south-east  through  the  sub-divi- 
sion for  about  thirty  miles.  Besides  this,  the  Ohandni,  a  feeder  of 
the  Sina,  runs  in  the  north  for  about  twelve  miles.  Most  of  these 
feeders  keep  water  throughout  the  year.  Besides  by  the  Koregaon 
lake,  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Barsi,  land  is  watered 
chiefly  from  wells  and  sometimes  by  fair  weather  channels  or  Icachcha 
pats  from  streams.  In  Bdrsi  town  drinking  water  is  supplied  from 
a  storage  reservoir  built  close  to  the  town. 

The  richest  soil  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopes,  which- 
commonly  become  almost  level  along  the  banks  of  streams  and 
are  generally  dotted  with  clumps  of ,  magnificent  mango  trees.  It 
is  generally  black  and  fertile.  Poor  gravelly  or  harad  soils  are 
scarcely  found.  Even  on  the  most  barren  parts  is  earth  enough  to 
yield  good  grass  during  the  monsoon. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  213  riding 
and  2860  load  carts,  748  two-bullock  and  2796  four-bullock  ploughs, 
41,692  bullocks  and  23,866  cows,  3619  he-buffaloes  and  8526  she- 
buffaloes,  2166  horses,  36,512  sheep  and  goats,  and  555  asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings 
was  5818  with  an  average  area  of  about  64  acres.  Of  the  whole 
number,  155  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres;  281  were  of 
six  to  ten  acres  j  818  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres  j  2493  of  twenty-one 
to  fifty  acres  ;  1468  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres  ;  475  of  101  to  200 
acres  ;  90  of  201  to  300  acres ;  25  of  301  to  400  acres ;  and  13  of 
above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  100 
acres  are  Brd.hmans,  local  V^dnis,  Gujars, .  Marathas,  and  Dhangars. 
As  a  rule  the  Brahoians,  local  Vi-nis,  and  Gujars  sublet  their 
holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  293,809  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  47,619 
acres  or  16"20  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 246,190  acres,  55  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  246,245  acres  under 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  161,593  acres  or  65'62  per  cent,  of 
which  134,000  were  under  Indian  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare, 
10,667  under  spiked  millet  hdjri  Penicillaria  ^picata,  8042  under 
wheat  gaku  Triticum  sestivum,  6855  under  rice  bJiat  Oryza  sativa, 
16  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  165  under  rdla  or  Jedng  Panicum 
italicum,  580  under  sdva  and  vari  Panicum  miliaceum,  163  under 
barley  _;'ai;  Hordeum  hexastichon,  and  2115  under  other  grains  of 
which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  32,481  acres  or  13'19 
per  cent  of  which  21,144  were  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  8188 
under  gram  harhhara  Oicer  arietinum,'95  under  hulthi  or  kulith 
Dolichos  biflorus,  1837  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo,  609  under 
udid  Phaseolus  radiatus,  3  under  masur  Brvum  lens,  4  under  peas 
vdtdna  Pisum  sativum,  and  601  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied 
32,206  acres  or  13"07  per  cent  of  which  2672  were  under  linseed 
alshi  Linum  usitatissimum,  163  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum 
indicum,  and  29,471  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  15,689 
acres  or  6'37  per  cent  of  which  7646  were  under  cotton  Teapus 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  7978  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  td^ 
Orotalaria  juncea,  and  65  under  brown    hemp     ambddi  Hibiscus 
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cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  4276  acres  or  1'73  per 
cent  of  which  742  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescenSj 
973  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum,  418  under  tobacco 
tambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  40  under  hemp  gdnja  Cannabis  sativa, 
and  the  remaining  2103  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  110^046  people  102,512 
or  93'15  per  cent  were  Hindus,  7456  or  6*77  per  cent  Musalmans, 
67  ChristianSj  and  11  Parsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are: 
5431  Br^hmans ;  23  Kayasth  Prabhus  and  18  Mudlidrs,  writers  ; 
4025  Vaishya  Vd,nis,  3964  Lingdyat  Vanis,  924  Md,rwar  Vanis,  402 
Komtis,  229  Gujardt  Vanis,  92  Bhatids,  68  Kdshikdpdis,  and  3 
Agarvdls,  traders  and  merchants  ;  46,445  Maratha  Kunbis  and  2505 
Malis,  husbandmen ;  2160  Telis,  oil-pressers ;  1842  Chambhars, 
leather  workers  j  1183  Koshtis,  weavers;  1058  Sutdrs,  carpenters; 
997  Sonars,  goldsmiths  ;  878  Shimpis,  tailors ;  722  Kumbhars, 
potters ;  641  Lobars,  blacksmiths ;  407  Kdsars,  makers  and  sellers 
of  glass  bangles;  329  Sdlis,  weavers;  267  Lonaris,  cement  makers; 
259  Pdtharvats,  masons;  239  Eduls,  tape  makers;  154  Kdranjkars, 
saddlers  ;  117  Gavandis,  masons;  104  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  82  Eangdris, 
dyers;  7S  Sangars,  wool  weavers ;  53  Tambats,  coppersmiths  ;  51 
BurudSj  bamboo  workers ;  37  Otaris,  casters ;  22  Belddrs,  quarry- 
men;  14  Niralis,  indigo  dyers;  9  Lakheris,  lac  workers;  1394 
Nhdvis,  barbers;  677  Parits,  washermen;  504  Guravs,  priests ;  64 
Holdrs,  leather-dressers  ;  16  Ghadshis,  musicians  ;  4856  Dhangars, 
cowkeepers ;  155  Gavlis,  milkmen  ;  744  Kolis  and  45  Bhois,  fishers  ; 
396  Pardeshis,  messengers ;  217  Raddis,  scent  sellers  and  cultivators; 
209  Khdtiks,  butchers  ;  5  Kamdthis,  laboorers ;  2638  Vanj^ris, 
683  Vaddrs,  205  Bedars  or  Berads,  150Kaikddis,  145  Phdnsepdrdhis, 
and  36  Bhamtas,  unsettled  tribes;  7736  Mhars,  village  servants; 
4089  Mangs,  labourers ;  358  Dhors,  tanners ;  and  709  Jangams,  328 
Gosdvis,  98  Bhdts  or  Thdkurs,  86  Gondhlis,  64  Vdsudevs,  59  Dauris, 
and  14  Kolhatis,  beggars, 

Karma'la  lies  in  the  north-west  between  17°  57'  and  18°  32'  north 
latitude  and  between  74°  62'  and  75°  31'  east  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Karjat  in  Ahmadnagar,  on  the  east  by  the 
Sina  and  beyond  the  Sina  by  the  Nizdm's  territory,  on  the  south  by 
Mddha,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bhima  and  beyond  the  Bhima  by 
Inddpur  in  Poona.  It  has  an  area  of  766  square  miles,  a  population 
in  1881  of  61,548  or  eighty  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  a  land 
revenue  of  £11,483  (Rs.  1,14,830). 

Of  the  766  square  miles  721  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  101  square  miles  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  382,134 
acres  or  85'57  per  cent  of  arable  land,  32,425  acres  or  7*26  per  cent  of 
unarable  land,  105  acres  or  0'02  per  cent  of  grass,  3046  acres  or  0*69 
per  cent  of  forests,  and  28,867  acres  or  6'46  per  cent  of  village  sites, 
roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  382,134  acres  of  arable  land 
23,118  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in 
Government  villages. 

Karmdla,  about  thirty-eight  miles  long  from  north  to   south  and 
twenty-eight  broad  from  east  to  west,  lies  between  the  Bhima  in  the 
B  125—50 
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west  and  the  Sina  in  the  east.  The  water-slied  divides  the  sub- 
division into  two  parts  and  runs  north-west  from  Kem  in  the  south 
to  a  little  west  of  Kartnala  in  the  north.  The  country  is  a  suci 
cession  of  rises  and  valleys^  with  a  good  deal  of  high  lying  table- 
land, which  in  some  places  is  strewn  with  stones  and  boulders,  but 
generally  is  level  and_  has  good  though  somewhat  shallow  soil. 
Except  the  Vd,ghoba  and  Bodki  hills  near  Kem  and  the  dividing 
ridge  forming  the  water-shed,  the  sub-division  is  flat,  though  towards 
the  north  and  north-west  the  ground  is  rough  and  broken  and  crossed 
\j  many  large  strearas.  Except  near  the  low-lying  villages  and 
yalleys  trees  are  rare  and  not  so  large  as  in  the  more  favoured 
climate  of  Bar  si. 

The  climate  is  dry,  being  somewhat  similar  to  though  less 
favourable  than  that  of  Madha,  In  the  north-east  the  rainfall  is 
slightly  heavier  than  in  the  south  about  Tembhnrni ;  but  the  seasons 
are  most  uncertain,  a  really  good  one,  as  a  rule,  not  occurring 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  In  a  rea.lly  good  season 
the  harvest  is  unusually  abundant.  At  Karmdla  in  the  north-east, 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1882,  the  rainfall  varied  from  thirty- 
four  inches  in  1882  to  six  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  twenty-four 
inches. 

Owing  to  short  and  uncertain  rainfall  water  is  scanty.  The  two 
chief  rivers  are  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina.  The  Bhima,  separating 
Karmala  from  Inddpur  in  the  west,  winds  north  to  south  for  about 
seventy  miles,  and  the  Sina,  separating  Karmdla  from  the  Nizd.m's 
territory  in  the  east,  runs  north  to  south  for  about  thirty  miles. 
Land  is  mostly  watered  from  wells,  and  sometimes  by  throwing 
temporary  dams  across  streams.  Except  in  a  few  villages  where  it  is 
enough  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  onions  and  is  available  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  February,  the  water-supply  of  these  dams  does 
not  last  beyond  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January. 
In  Karmdla  town  drinking  water  is  supplied  from  springs  in  wells 
lying  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  soath  of  the  town. 

About  one-half  of  the  soil  is  black  and  one-quarter  each  red  and 
gravelly  or  harad.  Except  along  stream  banks  and  in  the  Sina 
valley  the  black  soil,  as  a  rule,  is  somewhat  shallow.  It  is  often 
somewhat  stiff  and  clayey  and  requires  an  abundant  rainfall  to 
ensure  a  full  crop.  In  a  favourable  season  the  yield  is  equal  or  even 
superior  to  the  best  black  soils  ;  but  in  ordinary  years  the  soil  yields 
but  an  indifferent  crop,  and  in  unfavourable  seasons  scarcely  returns 
the  seed.  Besides  this,  a  small  quantity  of  alluvial  land  is  found 
chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Bhima.  The  leading  crops  are 
jvdri,  hdjri,  safflower,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  cotton,  and 
.gram. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  129  riding 
and  1630  load  carts,  620  eight-bullock  and  1582  ten-bullock 
ploughs,  28,855  bullocks  and  14,849  cows,  2230  he-buffaloes  and 
4571  she-buffaloes,  1754  horses,  71,384  sheep  and  goats,  and  742 
asses. 

In  1882-83  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  hold- 
ings was  55'3  7  with  an  average  area  of  about  forty-eight  acres.    Qf  the 
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whole  number  I7l  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  240 
were  of  six  to  ten  acres,  890  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres,  2695  of 
twenty-one  to  fifty  acres,  1125  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres,  436  of  101 
to  200  acres,  sixty-one  of  201  to  300  acres,  thirteen  of  301  to  400 
acres,  and  six  of  above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who  have  holdings 
of  over  100  acres  are  Brahmans,  local  Vdais,  Gujars,  Marathds  and 
Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the  Brahmans,  local  Vanis,  and  Gujars  sublet 
their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  229,048  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage, 
31,442  acres  or  13'72  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of 
the  remaining  197,606  acres,  790  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the 
198,396  acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  151,081  acres  or 
76"15  per  cent  of  which  127,053  were  under  Indian  millet  jvdri 
Sorghum  vulgare,  17,359  under  spiked  millet  hdjri  Penicillaria 
spicata,  5228  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestivum,  594  under- 
rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  659  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  5-8  under 
rdla  or  kdng  Panicum  italicum,  14  under  sdva  and  vari  Panicum 
miliaceum,  57  under  barley  _/au  Hordeum  hexastichon,  and  59  under 
other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  17,555 
acres  or  8'84  per  cent  of  which  2736  were  under  tur  Cajanus  in- 
dicus,  8256  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  4059  under  Iculthi 
or  kulith  Dolichos  bifiorus,  548  under  mug-  Phaseolus  mungo, 
one  under  udid  Phaseolus  radiatus,  one  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum 
sativum,  and  1954  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  22,521 
acres  or  11'35  per  cent  of  which  3185  were  under  linseed  alshi  Linum 
usitatissimum,  384  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and 
18,952  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  5569  acres  or  2'80  per 
cent  of  which  4084  were  under  cotton  kdpus  Gossypium  herbaceum 
and  1485  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tdg  Crotalaria  juncea. 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1670  acres  or  0"84  per  cent,  of  which 
676  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  369  under 
sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officiuarum,  355  under  tobacco  tambdkhu 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining  270  under  various  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  61,548  people  58,627  or 
95'25  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2914  or  4-73  per  cent  Musalmans,  3 
Pdrsis,  3  Jews,  and  one  Christian.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes 
are  :  27 1 8  BrAhmans  ;  16  Kayasth  Prabhus  and  1 4  Mudliars,  writers  ; 
1337  Marwar  V^nis,  1313  Lingd,yat  V4nis,  190  Komtis,  and  27 
Gujardt  Vanis,  traders  and  merchants ;  23,520  Maratha  Kunbis  and 
4118  Mdlis,  husbandmen  ;  1240  Chambhdrs,  leather  workers ;  725 
Koshtis,  weavers  ;  673  Telis,  oil-pressers  ;  650  Sondrs,  goldsmiths  ; 
568  Sutars,  carpenters;  385  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  380  Shimpis, 
tailors;  360  Kumbhars,  potters ;  357  Sails,  weavers  ;  213  Kdsars, 
makers  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles  ;  204  Lonaris  cement  makers ; 
87  Sangars,  wool  weavers ;  82  Saltangars,  tanners ;  39  Khatris, 
weavers;  28  Rd,uls,  tape  makers;  25  Rangdris,  dyers;  19  Buruds, 
bamboo  workers  ;  19  Niralis,  indigo  dyers  ;  16  Kdranjkars,  sad- 
dlers;  15  Beldilrs,  quarrymen;  14  Ghisddis,  tinkers;  8  Pdtharvats, 
masons  ;  5  Otd,ris,  casters  ;  696  Nhd.vis,  barbers ;  490  Parits,  washer- 
men; 375  Guravs,  priests;  166  Holdrs,  leather  dressers  ;  12  Ghad- 
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shis,  musicians  ;  5854  DhangarSj  cowkeepers  ;  217  Gavlis,  milkmen  j 
481  Kolis  and  69  Bhois,  fishers  J  167  Pardeshis,  messengers;  146 
Eaddis,  scent  sellers  and  cultivators;  8  Kh^tiks,  butchers;  729 
Berads,  653  Vanjaris;,  389  Vadd,rs,  291  Kaikadis,  82  Phdnsepardhis, 
and  4  Bhils,  unsettled  tribes;  4427  Mhars,  village  servants  ;  2876 
Mdngs, -labourers ;  189  Dhors,  tanners;  316  GosAvis,  253  Joshis, 
134  Bhdts,  106  Jangams,  63  Gondhlis,  36  V^hyds  and  Murlis,  22 
Kolhdtis,  and  11  Dauris,  beggars. 

Ma'dha  lies  in  the  centre  o£  the  district  between  17°  38'  and 
18°  10'  north  latitude  and  75°  13'  and  75°  46'  east  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Karmd-la^  on  the  east  by  the  Sina  and 
beyond  the  Sina  by  the  Nizdm's  territory  and  part  of  Shold,pur, 
on  the  south  by  Sholapur  and  Pandharpur,  and  on  the  west  by 
Pandharpur,     It  has  an  area  of  619   square  nniles,  a  population  in 

1881  of  67,961  or  109  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  a  land  revenue 
of  £8455  (Rs.  84,550). 

Of  the  619  square  miles  613  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Ac- 
cording to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  twenty-two  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  847,325 
acres  or  90'97  per  cent  of  arable  land,  11,866  acres  or  3'10  per  cent  of 
unarable  land,  2303  acres  or  0'60  per  cent  of  forests,  and  20,343  acres 
or  5"33  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  Prom  the 
347,326  acres  of  arable  land  16,746  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account 
of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Madha  is  irregular  in  shape,  with  a  greatest  length  of  about  forty 
miles  from  north-east  to  south-west  and  a  breadth  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  the  north  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  the 
south.  It  is  a  bare  waving  plain  ;  the  tops  of  all  the  higher  parts, 
though  often  covered  with  yellow  stunted  spear  grass,  are  bare  of 
trees  and  have  a  barren  soil.  As  in  the  east,  except  in  five  villages 
the  Sina  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  and  towards  the  west  the  sub- 
division does  not  stretch  far  enough  to  include  any  of  the  plain  of 
the  Bhima,  most  of  the  sub-division  consists  of  comparatively  high 
lying  land.  About  four  miles  north  of  Hd,dha  the  mala  or 
high  land  of  Ghinchgaon  lies  between  the  villages  of  Ohinchgaon 
Tadval  and  Vadshinga.  The  Madha  villages  are  generally  one  to 
four  miles  distant  on  streams  or  river  banks.  Most  of  the  villages 
are  walled,  but  of  many  the  wall  is  broken. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  hot  winds  prevail  in  March  April  and 
May.  At  Mddha  in  the  north-east  of  the  sub-division,  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1882  the  rainfall  varied  from  thirty-two  inches  in 

1882  to  eight  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  twenty-five  inches. 
The  water-shed  crosses  the  sub-division  in  the   direction  of  its 

greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its  streams  flow- 
eastward  into  the  Sina  and  southward  into  the  Bhima,  which  at  no 
point  is  many  miles  from  the  south-western  boundary.  Owing  to 
the  low  elevation  at  which  they  rise  and 'the  short  distance  they 
have  to  flow,  none  of  the  streams  are  good  sized ;  and  except  the 
Bhend  none  run  all  through  the  year.  The  Bhend  which  rises 
near  Kem  in  the  Karm4.1a  sub-division,  falls  into  the  Sina  a  little 
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nortli  of  tlie  village  of  Undergaon.  Of  the  three  chief  rivers  the 
Bhima  runs  in  the  west  for  about  six  miles,  the  Sina  in  the  east 
for  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  Bhogavati  in  the  east  for  about  three 
miles.  Besides  by  the  Ashti  lake,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 
Mddha,  land  is  chiefly  watered  from  wells  and  to  a  less  extent  from 
streams  and  rivers.     During  the  hot  season  most  of  the  streams  diy. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Sina  the  soil  is  rich,  a  good  black  of  great 
depth ;  in  the  high  land  the  soil  is  shallow  black  and  poor  red  or 
gravelly,  nearly  in  equal  parts. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  130  riding 
and  1579  load  carts,  477  eight-bullock  and  1727  ten-bullock 
ploughs,  26,807  bullocks  and  12,974  cows,  2827  he-buffaloes  and 
6205  she-buSaloes,  1188  horses,  67,272  sheep  and  goats,  and  425 
asses. 

In  1882-83^  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings 
was  6159  with  an  average  area  of  about  forty-six  acres.  Of  the  whole 
number  312  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  335  were 
of  six  to  ten  acres,  1017  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres,  2723  of  twenty- 
one  to  fifty  acres,  1247  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres  ;  435  of  101  to  200 
acres;  sixty-six  of  201  to  300  acres;  seventeen  of  301  to  400  acres; 
and  seven  of  above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who  ha^e  holdings  of 
over  100  acres  are  Brdhmans,  local  Vdnis,  Marathas,  and  Dhangars. 
As  a  rule  the  Brdhmans,  local  Yanis,  and  Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  251,602  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage, 
47,929  acres  or  19'04  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  203,673  acres,  3126  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  206,799 
acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  162,472  acres  or  78'66 
per  cent  of  which  127,500  were  under  Indian  millet  ^^Vftr*  Sorghum 
vulgare,  19,170  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  4419 
under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestivum,  7946  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza 
sativa,  3220  under  maize  maJcka  Zea  mays,  48  under  rdla  or  kdng 
Panicum  italicum,  one  under  sdva  and  vari  Panicum  miliac'eum,  and 
168  under  haxlejjav  Hordeum  hexastichon.  Pulses  occupied  13,729 
acres  or  6"63  per  cent  of  which  4876  were  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus, 
5598  under  gram  harhhara  Cicer  arietinum,  638  under  hulthi  or 
kulith  Dolichos  biflorus,  648  under  Wiug  Phaseolus  mungo,  six  under 
udid  Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  1964  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
occupied  20,984  acres  or  10'14  per  cent  of  which  cil28  were  under 
linseed  alslii  Linum  usitatissimum,  220  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesa- 
mum  indicum,  and  17,636  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
5635  acres  or  2'72  per  cent  of  which  3886  were  under  cotton  kdpus 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  1749  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tag 
Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3979  acres  or 
1'92  per  cent  of  which  1182  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum 
frutescens,  501  under  sugarcane  us  Sacoharum  officinarum,  428  under 
tohacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  5  under  hemp  gdnja  Cannabis 
sativa,  and  the  remaining  1863  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  67,961  people  64,578  or 
95-02  per  cent  were  Hindus,  3338  or  4'91  per  cent  Musalmans,  27 
Christians,  15  P^rsis,  one  Jew,  one  Buddhist,  and  one  Sikh.     The 
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details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  2784  BMlimans;  1915  Lingdyat 
Y£ms,  1482  Manvar  Vanis,  2()4  Komtis,  72  Vaishya  Vdnis,  a,iid  30 
Gujarat  Vduis,  traders  and  merchants  ;  26,869  Mardtha  Kunbis, 
4211  Mails,  and  83  Hdtkars,  husbandmen;  1533  ChAmbhd,rs,  leather- 
workers  ;  1339  Koshtis,  weaver's;  684  Sutars,  carpenters;  626 
SonarSj  goldsmiths;  601  Telis,  oil-pressers  ;  596  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 
532  Kumbhdrs,  potters ;  365  Lobars,  blacksmiths ;  273  Londris, 
cement-makers;  218  Sdlis,  weavers;  216  Pdnchals,  metal-workers  ; 
148  Kasdrs,  makers  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles  ;  77  Sangars,  wool- 
weavers;  69  Kdranjkars, saddlers  ;  66  Gavaudis,  masons;  60  Hauls, 
tape  makers;  35  Buruds,  bamboo-workers;  34  Otdris,  casters;  28 
Pdtharvats,  masons;  26  Rangaris,  dyers;  4  Ghisd,dis,  tinkers;  696 
Nhdvis,  barbers;  466  Parits,  washermen;  271  Guravs,  priests; 
165  Holars,  leather-dressers ;  19  Ghadshis,  musicians ;  5969 
Dhangars,  cowkeepers ;  71  Gavlis,  milkmen ;  735  Kolis  and  74 
Bhois,  fishers ;  337  Pardeshis,  messengers ;  105  Raddis,  scent- 
sellers  and  cultivatoi's  ;  18  Lodhis,  labourers  ;  17  Khd.tiks,  butchers; 
3  Kdmathis,  labourers;  710  Berads  or  Bedars,  457  Vaddrs,  199 
Kaikadis,  66  Bhils,  36  Kdtavdis,  and  14  Vanjdris,  unsettled  tribes ; 
4972  MMrSj  village  servants;  3398  Mangs,  labourers;  224  Dhors, 
tanners;  and 305  Gosavis,  251  Jangams,  116  Bhats  or  Th^kurs,  87 
Gondhlis,  46  Dauris,  24  Kudbuda  Joshis,  22  Kolhatis,  18  Vaghyas 
and  MurliSj  and  7  Vasudevs,  beggars. 

Malsiras  lies  in  the  west  between  17°36'  and  18°  2'  north  latitude 
and  between  74°  41'  and  75°  18'  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Nira  and  beyond  the  Nira  by  Inddpur  in  Poena, 
on  the  east  by  Pandharpur  and  for  about  twenty  miles  by  the 
Bhima,  on  the  south  by  Sangola,  and  on  the  west  by  Mdn  in  Sdt^ra 
and  Phaltan.  It  has  an  area  of  574  square  miles,  a  population  in 
1881  of  58,332  or  101  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  aland  revenue 
of  £15,322  (Rs.  1,53,220). 

Of  the.  574  square  miles  542  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Ac- 
cording to  the  revenue  fcurvey  returns,  eight j -three  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
262, 1 10  acres  or  85-43  per  cent  of  arable  land,  34,660  acres  or  11'30 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  8802  acres  or  2-87  per  cent  of  forests,  and 
1218  acres  or  0-40  per  cent  of  villase  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  262,110  acres  of  arable  land  40,977  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Except  in  the  west  where  is  a  chain  of  hills,  Malsiras  is  mostly 
flat  and  bare  of  trees.  The  villages  are  generally  small,  three  or 
four  miles  apart.  Most  of  the  villages  lie  on  streams  and  a  few  on 
river  banks.  In  almost  all  the  villages  the  site  is  bare.  Except 
about  ten  which  are  walled,  the  villages  are  open. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  hot  and  the  rainfall  scanty  and  uncertain. 
At  Malsiras  in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division,  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1882,  the  fall  varied  from  forty-one  inches  in  1877  to  twelve 
inches  in  1 875  and  averaged  twenty  inches. 

Water  is  not  plentiful.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nira  and  Bhima 
and  their  small  feeders.     The  Nira  runs  west  to  east  for  about  thirty 
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miles  on  the  northern  border  and  falls  into  the  Bhima  in  the  extreme 
north-east  of  the  sub-division.  The  Bhima  runs  north  to  south 
for  about  twenty  miles  on  the  eastern  border.  The  small  feeders  of 
the  Bhima  and  Nira  mostly  run  dry  during  the  hot  season.  The 
garden  land  is  in  some  parts  watered,  chiefly  from  wells. 

A  good  deal  of  the  soil  is  rocky  and  barren,  but  most  of  it  is 
good  black. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  twenty-dne 
riding  and  1056  load  carts,  2U10  four-bullock  ploughs,  21,538 
bullocks  and  11,133  cows,  1879  he-buffaloes  and  3431  she-buffaloes, 
1282  horses,  69,908  sheep  and  goats,  and  406  asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  hold- 
ings was  3766  with  an  average  area  of  about  seventy  acres.  Of  the 
whole  number,  seventy-six  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres, 
110  were  of  six  to  ten  acres,  344  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres,  1566  of 
twenty-one  to  fifty  acres ;  1055  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres  ;  469  of 
101  to  200  acres;  eighty-four  of  201  to  300  acres;  thirty-four  of 
301  to  400  acres;  and  twenty-eight  of  above  400  acres.  The 
occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  100  acres  are  Br^hmans, 
local  Vdnis,  Gujars,  Mard-this,  and  Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the 
Brd,hmans,  local  V^nis,  and  Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  214,794  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  36,560 
acres  or  17"02  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 178,234  acres,  4'i77  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  182,311  acres 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  153,533  acres  or  84'21  per  cent  of 
whichlll,293  were  under  Indian  millet  j/»dri  Sorghum  vulgare,  33,444 
under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  5014  under  wheat  gahu 
Triticum  sestivium,  407  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  2055  under 
maize  makka  Zea  mays,  196  under  rdla  or  kdng  Panicum  italicum, 
119  under  sayu  and  vari  Panicum  miliaceum,  51  under  barley  ^au 
Hordeum  hexastichon,  and  954  under  other  grains  of  which  details 
are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  8080  acres  or  4'43  per  cent  of 
which  523  were  under  tut  Cajanus  indicus,  2964  under  gram 
harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  1029  under  kultlii  or  kulith  Dolichos 
biflorus,  5  under  mug  Phaseolusmungo,  and  3559  under  other  pulses. 
Oilseeds  occupied  18,080  acres  or  991  per  cent  of  which  41  were 
under  linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum,  4  under  gingelly  seed 
til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  18,035  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
occupied  813  acres  or  0"44  per  cent,  of  which  561  were  under  cotton 
kdpus  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  252  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or 
M^  Crotalai-ia  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1805  acres  or 
0"99  per  cent  of  which  721  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum 
frutescens,  497  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officiuarum,  200  under 
tobacco  tambdkhu  Niootiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining  387  under 
various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  58,332  people  66,387  or 
96-66  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  1945  or  333  per  cent  Musalmd,ns. 
The  details  of  the  liiudu  castes  are  1833  Brahmans;  1204Lingdyat 
Vanis,  556  AMrwar  V^nis,  and  1 73  Komtis,  traders  and  merchanta ; 
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18,379  Kunbis  and  3346  Mdlis,  husbandmen  ;  954  Lonaris,  cement- 
makers  ;  629  CMmbhdrs,  leather-workers ;  514  Sutdrs,  carpenters  j 
495  KumbMrs,  potters;  372  Lobars,  blacksmiths;  360  Sonars, 
goldsmiths ;  336  Koshtis,  weavers ;  287  Telis,  oil-pressers ;  275 
Shimpis,  tailors  ;  124  Kasars,  makers  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles  ; 
41  Salis,  weavers  ;  34  Sangars,  wool-weavers  ;  31  Baruds,  bamboo- 
workers;  15  Karanjkars,  saddlers;  12  Otaris,  casters;  641 
Nhdvis,  barbers ;  485  Parits,  washermen ;  1215  HoMrs,  leather- 
dressers  ;  288  Guravs,  priests ;  80  Ghadshis,  musicians ;  12,965 
Dhangars,  cowkeepers ;  40  Gavlis,  milkmen ;  432  Kolis  and  65 
Bhois,  fishers ;  152  Raddis,  scent-sellers  and  cultivators ;  36  Par- 
deshis,  messengers ;  13  Khatiks,  butchers ;  2142  Berads,  299  Vadd.rs, 
82  Yanjarisj  and  58  Kaik^dis,  unsettled  tribes  ;  3950  Mhd.rs,  village 
servants;  2517  Mangs,  labourers;  274  Dhors,  tanners;  and  346 
Gosdvis,  141  Joshisj  91  Jangams,  43  Bhdts  or  ThakurSj  24  Dauris, 
24  Kolhd,tis,  and  14  Gondhlis,  beggars. 

Pandharpur  lies  in  the  centre  between  17°  29'  and  17°  56'  north 
latitude  and  75°  11'  and  75°  44'  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Mddha,  on  the  east  by  Madha  and  Sholdpur,  on  the 
south  by  the  Patvardhan  state,  and  on  the  west  by  Sangola  and 
MAlsiras.  It  has  an  area  of  470  square  miles,  a  population  in  1881 
of  72,212  or  153  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  a  land  revenue  of 
£8449  (Rs.  84,490). 

Of  the  470  square  miles  457  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Accord-^ 
ing  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  thirty-two  square  miles  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  •  The  rest  contains  256,023  acres 
or  92'05  per  cent  of  arable  land,  7984  acres  or  2'87  per  cent  of 
unarable  land,  2184  acres  or  079  per  cent  of  grass,  458  acres  or 
0'17  per  cent  of  forests,  and  11,475  acres  or  4'12  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  256,023  acres  of  arable 
land  20,037  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in 
Government  villages. 

Pandharpur  is  an  open  waving  plain  almost  bare  of  trees.  The 
villages  lie  partly  on  river  banks  and  partly  in  the  plain  ;  some  are 
walled.     The  village  site  is  generally  bare. 

The  climate  is  dry.  Hot  winds  prevail  in  March  April  and  May ; 
and  the  rainfall  is  scanty  and  uncertain.  At  Pandharpur  in  the 
centre  of  the  sub-division,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1882  the  fall 
varied  from  forty-four  inches  in  1874  to  eight  inches  in  1876  and 
averaged  twenty-eight  inches. 

The  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Bhima  and  Mdn.  For  a  winding 
length  of  about  twenty  miles  the  Bhima  separates  Pandharpur  from 
•Mdlsiras  in  the  west,  and  for  about  forty  miles  it  winds  north-west 
to  south-east  through  the  centre  of  the  sub-division.  During  the 
rains  the  water  overflows  its  banks  which  are  earthy  and  steep. 
The  Md.n  runs  west  to  east  in  the  south  and  falls  into  the  Bhima 
near  Sarkoli  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Pandharpur.  The  town 
of  Pandharpur  is  supplied  with  drinking  water  from  a  pond  made  in 
1874  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town.  Land  is  chiefly  watered 
from  wells. 
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Along  the  river  and  stream  banks  the  soil  is  mostly  deep  black, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Bhima  it  is  specially  fine.  On  the  high  lying 
land  the  soil  is  shallow  black  and  gray  gravelly  or  bar  ad. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  seventy- 
eight  riding  and  1 253  load  carts,  557  two-bullock  and  1500  four- 
bullock  ploughs,  17,433  bullocks  and  9137  cows,  1793  he-buffaloes 
and  4131  she-buffaloes,  850  horses,  42,437  sheep  and  goats,  and  385 

asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings 
was  13,581  with  an  average  area  of  about  nineteen  acres.  Of  the 
whole  number,  1663  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  1490 
were  of  six  to  ten  acres,  4097  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres;  6291oftwenty- 
one  to  fifty  acres ;  thirty-six  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres ;  and  four  of  101 
to  200  acres.  The  occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  100  acres 
are  Brdhmans,  local  Vanis,  Gujars,  Mard.thas,  and  Dhangars.  As  a 
rule  the  Brd,hmans,  local  Vdnis,  and  Grujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  217,684  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  26,104 
acres  or  11 '99  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 191,580  acres,  2585  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  194,165  acres, 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  159,545  acres  or  82 '16  per  cent 
of  which  137,694  were  under  Indian  millet  ^wari  Sorghum  vulgare, 
14,612  under  spiked  millet  hdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  3674  under 
wheat  gahu  Triticam  sestivum,  977  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa, 
2131  under  maize  makha  Tiesb  mays,  109  under  rdlaorkdng  Panicum 
italicum,  28  under  hajvlejjav  Hordeum  hexastichon,  320  under  other 
grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  10,572  acres 
or  5'44  per  cent  of  which  1475  were  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus, 
6723  under  gram  harhhara  Cicer  arietinum,  697  under  huUhi  or 
hulith  Dolichos  bifloras,  261  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo,  27  under 
masur  Ervum  lens,  two  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum,  and  1387 
under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  16,827  acres  or  8'66  per  cent, 
of  which  1010  were  under  linseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum,  126 
under  gingelly  seed  ii7  Sesamum  indicum,  and  15,691  under  other 
oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  5321  acres  or  2"74  per  cent  of  which 
3613  were  under  cotton  kdpus  Grossypium  herbaceum  and  1708  under 
Bombay  hemp  san  or  tdg  Orotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  1900  acres  or  0'97  per  cent  of  which  778  were  under  chillies 
mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  325  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum 
ofiicinarum,  243  under  tobacco  (ambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and 
the  remaining  554  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  72,212  people  69,345 
or  96'02  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2864  or  3'96  per  cent  Musalmans, 
and  3  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  6330 
Brdhmans;  5  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers;  1739Lingayat  Vanis,  1158 
Mdrwar  Vanis,  662  Komtis,  166  Gujardt  Vdnis,  8  Agarvdls,  and  6 
Lohdnas,  traders  and  merchants ;  25,519 Mar^thaKunbis,  3412  Mdlis, 
and  247  Hdtkars,  husbandmen  ;  1641  Koshtis,  weavers  ;  1585  Chd.m-' 
bhars,  leather-workers;  767  Sondrs,  goldsmiths  ;  667Telis,  oil-press- 
ers;  509  Londris,  cement-makers;  491  Shimpis,  tailors;  431  Kum- 
bhd,rs,  potters ;  434  Sutars,  carpenters ;  349  Sangars,  wool-weavers ; 
B  125-51 
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332  Kds^rs,  makers  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles ;  298  LoMrs,  black- 
smitts  ;  140  Niralis,  indigo-dyers  j  132  Salis,  weavers}  102  P^tllSr.^ 
vats,  masons  ;  90  Gavandis,  masons ;  81  Ed,uls,  tape-makers  ;  81 
Tdmbats,  coppersmiths ;  64  Khatris^  weavers }  48  Buruds,  bamboo= 
workers ;  41  Lakberis,  lac-workers ;  34  Kfiranjkars,  saddlers ;  29' 
Ghis&dis,  tinkers ;  and  20  Otdris  casters ;  823  Nh^vis,  barbers ; 
524  Parits,  washermen ;  307  Guravs^  priests ;  195  HoMrs,  leather- 
dressers;  105  Ghadshis,  musicians;  6413  Dhangars,  cowkeepers  ; 
390  ^Gavlis,,  milkmen;  1427  Kolis  and  290  Bhois,  fishers;  884 
Eaddis,  scent-sellers  B,nd  cultivators;  319  Pardeshis,  messengers; 
134  Khdtiks,  butchers;  838  Berads,  701  Vad^rs,  68  Kaikddis,  and 
29  Vanjd,ris,  unsettled  tribes  ;  4927  Mhars,  village  servants ;  2350 
MdngSj  labourers;  ]'88  ,J>hors,  tanners;  and  240  Jangams,  189 
GosAvis,  161  Dauris, '97  Bhatsor  Thakurs,  88  Gondhlis,  18  Joh^ris, 
13  Kolhdtis,  and  9  Vaghyds  and  Murlis,  beggars. 

Sa'ngola  lies  in  the  south-west  between  17°  8'  and  17°  40'  north 
latitude  and  between  74°  59'  and  75°  32'  east  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mdlsiras  and  Pandharpur  ;  on  the  east  by 
Pandharpur,  Mangalvedha  of  the  Patvardhan  state,  and  the  Jath 
^ate ;  on  the  south  by  the  Jath  and  Patvardhan  states ;  and  on  the 
West  by  Khandpur  in  S^ara  and  Atpd.di  of  the  Pant  Pratinidhi.  It 
has  an  area  of  649  square  mites,  a  population  in  1881  of  62,849  or 
ninety-seven  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  a  land  revenue  of 
£1 5,814  .(Rs,  1,58,140). 

Of  the  649  square  miles  599  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  90  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
^42,099  acres  or  80-18  per  cent  of  arable  land,  23,651  acres  or  6'24 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  3740  acres  or  0'9'8  per  cent  of  forests, 
and  9866  acres  or  2"60  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  342,099  acres  of  arable  land  36,695  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Sdngola  is  a  level  open  plain  with  a  few  treeless  hillocks  fringing 
its  southern  border.  It  is  mostly  bare  of  trees.  The  villages  are 
small,  three  or  four  miles  apart.  More  than  half  the  villages  Ife  on 
stream  banks  and  except  Sd,ngola  and  Ndzre  almost  all  are  open. 
The  village  site  is  generally  bare. 

The  climate  is  hot.  At  Sdngol^  in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division, 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1882  the  rainfall  varied  from  thirty-four 
inches  in  1877  to  six  inches  in  1876  and  averaged  twenty-two 
inches. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Mdn  with  its  feeders  the  Belvan,  Knrda, 
Songanga,  and  Vdnkdi.  It  drains  the  sub-division  west  to  north' 
east  for  about  thirty-five  miles.  During  the  rains  the  streams  are 
81,11  JEnll,  but  in  the  hot  season  most  of  them  run  dry.  In  Sdngola 
Jand  is  little  watered. 

Most  of  the  soil  is  stony  and  barren,  and  much  of  it  is  fit  only 
for  grazing. 

According  to  tjie  J882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  twenty-three 
riding  and  1099  losid  carts,  786  two-bullock  and  3053  four-bullock 
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ploughs,  22,269  bullocks  and  12,181  cows,  -2649  he-buffaloes  and  4113 
she-buffaloes,  1403  horses,  91,711  sheep  and  goats,  and  457  asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of 
holdings  was  5259  with  an  average  area  of  about  54  acres.  Of 
the  whole  number  86  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  188 
were  of  six  to  ten  acres ;  605  of  eleven  to.  twenty  acres  ;  2376  of 
twenty-one  to  fifty  acres;  1 351  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres  ;  537  of  3  01  to 
200  acres;  seventy-six  of  201  to  300  acres ;  twenty-three  of  301  to 
400  acres :  and  twenty-two  of  above  400,  acres..  The  occupants  who. 
have  holdings  of  over  100  acres  are  Brahm-aaas,  local  VAnis>  Gujars, 
Marathas,  and  Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the  Brahmans,  local yd,nis,  and 
Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  283,695  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage  67,801 
acres  or  23'89  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remain,- 
ing  215,894  acres,  8019  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  223,913  acres 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  187,840  acres  or  8388  per  cent 
of  which  78,674  were  under  Indian  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare, 
89,809  under  spiked  millet  bifri  Penicillaria  spicata,  8152  under 
wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestivum,  2581  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa, 
3460  under  maize  makka  Zea  mays,  460  under  rdla  or  Mwg; 
Panicum  italioum,  136  under  barley  §av  Hordeum  hexastichon,  and 
4568  under  other  grains  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses- 
occupied  16,982  acres  or  7 '58  per  cent,  of  which  1419  wer& 
under  tur  Gajanus  indicus,  3503  under  gram  harhhara  Cicer 
arietinum,  1084  under  kulthi  or  kulith  Dolichos  biflorus,,  567  under- 
mug  Phaseolus  mungo,  and  10,409  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
occupied  9801  acres  or  4'37  per  cent  of  which  74  were  under 
Unseed  alshi  Linum  usitatissimum,  759  under  gingelly  seed  til 
Sesamum  indicum,  and  8968  under  other  oilseeds.  .Fibres  occupied 
5599  acres  or  2'50  per  cent,  of  which  4364  were  under  cotton 
hdpus  Gossypium  herbaceum  and  1235  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or 
tag  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3691  acres  or 
1'64  per  cent  of  which  1538  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum 
frutescens,  473  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum,  529 
under  tobacco  tambdkhu  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining 
1151  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  62,849  people  60,648 
or  96*49  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2197  or  3"49  per  cent  Musalmdns, 
and  4  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  1582 
Brahmans  j  17  Kayasth  Prabhus,  writers;  1344  Gujarat  Vanis^  1267 
Lingayat  Vanis,  and  108  Marwdr  Vdnis,  traders  and  merchants; 
18,990  Mar^tha  Kunbis,  2438  Mdlis,  and  791  Hdtkars,  husbandmen  j 
2086  Lonaris,  cement-makers ;  1282  Chdmbhdrs,  leather  workers  ; 
1006  Koshtis,  weavers ;  718  Sangars,  wool-weavers ;  520  S.on^rs, 
goldsmiths;  520  Sutars,  carpenters;  506  Kumbbars,  potters ;.  337' 
Telis,  oil-pressers ;  334  Lohd,rs,  blacksmiths ;  297  Shimpis,  tailors ;. 
167  Kas^rs,  makers  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles ;  46  Rduls,  tape, 
makers ;  46  Sdlis,  weavers  ;  23  Karanjkars,  saddlers ;  20  Otd,ris^ 
casters;  20  Tambats,  coppersmiths;  19  B,elda,i;s,  quarrymen ;  18 
Buruds,  bamboo-workers;  11  Nir^lis,  indigo-dyers ;  3,  Gg-vandis, 
masons ;  604  Nhdvis,  barbers ;  436!  Parits,  washermen  ;  1804  Holars. 
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leather-dressers ;  422  Guravs,  priests ;  17  Ghadshis,  musicians ; 
11,127  Dhangars,  cowkeepers;  46  Gavlis,  milkmen;  462  Kolis  and 
28  Bhois,  fishers;  536  Raddis,  scent-sellers  and  cultivators;  189 
Pardeshis,  messengers;  26  Khdtiks,  butchers;  1045  Berads,  210 
Kaikddis,  113  Vaddrs,  and  75  Vanjaris,  unsettled  tribes ;  657 1  Mhdrs, 
messengers;  1204  Mangs,  labourers  ;  256  Dhors,  tanners  ;  5  HaMl- 
khors,  scavengers ;  and  504  Dauris,  238  Jangams,  129  Gosdvis,  65 
Gondhlis,  20  Bdlsantoshis,  and  10  Bhats  or  Thakurs,  beggars. 

Shola'pur  lies  in  the  extreme  south-east  between  17°  22'  and  17° 
50'  north  latitude  and  between  75°  40'  and  76°  18'  east  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nizd,m^s  territory,  on  the  south  by 
the  Bhima  and  the  Akalkot  state,  on  the  east  by  the  Akalkot  state, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pandharpur  and  Mddha  sub-divisions.  It 
has  an  area  of  847  square  miles,  a  population  in  1881  of  149,539  or 
176  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1882  a  laud  revenue  of  £19,764 
(Rs.  1,97,640).  Of  its  115  villages  eleven  lie  detached  in  the  Nizdm's 
territory. 

Of  the  847  square  miles  543  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  nine  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
491,065  acres  or  91'56  per  cent  of  arable  land,  27,163  acres  or  5"06 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  2968  acres  or  0'55  per  cent  of  grass,  3205 
acres  or  0'60  per  cent  of  forests,  and  11,953  acres  or  2'23  per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  491,065  acres 
of  arable  land  57,762  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages. 

ShoMpur  is  waving  and  bare  of  brees,  rising  in  places  in  small 
hillocks  showing  bare  rock.  On  the  whole  it  is  less  rugged  and 
stony  than  Mohol  on  the  north-west.  The  southern  part  between 
the  Bhima  and  the  Sina  is  flatter  and  richer  and  has  groves  of  trees 
and  gardens.  The  land  'between  the  streams  slowly  rises  to  the 
water-shed.  Except  in  the  south  and  east  which  have  two  or  three 
groups  of  small  villages  close  together,  the  villages  are  large  and 
far  apart.  Almost  all  are  on  river  or  stream  banks.  The  village 
sites  are  bare.  Formerly  the  villages  were  walled,  but  the  walls 
have  fallen  and  iu  many  cases  disappeared. 

The  climate  is  dry.  The  cold  season  is  clear  and  bracing  and 
better  than  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  hot  season 
hotter  with  much  hot  dry  wind.  The  rainfall  is  scanty.  The  south- 
west monsoon  reaches  Sholdpur  only  in  fitful  gusts  and  is  never  to 
be  trusted ;  the  sub-division  owes  most  of  its  rainfall  to  the  north- 
east monsoon.  At  Sholapur  in  the  centre,  during  the  eighteen  years 
ending  1870,  the  fall  varied  from  35-78  inches  in  1869  to  13-65 
inches  in  1855  and  averaged  26'63  inches,  and  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1882  it  varied  from  sixty-six  inches  in  1878  to  eleven 
inches  in  1876  and  averaged  thirty-one  inches.  During  the  cold 
season  the  temperature  is  lower,  and  during  the  'hot  and  rainy 
seasons  higher  than  at  most  Bombay  stations. 

The  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina.  The  Bhima 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  sub-division  for  about  thirty-five 
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miles,  and  the  Sina  runs  south  through  the  sub-division  for  about 
forty  miles.  The  rivers  run  throughout  the  year,  though  during  the 
hot  season  the  stream  is  narrow.  Land  is  little  watered  by  these 
rivers.  Besides  from  the  Ekruk  lake  the  better  garden  lands  are 
watered  from  wells.  The  city  of  Sholdpur  is  supplied  with  drink- 
ing water  from  the  Ekruk  lake,  about  three  niiles  north  of  the  city. 

The  soil  is  various  and  irregular.  In  the  dips  is  much  j&ne  allu- 
vial soil.  North  of  the  Sina  in  the  east  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
soil  is  black,  fifty  red  or  tdmbad,  and  forty  gravelly  or  barad.  The 
black  soil,  being  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  is  found  only  in 
small  patches  and  of  no  great  depth,  resting  on  a  sandy  loam  and 
under  it  pebbly  limestone  as  in  Grujardt.  Especially  near  Sholapur, 
Bala,  Degaon,  and  the  south-east  of  Ahirvddi  the  black  soil  is  very 
rich,  yielding  all  the  richer  products.  Towards  the  banks  of  the 
Sina  and  between  the  Sina  and  Bhima  in  the  west  the  black  soil  is 
more  plentiful  and  much  is  deep  and  excellent.  The  chief  products 
are  all  the  rabi  or  late  grains,  oil-seeds,  and  pulses,  but  bdjri  is  not 
much  grown. 

According  to  the  1 882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  181  riding 
and  1258  load  carts,  1398  two-bullock  and  3239  four-bullock  ploughs, 
34,791  bullocks  and  17,419  cows,  6833  he-buffaloes  and  3779  she- 
buffaloes,  1545  horses,  55,543  sheep  and  goats,  and  804  asses. 

In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings 
was  9533  with  an  average  area  of  about  fifty-four  acres.  Of  the 
whole  number  374  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  631 
were  of  six  to  ten  acres,  1708  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres,  4060  of 
twenty-one  to  fifty  acres  ;  1908  of  fifty-one  to  100  acres;  666  of 
101  to  200  acres;  128  of  201  to  300  acres  ;  thirty-seven  of  301  to 
400  acres  ;  and  twenty-one  of  above  400  acres.  The  occupants  who 
have  holdings  of  over  100  acres  are  Brdhmans,  local  Vdnis,  Gujars, 
Mardthas,  and  Dhangars.  As  a  rule  the  Brdhmans,  local  Vdnis, 
and  Gujars  sublet  their  holdings. 

In  1881-82  of  382,466  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  46,284 
acres  or  12"10  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  336,182  acres  7532  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  343,714 
acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  272,200  acres  or  79"19 
per  cent,  of  which  234,263  were  under  Indian  millet  _/t)d.7-i  Sorghum 
vulgare,  23,399  under  spiked  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  7307 
under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  aestivum,  6049  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza 
sativa,  132  under  maize  makica  Zea  mays,  242  under  rdla  or  kdng 
Panicum  italicum,  82  under  sdva  and  vari  Panicum  miliaceum,  100 
under  barley  jav  Hordeum  hexastichon,  and  626  under  other  grains 
of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  28,467  acres  or  828 
per  cent  of  which  20,935  were  under  i2(TCajanus  indicus,  6457  under 
gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  266  under  kulthi  or  kulith  Dolichos 
biflorus,  456  under  mug  Phaseolus  mungo,  95  under  udid  Phaseolus 
radiatus,  and  258  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  30,341 
acres  or  8 '82  per  cent  of  which  15,302  were  under  linseed  alshi 
Linum  usitatissimum,  366  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum, 
and  14,673  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  8540  acres  or 
2'48  per  cent  of  which  3934  were  under  cotton  kdpus  Gossypium 
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Chapter  XIII.      herbaceum,  and  4606  under  Bombay  hemp  san  or  tag  Orotalaria 
■Sub-Di^sions.      juncea.     Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  4166  acres  or  1'21  per  cent 
of   which    1278   were    under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  fmtescens, 
Sholapue.  ^gg  under  su_^arcane  us  Saccharum  officinarnm,  804  under  tobacco 

tambdkhii  Nicotiana  tabacum^  and  the  remaining  1585  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 
People,  The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  149,639  people  126,538 

1881.  or  83-95  percent  were  Hindus^  23,253  or  15-54  per  cent  M.usalmd>ns, 

523  or  0-34  per  cent  Christians,  128  or  0-08  per  cent  P4rsis,  90  Jews, 
and  7  Sikhs.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  6301  Brdhmans ;  50 
Kayasth  Prabhus  and  41  Mudlidrs,  writers;  9906  Lingiiyat  V^nis,  1669 
Marwar  Vdnis,  710Gujard.t  Vdnis,  664Komtis,  230  Vaishya  Vanis, 
61  Bhatids,  37  K^shikapdis,  and  6  Agarvals,  traders  and  merchants ; 
29,416  Mardtha  Kunbis,  3868  MAlis,  and  316  Hdtkars,  husbandmen; 
7827  Si.lis  and  4428  Koshtis,  weavers  ;  3330  Shimpis,  tailors  ;  3270 
Chdmbhdrs,  leather-workers  ;  2025  Telis,  oil-pressers  ;  1172  Sonars, 
goldsmiths  ;  1072  Khatris,  weavers  ;  1046  Sut^rs,  carpenters  ;  806 
Kumbhdrs,  potters ;  758  Rangaris,  dyers  ;  639  Niralis,  indigo-dyers ; 
667  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths ;  536  Gavandis,  masons ;  332  Londris, 
cement-makers  ;  182  KAsars,  makers  and  sellers  of  glass  bangles  ; 
160  Tdmbats,  coppersmiths;  141  Buruds,  bamboo-workers;  137 
Kdranjkars,  saddlers ;  118  Ghisd,dis,  tinkers ;  76  Rauls,  tape-makers ; 
61  Belddrs,  quarrymen  ;  28  Otaris,  casters  ;  14  Pd,tharvats,  masons ; 
14  SangarSj  wool-weavers ;  8  Tdmbolis,  betel-sellers  ;  7  Patvekars, 
tassel-makers  ;  4Bhadbhunjds,  grain-parchers ;  1315  Nhavis,  barbers  ; 
1007  Parits,  washermen  ;  1416  Guravs,  priests  ;  74  Holars,  leather- 
dressers  ;  5  Ghadshis,  jnusicians ;  10,520  Dhangars,  cow-keepers ; 
762  Gavlis,  milkmen;  3423  Kolis  and  430  Bhois,  fishers;  1851 
Pardeshis,  messengers  ;  658  Raddis,  scent-sellers  and  cultivators ; 
339  Khatiks,  butchers ;  320  Lodhis,  labourers ;  206  Kamdthis, 
labourers;  126  Kalals,  distillers;  1491  Vadd.rs,  653  Kaikadis,  686' 
Berads,  176  Ph^nsepdrdhis,  and  17  Vanjdris,  unsettled  tribes; 
11,422  Mhd,rs,  village  servants;  2796  Mangs,  labourers  ;  669  Dhors, 
tanners ;  33  Halalkhors,  scavengers ;  and  2198  Jangams,  385 
Gosdvis,  317  Joshis,  228  Gondhlis,  66  Kolhdtis,  63  Dauris,  46Bhdts» 
19  Johdris,  8  DAsaris,  and  4  Vd,sudevs,  beggars. 
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PLACES.* 

Akluj,  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Mdlsiras,  is  a  large  market 
town  on  the  Nira,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  4889  and  in  1881  of 
4769.  The  town  was  formerly  very  flourishing  with  a  large  trade 
in  cotton  which  has  now  almost  disappeared.  About  £8500 
(Rs.  85,000)  worth  of  goods  still  change  hands  in  the  year.  The 
town  has  a  post  office  and  a  ruined  fort.  The  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Monday.  In  1689  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707),  driven  north  from 
his  camp  at  Bijdpur  by  an  outbreak  -of  the  plague,  came  to  Akluj 
where  the  epidemic  subsided.^  After  his  arrival  at  Akluj  plundering 
parties  of  Mardth^s  were  frequently  near  and  detachments  were  sent 
to  Sambhdji's  territories.  One  of  these  under  Mukarrab  Khdn  was 
sent  to  Kolhdpur.  Mukarrab  Khd,n  succeeded  in  capturing  Sambhjlji 
and  twenty-six  others  at  Sangameshvar  in  Ratndgiri  and  marched 
with  the  prisoners  .  to  the  Moghal  camp.  When  the  news  of 
Sambhdji's  capture  reached  Aurangzeb's  camp  at  Akluj  there  were 
great  rejoicings.  During  the  four  or  five  days  when  Mukarrab 
Khdn  was  known  to  be  coming  with  the  prisoners,  all  classes  were  so 
overjoyed  that  they  could  not  sleep  and  went  out  four  miles  to  meet 
the  prisoners  and  give  expression  to  their  joy.  In  every  town  or 
village  on  or  near  the  road,  wherever  the  news  reached,  there  was 
great  delight ;  and  wherever  the  prisoners  passed  the  doors  and 
roofs  Were  full  of  men  and  women  who  looked  on  rejoicing.^  In 
1792  Captain  Moor,  the  author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  described 
it  as  Akhloos  a  large  respectable  town  with  a  well  supplied  market 
and  with  a  fort  and  several  handsome  buildings  and  wells.*  In  1803 
on  his  march  from  Seringapatam  to  Poona  to  reinstate  Bd,jird,v, 
General  "Wellesley  halted  at  Akluj  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  of  April.^ 

Ashta,  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Mddha,  with  in  1881  a  popula- 
tion of  2495,  is  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  20th  of 
February  1818  between  General  Smith  and  Bdjirdv  Peshwa's  troops 
in  which  the  Peshwa  was  defeated  and  his  general  Gokhale  killed. 
The  battle  was  entirely  a  cavalry  action,  Gokhale  having  eight  to  ten 
thousand  horse  and  General  Smith  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  a 
squadron  of  the  22nd  Dragoons,  1200  auxiliary  horse,  and  2500 
infantry.    The  enemy  lost  about  200  killed  including  Gokhale,  while 

^  Except  the  articles  on  Pandharpur  and  ShoMpur  this  chapter  is  prepared  from 
materials  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  6,  Crawford,  C.  S. 

2  Grant  DuflPs  MarAthds,  158.  ^  Khdfi  KhAn  iu  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  340. 

*  Moor's  Operations  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment,  342. 

"Wellington's  Despatches,  (1799- 1818),  III.  69-71.  Four  of  General  Welleslev's 
Despatches  are  written  from  Aklooss,     Ditto. 
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the  British  loss  was  fourteen  Europeans  and  five  native  cavalry  killed 
and  wounded.  Twelve  elephants  fifty-seven  camels  and  many 
palanquins  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  battle  had  the 
important  result  of  freeing  the  SAiAva  chief  from  Bajirdv's  power 
and  of  ending  the  enterprise  of  the  Peshwa's  horse.^  Ashta  has  a 
large  lake  which,  when  full,  has  an  area  of  about  four  square  miles 
and  a  capacity  of  1,499,470,085  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  lake  has 
been  formed  by  throwing  across  the  Ashta  stream,  a  feeder  of  the 
Bhima,  an  earthen  dam  12,709  feet  long  with  a  greatest  height  of 
57' 75  feet.  Two  canals  are  led  from  the  dam,  a  left  bank  canal 
11^  miles  long,  discharging  thirty  cubic  feet  a  second  and  command- 
ing 12,258  arable  acres,  and  a  right  bank  canal  ten  miles  long,  dis- 
charging ten  cubic  feet  a  second  and  commanding  5624  arable  acres. 
The  plans  of  the  work  were  prepared  in  1869  and  the  lake  finished 
on  the  31st  of  July  1881  at  a  cost  of  £33,499  (Rs.  3,34,990).  Part 
of  the  work  was  done  as  famine  relief  till  November  1877,  the 
greatest  number  of  famine  labourers  employed  on  any  one  day  being 
19,949.2 

Ba'rsi,  north  latitude  18°  13'  and  east  longitude  75°  44',  forty  miles 
north-west  of  ShoMpur,  is  a  municipal  town  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bdrsi  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  16,126.  Besides  the 
sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  BArsi  has  a  municipality, 
a  dispensary,  a  sub-judge's  court,  four  schools  and  a  library,  and  a 
station  at  Bdrsi  Road  about  twenty-two  miles  to  the  south-west.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Bd,rsi  had  a  population  of  about 
3000  which  increased  to  11,798  in  1866,  and  18,560  in  1872,  but  in 
1881  had  fallen  to  16,126.^  The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of 
18,560  of  whom  17,357  were  Hindus  1175  Musalmdns  and  twenty- 
eight  Christians.  The  1881  census  showed  14,387  Hindus,  1682 
Musalmdns,  forty-six  Christians,  and  eleven  PArsis.  The  munici- 
pality which  was  established  in  1865  had  in  1882-83  an  income  of 
£4149  (Rs.  41,490)  and  an  expenditure  of  £2744  (Rs.  27,440).  The 
income  was  chiefly  derived  from  octroi  which  yielded  £3912 
(Rs.  39,120)  and  the  expenditure  was  chiefly  incurred  in  works  of 
conservancy  and  in  roads.  For  the  water-supply  of  the  town  the 
mimicipality  has  built  a  storage  reservoir  close  to  the  town  at  a  cost 
of  £2825  (Rs.  28,250).  It  is  designed  to  contain  nineteen  millions  of 
cubic  feet  and  has  a  drainage  area  of  1^  square  miles  and  a  surface 
area  of  sixty-five  acres.  The  dispensary  was  established  in  1 866.  In 
1883  it  treated  forty-sis  in-patients  and  13,698  out-patients  at  a  cost 
of  £202  (Rs.  2020).  Of  the  four  government  schools  one  is  anglo- 
vernacular,  two  vernacular  for  boys,  and  the  fourth  vernacular  for 
girls.  The  railway  returns  for  1883  show  at  Bd.rsi  Road  121,426 
passengers  and  71,522  tons  of  goods. 

BArsi  is  a  noted  mart  of  transit  trade  and  owes  its  importance  to 
its  position,  not  far  from  the  railway,  in  a  most  fertile  country  on  the 


^  Details  are  given  above  pp.  294-295.  "  Details  are  given  above  pp.  223-225. 

3  The  details  are,  11,798  in  1866-67,  15,313  in  1867-68, 16,559  in  1868-69,  14,685  in 
1869  70,  15,759  in  1870-71,  18,560  in  1871-72, 15,731  in  1872-73,  16,323  in  1873-74, 
15,245  in  1874-75,  15,254  in  1875-76,  15,506  in  1876-77, 15,042  in  1877-78,  14,673  in 
1878-79, 15,140  in  1879-80,  and  16,126  in  the  census  of  February  1881. 
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British-Nizdm  frontier.     Its  chief  importance  lies  in  its  export  trade      Chapter  XIV. 
with  which  it  is  fed  by  the  Nizdm's  villages  from  thirty  and  in  the  places, 

case  of  cotton  from  as  far  as  150  miles  off.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are,  in  order  of  importance,  cotton,  linseed,   oil,  food-grains,  ^*'" 

groundnuts,   gingelly  and  other  oil  seeds,   sugar  and    raw  sugar,  Exports. 

grocery  and  spices,  dye-roots,  clarified  butter,  and  hides  and  horns. 
Except  a  little  cotton  and  oil-seed  and  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  and 
raw  sugar  which  come  from  the  surrounding  narrow  slip  of  British 
territory,  all  articles  of  export  come  from  the  Nizdm's  country  whose 
boundary  Hne  lies  at  a  varying  distance  of  five  to  twenty  miles  from 
Bd.rsi.  The  whole  of  the  goods  are  brought  in  carts  and  on  pack 
bullocks.  Carts  are  yearly  increasing  and  would  have  almost  entire- 
ly displaced  pack  bullocks  but  for  the  want  of  roads  in  many  of  the 
Nizdm's  districts. 

Cotton  is  the  chief  export,  worth  about  £360,000  (Rs.  36,00,000) 
or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  export  trade.  Linseed  comes  next  with 
a  yearly  value  of  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000).  Before  the  American  civil 
war  (1862-1865)  the  yearly  export  of  cotton  varied  from  5000  to 
10,000  bales,  and  between  1860  and  1865  the  exports  varied  from 
80,000  to  90,000  bales.  In  1868-69  cotton  exports  fell  to  60,000 
bales,  and  since  then  they  have  varied  from  38,510  bales  in  1873  to 
87,700  bales  in  1878.^  Almost  the  whole  export  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  agencies  of  two  Bombay  European  firms  Messrs.  Ralli 
Brothers  and  Messrs.  Graddum  Bythell  &  Company  and  ten  or  twelve 
agents  of  Bombay  native  merchants.  Before  1860  the  trade  in  the 
interior  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mdrwd,r  and  local  moneylenders 
who  farmed  the  Ifizdm's  revenues  or  were  otherwise  connected  with 
that  government.  By  degrees  and  after  much  opposition  wealthy 
native  cotton  merchants  of  Bombay  ousted  the  local  capitalists  and 
established  agencies  in  one  district  after  another,  chiefly  Kandhdr, 
Kirkli,  Latur,  Mdlkhed,  and  Winder  in  the  Nizdm's  territory. 
Purchases  in  these  distant  places  are  made  chiefly  during  the  south- 
west rains  (June-October)  when,  according  to  crop  prospects,  advances 
are  made  to  the  landholders  and  the  produce  is  bought  at  low  rates. 
The  buyers  get  delivery  of  the  produce  in  January  or  February  and 
send  it  to  B^rsi  for  sale. 

In  1870  the  extension  of  the  north-east  branch  of  the  Peninsula 
railway  to  Khdmgaon  in  Berar  drew  from  Bd,rsi.  part  of  the  cotton 
produce  of  the  Hingoli  and  Bdsim  districts.  In  1878  the  opening  of 
the  Dhond-Manm^d  railway  drew  to  its  stations  the  cotton  of  Bhir 
and  other  Nizdm's  districts .  to  the  north-west  of  Ahmadnagar.  The 
heavy  export  duties,  especially  on  cotton,  food-grains,  and  clarified 
butter,  which  are  levied  by  the  'Nizi.m.'s  government  on  all  produce 
coming  to  Bdrsi  hamper  trade  and  prevent  the  spread  of  tillage. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are,  in  order  of  importance,  salt,  food-  Tmporis 

grains,  hardware,  dried  fruits,  piece-goods,  cocoanuts,  twist,  sacking, 
and  refined  sugar.  The  import  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  local 
dealers,  Lingdyat  Yd,nis,  Brd.hmans,  Komtis,  and  Rajputs.  They 
import  these   articles  from  Bombay  from  native  dealers    and  sell 

•  A  cotton  bale  weighs  SJ  cwt. 
B  12.T-52 
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buy  imported  articles  for  home  use  or  to  re-sell  in  the  Nizam's 
Barsi.  territories.     A  small  part  of  the  piece-goods  and  twist  come  from  the 

Imports.  ShoMpur  Mill  and  some  copper  and  brass  vessels  are  brought  from 

Poona.       The   average    yearly  import  of  salt  averages  7500  tons. 
Almost  the  whole  of   this  amount  goes  to  the  Nizdm's   territory. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Peninsula  railway  (1859-1860)  all  the  salt 
was  brought  from  Panvel  by  cotton  pack-bullocks  on  their  return 
journey.     Of  piece-goods  and  twist  about  two-thirds  are  English  pro- 
duce and  one-third  are  made  in  Bombay  and  ShoMpur.     Till   about 
1860  areca  nuts  were  largely  imported  from  Sirsi  in  North  K^nara  on 
pack-bullocks.     Since  then  the    coasting  steamers  have  drawn  the 
areca  trade  mostly  to  Bombay,  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  areca 
nuts  still  comes  in  carts  from  Sirsi.  On  all  goods  crossing  the  frontier 
the  Nizdm's  government  levies  import  duties,  especially  on  salt  and 
iron.     The  chief  industry  of  B^rsi  is  cart-making  especially  in  the 
fair  season.     Till   1860  about   200  hand-looms   were  at  work.     The 
weavers  have  now  taken  to  other  occupations.     In  1840  Sir  George 
Wingate    described  Bd-rsi  as  a  flourishing  town  for   the    Deccan, 
though  eclipsed  by  the  more  prosperous  mart  of  ShoMpur.     The 
town  contained  9732  people  living  in  1787  houses.    Up  to  the  British 
conquest  in  1818  BArsi  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  other 
articles  of  raw  produce  ;  but   they  fell  off  in  demand  with  the   over- 
throw of  the  Peshwa  and  the  dispersion  of  his  Mardtha  retainers. 
This  loss  of  custom  would  have  materially  reduced  Bdrsi  but  for  the 
sudden  change  about  1830  in  the  export  of  cotton  from  Bombay 
instead  of  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     As  Bdrsi  lay  on  the  direct  route 
from  some  of  the  Nizam's  cotton  districts  it  became   a  convenient 
centre  for  the  trade.  At  first  almost  the  whole  of  the  cotton  brought 
to  Bdrsi  was  bought  on  arrival  for  the  Bombay  market.     Shortly 
before  Captain  Wiagate  wrote   (1840)   the  practice  had  begun  of 
Bombay  houses  sendiug   agents  to  the   interior  to   buy  on  the  spot. 
In  1840  the  cotton  yearly  brought  to  Bd,rsi  was  estimated  at  6000 
bullock-loads  worth  about  £12,500  (Es.  1,25,000).     Another  article 
of  trade  was  turmeric    of  which    about  2000    bullock-loads    were 
brought  worth  about  £2000  (Rs.  20,000).     The  turmeric  came  from 
the  Nizd,m's  districts  and  was  sent  to  Poona,   Junnar,  Ahmadnagar, 
and  Rdjd,pur  in  Ratnftgiri.     There  was  also  a  large  trade  in  oil, 
'  clarified  butter,  and  raw  sugar.     The   grain  trade  was  reviving  and 
wheat  and  pulse  were  being  largely  exported  to  Poona  and  other 
markets.^     In  1872  Bslrsi  was  described  as  a  well  built  town  with 
broad  and  well  kept  streets.     It  had  a  population  of  15,759  lodged 
in  4314  houses.     About  250  carts  passed  daily  through  the  town  and 
goods  amountiag  to  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)   changed  hands  every 
week.^ 

'JBavi.  ^avi,  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  M^dha  has  old 

half -buried  temples  said  to  be  Hemddpanti.    The  temples  are  not  used. 


1  Bombay  Government  Selections  CL.  (New  Series),  3.31-332. 
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Begampur,  about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  ShoMpur,  is  a 
large  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhima,  with  in  1872  a  popu- 
lation of  2480  and  in  1881  of  1704.  The  place  takes  its  name  from 
one  of  Aurangzeb's  daughters  who  died  while  her  father  was 
encamped  at  Brahmapuri  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  She 
was  buried  at  this  place  and  her  tomb  is  a  plain  solid  structure  in  a 
courtyard  180  feet  square.  It  overhangs  the  Bhima  from  which  it 
is  guarded  by  a  strong  masonry  wall  now  much  out  of  repair.  Bound 
the  tomb  a  market  slowly  sprang  up  with  the  result  that  the  suburb 
of  Begampur  outgrew  the  original  village  of  Grhadeshvar  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  water-course.  About  £4000  (Rs.  40,000)  worth 
of  thread,  cloth,  and  grain  change  hands  every  year  at  the  weekly 
market  on  Thursday.  The  village  has  a  little  manufacture  of  coarse 
cloth  or  khddi. 

Bralunapuri  on  the  Bhima,  about  sixteen  miles  south-east  of 
Pandharpur,  has  an  old  temple  of  Siddheshvar  enclosed  in  a  paved 
court.  In  1695  Aurangzeb,  annoyed  at  the  continued  Mard,tha  raids 
in  the  North  Deccan,  encamped  with  his  large  army  at  Brahmapuri 
where  he  established  his  chief  store  and  built  a  cantonment  where  he 
held  a  court.  From  Brahmapuri  the  operations  of  his  armies  and 
the  affairs  of  his  empire  were  directed  for  five  years.^  In  1700  the 
Brahmapuri  cantonment  was  vacated  much  to  the  regret  of  the  idle 
Moghal  ofiicers  many  of  whom  had  built  excellent  houses  in  the 
cantonment.  A  store  was  formed  under  a  fort  built  at  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Machnur  which  was  within  the  line  of  the  cantonment. 
Leaving  a  strong  guard  for  the  protection ,  of  the  store  and  fort, 
Aurangzeb  marched  to  S^tdra  which  surrendered  in  June  1700.'^ 

Skruk,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  ShoMpur,  has  the  largest 
artificial  lake  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  comprises  a  reservoir 
formed  by  an  earthen  dam  7200  feet  long  and  seventy-two  feet  high 
and  three  canals.  The  lake,  when  full,  is  sixty  feet  deep  and  holds 
3350  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  area  of  water  surface  is  4640  acres 
or  7j  square  miles.  Two  waste  weirs,  together  750  feet  long,  are 
provided  for  the  escape  of  flood  water  after  the  lake  is  full.  Of  the 
canals  one  on  each  bank  is  at  a  high  level,  designed  for  four  months' 
watering  and  the  third  on  the  left  bank  is  at  a  low  level  designed  for 
a  twelve  months'  discharge.  Of  the  two  high  level  canals  the  right 
bank  canal  is  eighteen  miles  long,  discharges  sixty  cubic  feet  a  second 
and  commands  565  arable  acres,  and  the  left  bank  canal  is  four 
miles  long,  discharges  twenty-five  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  comniandsL 
856  arable  acres.  The  low  level  left  bank  canal  is  tT^enty-sis;-  miles 
long,  discharges  seventy  cubic  feet  a  secojid,  and  commands  about 
10,601  arable  acres.  The  plans  of  the  la^e  were  prepared  in  1863, 
sanctioned  in  1866,  and  the  whole  finished  by  the  end  of  1881-82  at 
a  cost  of  about  £121,26,2  (Rs,  12,12,620)  .=* 

Hotgi  nine  miles  south-east  of  Sholapur,  with  in  1881  a  population 
of  1614,  is  the  junction,  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  East  Deccan 
or  Hotgi-.Gfadag  rail-n^ays.  The  Peninsula  railway  station  returns 
ghqw  an  increase  in  passengers  from  2786  in  1880  to  32,985  ii\ 
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1883  and  in  goods  from  two  to  16,898  tons.  The  unusual  increase  in 
traffic  is  chiefly  due  to  the  carriage  of  railway  materials  for  making 
the  East  Deccan  railway  which  was  opened  in  August  1884. 

Eandalgaou,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  ShoMpur,  has  a 
Hemadpanti  temple  of  Kedd,rling  Mahddev.  The  porch  has  three 
pillars  on  each  side  and  the  hall  or  mandap  has  five  on  each  side  in 
continuation  of  the  porch  pillars.  The  temple  has  side  shrines  of 
Mahddev  and  Mallikdrjun. 

Xarkamb,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Pandharpur,  is  a  large 
town,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  7671  and  in  1881  of  6421.  The 
1872  census  showed  7196  Hindus  and  475  Musalmd,ns,  and  the  1881 
census  showed  5957  Hindus  and  464  Musalmans.  The  town  has  a 
large  weaving  and  thread  dyeing  industry  with  about  800  looms 
chiefly  producing  cheap  cloth  for  women's  robes.  The  betel  vine  is 
also  largely  grown.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Monday  when  cat- 
tle grain  and  cloth  are  sold.     The  town  has  a  post  office  and  a  school. 

Karmala,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Jeur  station  on  the 
Peninsula  railway,  is  a  municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Karmala  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  5071,  of  whom 
4391  were  Hindus,  677  Musalmdns,  and  three  Others.  The  1872 
census  showed  6101  Hindus  648  Musalmd,ns  and  ten  Christians  or  a 
total  population  of  6759,  the  fall  of  1688  in  1881  being  probably  due 
to  the  famine.  The  town  is  connected  with  Jeur  station  by  a  first 
class  local  fund  road.  It  was  originally  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the 
Nimbalkar  family  who  held  the  neighbouring  country  as  jdgir.  Its 
founder  Rambhdji  Bav^ji  began  and  his  son  Jd-nojirav  finished  a  fort 
which  still  exists  and  is  used  for  the  sub-divisional  offices.  The  fort, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Deccan,  extends  over  a  quarter  of  a  square 
niile  and  contains  about  a  hundred  houses.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
fort  Karmala  grew  and  became  a  large  trade  centre,  being  a  crossing 
station  for  the  traffic  lines  from  the  Bdlaghdt  through  Barsi  to  Poona 
and  between  Ahmadnagar  and  ShoMpur.  Most  of  this  traffic  has 
now  passed  to  the  railway,  but  Karmfila  is  still  a  large  mart  for  cattle, 
grain,  oil,  and  piece-goods.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday  and 
the  town  has  a  small  weaving  industry  with  sixty  looms.  Besides  the 
sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices  Karmdla  has  a  municipality, 
dispensary,  post  office,  school,  reading-room,  and  a  temple  of  Bhav^ni. 
The  municipality  was  established  in  1867  and  in  1882-83  had 
an  income  of  £483  (Rs.  4830)  and  an  expenditure  of  £463 
(Rs.  4630).  The  water-supply  <h  the  town  is  from  springs  in  wells 
lying  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south.  The  water  is 
carried  through  an  earthenware  conduit  to  dipping  wells  at  proper 
pites  in  the  town.  The  works  were  finished  in  1877  at  a  cost  to  the 
municipality  of  £235  (Rs.  2350) .  The  dispensary,  established  in  1872 
treated  in  1883  forty-two  iapatients  and  7860  outpatients  at  a  cost  of 
£136  (Rs.  1360).  The  temple  of  Bhavdni  on  a  hill  to  the  south-east 
was  built  by  the  Nimb^lkars  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  about  £175,000 
(Rs.  17,50,000).  The  temple  enjoys  a  yearly  Q-overnment  allowance 
of  £170  (Rs.  1700)  and  a  yearly  fair  lasting  four  days  from  the 
full-moon  of  KdrtiJc  or  October- November  is  held  in  honour  of  the 
goddess.^ 
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Karm^la  with  the  town  and  fort  of  ShoMpur  and  other  parts  of  the 
district  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  Mardtha  home-rule  or  svardj 
fell  to  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  about  1725,  when,  after  freeing  the  emperor 
Muhammad  Shah  (1720-1748)  from  the  Syeds,  he  threw  ofi  his 
allegiance  and  became  master  of  the  Moghal  dominions  south  of  the 
Narbada.  In  1727  Rambhaji  NimbAlkar,  who  was  in  the  Nizam's 
service,  received  Karmdla  in  exchange  for  his  estate  in  Poona.^ 

Ka'segaon,  eight  miles  north-east  of  Sholdpur,  has  a  Hemadpanti 
temple  .of  Kaseshvar  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
courtyard.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  some  figure-carving.  The 
hall  or  mandap  has  eight  pillars. 

KoregaOQ  village,  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Bdrsi,  has  an  old 
irrigation  lake.  The  lake  is  formed  by  two  earthen  dams  across  two 
separate  valleys.  The  larger  dam  on  the  west  is  995  feet  long  and 
seventy-one  feet  high  in  the  centre  and  the  sm^aller  dam  on  the 
south-east  is  300  feet  long  with  a  greatest  height  of  twelve  feet.  The 
drainage  area  is  4"4  square- miles.  The  lake,  which  is  not  in  good 
repair,  watered  in  1882-83  eighty-four  acres.  It  is  proposed  to 
restore  the  Jake  at  a  cost  of  about  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)  when  it  will 
have  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  from  outlet  to  full  supply,  an  available 
capacity  of  81,298,114  cubic  feet,  and  a  full  supply  area  of  8,793,017 
square  feet  or  202  acres.^ 

Machnur,  on  the  Bhima  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of 
Pandharpur  has  a  fort  built  by  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707).  See  above 
Brahmapuri. 

Ma'dha,  on  the  Peninsula  railway  about  forty  miles  north-west 
of  SholApur  is  a  municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Madha 
sub-division,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  5254  and  in  1881  of  4078. 
The  place  owes  its  growth  from  a  small  village  to  Rambhaji  TsTim- 
balkar  who  lived  here  and  built  a  fort.  Since  the  building  of  the 
fort  Madha  has  •  always  been  a  place  of  trade  especially  while  the 
railway  was  making  and  during  the  American  war.  Besides  the 
revenue  and  police  offices  of  the  Mddha  sub-division,  the  town  has  a 
sub-judge's  court,  railway  station,  post  office,  .fort,  temple,  "and  a 
weekly  market  on  Tuesday.  The  railway  returns  show  at  Mddha 
station  an  increase  in  passengers  from  16,832  in  1880  to  24,391  in 
1883  and  in  goods  from  4084  to  10,078  tons.  The  fort  is  now 
used  for  accommodating  the  sub-divisional  offices.  The  temple 
of  Devi  is  a  handsome  building  raised  by  the  Nimbdlkars  on  the  site 
of  an  old  shrine.  A  small  yearly  fair  is  held  at  the  temple  on  the 
full-moon  of  Ashvin  or  September -October. 

Ma'lsiras,  on  the  Poona-ShoMpur  road,  about  twenty-five  miles 
north-west  of  Pandharpur  and  about  seventy  miles  north-west  of 
Sholdpur,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mdlsiras  sub-division,  with  in 
1872  a  population  of  2802  and  in  1881  of  3087.  Besides  the  revenue 
and  police  offices  of  the  sub-division  Md,lsiras  has  a  post  office  a 
Tuesday  weekly  market  and  temples  of  Someshvar  and  Maruti.  The 
temple  of  Someshvar  is  an  old  Hemddpanti  building.     The  shrine  of 
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Chapter  XIV.       Hanuman  is  said  to  be  very  old  and  much  visited  by  pilgrims  as  the 
Places-  town  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Poona  to  Pandharpur. 

Mandrup.  Mandrup,  midway  between  the  Bhima  and  the  Sina,  about  fifteen 

miles  south-west  of  ShoMpur  and  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
Sholapur-Bij4pur  road,  is  a  market  town  with  a  post  office  and  a 
population  in  1872  of  4788  and  in  1881  of  2884.  The  population  is 
chiefl.y  agricultural  with  some  weavers  and  dyers  speaking  mixed 
Maraihi  and  Kanarese.  Mandrup  was  the  head-quarters  of  a 
sub-division  under  the  Mar^thas,  and,  till  when  it  merged  into  the 
ShoKpur  sub-division,  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  petty  division  or 
mahdl.     A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday. 

Marde,  eight  miles  south  of  Sholapur,  with  in  1881  a  population 
of  1556,  has  a  mosque  built  out  of  a  destroyed  Hemadpanti  temple. 
Near  the  mosque  are  the  remains  of  a  Hemadpanti  well  with  much 
good  sculpture. 

Mohol,  about  twenty  mUes  south-east  of  M^dha,  is  a  market  town 
on  the  Poona-Sholapur  road  with  a  station  on  the  Peninsula  railway 
and  a  population  in  1872  of  4364  and  in  1881  of  2961.  The  railway 
returns  show  an  increase  in  passengers  from  30,310  in  1880  to 
47,900  in  1883  and  in  goods  from  1305  to  4952  tons.  A  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Sunday.  The  town  has  two  temples,  a  post  office,  an  old  fort 
used  under  Maratha  rule  forthe  offices  of  the  old  Mohol  sub-division,  and 
two  ruined  forts  outside  the  town  built  about  200  years  ago  by  the  local 
deshmulihs.  The  two  temples  of  Bhdneshvar  and  Nilkantheshvar 
or  Chandramauli^  are  both  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hemddpant.^ 
A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  the  Nilkantheshvar  temple  for  three  days 
beginning  with  the  fourth  of  the  bright  half  of  Vaishdkh  or  April-May. 
According  to  the  local  story  Mohol  is  a  very  old  town.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  severely  in  the  war  between  Hindus  and 
Musalm4ns  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  present 
deshmukh  and  deshpdnde  families  of  the  Md,dha  sub-division  claim 
descent  from  officers  appointed  by  the  victorious  Musalm^ns. 
During  the  great  Durga  Devi  famine  (1396- 1408)  the  town  is  said  to 
have  been  abandoned^  and  to  have  taken  twenty-five  years  to  recover 
from  the  famine.  Another  local  story  says  that  Mohol  was  the 
residence  of  the  god  Nagndth  who  afterwards  proceeded  to  Vadval 
five  miles  to  the  south-east.  JSTdgndth's  temples  at  Mohol  and  Vadval 
were  built  about  1730  by  Ghongre  a  rich  merchant  of  Yair^g. 

NAtbpute,  Na'tepute,  on  the  Poona-ShoMpur  road  about  five  miles  west  of 

Mdlsiras,  is  a  market  town  with  in  1872  a  population  of  2376  and  in 
1881  of  2261.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  or  raised 
from  a  small  village  to  a  market  place  by  Malik  Sundar  a  Bahmani 
(1342-1490)  minister.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday 
at  which  during  the  year  about  £19,500  (Rs.  1,95,000)  worth  of 
goods  are  estimated  to  change  hands.  About  100  looms  prepare 
blankets  valued  at  £500  (E-s.  5000)  a  year.  The  town  has  a  post 
office  two  temples  and  two  ponds.     The  temples  of  Girjashankar  or 


^  Local  tradition  derives  the  name  Mohol  from  mauli  the  latter  part  of  this  name. 
°  Dr.  Burgess  (Lists,  71)  notices  a  temple  of  Hanum4u  in  Mohol  with  a  four-headed 
image  of  the  monkey  god  and  an  undeciphered  inscription. 
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Gaurisbankar  and  Pdrvateshvar  are  both,  old,  and  a  fair  largely 
attended  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Shambhuling  festival  at 
Shingndpur  in  Man  in  S4t4ra  is  held  at  the  Gaurishankar  temple 
on  the  eighth  of  the  bright  half  of  Ghaitra  or  March- April.  Of  two 
built  ponds  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  town,  the  west  called  the 
K^sam  pond  is  very  large  and  is  used  to  supply  the  town  with  water 
by  a  channel  which  is  "now  out  of  repair. 

Pandharpur  ^,  or  the  city  of  Pandhari  Vithoba,  17°  40'  north 
latitude  and  75°  23'  east  longitude,  forty  miles  west  of  Sholapur, 
with  in  1881  a  population  of    16,910,  is  one  of   the   most  frequented 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  with  an  average  yearly 
attendance  of  about    170,000    pilgrims.      Besides    the  revenue  and 
police  offices  of  the  Pandharpur  sub-division,  the  town  has   a  munici- 
pality,   dispensary,    subordinate     judge's    court,    temples,    schools, 
rest-houses,  and  an  orphanage.    The  town,  which  is  about  a  mile  long 
by  hardly  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhima 
on   trap  overlaid  with  poor    black  soil.       The  level  of    the  town 
varies,  the  temple  of  Vithoba  and  its  surroundings  being  higher  than 
the  south  end  of  the  town.     Pandharpur  is  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west  of  Mohol    station  and  thirty-one  miles  south  of  B^rsi    road 
station.     The  twenty  miles  of  road  from  Mohol  is  not  in  good  ordei 
and  is  used  only  during  the  fair  weather.     The  thirty-one  miles   of 
road   from   Bdrsi   Road   station  which  was   built   from   local  funds 
is   mostly    used   by     pilgrims    from    KhAndesh,    Berar,    and    the 
north.      A   mail   pony    cart   plies  daily  along  this  road  and  other 
pony    carts   and   hundreds   of    bullock    carts  are    on    hire    at   the 
station.     The  best  view   of   Pandharpur   is  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhima.      When  the  river  is  full  the   broad   winding    Bhima 
gay  with    boats  with  bright  lion  horse    and  unicorn  figure  heads ; 
the   islet   temples  of  Vishnupad   and   Narad;  and  on    the   further 
bank   the   rows  of     domed  and  spired  tombs ;  the  crowded  cloth- 
brightened    flights  of   steps  leading  from    the  water ;    the    shady 
banks,  and,  among  the  tree  tops,  the  spires  and  pinnacles  of  Pundlik's 
and  other  large  temples,  is  a  scene  of  much  life  and  beauty. 

The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of  16,275  of  whom 
15,267  were  Brahmanic  Hindus,  200  Jains,  804  Musalmans,  and 
four  Christians.  The  1881  census  showed  a  population  of  16,910  or 
an  increase  of  635,  of  whom  15,680  were  Brahmanic  Hindus,  371 
Jains,  and  859  Musalmans.  The  municipality  was  established  in  1855. 
In  1882-83  it  had  an  income  of  £7622  (Rs.  76,220)  and  an  expenditure 
of  £5422  (Rs.  54,220).  The  chief  sources  of  income  are  a  pilgrim 
tax  yielding  £4178  (R8.4 1,780)  and  octroi  yielding  £2207  (Rs.22,070 
The  expenditure  is  chiefly  on  watersupply  and  conservancy,  instruction, 
road  repairs,  and  medical  relief.  The  watersupply  is  from  a  storage 
reservoir  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town  built  by  the 
municipality  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  £21,614  (Rs.  2,16,140).  From 
this  reservoir  water  is  carried  to  a  service  reservoir  built  close  to  the 
town  by  a  line  of  iron  piping  3700  feet  long  and  from  the  service 
reservoir  it  is  distributed  through  iron  mains  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.     The  'dispensary  was    established   in    1863.     In   1888  it 
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treated  fifty-six  in-patients  and  10,350  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £472 
(Rs.  4720).  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  Pandharpur  are  the  river, 
the  temples  especially  the  temple  of  Yithoba,  and  the  pilgrims 
averaging  about  170,000  a  year. 

The  river  has  eleven  ghdts  or  landings,  three  of  which  are 
unfinished.  Beginning  from  the  north  the  first  is  Krishnaji's  Ghdt, 
close  to  the  north  of  the  municipal  office.  It  is  seventy  feet  long  by 
seventy  wide  and  was  built  about  1825.  The  second  flight  of  steps 
(26'  X 14'),  over  which  is  the  municipal  office,  was  built  about 
1785  by  one  Krishnd,ji  JN'dik  Nargundkar,  and  is  not  now  in  use.  A 
few  steps  stni  appear  ;  the  rest,  if  they  were  ever  finished,  are  hid 
with  earth.  The  part  of  the  municipal  building  which  stands  over 
the  steps  the  municipality  has  granted  for  a  library  and  reading 
room.  The  third  or  Uddhav  Ghd,t  (72'  x  31'),  about  700  feet  to  the 
south  of  the  second,  lies  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  municipal  office. 
It  is  covered  with  flagstones  overlaid  with  murum.  These  steps,  which 
were  built  about  1780  by  one  Gopdl  Nd,ik  Tambekar,  are  much 
used  as  at  them  pilgrims  enter  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  holy  round 
or  pradakshina  of  Pandharpur.  Close  to  the  north  of  the 
TTddhay  steps,  a  stream  which  drains  the  northern  suburb,  falls  into 
the  Bhima  at  a  spot  known  as  Grovind  Hari's  fall  or  dhabdhaba. 
About  ISO  feet  south  of  the  Uddhav  steps,  and  separated  from  them  by 
a  Lingd,yat  monastery  is  the  fourth  or  Haridas  landing  (102' X  30'). 
It  was  built  about  1785  by  one  Hari  Janai  Appa  Haridd,s,  and  is 
chiefly  used,  not  by  pilgrims,  but  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  fetching  water.  A  fipal  tree  near  is  held  in  special  veneration  by 
barren  women  who  offer  vows  to  it  and  daily  go  round  it  in  the  hope 
that  the  god  who  lives  in  the  tree  will  drive  out  the  spirit  of  barrenness. 
About  500  feet  south  of  Haridas'  landing  and  nearly  opposite  the 
Pandharpur  dispensary  is  the  Kumbhlr  landing  (60'  X  36')  built  about 
1770  by  one  RAmchandra  Krishna  Limaye.  It  is  guarded  by  a  large 
gate  not  now  in  use  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  fetchiag  water.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Kumbhd,r 
landing  is  the  sixth  landing  (25' X  14')  unfinished  and  unimportant, 
with  only  four  or  five  ruined  steps.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  1790.  Close  to  the  south  of  the  sixth  and  about  300  feet  south 
of  the  Kumbhd.r  landing  is  the  MahAdv^r  or  Great  Gate  landing 
(132'  X  36')  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  nearly  opposite  the  chief 
gate  of  the  temple  of  Vithoba  and  is  used  by  all  who  go  to  the  river 
to  bathe,  to  fetch  water,  or  to  visit  PundHk's  temple.  Many 
pilgrims  prefer  the  MahMvar  to  the  Uddhav  steps  as  a  starting 
point  for  their  holy  round.  After  visiting  Pundlik's  temple  they 
come  direct  to  these  steps,  enter  the  river,  and  turn  south.  To 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Mahddvar  landing,  almost  abutting  on  it, 
are  the  temples  of  Rimchandra  the  work  of  the  famous  temple-building 
princess  Ahalyabdi  Holkar  (1735-1795),  and  of  Dvarkadhish  or 
Murlidhar  built  by  Bayjdbai  Sindia.  This  landing  was  built 
in  1785  by  Chinto  Nagesh  Badva  a  priest  of  Vithoba's  temple. 
About  300  feet  to  the  south  of  the  Mahddv^r  landing  is  the  Kisar 
landing  (111' X  35').  It  was  built  about  1798  by  one  Rdmrav 
Javlekar  Kulkarni  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  drawing  water.  To  the  south  is  a  large  enclosure 
with  the  tomb    of  an  old  Pandharpur  Pandit  known   as  PAdhya. 
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A  Jiall  or  sahhdmandap  lately  added  to  the  tomb  occasionally 
serves  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  townspeople.  About  300  feet 
south  of  the  K^sdr  landing  is  the  Chandrabhdga  landing  (54'  x  42') 
built  jointly  about  1810  by  Bd,jirav  Peshwa  and  a  holy  man  from 
Chopda  in  Khd,ndesh.  It  is  much  used  being  the  landing  by  which 
pilgrims  enter  the  town  from  the  bed  of  the  river  during  their  holy 
round.  On  the  south  is  the  temple  of  Chandrabhdga  which  pilgrims 
have  to  keep  on  their  right  when  they  make  the  holy  round.  A 
strong  masonry  parapet  wall  leads  about  600  feet  to  the  tenth  or 
Datta's  landing  (145'  x  36')  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Datta  near  it 
on  the  north-west.  The  landing  was  built  about  182Q  by  Chint^manrd,v 
or  Appd,sd,heb  Patvardhan  of  Sangli.  It  is  close  to  the  circuit  road, 
as  its  landing  has  to  be  crossed  by  pilgrims.  A  small  shrine  of 
Mahadev  outside  Datta's  temple  at  its  south-east  corner  is  included  in 
the  circuit.  To  the  south  of  Datta's  landing  at  the  extreme  south 
end  of  the  town  is  the  last  landing  (37'  X  20').  It  is  imfinished  and 
was  built  about  1770  by  one  Gopal  Naik  Jambhekar.  It  is  used 
chiefly  by  low  caste  people. 

Besides  these  eleven  landings  several  stone  pavements  slope  to 
the  river.  Though  not  of  use  to  pilgrims  as  landings  they  are  very 
useful  for  carts  and  carriages  entering  or  leaving  the  town.  A  sloping 
pavement  on  the  line  of  the  Bar  si  road  made  by  the  municipality 
is  largely  used  by  pony  and  bullock  carts. 

^Vithoba's  temple,  the  chief  temple  in  Pandharpur,  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  part  of  the  town  which  is  considered  holy  and  is  called 
Pandharikshetra  or  the  Holy  Spot  of  Pandhari.  It  has  a  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  of  350  feet,  and  a  greatest  breadth  from 
north  to  south  of  1 70  feet.  A  paved  passage  with  a  greatest 
breadth  of  twenty-five  feet  runs  round  the  temple  enclosure.  The 
temple  is  entered  by  six  gates,  two  on  the  north,  one  on  the  west, 
one  on  the  south,  and  two  on  the  east.  The  chief  entrance  is  the 
east  or  front  gate,  called  the  Ndmdev  Gate,  after  Ndmdev  the 
great  thirteenth  century  devotee  of  Vithoba,  who  was  of  the  Shimpi 
or  tailor  caste.  On  the  river  side  the  Namdev  gate  faces  the 
Mahddvar  ghat  or  flight  of  steps  which  gets  the  name  MahAdvar 
because  it  faces  the  chief  doorway  of  the  temple.  In  the  middle  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  Mahddvdr  steps  to  the  temple,  at  the 
end  of  a  lane,  is  a  large  arched  gateway  called  the  Mahd,dv£r  Gate. 
The  Namdev  gate  is  reached  by  twelve  steps.  The  entire  first  or 
lowest  step  and  the  front  face  of  the  step  above  it  are  plated  with 
brass,  and  on  the  brass-plated  face  of  the  second  step  are  carved 
fourteen  small  standing  figures  of  Namdev's  family.  Ndmdev 
comes  first  with  a  tambourine  or  tamhura  in  his  hand  as  if  perform- 
ing a  Tiirtan  or  service  of  sermon  and  song,  and  the  women  are 
clapping  their  hands  in  accompaniment.  An  inscription  on  the  first 
step  records  that  this  brass  plating  is  six  years  old  and  is  the  work 
of  a  man  from  Dhdr  in  Central  India.  Close  to  the  right  of  the 
first  step  is  a  brass  bust  of  Ndmdev  in  Maratha  dress.  A  ministrant 
of  the  Shimpi  or  tailor  caste  has  charge  of  the  bust  but  the  ofiferings 
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go  to  the  Badvas  or  hereditary  priests  of  Vithoba.     According  to 
the  local  belief  N^mdev,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Pandharpur, 
has  his  tomb  or  samddh  on  this  spot.     Pddukds  or  footprints  of 
Vithoba  are  also  worshipped  in  a  tailor's  house  which  is  said  to  be 
Namdev's  house  and  which  contains  a  tomb  which  also  claims  to  be 
Nd,mdev'8  tomb.     Opposite  Namdev's  bust,  to  the  right  of  the  lane 
in  a  deep  recess,  is  a  stone  about  2'  6"  high  and  1'  6"  broad.     This 
stone  is  worshipped  as  the  abode  of  Chokhd.mela  an  enthusiastic 
Mhar  devotee  of  Vithoba  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  about  1278 
[Shalt  1200).     The  stone  is  dressed  in  Mar^tha  fashion  and  is  wor- 
shipped by  Mhars,  who,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple, 
pay  their  respects  to  Vithoba  from  near  this  stone.     The  offerings 
made  at  this  place  are  enjoyed  by  Mhdrs.     A  Shimpi  sometimes 
holds  a  night-long  hirtan  or  sermon  and  song  service  before  N'd.m- 
dev's  stone  and  a  Mhd,r  before  Chokhamela's  stone.     The  steps  lead 
to  a  porch,  in  the  back  wall  of  which  the  Ndmdev  gate  opens  on  the 
temple.     In  the  gateway  are  two  pillars  and   two  pilasters  guarded 
by  side  railings  of  stone.     The  workmanship  of   the  railing  and  of 
the  pillars  appears  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Devgiri  Yadavs  that 
is  to  about  the  twelfth  century.     The  side  walls  of  the  gateway  are 
of  the  same  time  and  are  carved  like  the  wall  of  a  temple  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Partof  the  south  wall  is  well  preserved.  The  faces  of  several 
of  the  figures  in  the  porch  and  walls  have  been  wilfully  disfigured, 
probably  by  Musalmdns.  The  old  work  of  the  gate  has  been  restored 
and  an  upper  storey  of  brick  built  over  it  to  form  a  drum-house  or 
nagdrkhdna.     Other  brick  work  further  hides  the  original  stone 
masonry.     The    N^mdev  gate  posts  are  modern.     Over  the  door 
post  a   Sanskrit  inscription  in  Devndgari  characters  of  eleven  lines 
each  of  twenty-three  letters,  bears  date  Shale  1540   (a.d.  1618)   and 
records  the  making  of  the  gate  by  Rukhmd,ji  Anant   Pingal,  who 
employed  Krishna  the  son  of  Murdri  as  his  agent.     The  N^mdev  gate 
opens  on  a  narrow  passage  with  a  roof  resting  on  four  arches  and  with 
three  rooms  on  each  side,  the  middle  room  on  each  side  having  an 
inner  room.     These  rooms  are  occupied  by  devotees  of  Vithoba. 
On  the  left,  between  the  third  and  fourth  arches,  is  a  recess  with 
an  image  of  Ganpati  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.     Four  steps 
lead  down  from  the  passage  to  a  large  paved  quadrangle  about 
120' X  60'.     The  quadrangle  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  east  half 
partly  tiled  and  partly  open,  and  a  west  half  called  the  sahhdmandap 
covered   with   a  tiled  roof.     The  roof  over  part  of  the  east  half  is" 
said  to  have  been  built  for  the  kirtans  or  song  services  of  Ganduji 
Bdva  in  the  time  of  BAjirdv  the  last  Peshwa  (1796-1817).     In  this 
part  on  the  left  on  an  altar  is  a  nim  tree  and  on  the  right  is  a  lamp- 
pillar  about  thirty  feet  high.     Near  the  lamp-pillar  is  a  large  stone 
jar  or  rdmjan  now  filled  with  water.     It  is  locally  called  the  jar  or 
rdnjan   of    Bodhlya   B^va,  a  devotee  of   Vithoba  of  Dh^mangaon 
village  in  Poena  whose  tomb  or  samddh  is  in  a  shrine  or  closet  close  to 
the  jar.     This  rdnjan  is  so  like  the  toll-jar  or  rdnjan  on  the  Deccan 
side  of  the  Nana  pass^   and  other  stone  Devgiri  Yddav  (1170-1318) 
toll-jars  that  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  used  to  gather  a  pilgrim- 
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tax  or  some  other  levy.  In  the  open  part  of  the  quadrangle  are  two 
more  lamp-pillars  about  thirty  feet  highj  one  in  the  middle  the  other 
to  the  left.  The  left  lamp-pillar  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
one  of  the  Holkars.  Behind  the  middle  pillar  on  a  quadrangular  altar 
is  a  vrinddvaii  or  basil  stand.  The  open  part  of  the  quadrangle 
leads  to  the  wooden  sahhdmandap  or  hall  which  fills  about  half  the 
length  of  the  entire  quadrangle  and  is  about  forty-five  feet  high. 
From  the  roof  hangs  a  central  wooden  chandelier  with  chain  and 
brackets  all  carved  out  of  one  piece  of  wood.  The  hall  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  BadvAs.  It  begins  with  a  four-pillared 
chhatri  or  shade  over  an  altar  and  within  the  clihatri  in  the  middle 
a  small  stone  shrine  with  a  figure  of  Garud.  On  another  altar  close 
to  the  left  was  a  tree  which  died  and  has  been  removed.  Further 
within  the  hall,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre  is  a  small  square 
flat-roofed  shrine  with  an  image  of  Maruti.  The  hall  is  now  used 
for  song  services  and  devotional  dances.  The  floors  of  the  quadrangle 
and  of  the  temple  are  crowded  with  the  names  of  pilgrims  who  have 
them  carved  under  the  belief  that  the  touch  of  devotee's  feet  will 
purify  their  names.  Several  round  holes  in  the  floor  and  on  the  ste{>s 
are  marks  of  vows  to  present  the  god  with  money.  The  practice, 
which  still  continues,  is  to  hammer  the  Mard,tha  silver  coin  bearing 
the  elephant  goad  mark  deep  enough  into  the  floor  to  make  a  hole. 
This  hammering  turns  the  coin  into  a  cup.  Some  holes  remain  with 
cup-shaped  coins  in  them  but  from  most  the  coins  have  disappeared. 
On  each  side  of  the  quadrangle  runs  a  cloister  or  veranfla  with  an 
inner  and  an  outer  row  of  arches.  The  inner  arches  have  been 
filled  and  made  into  doorways,  each  leading  to  a  small  room  where 
a  devotee  lives.  The  cloisters  seem  to  be  the  work  of  more  than 
one  builder.  Many  of  them  have  no  record,  but  in  front  of  part  of 
the  right  cloister,  between  the  third  and  fourth  outer  arches  and 
on'  the  fourth  outer  arch,  are  two  inscriptions  giving  the  names  of 
builders.  The  inscriptions  seem  to  show  that  the  right  cloister 
and  probably  also  the  left  cloister  were  built  about  1738.  The 
first  three  of  the  right  cloister  rooms  were  built  by  two  sons  of  a 
man  named  Shiv  and  the  next  four  were  made  in  the  same  year 
by  Trimbakrav  Pethe,  better  known  as  Trimbakr^v  Mdma  a  distin- 
guished general  under  the  fourth  Peshwa  Miidhavrdv  (1761-1772). 
Both  inscriptions  show  that  the  temple  was  then  called  Pdndurang 
Nilo,  that  is  the  nilaya  (Sk.)  or  residence  of  Pd,ndurang,  a  name 
of  Vithoba  which  occurs  in  several  old  songs  or  ahhangs.  Six 
porch-covered  steps  lead  from  the  quandrangle  up  to  a'narrow  mandap. 
or  hall  (50'  x  10').  In  the  quadrangle  to  the  left  of  the  porch  a 
large  unused  bell  hangs  from  a  massive  beam  of  wood.  The  bell 
is  of  Indian  make  about  2 '  6"  in  height  and  about  the  same  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  hall  or  mandap  rests  on  two  rows  each 
of  six  pillars  and  ten  pilasters,  two  in  each  side  wall  and  six  in  th& 
back  wall.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  dressed  stone, 
resting  on  the  pillars  and  pilasters  in  the  cut-corner  .style.  Over 
two  of  the  middle  pillars  is  an  old  block  7'  6". long  1'  2"  broad  and; 
9"  thick.  It  is  part  either  of  a  pilaster  or.  of  a  door  post  of  the  old 
temple  and  on  its  three  faces  has  a  Sanskrit  inscription  in  Devnd,gari 
characters   dated  Shak    1159    (a.d.  1237).      The    beginning    and 
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the  end  of  the  inscription  are  hidden  by  part  of  the  pillar  capital. 
The  letters  are  very  shallow  and  as  the  slab  forms  part    of  the  roof 
and  is  in  the  dark  the  whole  of  the  inscription  can  hardly  be  read 
without  taking  out  the  stone.     What  can  be  made  out  shows  that 
the  inscription   belongs   to  a  king  named  Someshvar    who    calls 
himself  of  the  Yd,daT  dynasty.     His  attributes  are  almost  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Devgiri  Yddavs.     He  does  not  appear  to  be  a  petty 
Yadav  chief  as  he  calls  himself  the  Beloved  of  the  Earth  Prithvi- 
Tallahha,  the  Great  king  of  kings  Mahdrdjddhird^a,  and  Sarvardja- 
chuddmani  that  is  the  crown  jewel  of  all  kings,  all  attributes  worthy 
of  a  great  king.     In  the  accepted  list  of  the  Devgiri  T^dav  kings 
the  date  Shak  1159  (a.d.  1237)  falls  in  the  reign  of  Singhana  II. 
(1209-1247).     The  probable  explanation  of  this  apparent  disagree- 
ment  may  be  that   Someshvar  is  another  name  of  Singhana  or  of 
his    son  Jaitugi  II.  who  reigned  in  his    father's    lifetime.      The 
inscription  goes  on  to  state  that  Someshvar  conquered  the  ruler  of 
the  country  round  and  encamped  at  Pandarige  on  the  bank  of  the 
Bhimarathi  or  Bhima.     At  that  time  (1237)  Pandharpur  was  there- 
fore apparently  called  Pandarige,  a  name  which  appears  to  be  of 
Kanarese  origin  as  many  K^narese  place  names  end  in  ge.     In  the 
inscription  Pandarige  is  called  Mahagr^ma  or  a  great  village  and 
the  god  is  twice  called  Viththal,  the  form  of  his  name  which  is  still 
current.     Vithoba  appears  to  have  then  also  been  worshipped,  and 
the  story  of  the  boon  to  Pundlik  which  is  still  current,   seems   to 
have  then  %lso  been  in  vogue  with  the  only  difference  that  Punda- 
rika  is  here  called  a  sage  or  muni.     This  proves  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Yiththal  was  already  a  god  of  long  standing.     The 
inscription  mentions  a  gift  to  the  god  out  of  the  yearly  presents 
from   the  people  of  Hiriyagaranja  village  probably,  as  H  and  P 
interchange  in   Kanarese,  the  modern    Pulunj  about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Pandharpur  where  a  well  engraved  inscription  of  the  Y^dav 
king  Singhana  II.  has  been  found. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  hall  or  mandap  are  three  gates,  of  which 
the  middle  gateway  and  gates  have  been  elaborately  and  cleverly 
plated  with  brass  and  ornamented.  On  one  post  is  a  figure  of 
Vishnu's  attendant  Jaya  and  on  the  other  post  of  Vijaya  each 
with  a  small  fly-whisk  bearer.  On  the  threshold  are  carved  a  fame- 
face  or  hirti-mukk  and  a  chakra  or  discus,  and  on  the  outstanding 
front  of  the  lintel  is  an  image  of  Ganpati.  The  door  post  and  two 
front  pilasters  are  plain  but  handsome.  A  brass  chhatra  or  shade 
carved  in  leaf  pattern  projects  from  the  lintel  over  the  pilasters. 
Above  the  chhatra  is  lotus  tracery  in  panels  and  above  the  lotus 
tracery  is  some  carving  in  the  kdngra  or  boss  pattern.  In  the 
kdngra  carving  two  inscriptions  record  that  the  carving  was  the 
work  of  two  Tambats  who  were  employed  by  some  one  whose  name 
is  not  given.  Probably  each  of  the  Tambats  completed  one  side. 
In  the  porch  in  front  of  the  hallor  mandap  is  a  still  used  bell  of 
European  make  1'  4"  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  1'  8"  high.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription  : 

VEWTVBAPES  1634 

and  a  little  below 

LDV  A  DOSEAOS  AliTTIS  IMD  SACBAMEBTTO 
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According  to  a  Mardtlii  inscription  in  the  right  wall,  this  hall  or 
manda/p  was  built  in  the  bright  half  of  Mdgh  or  February -March 
in  Shak  1543  (a.d.  1621)  Durmati  Samvatsar  by  Md,nkoji  N^rayan 
and  Appdji,  inhabitants  of  Pad,  sons  of  Bhd,nuri  Hdsoba  Ndyak  son 
of  Kakoba  NAyak  and  Hasoba's  wife  Gangdi.  To  the  left  of  the 
middle  gateway  in  the  back  wall  of  the  mandap  is  a  large  niche 
with  an  image  of  Ganesh  daubed  with  redlead.  To  the  right 
of  the  gateway  is  a  black  stone  four-armed  image  of  Sarasvati 
about  2'  6"  high  sitting  on  a  lotus.  The 
holds  a  lotus  and  the  lower  holding  a  garland 
knee,  the  upper  left  holds  an  axe  and  the 
rectangular  block  apparently  a  manuscript, 
plain  and  have  iron  grating  in  the  doors. 


upper   right   hand 
rests  on  the  right 
lower   left   a   long 
The  side  gateways  are 
The  middle  gateway 


leads  to  what  is  called  the  soldkhdmb  or  sixteen -pillared  hall  or 
mandap.  This  is  a  large  hall  (41'  6"x45'  6")  apparently  later  than 
the  last  hall  and  said  to  have  been  built  about  100  years  ago  by  a 
Daudkar  (inhabitant  of  Daud)  Shenvi.  The  hall  has  four  rows 
of  four  pillars  and  four  pilasters  in  each  wall.  The  workmanship  of 
the  pillars  is  an  imitation  of  the  old  Devgiri  Tadav  pillars  in  the 
Namdev  gate  porch.  In  a  square  part  in  the  middle  of  the  pillars 
is  a  sculpture  with  scenes  from  Krishna's  life,  the  Machchha  and 
Kachchha  or  fish  and  tortoise  the  first  and  second  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  three  fish  with  one  face  in  the  Musalmd,n  style,  and  some 
ducks.  Overeachgroupoffour  pillars  is  a  dome  in  the  cut  corner  style, 
eight  of  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  have 
been  opened  for  light  and  air.  In  the  front  wall  of  the  hall  are  three 
gates,  the  middle  gate  old  and  the  side  gates  recently  opened  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner.  The  north  wall  has 
three  more  gates  and  the  south  wall  two.  In  front  of  the  two  south 
gates  a  veranda  passes  from  south  to  west.  In  the  east,  or  back 
wall  of  the  south  part  of  the  veranda  are  four  rooms  with  images. 
The  part  of  the  veranda  which  goes  towards  the  west  has  two  rows 
of  pillars  five  in  each  row.  The  whole  work,  veranda  rooms  and 
pillars,  is  strong  and  of  fine  masonry.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
rooms  records  that  the  work  was  done  in  Shak  1771  (a.d.  1849)  by 
Mendbdi  the  wife  of  A'nandrdv  Pav^r  of  Dhdr  in  Central  India. 
Menabai  also  built  the  wooden  mandap  to  the  south  of  Lakshmi's 
temple  and  supplied  a  boat  in  the  Bhima. 

Facing  the  north  gates  of  the  Soldkhdmb  mandap  is  a  detached 
veranda  with  seven  rooms  in  its  back  wall.  The  veranda  roof  is 
supported  on  two  rows  each  of  six  plain  pillars.  Going  from  left  to 
right,  the  rooms  have  a  ling  of  Kdshivishvanath,  images  of  Ri,m  and 
Lakshman,  a  small  K^lbhairav  riding  a  dog  plated  with  brass,  a 
small  ling  called  Rdmeshvar  on  a  high  shdlunkha,  Dattd,traya,  and 
Narsoba.  The  last  room  is  empty.  These  rooms  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Badva  named  K^ndb^ba.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  narrow 
passage  between  these  rooms  and  the  Soldkhdynb  hall,  in  a  recess, 
is  a  large  inscribed  slab  4'  10"  long  by  2'  9"  broad.  It  is  locally 
called  chaurydshi  or  eighty-four  and  the  Badvds  tell  pilgrims  to  rub 
their  backs  against  it  to  escape  the  eighty-four  millions  of  births 
destined  for  every  unrubbed  human  soul,  A  modern  image  of  Devi 
has  been  fixed  on  the  slab  and  the  recess  has  been  fitted  with  a 
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modern  door.  The  true  origin  of  the  name  chaurydsM  is  that  the 
slab  is  dated  Sha-k  1194,  and  as  the  third  figure  looks  like  8,  the 
Badvds  read  it  eighty-four  or  chaurydsM  and  connected  it  with  the 
story  of  the  eighty-four  millionbirths.  In  the  first  lineof  the  inscription 
a  salutation  is  offered  to  Yiththal  or  Vithoba  and  then,  after  the  date 
Shak  1194  (a. d.  1272),  follows  a  description  in  parallel  columns  of 
numerous  gifts  offered  monthly  to  the  temple  by  several  devotees, 
The  gifts  mentioned  belong  to  various  times,  and  give  in  short  the- 
names  of  the  devotee  and  his  gift.  As  none  are  written  in  full  they 
are  hard  to  make  out.  The  first  inscription  runs  8hripati  Banna  ki 
data  ga.  ||  deya  danda  o  phule  100  van  \\  which  probably  means  the 
gift  by  one  Shripati  Danna  of  one  gadidno  (a  month)  yielding  daily 
100  flowers  to  be  offered  to  the  god.  The  same  column  contains  the 
following  in  Mardthi :  Shaku  119S  Dhdta  samvatsaru  Mdgh  Shudi 
2  Buddhe  yddavi  Kdla  Memddi  panditi  Dhdmana  datta  ga.  deya 
danda  ||  recording  on  Wednesday  the  bright  second  of  Mdgh 
(February -March)  Shak  1198  (a.d.  1276)  Dhdta  Samvatsar  in  the 
Yadavi  period  by  Pandit  Hemd^di^  the  gift  of  Dhamana  gadydna.^ 
This  Pandit  Hemadi  no  doubt  is  the  minister  Hem^dri  of  the  great 
Devgiri  Yadav  Edmchandra  (a.d.  1271 -1310)  from  whose  piety  and 
bounty  all  the  early  Hindu  temples  of  the  North  Bombay  Deccan 
and  Khdndesh  are  locally  known  as  Hem^dpanti.  The  next  gift, 
which  is  dated  Shak  1199  (a.d.  1277)  Is^t^ar  samiiaisar,  gives  the 
name  of  the  king  as  Shri  RamchandradevrAy. 

Of  the  sixteen  pillars  in  the  Soldkhdmh  hall  the  base  and  capital 
of  the  second  in  the  second  row  are  plated  with  gold  and  its  shaft 
which  is  plated  with  silver  bears  a  small  figure  of  Vishnu's  vulture 
Garud.  Pilgrims  embrace  the  pillar  and  make  money  offerings  to  it. 
It  is  said  to  stand  in  the  place  of  an  old  Garud  pillar  which  stood  in 
front  of  Vishnu^s  shrine  before  the  Soldkhdmh  hall  was  built.  In  the 
back  wall  of  the  mandap  a  door  leads  to  a  smaller  hall  called  the  Pour- 
pillared  or  Chaukhdmh.  This  door  has  lately  been  widened  to  make 
the  passage  for  pilgrims  easier.  With  this  Chaukhdmb  begins  the 
original  temple.  The  Soldkhdmh  between  this  Chaukhdmh  and  the 
r.iandap  is  modern.  The  original  temple  included  the  usual  hall,  ante- 
chamberj  and  shrine  or  garhhdgdr.  The  Ghaukhdmh  had  two  gates 
one  on  the  south  where  are  two  old  stone  elephants  near  the  steps  and 
one  leading  to  the  Soldkhdmh.  Though,  as  it  is  now  joined  with  the 
Soldkhdmh,  no  steps  remain  on  the  east,  the  east  gate  like  the  south 
gate  must  originally  have  had  steps  with  elephants.  The  Chaukhdmh 
is  22'  2"  broad  by  19'  10"  long  and  has  four  central  pillars  which 
give  it  its  name.  In  the  walls  are  four  pilasters.  The  roof  is  in 
the  cut-stone  dome  style  and  has  lately  been  pierced  in  six  places  for 
air.  The  north  wall  has  no  gate,  and  a  deep  recess  faces  the  south 
gate.  Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hall  a  second  recess  is  used 
as  the  god's  bedchamber  or  shejghar  and  is  furnished  with  a  silver 
couch  'with  bed  clothes  and  some  of  the  raiment.  In  front  of  the 
south  gate  over  the  steps  is  a  modern  roof.     From  the  four-pillared 


'  Gadytoa  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  coin.     In  Gujarat  and  KAthiAwAr  gadidno 
is  still  the  name  of  a  gold  and  silver  weight  equal  to  about  half  a  tola  or  rupee  weight  - 
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hall  a  later  arch  resting  on  two  later  pillars  carved  in  the  Moghal 
style  leads  into  the  antechamber  which  is  about  nine  feet  square, 
and,  except  some  empty  niches  in  th§  side  wall,  is  plain.  A  hole  and 
two  air  shafts  have  lately  been  made  in  the  roof  to  give  more  air. 
Prom  the  antechamber  a  small  door  (3'  X  3')  leads  down  to  the 
shrine  or  garbhdgdr  a  small  room  about  eight  feet  square  with 
nothing  of  architectural  interest  except  a  quarter  pilaster  at  each 
corner.  In  the  middle  is  a  wooden  bar  about  eight  inches  thick 
to  prevent  overcrowding.  Attached  to  the  back  wall  is  a  square 
altar  three  feet  high  with  a  silver  shade,  and  under  the  shade 
on  a  base  fixed  in  the  altar  a  standing  unsupported  image  of 
Vithoba,  variously  called  Pandurang,Pandhari,Viththal,Viththalnath, 
and  Vithoba.  Vithoba  is  a  short  form  of  Viththalbd,va  that  is  Pather 
or  Dear  Viththal.  The  Yadav  inscriptions  make  it  probable  that  the 
oldest  of  these  names  is  Viththal  ;  Viththal  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
Sanskrit  name,  nor,  though  several  attempts  have  been  made,  can 
the  word  be  correctly  traced  to  any  Sanskrit  root.  The  name 
is  probably  KAnarese.  Pandurang  is  a  Sanskritised  form  of 
Pandaraga  that  is  belonging  to,  or  of  Pandarge,  the  old  name 
of  Pandharpur.  The  form  Pandhari  appears  also  to  come  from 
the  old  name  of  the  village.  The  form  Viththaln^th  or  Lord 
Viththal  is  used  by  the  people  of  GujarAt  who  generally  add 
of  gods  as  in  Shrindth,  Vrishabhandth, 
The  chhatri  or  shade  was  made  in  1873, 
was  built,  somewhat  further  forward  than 
pilgrims  embracing  the  god.  Formerly 
both  embraced  the  god  and  touched  his  feet.  Now 
touched    and  they  are    polished     smooth    by    the 


ndth  to  the  names 
and  Dvarkd,ndth. 
when  also  the  altar 
before  to  prevent 
pilgrims 
the    feet 


constant  rubbing.  The  saffron-bathing  or  hesharsndn  of  the  god 
by  pilgrims,  which  before  that  was  usual,  has  also  been  stopped 
since  1873.  In  1873,  also,  a  silver  back  or  pithika  with  a  five- 
hooded  cobra  in  the  middle,  three  peacocks  and  fancy  tigers  on 
each  side,  and  a  fameface  or  hirtimuhh  at  the  top,  has  been 
removed.  The  changes  in  1873  were  due  to  injuries  received  by 
the  god.  Two  Gos^vi  mendicants  while  embracing  the  'image 
gave  it  a  push  and  the  image  fell  and  broke  its  legs  between  the 
knees  and  the  ankles.  The  Badvds  do  not  tell  what  exactly  happened. 
The  local  belief  is  that  the  mendicants  broke  the  image  with  a  stone, 
because  the  god  did  not  eat  a  fruit  which  they  had  offered.  But 
this  is  less  likely  than  the  story  that  the  image  was  thrown  over  by 
a  shove  either  wilful  or  accidental.  To  avoid  inquiry  and  noise 
the  Badvas  silently  drove  out  the  mendicants  and  kept  the 
temple  closed  for  two  or  three  days.  According  to  one  story 
during  these  days  a  new  image  was  installed,  but  examination  shows 
that  the  present  image  is  the  old  image  patched  at  the  break,  it  is  said, 
by  iron  or  copper  rods  from  within.  Besides  being  mended  the  image 
has  also  been  strengthened  by  a  support  from  behind  up  to  the  knee. 
The  image  is  about  three  feet  nine  inches  high  and  together  with  its 
base  seems  to  be  cut  out  of  one  block  of  trap.  Its  rough  appearance 
is  probably  the  effect  of  time,  The  base  is  about  one  foot  square 
and  its  height  cannot  be  fixed  as  much  of  it  has  been  built  into 
the  altar,  leaving  a  slice  about  1^  inches  thick  which  ia  locally 
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believed  to  be  a  brick  to  suit  tbe  Pundlik  story  of  Vitboba  waiting 
on  a  brick.'^  The  image  is  standing  with  its  arms  akimbo  and  hands 
resting  on  the  hips,  the  left  hand  holding  a  conch  and  the  right 
hand  a  chalcra  or  discus.  On  the  image  are  carved,  but  so  slightly 
as  to  be  hardly  noticeable  except  on  close  examination,  a  waistcloth, 
and  round  the  waist  a  kamharband  or  waistband,  the  end  of  which 
hangs  on  the  right  thigh.  The  ornaments  consist  of  a  necklace  and 
in  the  long  ears  earrings  which  touch  the  shoulders.  On  the  head  is 
a  long  round-topped  cap.  The  general  workmanship  of  the  image  is 
earlier  than  the  mediaeval  Rajput  style  of  the  Anhilvad  Chaulukyas 
(943-1240),  the  Devgiri  YMavs  (1150-1310),  or  the  Ajmer 
Chohans  (685-1193).  The  dress  and  ornament  of  the  image 
belong  to  a  little  later  than  the  Guptas,  probably  not  later  than 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ.  As  far  as  is  known  no 
other  existing  Vaishnav  temple  in  India  has  an  image  of  Vishnu 
like  the  Pandharpur  image,  but  there  are  two  similar  images  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ  in  the  Udayagiri  Brd,hmanical  caves  near 
Bhilsa.  The  images  are  in  two  of  the  four  cells  to  the  left  of  a  large 
image  of  Vishnu  reclining  on  his  serpent  couch.  Like  the 
Pandharpur  image  these  are  both  standing  figures  with  arms  akimbo 
and  hands  resting  on  the  hips  and  a  conch  and  discus  in  the  hands. 
This  type  of  image  represented  Vishnu  only  in  his  form  of  Hari. 

On  the  outside  of  the  shrine  are  images  of  Narsinh,  R^dhakrishna, 
and  Sheshshdyi  whose  workmanship  shows  that  the  present  temple 
is  not  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  These  images  have  been 
wilfully  disfigured  especially  about  the  face,  which  shows  that 
this  temple  also  must  have  suffered  probably  from  Musalm^ns. 
The  temple  spire  or  shikhar  which  is  about  sixty  feet  high  is  in  the 
modern  Mardtha  style  and  was  built  about  1830  by  a  chief  of  Bhor. 

Behind  Vithoba's  temple,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  enclosure 
facing  east,  is  a  temple  of  Vithoba's  wife  Rakhumdi,  that  is  Rakhuma-di 
or  Mother  Rakhuma,  the  same  as  Rukmini  the  wife  of  Krishna.  The 
image  is  held  next  in  importance  to  Vithoba.  Rakhumdi's  temple  has 
now  a  shrine,  an  antechamber,  a  hall,  and  a  wooden  outer  hall  or 
sabhdmandap.  It  originally  consisted  of  a  shrine  and  antechamber, 
whose  work  is  later  than  the  sixteenth  century  work  in  Vithoba's 
temple.  The  hall  and  wooden  outer  hall  or  sabhdmandap  are 
modern  additions,  the  hall  being  the  work  of  Chandulal  a  famous 
minister  of  the  Nizam.  The  wooden  sabhdmandap  is  about 
forty  feet  square  and  forty  feet  high,  and  has  a  lamp-pillar  to  the 
north  of  it.  Pour  steps  covered  by  a  porch  lead  up  from  the  outer 
hall  to  the  main  hall  which  rests  on  six  pillars  and  eight  pilasters.  • 
A  door  (6'x3')  in  its  back  wall  leads  to  the  antechamber  with 
four  pilasters  and  four  quarter  pillars  in  the  corners.  In  its 
right  or  north  wall  is  a  recess  used  as  the  bedchamber  of  the 
goddess.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  gate  which  appears  to  be  later  than 
the  temple.  The  gate  leads  to  R^dha's  and  other  small  modern 
shrines  on  the  south.  A  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the  antechamber 
leads  to  the  shrine.     This  is  about  eleven  feet  square,  and  in  its 
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back  wallj  on  a  four  feet  liigli  silver-plated  altar,  has  an  image  of 
Rakhumai  about  three  feet  high  with  a  silver  plated  back  or  pithika 
of  the  same  style  and  ornaments  as  that  which  Vithoba  had  before 
he  was  broken  in  1873.  The  image  of  Rakhumdi  which  is  generally 
dressed  like  a  Mardtha  woman,  is  modern  in  the  Karndtak 
style  and  much  later  than  Vithoba's  image.  In  front  of  the 
altar  is  a  wooden  bar  to  keep  pilgrims  from  crowding.  Close  to  the 
south  of  Rakhum^i's  temple  are  three  small  rooms  with  a  front 
veranda  resting  on  two  rows  each  of  eight  pillars.  The  first  room 
has  an  image  of  Satyabhd,ma  and  the  second  of  Rahi  or  Rddhika. 
The  images  and  the  rooms  are  both  very  modern.  In  the  veranda 
is  a  navagraha  slab  with  figures  of  the  nine  planets.  It  is  an  old 
stone  of  the  Devgiri  Tddav  period  and  seems  to  have  been  brought 
from  some  old  temple.  Close  by  are  two  other  rooms  in  a  veranda 
built  about  1850.  The  second  room  has  two  doors  and  contains 
images  of  Sarya  and  Ganesh.  Close  by,  beyond  a  lane,  are  two 
small  image  rooms  built  by  a  Badva  named  Manba  Raghun^th. 
Further  on  are  two  snake-stones  or  ndgohds. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  original  part  of  Vithoba's  temple 
is  a  temple  of  Lakshmi  in  four  parts,  a  shrine,  an  antechamber, 
a  mandap,  and  a  porch.  The  shrine,  which  is  about  eight  feet 
broad  by  six  deep,  has  on  an  altar  along  its  back  wall  a  white 
marble  image  of  Lakshmi  about  two  feet  high  with  a  brass  back 
or  pithika  in  the  same  style  as  Rakhumai's  back.  The  antechamber 
is  8'  6"  broad  by  7'  deep  and  has  in  front  of  it  a  square  hall  resting 
on  four  pillars,  and  now  partitioned  into  two  rooms.  The  left  room 
has  an  image  of  Annapurna  and  the  right  room  is  empty.  The 
porch  in  front  is  small  and  has  five  steps  leading  to  it.  The  temple 
of  Lakshmi  was  built  about  1830  by  Kavde  merchants  of  Gursdla. 

To  the  south  of  Lakshmi's  temple  is  a  veranda  with  six  arches 
in  the  Moghal  style  and  three  rooms.  The  first  left  arch  has  been 
closed  with  a  wooden  lattice  to  make  an  image-room.  Between  the 
veranda  and  Lakshmi's  room  is  a  wooden  hall  or  mandap  with  a 
tiled  roof  about  foi'ty  feet  high.  This  wooden  hall  and  the 
veranda  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  Bdjirav  the  last  Peshwa 
(1796-1817).  About  fifteen  feet  south-east  of  Lakshmi's  temple  is 
a  small  modern  shrine  of  Vishnu  called  Vyankoba.  It  has  a  spire 
like  a  Musalmdn  dome  with  four  minarets.  Near  the  shrine  is 
Vyankoba's  gate. 

The  staff  of  priests  and  attendants  in  the  great  temple  of 
Vithoba  includes  Badvas,  Pujdris  or  ministrants,  Bendris  or 
hymnists,  Parichdraks  or  bathmen,  Haridds  or  singers,  Dingres  or 
barbers,  Ddnges  or  mace-bearers,  and  Divtes  or  lightmen.  All  are 
Deshasth  Brdhmans,  but  all  do  not  follow  the  same  Veda.  Badvas, 
Pujdris,  Bendris,  Dingres,  and  JDivtes  follow  the  Kdnva  section  ~of 
the  Yajurveda;  Haridds  and  Ddnges  belong  to  the  Mddhyandin 
branch  of  the  Yajurveda,  and  Parichdrahs  are  liigved.is.  There  are 
eighty  families  of  Badvas,  eight  of  Pujdris,  fifteen  of  Bendris, 
eighteen  of  Parichdraks,  twenty-five  of  Haridds,  twenty  of  Dingres, 
three  of  Ddnges,  and  one  of  Divtes.  Except  the  Badvas  the  rest  are 
called  sevddhdris  or  the  servants  of  the.  god  and  have  hereditary 
rights  of  personal  service.     The  Pujaris  or  ministrants  take  the  chief 
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part  ia  the  worship  of  the  god.     They  remove  and  put  on  ornaments, 
flowers,  garlands,  and  sandal  paste,  and  wave  lights  in  front  of  the 
god,  and  are  present  at  all  services  and  light-wavings.     The  Bendri 
or  hymnist  directs  the  worship  and    repeats  hymns  or  mantras  at 
different  stages ;  he  is  present  at  the  morning  and  night  services  but 
seldom  appears  at  the  evening  light- waving.      The  Parichdrak   or 
bathman  brings   in  a  large  silver  dish  the  water  with  which  the 
ministrant  washes  the  god.     He  also  brings  the  lamp  for  waving  at 
the  evening  and  night  services.     The  evening  lamp    called  dhupdrti 
or  iacense  lamp   contains  thin  cotton  wicks  in  bundles  soaked  in 
clarified  butter,  camphor,  frankincense  sticks,  and  holy  ashes  for  the 
sticks  to  stand  in.     The  night  light  or  shejdrti  holds  only  butter- 
soaked  wicks  and  camphor.     The  bathman  is  also  expected   to  hand 
the  lighted  torch  at  the  early  morning  service  known  as  the  kdkaddrti 
or  vdck-waving.     The  Earidds,  or  slave  of  Hari,  sings  a  few  verses 
generally  five  from  which  he  gets  his  name  of  Panchpadi.     The 
verses  are  generally  in  honour  of  the  god  and  are  sung  at  the  morn- 
ing  evening   and    night    services.     At  the   morning  and  evening 
services  the  Haridds  stands  outside  the  antechamber  with  cymbals 
and   sings,    and,   after    waving  the  evening  light  round  the  god, 
accompanies    the  bathman  and    the   maceman    round  the    temple, 
visiting  the  smaller  deities  and  siagiag  while  the  others  wave  the  lights. 
During  the  night  service  he  stands  in  the  sixteen-pillared  chamber 
on  the  slab  known  as  the  stage  slab  or  rangshila  and  siags  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music.     The  Dingre  or  barber  at  the  early  morning 
service  holds  a  mirror  in  front  of  the  god  after  he  has  been  dressed  and 
before  the  light  has  been  waved.     The  Diagre  also  spreads  a  strip  of 
cloth  or  pdidghadi  on  the  way  to  the  bedchamber  at  the  time  of  the 
night  worship.     The'Divte  or  torch-bearer  holds  a  lighted  torch  or 
mashdl  when  the  last  night  ceremony  is   over.     He  stands  with  a 
lighted  brass  or  silver  torch  to  the  left  of  the  antechamber  after  the 
Dingre  has    spread  the   cloth    on  the  floor  up  to  the  bedstead  of  the 
god.    .He   goes  with  the  god's  litter  when  his  sandals  are  carried 
ni   the   torchlight   procession   thrice    a  year   on  the  full-moon   of 
Ashddh   or    June -Jidy,  and  Zariifc  or  October -November,  and  on 
Basra   Night   in   September -October.     The  Ddnge  or  mace-bearer 
stands  with  his  silver  or    gold  plated  mace  outside  the  antechamber 
at  the  morning,  evening,  and  night  services.     He  accompanies  the 
palanquin   at   the   three-yearly    torchlight  processions.     After  the 
evening  light-waving  before  Yithoba  and  the  minor  gods  the  mace- 
bearer  goes  out   and  serves  holy  ashes  to  pilgrims  outside  of  the 
temple  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  while  the  Parichdrak  or  bath- 
man goes  out  and  serves  ashes    and  the  holy-waved  light   among 
pilgrims   in   the   east   of  the  town.     The  Badvds  claim  to  own  the 
temple,  and,  until  within  the  last  few  years  took  no  part  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god.     They  are  the  guardians  of  the  temple  property  and 
of  the  god's  jewels.     Within  the  last  few  years  the  BadvSs  have 
begun  to  wash  the  god's  feet,  wave  a  light,  and  sing  songs  after  the 
sleep -light_ or  shejdrti  has  been  waved. 

The  goddess  Rakhum^i  has  only  one  set  of  priests  known  as 
JJtpdis  of  whom  there  are  about  100  families.  These  priests  have 
all  the  rights  of  personal  service  and  are  of  minor  importance  in 
point  of  wealth  and  influence.     They  are  Rigvedi  Deshasth  Br^h- 
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mans.     They  have  no  connection  with  the  ministrants  or  pujdris 
of  the  goddess.      The  Utpats  as  -well  as  the  Badvas  are  divided 
into  four  sections  Malhars,  ^hamr^js,  Tanbas,  and   Timanchis   who 
intermarry  but  are  considered  to  belong  to  different  family  stocks. 
The  object  of  these  divisions  in  both  cases  is  the  same.      A  death 
or  a  birth  makes  all  the  members  of  the  family  stock  impure  for  ten 
days  and  unfit  to  perform  the  god's  service.     Unless  the  priests  were 
divided  into  different  stocks  the  whole  service  of  the  god  would  be  at 
a  stand.     No  women  singers,  dancers  or  prostitutes,  and  no  ascetic 
monks  are  connected  with  the  temple.  Musicians  and  obhers  paid  by 
the  temple  committee  are  stationed  in  the  drum-room  or  nagdrhhdna 
on  the  upper  floor  of  the  chief  doorway  of  the  temple.      Except  the 
shoemaker  all  the  servants  live  in  the  loft  above  the  main    doorway 
known  as  Namdev's    gate,    and,    although  serving  in   the  temple, 
are  answerable  only  to  the  committee.     The  temple  committee  was 
estabhshed  under  the  PeshwAs.     The  grant  was  originally  intended 
for  keeping    horses  in  connection   with  the   chariot   of   the   god 
Vithoba  and  another   object  of  the  grant  was  the  establishment  of 
the  musicians  and  other  servants  mentioned  above.      The  yearly 
cash  income  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee,  exclusive  of  garden 
land  assessed  at  £1  16s.  (Rs.  18),  is  about  £308   (Rs.  3080).      In 
addition  to  the  maintenance  of  this  establishment  the  committee  has 
other  expenses  the  chief  of  which  is  a  charity  for  feeding  Brdhmans 
of  whom  seven  outsiders  or  strangers  are  fed  daily.     The  committee 
also  provides  oil  for  lamps  in  the   idol  chambers  of  the    god  and 
goddess  and  other  parts  of  the  temple  inhabited  by  ascebics,  and 
for  the  daily  and  holiday  services   of   the  god  and  goddess.      The 
committee  is  appointed  by  the  Collector,  the  members  being  life 
members,  with  no  responsibility  attached  to   their  actions    and   no 
control  over  them. 

The  ordinary  service  of  the  god  takes  place  five  times  every  day 
and  night.  The  service  is  of  two  kinds,  puja  or  worship  in 
the  early  morning  and  drti  or  light-waving  which  is  performed  four 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  temple  work  is  done  by  the 
priests  in  turn.  The  Badvds  as  the  chief  priests  are  the  managers 
and  trustees  of  the  temple.  As  they  are  the  most  numerous  body, 
almost  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  other  priests  and  ministrants,  they 
get  the  chief  share  of  the  offerings.  Except  during  the  three  prin- 
cipal fairs  when  the  month^s  proceeds  are  farmed,  every  night  at 
twelve  they  put  to  auction  and  sell  the  right  to  the  next  day's 
offerings.  Each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  Badvas  gets  a  day  so 
that  they  follow  one  another  in  rotation  and  the  sum  bid  for  the  right 
to  the  offerings  goes  to  the  section  whose  turn  it  is  to  officiate.  Except 
in  the  case  of  paupers  and  disreputable  persons  who  have  to  giv© 
security  the  right  to  the  offerings  is  generally  given  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  oflfering  contractor  or  day-man  called  divaskar  makea 
his  bid  subject  to  the  following  conditions.  He  must  provide  oil  for 
all  the  lamps  in  the  temple  for  that  day  and  night,  the  expense 
being  about  2s.  (Re.  1).  He  pays  4|(i.  (3  as.)  to  the  Brahman 
temple  servant,  who  washes  the  idol  chamber,  washes  the  clothes  of 
the  god,  and  prepares  water  for  the  god's  bath.  He  has  a  right  ta 
all  money  gifts  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  god  which    are  less  than  2s. 
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(Ee.  1).  Every  offering  of  money,  ornaments,  or  clothes  worth 
more  than  a  rupee  goes  to  the  whole  body  of  Badv^s.  For  every 
feet-worship  or  pddyapuja  he  gets  2s.  (Re.  1)  if  ordinary  orna- 
ments are  put  on  the  god  and  more  if  costly  ornaments  are  put 
on.  The  amount  of  the  bid  is  influenced  by  the  number  of  pilgrims 
in  the  town,  the  occurrence  of  a  holiday,  and  any  unusual  inflow  of 
respectable  pilgrims  anxious  to  spend  money  and  perhaps  to  per- 
form a  great  worship  or  mahdpuja.  The  farming  day-priest  or 
divaskar  comes  to  the  temple  at  about  three  in  the  morning,  bathed 
and  dressed  in  a  silk  waistcloth,  carrying  the  key  of  the  door  of 
the  four -pillared  chamber.  Before  he  opens  the  door  the  Bendri 
or  hymnist  as  well  as  the  Pujdri  or  ministrant  and  the  Parichdrak 
or  bath-man  are  all  present  bathed  and  dressed  in  silk.  The  day-man 
and  the  ministrant  stand  with  folded  hands  and  the  ^day-man 
humbly  begs  the  deity  to  awake.  The  day-man  opens  the 
door,  and,  removing  the  eatables  which  were  placed  over-night 
in  the  bed  chamber,  locks  the  bed  chamber  and  offers  the  god 
butter  and  sugarcandy.  The  other  priests  or  sevddhdris,  who 
according  to  their  number  serve  by  daily  or  monthly  turns,  all 
come  in  except  the  Haridds  or  singer  who  stands  in  the  four-pillared 
chamber.  No  unbathed  pilgrim  is  allowed  to  enter  the  god-room. 
Then  comes  the  hdkaddrti  or  waving  the  torch  a  white  muslin  roll  three 
or  four  inches  long.  It  is  dipped  in  clarified  butter,  and  is  brought  by  a 
Badva  and  paid  for  by  one  of  the  pilgrims.  It  is  handed  to  the  Pari- 
chdrak or  bath-man  who  gives  it  to  the  ministrant  while  all  present  sing 
aloud.  The  ministrant  very  slowly  waves  the  torch  in  front  of  Vithoba 
from  the  head  to  the  feet.  Numbers  come  daily  to  see  the  god's  face 
by  the  light  of  the  torch  as  this  is  lucky,  especially  on  the  Hindu  New 
Year's  Day  in  March -April  and  on  Basra  in  September -October, 
when  hundreds  of  people  come.  When  the  singing  and  waving 
are  over,  the. day-priest  hands  the  ministrant  a  silver  cup  with  some 
fresh  butter  or  loni  and  sugarcandy  which  the  ministrant  offers  to  the 
god  and  puts  in  his  mouth.  The  ministrant  again  waves  lighted 
wicks  and  camphor  round  the  god  but -without  singing.  The 
ministrant  takes  off  the  last  night's  garlands  and  washes  the  feet  of 
the  god  first  with  milk  and  then  with  water.  Lighted  frankincense 
sticks  are  waved  in  front  of  the  god,  fruit  or  naivedya  is  offered,  and 
once  more  lights  are  waved  and  songs  are  sung.  The  Bendri  or  hymnist 
recites  some  Vedik  hymns  and  all  the  priests  throw  flowers  on  the  god 
and  shout  Jay  Jay,  Victory  Victory.  The  service  proper  or  puja 
now  begins.  The  Parichdrak  or  bath-man  brings  water  in  a  silver 
dish  and  the  ministrant  unrobes  the  god,  pours  milk,  then  curds, 
then  clarified  butter,  then  honey,  and  then  sugar,  one  after  the 
other  over  the  god,  the  hymnist  reciting  hymns  and  verses.  While 
the  god  is  naked  a  cloth  is  drawn  across  the  door  so  that  no 
outsider  may  see.  While  the  clarified  butter  is  being  poured  over 
the  god  a  lump  of  butter  and  sugarcandy  is  put  in  his  mouth. 
After  the  god  has  been  rubbed  with  sugar  he  is  washed  all  over  with 
water.  Before  he  was  broken  by  the  Shaiv  enthusiast  in  1873  the 
god  was  washed  in  warm  water.  Since  the  left  leg  was  cemented 
cold  water  mixed  with  saffron  has  been  used  instead  of  hot.  Besides 
the  bath  a  stream  of  water  is  poured  over  Vithoba's   head  from  a 
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conoli  shell  while  the  hymnista  and  others  recite  verses  from  the 
Purushasuhta  a  famous  Vedik  hymn.^      After  his  bath  Vithoba  is 
wiped  dry  and  dressed  in  new  clothes  provided  by  the  Badvds,  the  face 
is  wipedandismadeto  shinewith  scented  oil.    Aturban  is  bound  round 
the  god's  headj  sandal  paste  is  rubbed  on  his  brow,  and  flower  garlands 
are  thrown  round  his  neck.    The  barber  or  Dingre  then  holds  a  mirror 
in  front  of  the  god.     The  god's  feet  are  washed  and  rubbed  with 
sandal,  burning  frankincense  sticks  are    waved,  and  sweets  are 
ofifered.    Then  comes  the  second  light- waving.    In  this  waving  called 
ehdrti  either  a  metal  instrument  is  used  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  a  bowl  with  a  lip    on  one  side  where  thin  cotton  wicks  soaked  in 
clarified  butter  are  laid  and  lighted  and  behind  it  a  flat  part  where 
camphor  is  kept   and  lighted  ;  or   another  metal   incense  burner 
called  dhupdrti,   in  which  holy   ashes  from    an  agnihotri  or  fire- 
keeping  Brd.hman   support  incense  sticks.     While  the  priests  and 
pilgrims  sing  songs  the  ministrant  holds  a  fiat  piece  of  wood  on  which 
the  second  burner  is  set,  waves  it,  and  then  takes  the  first  burner 
and  waves    it.     The  incense  burner  or  dhupdrti  is  handed  to  the 
Ddnge  or  mace-bearer,  and  the  lighted  lamp  or  ekdrti  to  the  bath- 
man  who   holds    a  bell  in  his   left  hand.     Then,  along    with   the 
songster  or  Maridds,  the  mace-bearer  and  the  bath-man  go  round 
waving  the  incense  and  the  light  round  all  the  smaller  deities.     This 
ends  the  three  morning  services,  the  two  light-wavings  and  the 
worship  or  puja.     The  bath-men  singers  and  barber  now  leave  and 
the  Badva  and  ministrant  stay  changing  their  silk  waistcloths  for 
linen  ones.  After  the  morning  services,  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
and  a  little   earlier   on  holidays,  comes  the  dressing  or  poshdJch. 
The  ministrant  removes  the  old  sandal  mark,  washes  the  face,  and 
rubs  fresh  sandal-paste  on  the  brow  of  the  idol.     He  takes  away 
the  old  clothes  and  puts  on  new  ones  applying  scented  oil  to  the 
face  with  an  offering   of  food.     On  holidays  costly  ornaments  are 
put  on  and  the  dress,  the  turban  or  crown,  the  waistcloth   and  the 
shouldercloth,  are   all  of   thin   plates    of  gold.       After   the  god  is 
dressed  pilgrims  come  to  take  darshan  or  see  him.     The  visitors 
keep  coming  till  evening  when  a  fresh  dhupdrti  or  incense-waving 
is  held.     The  bath-man  brings  a  ready  filled  incense  burner  and 
waving  lamp  and  the    Badva  brings  a  copper    dish  with  flowers, 
flower  garlands,  nosegays,  sandal  powder,  rice,  and  a  silver  plate  with 
food.  The  ministrant  washes  the  feet  of  the  idol  with  water  brought  by 
the  Badva  in  a  pot,  the  old  sandal  paste  is  removed,  and  fresh  paste 
with  rice  and  sandal  oil  is   applied.      Flower  garlands  are  thrown 
round  the  neck  and  nosegays  are  stuck  in  the  corners  between  the 
hips  and  hands.     Then  with  songs,  generally  sung    by    the   minis- 
trants,   burning    frankincense    and    camphor    lamps     are    waved, 
food  is  offered,  hymns  are  repeated  by  all  the  priests  present,   and 
flowers   are  thrown  over  the  god.    The  incense  and  light  are  carried 
and  waved  round  the  minor  deities  as  in  the  morning.     The  bath- 
man  takes  the  wick-lamp  or  ekdrti  and   ashes  in  a  cloth  and  goes 
round  the  east  of  the  town  putting  ashes  on   pilgrims'    brows   and 
_shewing     them    the    lamp.     The    mace-bearer   takes   ashes     and 
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serves  them  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  town.     The  pilgrims   give 
presents  and  this  like  other  sources  of  revenue  is  farmed  every  year. 
On  ordinary  days  oil-sellers  pour  a  little  oil  in  the  lamp^  some  give  a 
betelnutj  some  an  almondj  white    on   the  elevenths    or   ekddashis 
almost  every  one  to  whom  the  light  is  shewn  gives  a  copper.     The 
last  daily  ceremony  is  the  sleep-lightwaving  or  shejdrti  about  ten 
and  on  holidays  at  twelve.    Almost  all  the  officiating  priests  attend 
this  waving.     The  barber  or  JDingre  sprinkles  a  little  water  on  the 
floor  between  the  throne  and  the  bedchamber  door  and  sweeps  it ; 
the  Badva  comes^  opens  the  bedchamber   door,   arranges   the    bed 
clothes,  lights  a  lamp,  and  sets  near  the  bed  a  cup  of  boiled  sweet  milk, 
some  sweets,  and  at  spittoon.  He  also  briags  water  to  wash  the  god's 
feet.     The  barber,  after  sweeping  the  path  draws  figures  in  white 
and  coloured  powders  on  the  floor,  and,  from  the  throne  to  the  bed- 
chamber, spreads  an  eighteen-inch  broadcloth  covered  with  a  cow's 
and   Krishna's  footprints.     The  mace-bearer,  barber,  and  hymnist 
stand  in  the  antechamber,  the  hymnist  offers  a  Sanskrit  prayer  and 
the    ministrant  washes  the    god's    feet.      Before    the  ministrant 
undresses   the  god  t£e  hymnist  from    the  antechamber  waves  a 
wick  light  or  ekdrti  brought  by  the  bath-man.      The  ministrant 
undresses    the     god,    rubs    sandal   paste    and  rice   on  his  brow, 
puts  on  freshly  washed  clothes  and  folds  a  fresh  turban,  throws 
garlands  round  his  neck  and  puts  a  nosegay    in    his  hands,  with 
songs  waves  the  wick  lamp  and  the  incense  stick,  and  offers  sweets. 
Hymns    and  verses  are  recited  and  flowers  thrown  on  the  god. 
Except  the  two  Badvd,s  all  the  priests  le^ve  the  room.     The  Badvas 
wave  five  lights  one  after  another  round  the  god  singing  songs.  The 
day-priest  or  farmer  washes  the  chamber,  locks  the  door  of  the 
four-pillared  chamber,  and  retires.    Thus  end  the  day's  services  and 
the  one-day  farm  of  the  day-man.     No  ornaments  are  kept  in  the 
temple.    All  are  in  charge  of  Badvds  who  are  responsible  for  them. 

The  god's  special  days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  no-moon  or  twelfth  days  or  the  ominous  conjunctions 
vyatipdt  or  vaidhriti.  On  these  days  after  the  early  morning  disrobing 
and  before  the  five-nectar  bath,  the  god  is  washed  with  scented  oil, 
sweet  scented  powder  or  argaja,  and  milk.  Another  special  day 
is  the  eleventh  or  ejcddashi  on  which  all  Vithoba's  devotees  fast.  On 
lunar  elevenths  the  daily  service  is  as  usual  except  that  the  night 
sweets  have  been  cooked  without  water  and  that  a  wake  is  kept  all 
night  by  the  god  who  does  not  go  to  his  bedroom,  and  till  four  in 
the  morning  the  day  farmer  and  the  ministrant  watch  at  the  door 
of  the  four-pillared  room.  During  the  two  large  June- July  and 
October- November  fairs  except  the  proper  worship  or  puja  in  the 
mornings  all  these  daily  services  are  stopped  and  the  bedchamber 
remains  closed.  The  god  is  supposed  to  be  fatigued,  and  on  the 
wash-worship  or  prakshdl-puja  day,  which  falls  about  ten  days  after 
these  great  fair  days,  most  elaborate  anointing  and  sugar-rubbing 
are  required  to  soothe  the  weary  god.  The  articles  of  food  used  by 
pilgrims  on  fast  days  are  sweets,  milk,  groundnuts,  and  mashed 
dates.  Some  eat  nothing  at  all,  while  others  take  bread,  rice,  and 
vegetables,  which  are  baked  before  being  mixed  with  water. 

The  oldest  thing  in  the  temple  is  the  image,  which  resembles,  aa 
has  been  said,  some  Udayagiri  sculptures  near  Bhilsa  of  the  fourth 
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century,  while  from  the  dress  with  the  waistband  hanging  on  the 
thigh  the  necklace  and  earrings  it  seems  certainly  earlier  than  the 
mediaeval  Rajput  images  of  about  the  ninth  century.  The  dome- 
like headdress  in  particular  resembles  that  of  images  in  the  Bdddmi 
caves  (6th  and  7th  centuries),  but  is  of  a  simpler  and  apparently 
earlier  character.  The  earliest  inscription  in  the  temple  which 
bears  date  8hak  1159  (a.d,  1237)  shows  that  the  image  was  then 
held  in  great  reverence,  and  makes  mention  of  a  Yadav  king  who 
had  subdued  the  country  round  Pandharpur  paying  reverence  to 
the  god.  as  to  a  god  of  great  and  universal  renown.  The  inscription 
alludes  to  the  famous  story  of  Pundlik,^  which  serves  to  show  that 
the  fame  of  the  image  was  even  then  of  long  standing. 

The  earhest  architectural  work  in  the  temple  is  the  Namdev  gate 
which  appears  from  its  style  sculptures  and  pillars  to  be  contem- 
porary with  the  above  inscription  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  It 
resembles  in  its  style  the  Hemddpanti  remains  of  the  Devgiri 
Tddav  period..  Under  the  Devgiri  Yddavs  a  large  and  splendid 
temple  may  have  been  built  here  instead  of  some  old  small  temple 
or  repairs  may  have  been  made  to  an  old  temple  going  to  decay. 
This  temple  seems  to  have  been  broken  down  by  the  Musalmdns  as 
several  of  the  figures  in  the  old  sculptures  are  wilfully  disfigured 
and  from  the  fragments  that  remain  the  work  appears  too  strong 
to  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  time  alone.  This  period  of 
destruction  would  appear  to  be  just  after  the  capture  of  Devgiri  by 
Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325-1351).  The  original  form  of  the  gate 
cannot  be  made  out  as  much  new  work  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
old.  It  looks  much  like  the  gate  of  the  Adhai  Dinka  Jhumpda 
mosque  at  Ajmer  which  has  been  made  from  a  Hindu  temple. 

According  to  local  information  the  image  was  removed  to  various 
places  at  different  times  to  save  it  from  Musalman  sacrilege.  One 
story  which  is  recorded  in  a  famous  abhang  of  Bhanudas  a  devotee 
appears  to  be  historical.  It  is  of  the  time  of  the  great  Vijaynagar 
king  Ram  Raja  (1542-1565)  and  says  that  the  king  took  the  image 
to  Vijaynagar  and  built  for  it  a  temple  and  that  from  Vijaynagar 
the  god  was  brought  by  Bhanudas  in  a  miniature  form  in  a  casket 
to  Pandharpur.  It  is  possible  that  in  those  troubled  times  when 
three  such  mighty  powers  as  Vijaynagar  Bijapur  and  Ahmadnagar 
were  fighting  for  supremacy,  Ram  R^ja  may  have  taken  the  image 
to  Vijaynagar,  while  it  is  equally  probable  that  after  the  great 
Vijaynagar  defeat  at  Talikoti  in  1565  the  devotee  Bhanudas  may 
have  brought  it  back  to  Pandharpur.^ 

The  present  temple  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  probably  when,  under  Shahdji, 
the  Marathd,s  rose  to  power  in  the  Deccan.  But  the  image  does 
not  appear'to  have  remained  undisturbed  during  the  next  century 
of  Bijapur  and  Moghal  supremacy.  One  Pralhdd  Bava  whose  date 
of  death  is  locally  given  as  the  dark  twelfth  of  Mdgh  Shak  1640 
(a.  d.    1718)   is   held    in   great   local   veneration   as   having  often 
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2  At  one  time  to  save  it  from  sacrilege  the  image  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
to  Bh^lavni  village  twelve  miles  west  by  a  Badva  named  BApu  Trimbak ;  once  again 
to  N^rayan-Ohinoholi  village  four  miles  to  the  north-east;  and  a  third  time  to 
Chinoholi-Badvani  a  village  one  mile  north  of  Pandharpur, 
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saved  the  image  during  his  lifetime.  The  exact  dates  are  not 
preserved  but  it  is  probable  that^  during  the  five  years  (1695-l700j 
his  camp  was  at  Brahmapiiri  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Pandhar- 
pur,  Aurangzeb  must  often  have  tried  to  injure  and  desecrate  the 
temple,  when  Pralhad  Bdva  may  have  removed  the  image.  The 
architectural  appearance  of  the  present  temple  and  several  inscrip- 
tions in  it  show  that  it  was  probably  built  about  1610  the  time  of 
Maratha  rise.  At  this  time  the  temple  must  have  consisted  of  the 
Namdev  gate,  a  long  courtyard,  the  chauJchdmb,  antechamber  and 
shrine.  In  1621  the  mandap  was  added  in  front  and  under  the 
Peshwas  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  confusion  of  ascent  and  descent 
the  soldkhdmb  chamber  was  made  and  the  courtyard  joined  with 
the  mandap.  Since  then  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  shape  of  cloisters  and  rooms. 

About  500  yards  east  of  Vithoba's  temple  in  the  bed  of  the  Bhima 
is  Pundlik's  temple  one  of  the  most  favourite  places  of  worship  in 
Pandharpur.  The  temple  (63' X  65')  is  built  entirely  of  masonry  on 
a  wide  plinth  2'  high  and  has  a  brick  and  mortar  spire  covered  with 
cement.  The  temple  has  two  parts,  an  audience  hall  or  sabhdmandap 
and  a  shrine.  The  hall  is  of  solid  masonry  with  a  one  foot  high 
pliath.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  from  north  to  south,  seventeen  from 
east  to  west,  and  twelve  feet  high.  The  flat  heavy  roof  rests  on 
two  stone  pillars  and  four  pilasters.  The  two  pillars,  support  an 
arch  and  form  a  doorway  leading  into  the  audience  hall.  There  are 
two  other  doors  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
hall,  and  two  niches  in  the  west  wall  to  the  north  and  south  of  a 
door  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  shrine.  The  north  niche  has  a 
smooth  quartz  ling  in  a  black  case  or  shdlunkha.  The  south 
niche  is  empty.  The  door  (4'  X  2')  in  the  west  wall  leads  into  the 
shrine  whose  floor  is  nearly  seven  inches  lower  than  the  hall  floor. 
The  shrine,  which  is  eight  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  is  of 
solid  and  heavy  masonry  eight-sided  and  without  windows.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick  and  mortar  spire  in  five  tiers  and  sixty 
feet  high.  The  spire  is  simple  and  weather-worn.  The  topmost 
tier,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  brass  pinnacle,  supports  a  number 
of  smaller  globes  each  tipped  by  a  small  brass  pinnacle.  In  the 
second  tier  are  empty  niches  with  lattice  work.  The  three  lower 
tiers  are  adorned  vdth  designs  of  creepers  and  flowers. 

In  the  inside  of  the  shrine  are  three  niches  one  with  a  box  for 
the  daily  temple  receipts  and  another  with  the  god's  clothes  and  other 
property ;  the  third  is  empty.  In  the  shriue  is  a  stone  ling  set 
in  a  case  or  shdlunkha  (4'  X  2'  3"  X  1')  without  a  pedestal.  The_ 
shdlunkha  and  ling  are  covered  with  a  close-fitting  brass  cover 
and  on  the  ling  is  set  a  hollow  bust  of  the  god.  The  bust  of  the 
god  wears  ear  ornaments  and  a  crown,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  coils 
of  a  five-headed  cobra.  On  either  side  of  the  case  or  shdlunkha 
three  feet  high  brass  figures  of  the  door-keepers  Jaya  and  Vijaya 
stand  on  brass  pedestals.  The  two  figures  stand  with  one  leg 
across  the  other  the  cross-foot  restiug  on  its  toes.  In  their  hands 
are  a  mace  and  a  fly- whisk.  The  daily  worship  is  by '  a  Koli 
ministrant  in  the  early  morning.  It  includes  the  usual  baths 
in  the  five  nectars  or  panchdmrit,  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter, 
honey,    and    sugar,    the    rubbing    with    oil    and     other   fragrant 
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substances,  and  the  offering  of  hel  leaves,  flowers,  and  food.  The 
hollow  bust  or  mask  and  the  brass  covers  of  the  shdlunkha.  and 
ling  are  removed,  the  stone  image  is  worshipped,  and  the  mask 
is  drawn  over  the  stone,  flowers  are  thrown  on  the  mask,  and  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  silk-bordered  waistcloth  and  a  coat.  In  the  evening 
the  ministrant  waves  burning  camphor  and  lights  round  the  mask, 
throws  fresh  flowers  over  it,  and  closes  the  temple.  He  opens  it  next 
morning  at  four,  when  his  first  act  is  to  wave  a  lighted  torch  round 
the  mask.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  a  Brd,hm.an,  who  is  specially 
engaged  for  the  purpose,  brings  a  plateful  of  food  cooked  in  his 
own  house  and  offers  it  to  the  god.  The  only  festival  in  connection 
with  the  temple  is  one  held  for  five  days  on  the  Makdshivrdtra  or 
Great  Night  of  Shiv  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  dark  half 
of  Magh  or  February- March.  During  these  days,  in  addition  to 
the  daily  worship,  the  Koli  community  feed  numbers  of  beggars, 
blind,  deaf,  crippled,  and  otherwise  helpless  people  but  no  Brahmans. 
The  yearly  revenue  from  this  temple  amounts  to  upwards  of  £40 
(Ils.400)  which  is  taken  by  the  Koli  ministrants.  This  is  not  a 
temple  of  a  god.  It  marks  the  spot  where  Pundlik,  a  great  devotee 
of  Vithoba,  spent  the  end  of  his  life  and  died.  Of  his  tomb  no  trace 
remains.  Pundlik  is  said  to  have  been  a  Pandharpur  Brahman,  an 
undutiful  son  who  ill  treated  aged  parents.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  his  parents,  he  once  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares  carrying 
his  old  parents  with  him.  On  the  way  he  halted  at  a  village 
where  lived  Eohidas  a  dutiful,  upright,  and  religious  cobbler. 
Pundlik  went  to  the  cobbler's  to  have  his  shoes  mended,  and  waited 
outside  while  Rohidds  was  attending  his  parents.  While  he  was 
waiting  Pundlik  saw  two  young  and  very  fair  women  sweeping  the 
cobbler's  house.  After  some  time  Rohidds  came  out,  mended 
Pundlik's  shoes,  and  as  he  was  a  pilgrim  charged  him  nothiag  only 
asking  him  as  a  favour  to  offer  a  copper  in  his  name  to,  the  Ganges. 
Pundlik  promised  and  as  he  dropped  the  copper  into  the  Ganges 
a  beautiful  hand  rose  from  the  water.  He  laid  the  copper  in  the 
hand,  and,  in  proof,  took  a  gold  bracelet  from  the  hand  to  show  to 
Rohidas.  On  his  way  Pundlik  visited  Rohidas  and  said  he  had  offered 
the  copper.  Rohidas  called  on  Ganga  and  the  same  hand  came.  It 
had  no  bracelet  and  Pundlik  handed  the  bracelet  to  Rohidds  to  be 
restored.  Next  morning  Pundlik  again  saw  the  two  lovely  women 
sweeping  the  cobbler's  house.  He  asked  them  who  they  were  and 
they  looked  at  him  in  scorn.  He  asked  again  and  they  told  him 
they  were  the  river  goddesses  Ganga  and  Yamuna  serving  the 
dutiful  Rohidas.  Pundlik  remembered  his  own  rudeness  with 
shame.  He  was  a  changed  man  and  grew  so  holy  that  Vithoba 
used  to  come  to  see  him.  One  day  just  as  the  god  came  Pundlik's 
old  parents  called  to  him.  He  was  in  a  strait  between  his  duty 
to  the  god  and  his  duty  to  his  parents.  He  decided  his  parents 
had  the  first  claim  and  asked  the  god  to  wait  and  gave  him  a 
brick  to  stand  on.  This,  they  say,  is  why  in  the  great  temple 
Vithoba  is  shown  standing  on  a  brick.  In  time  PundHk's 
parents  Jd,nudev  and  Muktd,b^i  died.  They  were  buried  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  two  monuments  which  still  exist  were  built  over 
them.  The  monuments  are  in  the  HemMpanti  style  of  heavy 
masonry  with  square  slightly  domed  roofs.  In  each  temple  a  ling  in 
B  123-55 
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a  shdlunkha  set  in  the  floor,  shows  the  spot  of  burial.  In  like  manner 
when  Pundlik  died  and  was  buried,  a  ling  was  set  in  the  tomb,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  same  ling  that  is  now  worshipped.  When  the  Bhiraa 
is  flooded,  the  brass  mask  of  the  ling  and  all  other  movables  are  taken 
from  the  temple  and  set  on  the  river  bank,  but  the  mask  is 
worshipped  as  usual.  Pundlik's  temple  is  one  of  the  chief  shriaes 
included  in  the  pilgrims'  holy  round  or  pradakshina.  His  great 
devotion  to  Yithoba  and  Vithoba's  regard  for  him  have  led  to  the 
coupling  of  the  two  names  in  the  words  Pundlik  Var  De  Hari 
Viththal,  that  is  Pundlik  grant  us  a  boon,  Hari  Viththal.  These  words 
are  always  shouted  by  pilgrims  before  dinner  and  on  other  occasions. 
The  temple  has  no  room  for  Bairagis  or  other  beggars.  During  the 
five  great  days  in  February -March  and  occasionEdly  at  other  times 
the  Kolis  sing  devotional  songs  or  hhajans  at  night.  No  discourses 
or  Purdn  readings  are  ever  held.  To  the  east  of  the  temple  is  a 
small  masonry  pond  (10'  x  10'  x  4')  called  Lohdand  Tirth  with  stone 
steps  all  round.  The  pond  has  a  nich,e  on  each  of  its  four  sides  with 
images  of  Yithoba  and  Rakhumdi  in  one,  and  of  Ganpati,  Garud,  and 
M^ruti  in  the  other  three.  The  pond  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  sin-struck  Pundlik  took  up  his  abode  to  spend  his  days  in 
devotion  and  in  the  service  of  his  parents,  and  where  in  answer  to 
Pundlik's  prayers  Yithoba  came  and  settled.  So  holy  is  the  water 
of  the  pool  that  even  stone  boats  are  said  to  float  in  it.  Pundlik's 
temple  has  been  repaired  and  rebuilt  about  four  times.  The  original 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Chdngdev  a  conteinporary  of  the 
great  Dakshani  Brahman  poet  Dnydneshvar  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  fell  and  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the 
Hemddpanti  style.  About  1550  it  was  again  built  by  one  Halekar 
and  was  restored  in  its  present  form  about  1 850  by  Nandram  a  Poona 
mason.  The  hall  or  sabhdmandap  was  added  in  1878  by  Shridhar 
Krishna  Bhate  a  Pandharpur  banker. 

In  the  river  bed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
Pundlik's  temple,  reached  by  a  low  causeway  of  rough  stones,  is  the 
temple  of  Yishnupad,  notable  for  the  shrdddh  or  funeral  ceremonies 
performed  by  pilgrims.  The  temple  is  on  a  rock  in  the  river  bed 
and  has  a  seven  feet  plinth  open  on  all  sides  and  on  all  sides  faced 
by  flights  of  steps.  It  is  an  open  hall  or  mandap,  thirty-one  feet 
square  and  twelve  feet  high,  built  of  solid  masonry  with  a  flat  roof 
resting  on  sixteen  stone  pillars.  The  level  of  the  river  bed  near  the 
temple  is  so  low  that  when  Pundlik's  temple  is  surrounded  by  water 
the  Yishnupad  temple  is  half  under  water  and  for  almost  three 
months  in  the  year  it  is  entirely  under  water.  The  floor  of  the 
temple  is  paved  with  stone  and  the  sixteen  pillars  support  twenty-four 
arches,  on  which  rests  the  roof.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  a  space 
five  feet  square  is  fenced  off  by  a  masonry  ridge  eight  inches  high. 
In  this  central  square,  which  is  the  shrine  of  the  temple,  are  three 
rocks,  with  the  footprints  of  the  god  Krishna  and  of  a  cow.  The 
god's  footprints  are  ia  two  positions.  In  one  pair  he  is  standing 
on  both  feet,  each  six  inches  long.  The  footmarks  are  hollows  as  if 
the  rock  had  yielded  like  half -dry  mud.  In  the  other  pair  of  foot- 
prints the  god  stands  on  his  left  foot,  with  the  right  foot  crossed 
and  resting  on  the  toes.  In  front  of  these  marks  is  a  cup-shaped 
hoUow  in  the  rock,  which  is  said  to   be    the    cup  out   of   which 
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the  god  ate.  At  each  corner  of  the  square  is  a  cow's  footprint. 
A  small  hollow  ia  front  of  the  second  pair  of  footprints  was  caused 
by  the  point  of  the  god's  staff.  Except  two  piUars  to  the  west  of  the 
square  on  which  images  are  carved  in  relief,  the  pillars  are  plain. 
Of  the  two  carved  pillars  that  in  the  north-west  corner  has  an  image 
of  Krishna  standing  with  the  right  leg  crossed  and  playing  on  a  flute. 
The  south-west  piUar  has  a  standing  Vishnu  with  four  arms  holding 
the  conch,  the  discus,  the  mace,  and  the  lotus.  The  sacred  square 
with  the  footprints  is  considered  as  the  shrine,  and  the  footprints  as 
the  god  Krishna.  The  footpriats  are  worshipped  every  forenoon  by 
an  agent  of  the  Badvd,s,  the  Brdhman  ministrants  of  the  chief  temple 
of  Vithoba.  Pilgrims  perform  funeral  ceremonies  or  shrdddhs  in 
honour  of  their  ancestors  on  this  spot.  The  balls  or  pinds,  that 
stand  for  the  ancestors,  are  set  in  the  holy  square  especially  on  the 
footpriats,  and  are  there  worshipped.  The  pilgrim  pays  the  Badva 
6d.  (4  as.)  for  the  use  of  the  footprints.  After  the  ceremony  the 
balls  are  thrown  iato  the  river  and  the  rock  is  washed  and  worshipped 
by  the  pilgrims.  In  Mdrgshirsh  or  November -December  large 
numbers  attend  this  temple  many  families  coming  to  eat  here, 
those  who  can  afford  it  cooking  their  food  here,  and  the  rest  bringing 
cooked  food.  Some  of  them  feed  Brahmans  and  most  bring  their 
relations  and  friends,  feast,  and  spend  the  day  at  the  temple.  On  the 
first  day  of  Mdrgahirsh  Yithoba's  sandals  are  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Vishnupad,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  with  much  pomp  and 
music,  the  Badvas  carry  Vithoba's  car  to  this  temple.  In  the  evening 
the  sandals  are  brought  back  from  Yishnupad  with  a  grand  torch- 
light procession  and  are  lodged  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  god  Vithoba. 
During  this  month  Vithoba  goes  to  Vishnupad  and  like  Krishna 
feasts  there  with  other  cowherds.  The  Vishnupad  rocks  and  the 
surrounding  rocks  in  the  river  bed  which  bear  footprints  are  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  where  Krishna  and  his  companions  held  a  festive  party 
in  honour  of  the  peace-making  between  Krishna  and  his  queen 
Eukmini.  The  three  blocks  of  rock  now  in  the  sacred  square  were 
formerly  to  the  east  of  the  Vishnupad  temple  where  stands  a  temple 
of  Mdruti.  The  rocks  were  originally  open  to  the  sky.  They  were 
set  in  masonry  in  the  centre  of  a  square  masonry  platform  or  ota  by 
one  Dhd-mangaonkar  a  saint  about  1640.  About  1785,  Chinto  Ndgesh 
a  Badva  removed  them  and  built  the  whole  structure  as  it  now  stands. 
The  yearly  income  of  this  temple  which  is  about  £15  (Rs.  150)  goes 
to  the  Badvds.  Many  rocks  round  this  temple  have  cow  footprints. 
To  the  east  of  the  temple  a  niche  shrine  built  on  the  rock  contains  a 
rough  red  two-feet  high  stone  image  of  Mdruti  which  is  worshipped 
along  with  the  footprints  of  Vishnu.  The  Mdruti  is  said  to  be  as 
old  as  the  footprints  of  Vishnu  which  were  originally  on  the  sam,e 
spot  as  Maruti. 

Trimbakeshvar's  temple  is  in  a  close-peopled  part  of  the  town 
about  200  paces  north  of  the  temple  of  Vithoba  at  the  corner  of  a 
lane  which  leads  to  Rokdoba's  gate.  It  is  surrounded  by  private 
buildings,  in  one  of  which  is  a  Sanskrit  school  maintained  by  the 
Pandharpur  municipality.  A  few  paces  north  of  the  temple  is  a  pool 
of  dirty  water  called  the  hundaltirth  or  earring  pool.  The  temple  is 
in  two  parts  a  hall  and  a  shrine.  The  haU  or  sabhdmandap  (17'  x  11') 
is  of  masonry  and  has  a  flat  stone  roof  resting  on  four  stone  pillars 
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and  eight  pilasters.  The  temple  committee  have  added  a  wooden  haU 
or  sabhdmandap  to  the  east  of  the  masonry  hall  and  a  door  ia  the 
north  wall  of  this  new  wooden  hall  now  leads  to  the  temple.^  In 
the  west  wall  of  the  masonry  hall  a  small  door  (3'  x  1'  9")  opens  on 
the  shrine  a  payed  room  six  feet  square  and  nearly  eight  high  with 
a  latticed  opening  in  the  north  wall  for  light. 

In  the  middle  of  the  shrine  is  a  rough  black  stone  ling  five  inches 
high  in  a  shdlunkha  (2'  4"  x  1'  7"  x  6").  In  the  masonry  hall 
opposite  the  door  which  opens  into  the  shrine  is  a  sitting  figure  of 
the  bull  Nandi  2'  high  and  1'  6"  long  set  on  a  stone  pedestal  four 
inches  high.     The  roof  of  the  shrine  has  no  spire. 

The  god  is  worshipped  twice  a  day.  The  ordinary  morning  worship 
includes  the  five  nectar  baths  and  is  performed  by  an  agent  of  the 
temple  committee.  In  the  evening  the  god  is  simply  washed  with 
water,  the  morning  flowers  are  removed,  and  the  case  is  covered  with 
red  broadcloth.  Over  the  ling  is  set  a  brass  mask  with  a  human 
face,  a  crown  on  the  head,  and  surrounded  by  one  or  two  coils  of  a 
great  cobra  whose  hood  is  spread  shading  the  god.  The  priest 
applies  sandal  paste  to  the  forehead  of  the. god,  ties  flower  garlands 
round  his  neck,  and  waves  a  light  to  the  accompaniment  of  songs. 
A  light  is  kept  bumiug  all  night.  The  temple  great  day  is  Mahd- 
shim-dtra  in  February-March  which  is  celebrated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Amriteshvar  and  Mallik^rjun  Mahadevs'  temples.^ 
At  night  the  bust  of  the  god  is  carried  through  the  town  with  torch- 
lights. 

The  temple  of  Trimbakeshvar  is  believed  to  be  more  than  500  years 
old.  The  spot  where  the  temple  stands  is  said  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
fight  between  Vishnu  and  a  demon.  The  demon  defeated  Vishnu, 
cutting  off  his  arms,  and  Vishnu  only  escaped  through  the  help  of 
Mahddev  who  smote  the  demon  with  his  ear  ornament  or  kundal. 
The  pond  near  which  this  victory  was  gained  came  to  be  called 
Kundaltirth  and  MahMev's  presence  was  commemorated  by  building 
the  temple.  Inside  the  temple  is  a  small  chamber  (6'  x  6'  x  8'  6")  in 
which  the  sandals  of  Narsinh  the  fourth  form  of  Vishnu  are  kept  on 
a  stone  pedestal  1'  6"  high.  To  the  east  of  the  shriae  is  a  masonry 
hall  with  in  its  right  hand  corner  a  rough  stone  image  of  Khandoba 
riding  a  horse,  with  his  wife  Mhalsa  behind  him  and  a  dog  by  his 
side.  The  image  is  worshipped  along  with  Narsinh's  sandals  and 
Trimbakeshvar's  ling  inside. 

About  420  feet  south  of  Datta's  landing  is  Panchmukhi  Mdruti's 
temple,  a  small  brick  and  mortar  room  (5'  X  4').  The  temple  is  on  aplinth 
two  feet  high  and  7'  6"  square.  The  top  of  the  temple  is  domed,  but 
has  no  pinnacle.  It  faces  west  and  is  entered  by  one  door  (5'  6"  x  3') 
in  the  west  wall.  The  image  (6'9"x4']  which  fills  almost  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  small  room  is  cut  in  relief  on  a  large  slab 
and  shows  the  tailed  monkey-god  with  five  heads  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  prostrate  body  of  the  giant  Jambu  Mali  the  chief 
gardener  of  RAvan.  The  monkey  has  two  hands,  the  left  hand  resting 
on  the  waist  and  the  right  hand  held  up.  He  is  thickly  covered  with 
redlead.     The  middle  face  is  larger  than  the  other  four  and  has 


I  The  new  wooden  hall  has  an  upper  storey  in  which  one  of  the  Sanskrit  school 
classes  is  held.  2  See  below  p.  440. 
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copper  moulds  for  eyes.  To  the  right  of  the  image  is  a  wooden 
dumb-bell  the  weapon  of  the  god  also  besmeared  with  redlead.  The 
proprietors  and  priests  of  the  god  are  Baird,gis  who  live  in  the  temple 
yard  and  charge  each  pilgrim  Id.  (ia.)  for  opening  the  temple  and 
showing  the  god.    They  perhaps  make£l  to£14s.(Rs.  10-12)  a  year. 

The  chief  daily  worship  is  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  is 
a  light-waving  with  songs.  Both  are  done  by  the  Bair^gis.  The 
only  holiday  is  on  the  full-moon  of  Chaitra  or  March- April  when  the 
image  is  rubbed  with  redlead  and  oil,  and  after  the  usual  worship  the 
Bairagis  sing  songs  to  the  tambourine.  A  feast  is  given  next  day 
to  all  the  Bairdgis  of  the  town. 

In  a  private  enclosure  on  the  river  bank  close  to  the  Chandrabhdga 
landing  is  a  temple  of  Ganpati  in  two  parts,  a  hall  and  a  shrine. 
Both  are  of  brick  plastered  with  mud  and  both  have  a  flat  mud  roof. 
The  hall  is  twenty-one  feet  long  by  nineteen  feet  wide,  its  roof  resting 
on  twelve  wooden  posts  and  twelve  pilasters.  In  a  niche  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  shrine  is  a  white  marble  Granpati  facing  east  and  one  foot 
high.  The  god  is  represented  squat  with  four  arms,  the  lower  two 
resting  on  his  crossed  thighs.  The  image  is  a  family  god,  and  is 
worshipped  by  the  owners  along  with  their  other  house  gods.  There 
is  the  usual  morning  service  and  a  light-waving  in  the  evening. 
The  only  great  day  is  the  fourth  of  the  bright  half  of  Bhddrapad  or 
August -September  when  a  special  worship  is  performed  with  the 
five  nectar  baths.  There  is  no  regular  reciting  or  reading,  but  often 
during  the  four  rainy  months  wandering  Purdn  readers  are  allowed 
to  read  the  Purdns.  This  temple  was  built  during  the  reign  of  the 
last  Peshwa  Bdjirdv  (1796-1817). 

Near  the  south  end  of  the  town  about  250  paces  south  of 
Panchmukhi  Mdruti  is  the  temple  of  Belicha  Mahadev.  The  temple 
is  in  an  enclosure  the  front  of  which,  now  in  bad  repair,  forms  a  rest 
house  occupied  by  Bairdgis  and  Grdsdvis.  The  temple,  which  is 
built  entirely  of  masonry,  faces  east  and  includes  a  hall  and  a  shrine. 
The  hall  is  about  23'  X  10'  x  12'  and  has  a  flat  roof  resting  on  two 
stone  pillars  and  six  pilasters.  The  floor  is  paved  with  bricks  and 
in  the  middle  is  a  squat  stone  Nandi  1'  6"  high.  To  the  east  of  the 
Nandi  is  a  round  slab  or  rangshila,  and  between  the  Nandi  and  the 
door  of  the  shrine  chamber  is  a  stone  tortoise  buried  almost  level 
with  the  pavement.  A  door  (4' x 2)  leads  to  the  shrine.  To  the 
north  of  the  door  a  stone  represents  the  Sun  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  a  seven-headed  horse  and  to  the  south  of  the  door  is  a  rough  stone 
Ganpati  thickly  coated  with  redlead.  The  shrine  (9'  x  9'  x  9')  has 
a  flat  roof  and  a  cement  floor  about  eight  inches  lower  than  the  hall. 
In  the  shrine  are  nine  niches  the  middle  niche  with  a  small  image  of 
Ganpati.  In  the  middle  of  the  shrine  are  two  cases  or  shdlunkhds 
and  a  Ung.  The  outer  case  is  4'  6"  long  by  3'  vnde  and  8"  high ;  in 
the  inner  case  which  is  smaller  and  of  copper  is  set  a  smooth  white 
quartz  ling  four  inches  high.  The  worship  is  performed  once  in  the 
forenooh  by  a  Brdhman  who  is  paid  by  the  ovmers  of  the  temple. 
The  only  great  day  is  Shivrdtra  in  February- March  when  bathing 
or  ahhishek  water  is  poured  and  one  or  two  Brdhmans  are  fed.  The 
temple  was  buUt  about  1787  by  a.Maratha  noble  Jan^ji  Bdji  Ghdtge 
who  is  said  to  be  buried  in  a  tomb  or  samddh  near  the  south  wall  of 
the  temple  yard. 
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About  1 50  feet  east  of  Vithoba's  temple  in  the  midst  of  an  enclosure 
surrounded  by  private  buildings  and  almost  hidden  from  view  is 
Kdlbhairav' s  temple  entered  by  a  doorway  (5'  x  2' 6")  in  the  south  of 
the  enclosure  which  opens  into  the  thoroughfare  known  as  MahMvdr. 
The  temple  is  built  of  stone  and  mortar  and  has  a  brick  and  mortar 
spire.  It  is  in  two  parts,  an  antechamber  and  a  shrine.  The  ante- 
.  chamber  is  a  square  room  (8'  x  8'  x  10')  built  of  stone  with  a  paved 
floor  and  a  masonry  roof,  resting  on  four  pilasters  one  in  each 
corner.  Two  verandas  or  otds  of  brick  and  mortar  stretch  length- 
wise on  either  end  of  the  shrine  leaving  in  the  north  wall  a  middle 
passage  as  wide  as  the  door  (4'9"  x  1'  9")  which  leads  to  the  shrine. 
The  shrine  (8'  x  8'  x  10'  6")  is  built  of  stone  and  mortar  and  haS'  a 
masonry  roof  slightly  domed  and  resting  on  four  pilasters,  one  in 
each  corner  of  the  shrine.  The  spire  is  eleven  feet  high  and  in  the 
same  style  as  the  spire  of  Ambd,bdi's  temple  .'^  Close  to  the  north 
wall  are  two  stone  pedestals  one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  of  dress- 
ed stone  (3'3"  X  2'  X  3')  and  the  upper  a  slab  (2'  x  2 '  x  6").  On  the 
pedestals  are  standing  images  of  Kalbhairav  and  his  wife  jogeshvari. 
The  image  of  Kdlbhairav  is  two  feet  high  of  blackstone  with  two 
arms,  the  right  holding  a  trident  and  the  left  holding  a  tabor  or  damru. 
The  carving  of  the  image  shows  the  traciags  of  a  waistcloth,  a  crown, 
earrings,  and  garlands  round  the  neck.  Near  its  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  image  and  cut  out  of  the  same  block  is  a  standing  male  figure 
with  folded  hands.  These  are  supposed  to  be  two  of  the  quarter 
regents  or  dikpdls,  the  servants  of  Kdlbhairav.  To  the  left  of 
Kalbhairav  is  the  black  stone  image  of  Jogeshvari  one  foot  high  with 
her  arms  hanging  by  her  sides.  To  the  right  of  the  god  on  an  earthen 
platform  is  a  ling  six  inches  high  in  a  shdlunkha  (3' 6"  x  2'  X  3"). 

The  worship  of  the  god  is  performed  once  every  day  in  the  fore- 
noon by  an  agent  of  the  Badvds  who  farm  the  temple  revenues  every 
year  for  £1  (Rs.  10).  The  worship  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  the  god 
being  served  with  sandal  paste  and  rice,  the  goddess  with  coloured 
powders,  and  both  with  sugarcandy  or  groundnuts.  The  only 
great  day  is  the  Bhairav  Ashtami  the  eighth  of  the  bright  half  of 
Chaitra  or  March-April.  On  this  day  Brdhmans  are  fed  in  honour  of 
the  god  from  a  small  subscription  raised  by  the  neighbours.  Outside 
the  antechamber  is  a  horizontal  stone  slab  2'  6"  long  and  1'  6"  high. 
It  is  engraved  with  the  nine  planets  or  navagrahas  and  is  worshipped 
along  with  Kdlbhairav.  About  300  years  ago  the  site  of  this  temple 
is  said  to  have  been  a  sacred  pool  called  Bhairavtirth,  whose  sides 
were  lined  with  masonry  steps.  On  the  banks  were  four  temples 
of  Kdlbhairav,  Mahddev,  Granpati,  and  Bdnshankari  otherwise 
called  Shdkambhari.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pond  were  corridors  for 
pilgrims  and  a  corridor  still  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
enclosure  in  which  the  door  leading  to  the  present  Kalbhairav 
temple  is  set.^  Under  the  Bijapur  Adil  Shdhis  (1489-1687)  the  stones 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  pond  were  used  in  building  the  fort 
of  Parandain  the  Nizam's  territories  forty-five  miles  north  of  Pandhar- 


'  See  below  p.  442. 

'  The  corridors  have  now  been  turned  into  shops  occupied  by  bankers  and  money- 
lenders, book,  brass,  and  copper  vessel  sellers,  and  oilmen.  They  are  highly  prized 
from  their  nearness  to  Vithoba's  temple. 
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pur.  The  temples  probably  sliared  the  same  fate.  The  whole  area  of 
the  pond  was  sold  by  auction^  filled  in,  and  the  present  temple  of 
Kd,lbhairav  was  built  about  1730  byaBrdhman  surnamed  Konkane. 
So  badly  do  the  stones  fit  that  they  are  probably  stones  left  from  the 
old  BhairaT  pool.  In  this  temple  is  the  image  of  Mahddev  which 
in  former  days  had  a  temple  of  its  own.  Of  the  four  original 
temples  only  that  of  Shdkambhari  remains.  The  Mahd,dev  is  in 
Kdlbhairav's  temple  and  the  Granpati  is  in  a  private  building. 

Outside  the  K^lbhairav  enclosure  in  the  south  wall  of  a  private 
building  in  the  old  Bhairavtirth  is  a  niche  five  feet  high  four  feet 
wide  and  2'  6"  deep  with  an  im.age  of  G-anpati.  The  niche  is  open  and 
faces  south.  Ganpati's  original  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Musal- 
m.ans.^  Close  to  this  niche,  about  ten  paces  across  the  way,is  Vithoba's 
temple.  To  the  south  a  stone  marks  the  grave  of  Chokhamela  the 
celebrated  Mh^r  devotee  of  Vithoba.  Ganpati  is  a  rough  stone 
image  thickly  covered  with  redlead  three  feet  high  and  represents 
the  god  cross-legged  with  four  arms,  the  lower  pair  resting  on  his 
thighs  the  right  upper  arm  bearing  an  elephant's  goad  and  the  left 
upper  arm  carrying  a  hatchet.  To  the  right  of  the  image  a  rough 
block  of  stone  one  foot  high,  1'  6"  broad,  and  5"  thick,  also  covered  with 
redlead,  represents  Ganpati's  wife  Sarasvati.  To  the  right  of  and 
below  the  plinth  of  the  Ganpati  niche  are  one  or  two  stones  with 
carvings  of  gods  and  other  figures.  Every  forenoon  worship  is 
performed  by  an  agent  of  the  Badvas.  On  Ganesh  Chaturthi  or  the 
fourth  of  the  bright  half  of  Bhddrapad  or  August- September  the 
Badvas  rub  the  image  with  redlead  mixed  with  oil.  The  yearly 
income  is  estimated  at  6s.  (Rs.  3). 

Within  a  private  enclosure,  approached  by  a  private  passage  to  the 
east  of  the  Kalbhairav  temple  is  Shakambhari'B  shrine  an  old  ruined 
temple  said  to  be  one  of  the  Bhairav  pool  temples.  It  is  a  square 
room  seven  feet  either  way  and  nine  feet  high  with  a  door  in  the  east 
wall  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide.  Placed  side  by  side  against 
the  west  wall  and  plastered  together  with  cement  are  two  stone 
pedestals  together  about  five  feet  long,  two  feet  high,  and  about  two 
■  feet  wide.  On  these  pedestals  are  set  two  images  of  which  the  one  to 
the  visitor's  right  is  the  original  image  of  the  herb-nourishing  god- 
dess Shakambhari  2'6"  high  sitting  cross-legged  with  four  arms,  the 
right  pair  holding  a  tabor  or  damru  and  a  sword,  and  the  left  upper 
hand  holding  a  trident,  and  the  left  lower  hand  resting  on  her  thigh. 
The  image  which  is  rough  and  old  shows  tracings  of  a  robe  a  crown 
and  some  neck  ornaments.  The  other  image  to  the  right  is  exactly 
alike  but  six  inches  smaller.  It  was  set  up  about  1775  by  one  Angal 
when  he  repaired  the  temple  at  a  cost  of  £500  (Rs.  5000).  The  temple 
spire  which  is  twenty-three  feet  high  is  in  three  tiers  the  lowest  tier  of 
stone  and  the  upper  two  of  brick  and  mortar.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  lowest  tier  are  small  towers  with  image  niches.  The  upper 
tiers  are  star-shaped  and  old-looking  and  have  no  niches  or  images. 
On  the  uppermost  tier  is  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  second  smaller  globe 
and  over  the  globe  a  wooden  pinnacle. 

Every  forenoon  an    agent  of    the  Badvas  worships  the  goddess. 
The  two  great  weeks  are  the  Navratra  and  the  Mahdnavrdtra  being 
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the  first  nine  days  of  the  bright  halves  of  Chaitra  or  March -April 
and  of  A'shvin  or  September-October  when  lights  are  burnt  before 
the  images  and  garlands  are  hung  in  front  of  them.  On  the  Ohaitra 
or  March-April  full-moon  people  who  have  this  goddess  for  their 
family  deity  prepare  a  dinner  in  her  honour  and  bring  her  a  plateful 
with  no  less  than  sixty  kinds  of  cooked  vegetables,  as  Shdkambhari  is 
the  vegetable-nourishing  goddess. 

About  600  feet  east  of  Yithoba's  temple  is  MallikArjun's  temple 
more  important  and  more  largely  visited  than  any  other  Pandharpur 
temple  dedicated  to  MahMev.     Its  popularity  is  due  partly  to  its  age 
and  partly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vithoba's  temple.     The  temple  is 
in  two  parts  a  hall  and  a  shrine.    The  hall  (29'  x  22')  is  of  solid  masonry 
entered  by  two  doors,  a  main  entrance  (7'  X  3'9")  in  the  south  wall  and 
a  side  entrance  (4'9"  x  2'4")  ia  the  east  wall.     Outside  the  side  door  is 
a  masonry  lamp-pUlar  twenty-two  feet  high.     The  hall  has  a  flat  roof 
of  heavy  stone  slabs  resting  on  thirty  stone  pillars.     In  the  west 
wall  are  three  doors  one  at  either  end  leading  to  the  back  of  the 
temple  and  used  for  the  circuit  round  the  god  and  the  third  (5'  x  2'6") 
in  the  middle  leading  to  the  shrine.     To  the  west  of  the  hall  are  two 
chambers  with  no  opening  supposed  to  be  partly  built  in.     In  the 
east  wall  of  the  left  hand  side  chamber  is   a  niche  with  a  rough 
stone  four-armed  figure  of  Ganpati  smeared  with  redlead.     To  the 
right  is  an  open  chamber  (4'9"  x  4'9")  with  a  ling  (2'9"  x  1'8"  x  10") 
of    Someshvar    Mahadev.     The    chamber    has   two   latticed   doors 
(5'3"  X  2'3")  one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  east  wall.     Behind 
the  ling  in  the  west  wall  is  a  niche  with  a  stone  image  of  the  goddess 
BhavSni,  partly  broken  and  disfigured.     Two  niches  in  the  north 
wall   of   the    hall   contain     rough    stone   images    of   Ganpati   and 
Lakshmi  Ndrd.yan.     In  the  Lakshmi  Ndrdyan  niche  is  a  slab  with 
the  figures  of  five  cobras.     This  slab  and  the  image  of  Ganpati  are 
rubbed  with  redlead.     To  the  east  of  the  Someshvar  chamber  is  a 
stone  figure  of  a  seated  Nandi.     Besides  these  several  niches  in  the 
east  and  north  walls  of  the  hall  are  closed  with  shutters.     They 
are   used  for  keeping  the  furniture  of  the  temple.    Facing  the  door 
which  leads  to  the  shrine  is  a  seated  brass  Nandi  on  a  stone  pedestal 
(3'x2'xH").     In  the  centre  of  the  stone   floor  of, the  hall  is   the 
usual  circular  slab  called  rangshiJa  where  visitors  sit  and  sing  verses. 
Two  steps  lead  from  the   hall  to  the  shrine  a  small  room  nine  feet 
square  and   eleven  feet  iigh  with  a  stone-paved  floor.     In  the  back 
or  west  wall  of  the  shrine  is  a  small  latticed  window,  and  just  below 
the  window  is   a  niche  containing  a   tiger-riding  marble  image  of 
Ambabai  one  foot  high  with  four  arms  the  upper  pair  holding  a 
sword    and  the  top-lock    of     a  giant,    the    lower    pair    holdiag 
a  tabor  and  the  tail"  of  a  tiger.     Several  niches  in  the  walls  hold 
lamps  and  the  cast-ofF  ofierings  of  the  god  and  in  the  south  wall 
is  a  masonry   water  cistern.     In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  ling 
of    Mallikdrjun    2'  4"    high    set    in    a   shdlunkha   12'   6"   round. 
The  whole   is  of  black  stone  smooth  and  weU  polished.     Over  the 
shrine  is  a  fair  brick  and  mortar  spire  in  three  tiers  about  forty- 
two   feet   high.     The    lowest   tier   has   niches  with  figures   repre- 
senting  the   ten   forms    of    Vishnu;    the   middle    tier  has    niches 
with  images  of  Mahadev  Ganpati  and  other  gods ;  the  figures  in  the 
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topmost  tier  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  but  tbey  are  probably  of 
saints.  The  pinnacle  is  of  brass  mounted  on  two  globes  one  above 
the  other.  The  regular  service  of  the  god  takes  place  twice  a  day. 
The  worshipper  is  an  unlettered  Jangam  or  Lingd,yat  priest  who  is  not 
paid  for  his  services.  In  the  morning  the  Jangam  conies  about  eight 
or  nine  and  removes  the  covering  of  the  god  and  the  last  day's 
flowers.  Before  the  Jangam  comes  the  image  is  free  for  private 
worship  and  many  Brdhmans  and  others  thus  worship  the  god  especial- 
ly during  the  four  rainy  months  (June -September)  and  on  Monday 
the  favourite  day  of  Shiv.  The  Jangam's  worship  consists  of  washing 
the  ling,  wiping  it  dry,  applying  sandal-paste,  throwing  flowers  and 
Mg\.&  marmelos  or  hel  leaves,  waving  a  light  or  lighted  camphor  and 
frankincense,  and  offering  food.  Both  before  and  after  the  Jangam's 
worship  people  come  to  worship  the  god  and  make  their  offerings  of 
food.  The  offerings  are  taken  by  the  Koli  in  attendance.  The 
evening  service  takes  place  at  seven  and  consists  of  removing  the 
flowers,  washing  the  ling,  and  repeating  the  other  parts  of  the 
morning  service  except  that  more  flowers  are  thrown  over  the  god, 
more  lamps  are  lighted  and  kept  burning  throughout  the  night,  and 
the  ling  is  dressed  in  a  red  broadcloth  cover ;  the  food  offering  is 
richer  consisting  of  milk  sugar  and  raisins,  and  not  of  cooked  food. 
The  waving  of  a  light  or  drti  is  accompanied  by  more  songs  than  in 
the  morning  and  more  drum-beating  and  bell-ringiag.  After  the 
cover  is  put  on  the  god  no  more  worship  is  allowed  for  the  night. 

The  holidays  of  this  temple  are  :  Shivratra  in  February -March, 
Dashahdr  in  June -July,  the  month  of  Chaitra  or  March -April,  and 
the  month  from  Ashvin  full-moon  to  Kdrtik  full-moon  that  is 
October -November.  The  Shivrdtra  holidays,  which  are  the  most 
important,  last  for  nearly  a  week  from  the  twelfth  of  the  dark  half 
of  Mdgh  or  February -March  to  the  fifth  of  the  bright  half  of 
Phdlgun  or  February-March.  All  these  days  there  is  a  continual 
water-pouring  or  ahhisheh  over  the  ling  while  Brahmans  recite 
hymns.  Purdns  are  read  by  day  and  Icathds  are  held  at  night.  The 
temple  is  well  lighted  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  Phdlgun  the  last  day 
of  the  festival  the  sandals  of  the  god  are  carried  in  a  palanquin  in  a 
torch-light  procession  with  much  pomp  and  music.  For  five  days 
after  the  Shivrdtra  numbers  of  Brdhmans  are  fed ;  and  every 
evening  Brdhmans  are  asked  to  recite  Vedic  hymns  for  two  or  three 
hours.  The  Dashahdr  festival  lasts  over  the  first  ten  days  of  JyesMh 
or  June -July.  Duriag  these  days  the  worship  consists  of  the  usual 
daily  water-pourings  or  abhisheks  and  BrAhman  feedings.  During 
the  whole  month  of  Chaitra  or  March- April,  during  the  evening 
service,  the  ling  is  thickly  coated  with  sandal-paste,  put  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  the  outlines  of  a  human  face.  No  cloth  is  put  on 
during  this  month.  The  sandal-paste  is  said  to  be  intended  to  cool 
the  god  as  Chaitra  is  a  hot  month.  During  the  month  lasting  from 
the  full-moon  of  Ashvin  or  September -October  to  the  full-moon  of 
Kdrtik  or  October-November  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  services 
of  the  god,  but  every  night  the  temple  inside  and  out  is  lighted  in 
honour  of  the  Divdli  hoMdays.  The  gains  of  the  temple  go  to  Eolis 
who  farm  them  every  month-.  The  yearly  income,  including  the  food 
which  is  offered  to  the  god,  amounts  to  about  £10  (Rs.  100).    Besides 
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this  the  temple  enjoys  a  permanent  income  of  £15  (Rs.  150)  being 
the  rent  of  about  six  shops  to  the  south  of  the  temple.  No  Bairagis 
or  mendicants  stop  in  the  temple  ;  but  the  Kolis  who  take  the 
contract  stay  throughout  the  year  on  the  temple  premises.  Purdn 
readings  are  held  throughout  the  year.  The  Bhagvat  Purdn  is  read 
in  the  monsoon  forenoons,  and  the  Ramayan  for  eight  months  on  the 
fair  weather  afternoons.  Sometimes  duriag  the  fair  season  the 
Mahdbhdrat  is  also  read  in  the  evenings  in  front  of  the  temple  but 
none  of  these  Puraniks  are  paid  by  the  temple.  They  are  paid  and 
often  handsomely  by  their  audience  of  whom  widows  form  a  large 
part.  The  temple  was  originally  limited  to  the  shrine  and  is 
supposed  to  be  very  old.  It  is  said  to  have  been  repaired  and 
improved  by  one  Narhar  a  Lingayat  goldsmith  and  a  devotee  of 
Mahddev.  Additions  were  made  about  1820  and  the  spire  was  built 
in  1854. 

In  the  north  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhima,  about 
300  yards  east  of    Vyas's  temple  lies  Ambabdi's  temple  an  isolated 
building  shaded  by  nim,  pipal,    nandruh,  and  babhul  trees.     The 
temple  faces  east  and  is  divided  into  an  antechamber  and  a  shrine. 
In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  hollow  altar  or  hund  of  brick  and  mortar 
five  feet  square  and  6^  feet  deep.     The  altar  is  only  used  once  a  year 
on  the  eighth  o£the  bright  half  of.  Ashvin  or  September -October  on 
which  night  a  large  sacrificial  fire  is  lighted,  and  flesh  is  offered  to 
it.     On  either  side  and  to  the  east  of  this  altar  is  a   lamp-pillar  a£ 
brick  and  mortar  ten  feet  high  with  small  projecting  steps  all  round 
to  enable  the  lighter  to  go  to  the  top  where  an  iron  pan  containing 
cotton  seed  dipped  in  oil  is  lighted  on  great  days.     To  the  east  of  the 
lamp-pillar  a  flat  roofed  brick  and  mortar  shed  opens  to  the  west. 
The  shed  (13'  X  1 0'  6"  x  7')  has  a  three-feet  plinth  and  forms  the  base 
of  an  unfinished  drum-house  or  nagdrhhdna.  The  antechamber  (10'  x  11' 
6"  X  7')  is  of  brick  and  mortar  and  has  a  flat  roof  coated  with  cement. 
It  has  no  windows  and  opens  to  the  east,  and  in  the  west  wall  has  a  door 
(4'  X  2')  leading  to  the  shrine  which  is  on  a  3'  6"  higher  level.     The 
ehrine  is  seven  feet  square  with  a  slightly  domed  solid  masonry  roof 
seven  feet  high  and  surrounded  by   a  star-shaped   spire  of  brick  and 
mortar  ten  feet  high.     Over  the  spire  are  two  globes  one  above  the 
other,  the  upper  globe  smaller  and  surmounted  by  a  wooden  pianacle. 
The  shrine  has  no  windows,  but  niches  in  the  north  and  south  walls  on 
a  level  with  its  earthen  floor.     In  a  third  and  larger  niche   (3'  6"  x 
2'  3"  X  1'  7"),  on  a  level  with  which  is  a  pedestal  of  dressed  stone  2| 
feet  long  1|  feet  wide  and  1^  feet   high   and  partly  projecting  out 
•of  it,  is  a  polished  black  stone  image  of  a  standing  Ambd,bdi  2'  8" 
high.     The  image  has  eight  arms,  the  right  arms  holding  ia  order 
from  top  to  bottom  a  long  sword,  an  arrow,  the  tail  of  a  buffalo  and  a 
spear,  the  left  arms  holding  in  the  same  order  a  shield,  a  tabor,  a  bow, 
and  the  toplock  of  the  giant  Mahishasur.     The  giant  and  the  buffalo 
are    shown  at  the  feet   of  the  goddess,  the  giant  being   dragged  by 
the  topknot  out  of  the  severed  neck  of  the  buffalo  which  lies  prostrate, 
his  head  on  one  side.    The  tracery  on  the  image  shows  a  crown  on  the 
head,  earrings,  a  few  garlands  round  the  neck,  and  a  robe  worn  round 
the  waist.     In  front  of  the  goddess  are  a  pair  of  stone  sandals.     The 
ordinary  service  of  the  goddess  is  performed  once  in  the  forenoon  by 
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an  agent  of  tlie  Badvds.  The  worship  consists  of  unclothing  the  image, 
washing  it,  wiping  it,  applying  redpowder  to  its  forehead,  sprinkling 
turmeric  powder,  strewing  flowers,  and  throwing  a  garland  of  flowers 
round  its  neck,  waving  a  light,  and  offering  as  food  some  ground- 
nuts or  sugar  or  molasses,  and  wrapping  a  robe  round  the  image. 
On  Tuesdaj's  Fridays  and  full-moon  days  ia  addition  to  the  morning 
service  the  yearly  lessee  of  the  temple  proceeds  comes  at  noon, 
dresses  the  image  in  a  holiday  robe,  decks  it  with  a  paper  crown 
coated  with  tinsel,  and  puts  round  its  neck  one  or  two  strings  of 
glass  beads  and  a  string  of  cowrie  shells.  On  ^  the  afternoons  of 
these  days  low  class  women  of  easy  virtue  called  Arddhnis  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  goddess,  visit  the  temple,  and  offer  a 
betelnut  or  a  copper  to  the  image.  The  chief  holidays  are  the  Navrdtra 
or  the  first  nine  days  of  Ashvin  or  September -October.  On  the 
first  of  these  nine  days  the  Brdhmans  perform  a  special  service.  The 
clothes  are  removed,  the  image  is  rubbed  with  scented  oil  and  a  mixture 
of  the  five  nectars  mUk,  curds,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  and  honey, 
and  washed  copiously  with  water.  Then  after  the  usual  offerings 
of  turmeric  and  redpowder,  and  wearing  of  flower  garlands,  strings 
or  cowries,  glass  beads,  and  a  paper  crown,  the  image  is  wrapped 
in  a  holiday  robe,  lights  are  waved  with  songs  and  cooked  rice 
a"nd  wheat  bread  are  offered.  After  this  day  the  regular  service 
is  stopped  and  no  washing  takes  place.  The  face  only  of  the 
image  is  wiped  with  a  wet  rag,  fresh  turmeric  and  redpowders 
are  applied,  and  the  old  flowers  are  replaced  by  fresh  flowers. 
Cooked  food  is  offered  and  the  usual  light-waving  takes  place.  No 
portion  of  the  clothes  or  dress  is  disturbed  for  the  next  eight  days. 
Two  oil  lamps  are  kept  burning  day  and  night.  On  the  first  day,  on 
the  floor  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  image,  a  small  earthen  bed  or 
plot  is  raised  and  a  quantity  of  garden  wheat  is  sown  in  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bed  is  set  an  Barthen  pot  filled  with  water,  its  mouth  is 
blocked  by  betel  leaves  arranged  in  a  cone,  and  over  the  cone  is  set  a 
half -dry  cocoa-kernel.  On  the  kernel  is  placed  a  small  brass  plate, 
and  over  the  plate  a  betelnut  which  is  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
with  offerings  of  turmeric  and  redpowder.  Over  the  wheat-plot  a 
square  bamboo  frame  or  mandap  is  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and,  from 
the  sides  of  this  frame,  garlands  of  flowers  fall  to  the  wheat-bed,  one 
garland  being  added  every  day.  All  this  is  done  by  the  worshipping 
priest,  the  materials  except  the  food  being  supplied  by  the  lessee. 
After  the  first  day  the  betelnut  is  worshipped  only  by  offerings  of 
powders  and  of  flowers  and  food,  but  it  is  not  moved.  During  the 
nine  days  many  visitors  go  to  the  temple  to  have  a  sight  or  darshan 
of  the  goddess.  Some  tie  a  string  of  small  fried  wheat-flour  cakes  to 
the  bamboo  frame  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  and  some  make  any  or  all 
of  the  following  offerings,  oil,  salt  crystals,  flour,  rice,  and  turmeric 
and  redpowder.  For  each  of  these  offerings  a  separate  dish  is  placed 
in  the  antechamber,  and  each  visitor  adds  his  share  to  them.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Aradhni  devotees  come  by  dozens  and  each  waves 
round  the  goddess  her  lighted  torch  or  pot  which  is  said  to  be  a 
special  feature  of  the  devotees  of  the  goddess  and  which  is  worshipped 
and  respected  as  much  as  the  goddess  herself.  While  waving  the 
torch  they  sing  songs  and  return  home  singing  songs  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  all  the  way. 
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Brahmans,  whose  family  deity  is  Ambabai,  visit  the  temple  for 
darshan  during  these  nine  days.  On  the  eighth  day  at  about  midnight 
all  the  people  whose  family  deity  is  Ambdbai  repair  to  the  temple  in 
thousands.  One  of  the  BadvAs  worships  the  goddess,  offeriag 
turmeric  and  redpowder  and  waves  a  light  accompanied  by  songs. 
He  comes  out  to  the  hollow  altar  or  hund.  Into  this  an  hour  or  so 
before  midnight  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  is  thrown  and  a  fire  is  Ht. 
This  is  consecrated  as  the  sacrificial  fire,  which,  after  his  return  from 
the  temple,  the  Badva  worships  by  offering  turmeric  and  redpowder 
and  then  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  temple  again  wavas  a 
light  and  all  the  visitors  sing  songs  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  After 
this  the  Badva  throws  into  the  fire  either  a  cocoanut  or  a  pumpkin, 
and  after  that  the  lessee  brings  a  tender  kid  or  young  goat 
worshipped  beforehand  at  home,  and  throws  it  alive  into  the  blazing 
fire.  Others  who  have  vows  to  discharge  follow  and  throw  their  kids. 
All  this  while  the  Aradhnis  with  their  lighted  torches  stand  round 
the  fire  and  sing  songs  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  On  the  tenth  day 
the  goddess  is  worshipped  as  on  the  first  day,  anointed,  and  washed,  and 
the  flower  garlands  hanging  from  the  bamboo  frame  are  thrown  on  the 
frame.  Next  day  which  is  Dasra  or  the  limit-crossing  and  weapon- 
worshipj)ing  day,  the  earthen  pot  is  lifted,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Aradhnis  with  lighted  torches,  and  with  them  it  is  believed  the 
goddess,  go  out  of  the  town  to  cross  the  boundary.  On  their  return 
they  go  to  the  temple  and  wave  their  torches  singing  songs.  From 
the  eleventh  to  the  full-moon  day  the  goddess  is  not  worshipped  or 
disturbed  as  she  is  supposed  to  be  sleeping  and  resting  after  her  nine 
days  of  turmoil.  On  the  full-moon  day  the  ordinary  worship  of  the 
goddess  is  resumed.  In  the  evening  a  bower  is  raised  in  front  of  the 
goddess,  and  in  this  bower  are  entwined  betel-leaves  folded  like  quills. 
Lamps  are  lighted  all  round  the  temple ;  and  the  usual  worship  takes 
place  in  the  evening  instead  of  in  the  morning.  For  food  boiled 
sweetened  milk  is  offered ;  and  lighted  lamps  are  waved  with  songs. 
At  night  people  assemble  and  spend  the  night  as  a  wake  playing  and 
singing  devotional  songs  or  hhajans. 

The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by  one  Sidu  KoK 
whose  date  is  not  known.  But  as  the  proceeds  of  the  temple  were 
tempting,  the  BadviCs  took  it  from  the  hands  of  the  KoHs,  set  up  the 
pair  of  sandals  and  claimed  the  temple  revenues.  Since  then  about 
1854  the  temple  has  been  rebxiilt  by  a  dancing  girl  named  Limba  at  a 
cost  of  £160  (Rs.  1600).  The  temple  proceeds  are  farmed  every  year 
for  £5  to  £7  10s.  (Rs.  50-75)  the  estimated  yearly  income  being  about 
£10(Rs.lOO). 

Rdmchandra's  temple  lies  close  to  Holkar's  mansion  on  the  river 
bank  to  the  north  of  the  Mahadvar  landing.  It  is  strongly  built 
of  dressed  stone  and  mortar  and  raised  on  a  plinth  six  feet  high. 
The  temple  is  held  in  great  veneration  both  on  account  of  its  position 
and  of  its  builder  the  famous  Ahalyabai  Holkar  (1735  - 1795). 
The  temple  consists  of  two  halls  or  sabhdmandapa  and  a  shrine. 
The  first  or  east  sabhdmandap  is  a  large  haU  (60'  x  28')  the  roof 
resting  on  eighteen  wooden  posts  arranged  in  a  double  row ;  the 
ceiUng  is  boarded  and  has  a  flat  roof  plastered  with  mortar.  The 
hall  is  well  lighted  by  eleven  windows  and  four  latticed  windows. 
At  the   east  end  of  the   haU    is  a  small  temple   (6'x4')  of   solid 
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masonry  with  a  blackstone  Md,niti  2'  6"  high  standing  with  folded 
arms  and  facing  the  image  of  Ram  in  the  shrine.  This  small  temple 
has  whitewashed  walls  and  a  stone-paved  floor.  To  the  north  of 
Mdruti's  temple  is  a  ling  on  a  small  platform  of  dressed  stones  2' 
high,  and  facing  the  ling  is  a  stone  ITandi.  In  the  back  or  east 
wall  of  Mdruti's  temple  on  the  outside  is  a  niche  with  a  foot  high 
image  of  Granpati  covered  with  redlead.  At  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  hall  is  a  small  store  room.  A  broad  open  passage  with,  at 
its  north  and  south  ends,  the  two  chief  gateways  leading  to  the 
river  bed  and  to  the  MahAdvar  landing  road  leads  by  a  doorway  in 
the  west  to  a  low  passage  (7'x6').  This  low  passage  opens  into 
a  small  square  court  (6'x6')  and  the  court  leads  into  the  second 
hall  or  sabhdmandap  usually  called  the  stone  hall  to  distiaguish  it 
from  the  first  which  is  called  the  wooden  hall.  Above  the  low 
passage  is  a  loft  and  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  open  square 
court  are  low-roofed  rooms  with  lofts.  These  three  lofts  have  the 
same  roofs  and  open  into  one  another.  They  are  intended  to  be 
used  as  drum-rooms  or  nagdrkhcmds  for  the  temple  musicians.  The 
square  court  is  open  to  the  sky  and  serves  as  a  shaft  to  let  light  and 
air  into  the  hall.  The  stone  sabhdmandap  is  a  hall  (40'  x  18') 
entirely  built  of  dressed  stone  and  mortar  with  an  arched  stone  roof 
plastered  with  mortar.  The  roof  is  pierced  by  four  openings  to 
admit  light.  The  hall  has  a  latticed  window  in  the  south  wall  and 
a  door  in  the  north  wall  opening  into  Holkar's  mansion.  In  the 
middle  of  the  hall  a  bell  hangs  by  a  strong  chaia  from  a  cross  beam. 
In  the  south  wall  a  niche  contains  a  rough  standing  black  stone 
image  of  Dattatraya  with  six  hands  and  about  a  foot  high.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  stone  hall  four  steps  lead  four  feet  up  to  the  shrine 
a  room  sixteen  feet  square  with  in  front  a  big  arch  and  latticed  doors 
or  shutters.  Each  door  consists  of  two  pieces  hinged  together,  so 
that,  except  on  special  occasions,  only  a  small  doorway  is  kept  open, 
and  this  small  doorway  again  is  guarded  by  a  six  feet  long  brass 
plated  wooden  bar  fixed  horizontally.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
shrine,  on  an  irregular  brass  plated  black  stone  throne  (7'  X  3'  X  2'  3"), 
are  standing  plain  white  marble  images  of  Ram  (2'  8")  Lakshman 
(2'  10'')  and  Sita  (2'  5"),  B,i.m.  in  the  middle,  Lakshman  on  the 
right,  and  Sita,  on  the  left.  Edm's  right  hand  which  rests  on  his 
right  hip  holds  a  marble  arrow  and  the  left  hand  grasps  a  marble 
bow.  Lakshman's  image  is  of  a  slightly  darker  hue  and  like 
R^m's  holds  a  bow.  Sita  stands  with  folded  hands.  All  the 
images  are  dressed,  Rdm  and  Lakshman  wearing  turbans  waist- 
cloths  and  coats,  and  Sita  a  robe  and  bodice.  On  the  same  throne 
with  the  images,  on  a  small  projection,  to  the  left,  is  set  a  white 
marble  female  figure  (1'  7")  intended  to  represent  Ahalyabdi 
Holkar  (1735-1795)  the  famous  temple-building  princess  of  Indor 
who  built  this  temple.^  Ahalydbai  is  seated  and  has  plain  features. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe  and  holds  a  ling  in  her  left  hand 
on  which  her  right  hand  drops  a  bel  leaf.  These  four  images 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Upper  India.     In  addition  to 
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these  and  on  the  same  throne  are  a  pair  of  small  brass  sandals  or- 
pddukds,  brass  images  of  Vithoba,  Rakhumai,  Krishna,  Q-anpati,  and 
Vyankoba,  an  arrow,  and  a  shdligrdm  or  bored  stone.  The  throne 
has  a  wooden  post  at  each  corner  and  over  these  on  the  three 
sides  are  wooden  arches.  The  whole  frame  work  as  well  as 
the  arches  is  plated  with  brass.  At  the  south  end  of  the  shrine 
on  a  square  stone  are  smooth  black  stone  images  of  Garud  (2'  4") 
and  MAruti  (1'  6").  At  the  north  end  is  a  ling  whose  case  or 
shdlunkha  is  placed  on  the  floor.  The  ceiling  of  the  shrine  is 
boarded.  In  the  shrine  behind  and  on  each  side  of  the  throne 
a  way  is  left  for  the  holy  circuit  or  pradakshina.  Behind  the  shrine 
a  small  room  opens  into  a  kitchen,  so  that  the  food  offering  may 
be  brought  direct  without  running  the  risk  of  a  stranger's  touch. 
Outside,  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  shrine,  two  passages  open 
into  an  alley  communicating  with  the  public  road ;  so  that  people 
not  desirous  of  entering  the  shrine  may  make  their  obeisance  at 
the  door  and  make  their  holy  circuit  or  pradakshina  entering  the 
alley  and  passing  through  the  northern  passage  in  front  of  the 
shrine  and  back  through  the  south  passage  out  into  the  alley  again. 
Over  the  shrine  is  a  weather-beaten  spire  star-shaped  but  plain  and 
buQt  of  brick  and  mortar  with  a  wooden  pinnacle.  It  is  in  two  tiers 
twenty  feet  high,  and,  except  a  Md,ruti  in  a  niche  in  the  upper  tier, 
has  no  figures. 

The  temple  has  two  daily  services.  The  morning  service  is 
between  six  and  seven.  It  consists  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  images, 
wiping  their  faces  with  a  wet  cloth,  applying  sandal-paste  to  the 
male  and  redpowder  to  the  female  images,  putting  garlands  of 
flowers  round  their  necks,  and  laying  loose  flowers  and  tulsi  leaves 
at  their  feet.  A  light  is  waved  with  burning  incense  and  camphor ; 
and,  with  the  oflering  of  food,  the  service  closes,  "While  waving  the 
light,  the  priest  and  others  present  sing  songs  in  honour  of 
Rd,m.  The  evening  service  is  shorter  than  the  morning  service  and 
is  held  between  seven  and  eight.  The  faces  of  the  images  are  wiped 
with  a  wet  cloth,  fresh  sandal-paste  or  redpowder  is  applied;  a 
light  with  burning  camphor  is  waved,  and  sweetened  milk  is  offered 
while  the  priest  and  the  people  present  sing  songs.  Once  a  fortnight 
on  the  elevenths  or  ekddashis  the  worship  is  elaborate.  The 
clothes  are  removed  and  the  images  are  rubbed  with  sugar 
and  pieces  of  lemon  and  bathed.  The  images  are  then  rubbed 
with  a  mixture  of  the  five  nectars,  cow's  milk,  curds,  clarified 
butter,  sugar,  and  honey,  and  are  again  washed  with  water ;  new 
suits  of  clothes  are  put  on,  sandal-paste  or  redpowder  is  applied  to 
their  foreheads,  garlands  of  flowers  are  thrown  round  their  necks, 
and  nosegays  are  fix:ed  in  the  turbans  of  the  gods.  Sweetmeats, 
milk,  plantains,  and  other  fruit  are  offered.  As  usual,  lights,  burning 
incense,  and  camphor  are  waved  and  songs  are  sung.  The 
holidays  in  connection  with  this  temple  are  the  Ramnavmi  which 
lasts  for  nine  days  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  of  Ohaitra  or  March- 
April  ;  and  Hanumanjayanti  which  falls  on  the  following  full-moon. 
During  the  nine  Rdmnavmi  days  the  images  are  daily  bathed  and 
rubbed  with  the  five  nectars,  Sanskrit  hymns  and  verses  are  recited,- 
and  the  worship  is  much  Kke  that  on  the  elevenths.     The  special 
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features  are  that  the  offering  consists  of  ordinary  food  and  not  of 
sweets,  the  images  are  clothed  in  new  and  costly  dresses  with  orna- 
ments, and  Ram's  turban  is  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  parrot,  a  sparrow, 
or  a  peacock.  Every  evening  during  these  days  story-tellers  or 
katheharis  discourse  for  one  or  two  hours  on  Puranic  legends,  or 
kathds  are  held  with  music  and  singing.  On  the  ninth  day  which  is 
kept  as  a  fast  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  R^m,  the  discourse  takes 
place  about  noon  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  hour  of  Rd,m's  birth. 
The  subject  on  this  day  is  the  legend  of  Ram's  birth,  and,  as  the  hour 
draws  near,  while  the  kathekari  is  telling  the  story  of  the  birth,  a 
cradle  is  brought,  a  cocoanut  covered  with  cloth  is  laid  in  it,  and  the 
cradle  is  rocked,  the  kathekari  singing  songs  about  the  birth  of  Ram. 
A  mixture  of  dry  powdered  ginger,  sugar,  and  grated  cocoa-kernel  is 
distributed  among  the  assembled  people.  In  the  evening  learned 
Brdhmans  are  called  to  recite  Yedic  hymns  and  are  treated  with 
some  sweets  and  a  cash  gift  of  3d.  (2  as.).  Next  day  about  200 
Brahmans  are  feasted,  and  the  holiday  preparation  on  that  day 
consists  of  gram  cakes.  Each  Brahman  receives  a  copper  and  a  packet 
of  betel  leaves.  In  the  evening  Ram's  sandals  are  carried  in  a 
palanquin  in  a  torchlight  procession  round  the  town.  Musicians 
accompany  and  fireworks  are  let  off.  The  procession  goes  the  usual 
holy  round  or  praclakshina  and  returns  at  midnight.  The  Hanumdn- 
jayanti  festival  takes  place  four  days  later  on  the  full-moon  of 
Ghaitra  on  which  day  at  sunrise  Hanumd,n  or  Maruti  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born.  A  kathekari  gives  a  sermon  on  the  birth  in  the 
wooden  hall  opposite  the  little  temple  of  Mdruti.  The  discourse 
begins  at  an  early  hour  and  is  over  by  sunrise  when  the  people  throw 
into  the  air  large  quantities  of  redpowder  or  guldl  and  sweet-scented 
powder  or  buka  in  honour  of  the  birth.  Some  people  keep  this  day 
as  a  fast.  Next  day  a  number  of  Brahmans  are  fed  and  paid  ^d. 
(l  a.).  The  temple  ministrant  is  a  Brahman  whose  family  was 
originally  appointed  by  Holkar.  The  family  is  now  divided  into 
four  branches  each  of  which  takes  its  turn  in  yearly  rotation.  The 
officiating  family  gets  an  annuity  of  £6  (Rs.  60)  from  Holkar  and 
the  temple  receipts  which  amount  to  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year. 
The  officiating  priest  also  gets  a  plateful  of  food  every  day  and  one 
member  of  his  family  is  allowed  a  free  dinner.  The  cost  of  the 
festivals  which  amounts  to  about  £30  (Rs.  300)  and  the  other  ordinary 
expenses  are  paid  by  Holkar.  In  connection  with  this  temple  is 
a  charitable  feeding  house  or  annaehhatra  for  feeding  Brahman 
beggars.  Twenty-five  Brahmans  are  fed  every  day  of  whom 
twelve  are  privileged  and  the  rest  are  strangers.  A  clerk  looks 
after  this  charity  and  the  private  property  of  Holkar,  which  consists 
of  a  mansion  with  several  shops.  The  worshippers  live  in  the 
mansion  next  door.  No  ascetics,  musicians,  or  other  attendants 
live  on  the  temple  premises. 

Babhlya^s  Mahadev  on  the  river  bank  to  the  south  of  the  Uddhav 
landing,  is  a  small  plain  temple  of  rough  stone.  It  is  a  shrine  (7'  X  7')- 
and  a  porch  resting  on  two  rough  pillars  and  two  pilasters  in  the  front 
wall.  The  temple  plinth  is  three  feet  and  the  total  height  sixteen, 
feet.  The  porch  has  a  stone  image  of  Nandi  facing  the  shrine  door.. 
In  the  front  wall  on  each  side  of  the  doar-  is.  a  small  niche,  -probably 
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for  oil  lamps.  The  roof  is  flat  and  paved  witli  stone  slabs.  The  door 
is  latticed  with  iron  bars.  In  the  shrine  is  the  ling  in  its  case  or 
shdlunkha,  the  spout  of  the  case  facing  north.  Round  the  case  is  a 
cirqular  ridge  of  mortar  the  inside  of  which  can  be  filled  with  water 
so  as  to  cover  the  ling.  The  chief  rite  in  worshipping  the  ling  is  the 
abhishek  or  pouring  of  water  drop  by  drop  or  in  a  thin  stream  over 
the  god.  The  belief,  that  when  the  god  has  to  be  specially  pleased 
the  ling  should  be  drowned  in  water,  accounts  for  the  floor  of  the 
shrine  in  most  MahMev  temples  being  low  enough  to  allow  the  ling 
to  be  flooded.  "When  as  in  this  temple  the  floor  is  not  low  enough 
the  lijig  has  to  be  surrounded  with  a  circular  ridge  or  some  other 
arrangement.  The  ling  and  shdlunkha  are  rough  and  made  of 
black  stone.  Behind  them  in  the  west  wall  is  a  niche  with  a  rough 
stone  image  of  Ganpati.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  small  lamp  niche, 
and  in  the  niche  in  the  north  wall  the  old  flowers  and  bel  leaves  are 
kept.  An  inscription  states  that  the  temple  was  built  by  a  Deshasth 
Brdhman  named  Kshetrapal  Ndik  Beri  in  Shak  1694  (a.d.  1772) 
at  a  cost  of  £162  (Rs.  1620).  The  ministrants  are  Koli  fishermen 
who  take  all  ofierings  made  to  the  god.  The  daily  worship  consists 
of  pouring  water  over  the  god,  rubbing  the  ling  with  sandal-paste, 
throwing  flowers,  and  ofiering  food  in  the  morning.  On  Mondays  in 
addition  Brahmans  pour  water  in  a  thin  stream  or  abhishek 
while  repeating  verses.  On  the  great  day  of  the  temple,  the 
Mahdshivrdtra  in  Mdgh  or  Februaiy-Marchj^'^the  Kolis  paint  the 
temple,  B.r^hmans  pour  water  over  the  ling,  and  many  families  make 
food  offerings. 

Oh  the  river  bank  close  to  the  ^  Chandrabhdga  landing  is 
Chandrabhaga's  temple  built  of  rough  stone  on  a  plinth  five  feet  high. 
The  temple  is  reached  by-  two  stone  steps  with,  in  front  of  the  stepsj 
a  raised  stone-pavement  with  a  tortoise  slab  fixed  in  it.  The  temple 
consists  of  a  shrine  (9'  x  6'  X  7')  and  a  front  porch  (12'  X  6').  The  porch 
is  open  on  three  sides  with  pillars  supporting  arches  on  each  side.  At 
each  end  of  the  front  wall  is  a  pilaster.  The  shrine  has  four  small  lamp 
niches  two  in  the  front  wall  and  one  each  in  the  north  and  south  walls. 
The  image  of  the  goddess  Chandrabhdga  or  Granga  is  a  smooth  black 
stone  figure  of  a  woman  about  2'  6"  high  seated  on  a  plain  hour- 
glass shaped  stone  throne  (2'  7"  x  1'  8"  X  1'  6").  The  throne  is  fixed 
in  an  arch  cut  in  the  west  wall  and  in  front  of  the  throne 
is  a  stone  (1'  X  1'  X  1')  on  which  a  pair  of  sandals  are  carved.  The 
image  is  in  a  squatting  position  the  hands  laid  on  the  thighs  with 
open  palms.  In  the  right  palm  is  a  stone  sweet-ball  or  modah  and 
in  the  left  a  lotus  flower.  The  image  bears  the  tracery  of  female 
garments  ;  the  eyeballs  are  of  brass,  and  the  head  wears  a  paper  crown 
or  cap.  The  spire,  which  rises  in  two  tiers  over  the  shrine,  is  of 
brick  and  mortar  eighteen  feet  high.  It  has  plain  niches  with  no 
figures.  On  the  top  two  globes  one  above  the  other  are  surmounted 
by  a  brass  pinnacle.  On  the  top  of  the  porch  are  three  figures  of 
a  four-headed  Brahma,  of  Mahadev,  and  of  Yishnu.  At  each  end 
are  two  small  spires.  The  temple  was  built  in  1857  by  one  Govind 
Bdva  Chopadkar  at  a  cost  of  £300  (Bs.  3000).  The  yearly  temple 
receipts  amounting  to  6s.  or  Ss.  (Rs.  3-4)  go  to  the  Badv^s  of 
Vithoba's   temple.     The    receipts  are  every  year  farmed  to  some 
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Brahman  and  the  contractor  for  that  year  becomes  the  officiating 
priest  and  ministrant.  The  daily  service  is  in  the  morning.  It 
consists  of  bathing  the  image,  rubbing  its  brow  with  redpowder, 
and  offering  flowers,  burning  incense,  and  waving  a  light.  Ground- 
nuts are  the  only  offering.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Chandrabhdga  temple,  enclosed  in  a  solid  masonry  hall  with  a  flat 
roof,  are  two  small  Mahddev  temples.  The  temple  nearest  to 
Chandrabhdga's  is  5'  9"  high  and  the  other  is  3'  8"  high  both  with 
shrines  about  three  feet  square.  The  ling  in  the  larger  temple  is 
six  inches  high  and  the  ling  in  the  smaller  five  inches  high.  These 
temples  were  built  in  1872-73  at  a  cost  of  £50  to  £60  (Rs.600- 
600).  They  have  no  ministrant.  The  person  who  built  them 
worships  the  lings  and  the  food  offerings  are  given  to  a  Koli. 
The  temple's  great  day  is  Shivrdtra  in  Mdgh  or  February -March 
when  the  abhishek  or  water-pouring  is  performed,  hymns  are  recited, 
and  Brdhmans  fed. 

Close  to  the  south  of  Ahalydbai's  Rdm  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  Mahadvar  landing  is  the  temple  of  Murlidhar  or  Dwarkadhish.- 
From  outside,  the  temple,  which  is  entirely  built  of  well  dressed 
stone  and  mortar,  looks  like  a  small  castle.  The  temple  faces  north 
and  to  the  west  has  the  mansion  of  Sindia.  The  site  of  the  temple 
is  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road  and  includes  the  temple  and 
rows  of  stone  corridors  on  all  four  sides.  On  entering  the  main 
door  an  opening  in  the  left  wall  leads  to  an  underground  chamber  and 
another  door  leads  to  an  upper-storeyed  drum-room  or  nagdrkhdna. 
The  west  corridors  are  walled  in  and  have  been  turned  into  a  series 
of  rooms  where  the  temple  movables  and  other  furniture  of  the 
clerk  in  charge  are  kept.  In  the  back  or  south  corridor  is  an 
almshouse  or  annachJiatra  supported  by  Sindia  in  connection  with  the 
temple.  The  east  and  north  corridors  are  open  and  empty.  At  the 
south-west  corner  is  a  smaller  tower  like  the  tower-like  loft  used 
as  a  drum-room.  Between  the  corridors  and  the  temple  all  round 
is  an  open  space,  and  at  the.  back  of  the  temple  in  this  space  are  a 
few  flower  and  some  plantain  trees.  The  temple  itself  is  a  strong 
building  raised  on  a  plinth  three  feet  high.  It  is  in  three  parts  an 
audience  hall  or  sabhdmandap,  an.  antechamber,  and  a  shrine.  The 
audience  hall  is  built  of  stone  and  has  a  stone  roof  resting  on  twenty- 
four  stone  pillars  in  four  rows  of  six  each  of  which  two  on  the 
south  side  are  pilasters.  From  the  pillars  of  the  two  outer  rows 
arches  rise  in  a  colonnade ;  the  inner  rows  of  pillars  have  no  arches. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  not  paved  but  cowdunged.  At  the  south- 
end  of  the  audience  hall  on  a  2'  6"  higher  level  and  reached  by  two, 
stone  steps  a  short  antechamber  sis  feet  square  opens  into  the  shrine. 
In  this  chamber  a  bell  is  hung  from  a  crossbeam  and  near  the 
bell  is  kept  a  large  brass  plate  in  which  worshippers  throw  their 
mite,  the  ministrant  ringing  the  bell  and  calling    '  The  money  paid 

by (donor's  name)  has  been  received  in  heaven.'     The  east  and 

west  walls  of  the  antechamber  have  niches  and  a  door  in  the  south 
wall  leads  down  into  the  shrine.  On  either  side  of  the  door  is  a 
stone  figure  of  Jaya  and  Vijaya  the  two  giant  door-keepers.  These 
figures  which  are  2'8"high  are  four-armed  and  stand  on  stone  pedestals. 
B  125—57 
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The  figure  on  the  east  side  of  the  door  is  standing  with  the  left 
leg  across  the  right,  and  resting  on  the  toes ;  the  west  figure  has  the 
right  leg  crossed.  The  east  figure  holds  in  its  left  hand  a  conch  shell 
and  a  club  and  in  the  right  hand  a  disc  and  a  wheel.  The  west  figure 
has  a  conch  and  a  club  in  the  right  hand  and  a  disc  and  a  wheel  in 
the  left  hand.  The  shrine  is  9'  6"  square,  and  stone-paved  like  the 
antechamber.  In  the  east  and  west  walls  are  two  latticed  windows. 
The  east  wall  has  another  opening  on  a  large  niche  used  as  a  bed 
chamber,  and  furnished  with  a  small  bedstead,  bedding,  and  pillows. 
The  ceiling  of  the  shrine  is  boarded.  The  throne  or  sinhdsan  is 
3'  5"  high  and  divided  into  two  parts  a  small  upper  part  and  a  lower 
part  which  forms  the  base  and  stretches  from  the  east  to  the  west 
wall.  Over  the  throne  are  four  arched  posts,  the  front  plated  with 
silver  and  richly  ornamented,  especially  the  arch  work  and  the  front 
of  the  throne.  The  platiag  extends  4'  8"  from  east  to  west  and  in 
height  from  the  bottom  of  the  throne  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The 
frame  work  within  the  arches  is  the  holy  of  holies  in  which  the 
chief  deities  are  placed.  Murlidhar  or  Dwarkadhish  is  in  the 
middle  and  his  beloved  Eddha  and  Satyabhdma  on  either  side. 
MurKdhar's  image  is  of  smooth  shining  blacli  stone  ;  the  two  female 
figures  which  are  exactly  alike  are  of  white  marble.  Murlidhar's 
which  is  about  1'  4"  high  stands  on  a  pedestal  and  on  either  side 
has,  cut  out  of  the  same  stone  as  the  image  and  the  pedestal,  the 
figures  of  two  standing  Gropdls  or  shepherds  one  above  the  other 
with  folded  hands  each  about  six  inches  high.  MurKdhar  has  four 
arms,  holding  in  the  right  upper  and  lower  hands  a  club  and  conch 
and  in  the  left  upper  and  lower  hands  a  disc  and  wheel.  He  wears 
a  coat  and  a  shouldercloth ;  his'  waistcloth  is  shown  by  plated  silver; 
he  wears  a  silver  crown,  and  all  his  weapons  are  coated  with  silver. 
The  two  female  images  stand  eleven  inches  high  and  wear  the 
ordinary  female  dress.  In  front  of  the  images  is  a  pair  of  brass 
sandals  and  a  shdligrdm.  To  the  right  is  a  squatting  marble  figure 
of  a  woman  1'  10"  high  intended  to  represent  DaulatrAv  Siadia's  wife 
Bdyjdbdi  who  built  the  temple,  endowed  it,  and  put  her  figure  in 
it  in  imitation  of  Ahalydbdi's  in  Rdmchandra's  temple.  To  the  left 
of  the  central  group  are  white  m.arble  images  of  Ganpati  and 
Garud.  Ganpati  is  a  sitting  figure  four-armed,  holding  a  rosary  in 
one  hand  and  an  elephant's  goad  in  another.  '  Of  the  second  pair 
one  has  the  palm  closed  and  the  other  is  open  with  nothing  in  it. 
The  image  of  Garud  is  kneeling  and  holds  a  cocoanut  with  both  hands. 

The  spire  is  of  brick  and  mortar.  It  is  star-shaped  at  the 
base;  above  a  row  of  elephants  runs  round  the  entire  spire; 
above  the  elephants  are  small  niches  in  which  different  deities 
were  painted  but  are  now  mostly  defaced.  At  the  top  are  two 
globes  one  above  the  other  with  a  brass  pinnacle.  The  temple 
was  built  in  1849  at  a  cost  of  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000)  hjB&jj&Ui 
the  wife  of  Daulatrdv  Sindia  (1795-1827)  and  the  adoptive  mother 
of  Jankoji  Sindia.  At  the  opening  ceremony  thousands  of  Brdhmans- 
were  feasted  and  the  whole  ceremony  is  said  to  have  cost  about 
£7500  (Rs.  75,000). 

Two  services  are  held  daily.  At  the  morning  service  just  before 
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sunrise  a  lighted  muslin  torch  is  waved  round  Murlidhar's  face  and 
songs  are  sung.     After  the  light-waving  the  feet  of  the  images  are 
washed,  the  faces  wiped  with  a  wet  cloth,  sandal-paste  is  applied  to 
Murlidhar  and  redpowder  to  his  wives,  and  flowers  are  thrown  over 
their  feet.^     A  food  offering  is  made  from  food  brought  from  the 
alms-house.     In   the   evening   the  feet  are   not  washed  but  fresh 
sandal-paste  is  applied  and  garlands  are  tied.     Burning  camphor  is 
waved,  songs  are  sung,  and  sugared  milk  is  offered.     The  door  of 
the  sleeping  chamber  is  opened  and  the  worship  ends.     On  the  bright 
eleventh  of  every  month  the  images  are  washed  bathed  in  the  five 
nectars  and  dressed  in  fresh  garments.     On  the  dark  elevenths  iiesh. 
garments  are  used  but  the  images  are  simply  wiped  with  a  wet  cloth. 
The  three   great   days   of  this  temple   are,   the  fifth  of   the  dark 
half  of   Jyeshth   or   June-July,  Ookulashtami  the  dark   eighth   of 
Shrdvan  or  July-August,  and  Basra  the   bright  tenth  of  Ashvin 
or   September-October.     The  dark  fifth  of  Jyeshth  or  June-July  is 
kept  as  a  holiday,  as  the  images  were  installed  on  that  day.     The 
images    are    bathed    and  clothed   in  fresh    garments  and   a  few 
Brahmans  are  fed.     During  the  first  eight  days  of  the  dark  half  of 
Shrdoan  the  images  are  clothed  every  day  in  new  garments.     The 
service  is  the  same  a8  on  ordinary  days.     Every  evening  a.  kaihekavi 
discourses  on  some  Purdnic  legend  to  the  accompaniment  of  music. 
The  audience  hall  is  well  lighted,  silk  curtains  are  drawn  all  round, 
and  the  temple   wears  a  holiday  appearance.     At  midnight  on   the 
night  of  Gokulashtami  the  dark  eighth  of  Shrdvan  or  July-August 
Krishna's  birth  is   celebrated  by  a  discourse  and  by  throwing  red- 
powder  and  incense.     On  the  ninth  a  number  of  Brdhmans  are  fed;  and 
at  night  the  sandals  of  the  god  are  carried  ia  a  palanquia  in  a  torch- 
light procession  round  the  town.  On  Basra  Day  the  images  are  dressed 
in  new  clothes  and  ornaments ;  and  the  morning  service  includes  the 
bathing   of  the  images.     In  the    afternoon  the  god's  sandals  are 
carried    in    a    palanquin    outside    the    town,    and  then  back  in  a 
procession  round  the  town.     The  ministrant  is  a  Devrukha  Brdhman 
who  gets  an  annuity  of  £&  (Rs.  60)  from  Sindia  ;  and  the  receipts 
which  come  to  about  £12  10s.  (Rs.  125)  are  credited  to  the  state. 
The  total  cost  of  the  temple  including  four  drummers,  messengers, 
a  Puran  reader,  and  a  clerk  amount  to  about  £22  10s.  (Rs.  225)  a 
month .     This  includes  the  maintenance  of   an  alms-house  at  which 
twelve  Brahmans  are  fed  five   of    them    outsiders.      The  temple 
Purd,n-reader  reads   the    Ramd,yan  or    Mahd.bhdrat    during   eight 
months  in  the  year  and  during  the   rains  in  addition  reads  the 
Bh^gvat  PurAn  in  the  mornings. 

On  the  holy  round  or  pradakshina  road  at  the  corner  of  the  lane 
which  comes  out  from  behind  the  temple  of  Yithoba  is  the  ChophAla 
temple  bounded  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  by  the  public  road  and, 
on  the  north  by  a  narrow  lane.  The  temple  looks  old  and  faces  west. 
It  is  in  three  parts,  a  front  court  or  sabhdmandap,  a  central  shrine, 
and  a  back  court  corresponding  to  the  front  court.     The  plinth  of 
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tlie  front  court  is  2'  1"  and  is  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  shrine 

and  the  back  court.     The  front  court  (30'  9"  X  17'  5")  is  built  of 

dressed  stone  and  mortar  and  has  a  flat  roof  of  solid  masonry  resting 

on  eight  stone  pillars  and  four  pilasters  all  with  arches.     At  the 

north  and  south  ends  are  four  arches  two  on  each  side  and  three 

each  in  the  front  and  back  rows.     The  roof  is  not  continuous  as  the 

space  between  each  set  of  four  pillars  has  a  separate  roof.     The  four 

pilasters  are  in  the  front  wall  of  the  shrine.     The  court  floor  is 

stone-paved  and  in  the  middle  has  a  round  slab  called  the  Stage  Slab 

or  rangshila  on  which  pilgrims  sing  and  dance.     Between  this  slab 

and  the  shrine  door  is  a  stone  engraving  of  a  tortoise.     A  low  door 

(3'  4"  X  1'  8")  leads  to  the  shrine  10'  6"  square  and  6'  6"  high  at  the 

.sides.     It  is  built  of  solid  masonry,  has  a  stone-paved  floor  and  a 

slightly  domed  ceiling  with  the  appearance  of  round  tiers  narrowing 

towards  the  top.     There   is  a  small  brick  latticed  opening   in  the 

north  wall  and    a    back    door     (4'  X  2')     opening    into  the  back 

court.      The    objects   of   worship   iu   the   shrine   are   the  Vishnu- 

Panchayatan  or  images  of  Vishnu,  Amba,  Ganpati,  Mahddev,  and 

Surya.     Vishnu's  is  a  standing  black  stone  image  2'  9"  high,  smooth, 

and  poHshed,  the  right  leg  crossing  the  left   and  resting  on  tiptoe 

and  the  hands  holding  a   stone  flute.     On   either  side  of   Vishnu, 

carved  out  of   the  same    block    as  the    image  itself,   a  standing 

.milkmaid   or  gopi  holds    a  fly  whisk  and  has  a  cow  lying  at  her 

feet.     Vishnu  wears  a  waistcloth,  a  shoulder  cloth,  and  a  turban  with 

tinsel  borders.     Behind  and  to  the  right  of  Vishnu  a  black  slab 

(1'  9"  X  1')  stands  on  a  stone,  resting  against  the  back  wall  of  the 

.  shrine.  On  this  slab  is  an  engraving  of  Surya,  a  spirited  seven-headed 

horse  dragging  a  chariot  with  the  Sun  seated  in  it.     The  Sun  wears  a 

crown  and  has  a  halo  with  shooting  rays  of  light  round  his  face. 

.Behind  and  to  the  left  of  Vishnu  is  the  goddess  Ambdbai  a  two-feet 

high  black  stone  standing  image  of  a  woman  with  eight  arms  four 

on  each  side.  In  her  four  right  hands  Amba  holds  a  trident,  a  sword, 

a  discus,  and  the  tail  of  a  buffalo,  and  in  the  left  four,   a  shield, 

•  an  hourglass-shaped  tabor  or  damru,  a  club,  and  the  toplock  of  the 

buflalo  demon   Mahishasur.     The  image  shows  the  goddess  in  the 

,  act  of  killing  the  demon  who  had  hid   himself  in  the  body  of  a 

bujffalo  on  whose  back  one  of  the  feet  "of  the  goddess  rests.     The 

severed  head  of  the  buffalo  lies  on  one  side  at  her  foot.    The  goddess 

holds  the  demon's  toplock  and  appears  to  pull  out  his  trunk  from 

the  body  of   the  buffalo.     Behind,  and  to   the  right  of  Vishnu,  is  a 

squatting  Granpati  two  feet  high  four-armed  and  empty-handed  and 

seated    on    a    block    of    stone.     In  front  of  Amba  is  Mahadev 

,  represented  by  a  ling  two  feet  high  set  in  a  large  case  or  shdhinkha. 

In  addition  to  these  are  three  other  images  of  Mdruti,  Khandoba, 

and  near  Ganpati  a  sitting  Garud  2'  2"  high   with  folded  hands. 

Maruti's  is  a  rough  standing  black  stone  figure  three  feet  high  with 

the  right  arm  raised  and  the  left  resting  on  the  waist.     Khandoba's 

is  a  standing  figure  1'  6."  high  engraved  on  a  slab.   The  back  court 

is  twenty  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide.     All  the  side  arches  are  walled 

in  and  the  whole  turned  into  a  room  occupied  by  the  temple  ministrant 

with  a  small  door  at  the  back  in  the  middle  arch.     The  spire,  which 
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is  squat  and  weather-beaten  with,  empty  niches,  ends  in  a   large 
globe-with  a  wooden  pinnacle  at  the  top. 

The  temple  ministrant  is  a  Brahman  kept  by  the  Badva  family 
ia  charge  of  the  temple.  He  performs  the  morning  service  which 
consists  of  washing  the  images,  applying  sandal-paste,  offering 
flowers,  waving  lights,  and  offering  food  brought  from  the  Badva's 
house.  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  1770  at  a  cost 
of  about  £1000  (Es.  10,000)  by  one  Ndrayan  Nakhre  of  Inddpur. 
Narayan  came  as  a  pilgrim,  and  slept  in  the  temple  where  Vithoba 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  told  him  to  go  and  live  with  a 
Badva  whom  the  god  named.  To  assure  ISTdr^yan  that  his  dream 
was  true  Vithoba  tied  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  four  coppers  in 
Nd,rdyan's  shouldercloth.  On  awaking  Nardyan  went  to  the  Badva 
named  by  Yithoba  who  welcomed  him  under  orders  from  the  god 
who  had  also  visited  the  Badva.  It  happened  that  the  offering  of 
food  which  the  Badva  carried  on  behalf  of  Nardyan  could  not,  on 
account  of  the  crowds  of  pilgrims,  be  laid  before  the  god.  Narayan 
was  unhappy,  but  Vithoba  again  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and 
told  him  not  to  be  distressed  saying  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  i£ 
Nard,yan  built  a  temple  of  Vishnu  and  the  four  other  deities  that 
make  the  panchdyatan. 

Padmavati's  temple  is  about  half  a  mile  outside  and  to  the  west 
of  the  town  in  a  pond  of  that  name  which  is  dry  during  the  fair 
weather.  The  pond  and  the  temple  were  built  by  Sakuvarbdi,  wife 
of  Tashvantrdv  Pavar,  chief  of  Dhar  about  the  year  1778.  The 
pond  is  about  1200'  long  by  450'  wide  and  has  its  four  sides  built  of 
solid  masonry,  with  steps  or  landings  on  the  north  south  and  east 
sides.  The  wall  on  the  west  has  a  number  of  sluices  and  a  large 
opening  360'  wide  for  admitting  storm-water.  The  temple  is  built 
on  a  platform  (58'  9"  X  55'  x  8'  3")  of  solid  masonry  in  the  bed  of 
the  pond  It  is  reached  by  a  masonry  bridge  (78'  x  11'  x  8'  3"),  which, 
supported  on  four  narrow  arches,  runs  from  the  masonry 
platf  oivm  to  the  nearest  landing  place  on  the  east  corner.  At  the 
east  or  entrance  end  of  the  bridge  are  two  masonry  pillars  with 
niches  for  oil  lamps.  One  of  these  pillars  eleven  feet  high  is  ruined 
and  the  other  eighteen  feet  high  is  in  good  repair.  To  the  left,  in  a 
niche  in  the  east  landing,  is  a  rough  stone  image  of  Granpati  smeared 
with  redlead.  The  bridge  leads  to  the  platform  on  which  is  the 
temple  with  a  2'  6"  plinth  and  so  built  as  to  leave  ten  to  twelve  feet 
of  the  platform  open  all  round  for  the  holy  circuit  or  pradakshina. 
The  temple  consists  of  an  antechamber  and  a  shrine.  The 
antechamber  is  a  solid  masonry  room  fifteen  feet  square.  It  has 
four  doors,  those  in  the  north,  'east,  and  south  walls  opening  on 
the  open  platform,  and  the  door  in  the  west  wall  leading  to  the  shrine. 
The  doors  are  4' 9"  high  by  2'  4"  wide,  and,  except  that  which  leads 
into  the  shrine  and  has  shutters,  all  are  open.  Almost  opposite  the 
north  and  south  wall  doors  the  platform  is  reached  by  stone  stairs 
from  the  pond  bed.  The  four  corners  of  the  antechamber  are  turned 
into  niches  but  their  upper  parts  look  Kke  joined  arches,  wide 
enough  to  reach  the  arches  on  the  doorways,  so  as  to  give  the  inside 
roof  a  domed  appearance,  after  turning  the  square  into  an  octagon. 
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The  roof  is  domed  and  is  made  of  eight  belts  narrowing  to  the  top. 
Outside  the  roof  has  a  flat  surface  of  soKd  plastered  masonry  with 
short  turret  walls  and  figures  of  saints.  The  floor  of  the  ante- 
chamber is  paved  with  stones  and  has  in  the  centre  a  flat  round  stone 
with  a  Mardthi  inscription  which  may  be  translated  : 

Tie  pond  and  temple  of  PadmaVati  built  and  offered  to  the 
goddess  by  Sakuvarba'i  -wife  of  Tashvantra'v  Pava'r  on  Sunday 
the  fifth  of  the  bright  half  of  Vaisha'kh  (April-May)  in  Shak  1700, 
the  cycle  year  being  Vilambi. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  £7000  (Rs.  70,000).  The 
shrine  which  is  built  of  solid  masonry  is  eleven  feet  square  with  a 
paved  floor  about  a  foot  lower  than  the  antechamber.  The  image 
is  a  woman's  bust  two  feet  high  cut  out  of  black  trap;  the 
features  are  regular  with  copper  moulds  for  eyes  and  a  bare  head. 
The  image  wears  no  clothes,  and  the  whole  bust  is  thickly  covered 
with  redlead.  The  bust  is  set  on  an  ornamental  stone  pedestal 
3'  6"  long,  2'  6"  broad,  and  2'  high.  On  either  side  of  the  image  in 
the  corner  is  a  stone  slab  on  which  cobras  are  carved  and  covered 
with  redlead.  Over  the  shrine  is  a  quadrangular  spire  in  three  tiers 
with  side  niches  containing  figures  of  gods  now  much  out  of  repair. 
Over  the  spire  is  a  wooden  pianacle. 

The  daily  worship  consists  of  the  usual  morning  service  of  bath, 
redpowder,  flowers,  and  food  ofiering  performed  by  an  agent  of  the 
Badvds.  The  Nine  Nights  or  navrdtra  festival  in  the  bright  half  of 
Ashvin  or  September- October  is  held  with  great  show.  A  bamboo 
frame  is  hung  in  front  of  the  image,  and  under  this  frame,  in  front 
of  the  pedestal,  the  floor  is  strewn  with  a  layer  of  earth  two  to  three 
inches  thick  in  which  wheat  is  sown  and  allowed  to  sprout ;  from 
the  bamboo  frame  hang  flower  garlands  and  strings  of  fried  wheat- 
flour  cakes  or  hadahiis  reaching  to  the  floor.  During  the  holidays 
one  garland  is  added  every  day  by  the  temple  priest ;  and  other 
people  add  their  own  striugs  of  wheat-cakes  in  fulfilment  of  vows  or 
when  the  goddess  is  their  family  deity.  Except  that  on  the  tenth 
or  Basra  Day  an  offering  of  8om.e  sweets  and  rice  is  made  the  rest 
of  the  service  is  the  same  as  on  ordinary  days.  Another  great  festival 
is  the  night  of  the  full-moon  of  Ashvin  or  September -October,  five 
days  after  the  Basra,  when  numbers  of  people  sing  devotional  songs 
or  bhajans  at  the  temple  to  the  accompaniment  of  cymbals.  The 
devotees  keep  up  all  night  singing  and  drinking  milk,  and  those  who 
can  afford  it  let  off  fireworks.  The  offerings  to  the  goddess  are 
common  salt  in  crystals,  oil,  jvdri  or  wheat  flour,  pounded  jvdri 
grain,  groundnuts,  dry  dates,  and  sugarcandy.  These  offerings  are 
said  to  be  made  to  please  the  goddess,  that  she  may  avert  from  her 
votaries  diseases,  especially  skin  affections  over  which  the  goddess  is 
said  to  have  control.  The  revenue  of  the  temple  is  farmed  yearly 
by  the  Badva  for  £1  (Rs.  10)  and  the  receipts  vary  from  £1  to  £1 
10s.  (Rs.  10 -15). 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town  close  to  the  trenches  for  male 
pilgrims  and  about  300  feet  west  of  Ambdbdi  is  the  temple  of  Vyd,s 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Mahabharat  an  old  building  in  a  mud 
and  stone  enclosure  (100' x  88').  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
enclosure    is   a  masonry   well,   whose   water   is   much   used    for 
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drinking.  On  the  north  is  a  small  temple  or  shrine  with  a  standing 
image  of  Mdruti  with  folded  hands  and  besmeared  with  redlead. 
On  the  west  is  a  ruined  rest-house  used  by  Bair^gis  and  religious 
beggars.  In  the  middle  of  the  enclosure  is  the  temple  of  Vyd,s  on  a 
plinth  three  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  enclosure  and  SJ  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  road.  The  temple  is  in  two  parts  a  hall  and 
a  shrine.  The  mandap  or  hall  (19' x  14' x  9')  is  19^  paces  east  and 
has  a  flat  mud  roof  resting  on  eight  wooden  posts.  Its  floor  is  not 
paved  and  it  is  partly  walled  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  A  door 
(3'  6"x  2')  on  the  west  leads  to  the  shrine  9'  square  and  10'  high 
with  a  plastered  conical  roof  but  no  spire.  The  shrine  has  in  a 
niche  (3'  4"x  2'  5"x  1'  2")  an  image  of  Vyds  2'  4"  high  sitting  on 
a  stone  pedestal  (riO"x  1' 4"x  7")  with  his  right  thigh  crossing 
the  left.  Vyas's  left  hand  rests  on  his  thigh  and  shows  the  tracery 
of  a  book ;  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  drawn  together  as  fi 
holdiug  a  pen ;  and  the  head  has  the  tracery  of  a  skullcap.  The 
Badvds  of  Yithoba's  temple  are  the  priests  of  this  temple  and 
send  an  agent  to  conduct  the  worship.  The  worship  consists  of  a 
morning  service  and  a  light-waving  or  drti  in  the  evening.  The 
morning  service  has  nothing  peculiar,  but,  as  Yyas  the  author  of  the 
MahAbhd,rat  is  regarded  as  a  special  patron  of  the  twice-born,  many 
Brahmans  worship  the  image  every  day,  and  many  more  visit  the 
temple  daily.  All  worship  is  over  by  twelve  after  which  the  image  is 
dressed  in  a  sOk-bordered  waistcloth  and  a  skullcap  and  then  visitors 
can  only  bow  to  the  god  from  a  distance.  In  the  evening  a  light  is 
waved  and  songs  are  sung.  The  only  great  day  of  this  temple  is  the 
full-moon  of  Kdrtik  or  October -November  when  the  five-nectar 
worship  is  ofiered  in  the  early  morning.^  During  the  first  ten  days 
of  Jyeshth  or  June- July  the  Brahmans  of  Vithoba's  temple  hold  large 
feasts  in  this  temple.  The  Bh^gvat  is  read  in  the  mornings.  The 
temple  was  built  by  one  Jotipant  and  the  rest-houses  were  built 
about  fifty  years  ago. 

T^kpithya  Vithoba's  temple  is  a  mud-roofed  house  in  a  lane  about 
223  feet  west  of  the  great  temple  of  Vithoba.  The  temple  which 
is  built  of  stone  and  mud  consists  of  an  anteroom  and  a  shriae.  Both 
the  rooms  are  raised  on  a  plinth  2'  8"  high  and  have  in  front  a  roofless 
mud  and  stone  platform  (14'  x  8').  The  anteroom  (8'  9"  x  8'  7"  x  8') 
faces  west  and  opens  into  the  shrine  by  a  small  side  door  in  its 
south  wall.  It  contains  a  black  stone  image  of  MAruti  2'  4"  high 
standing  on  a  stone.  The  small  low  door  (4'  5"  x  2')  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  anteroom  leads  to  the  dark  shrine  (10'  5"x4'  8"x 
7'  3")  with  at  its  west  end  images  of  Vithoba  and  Eakhumai. 
Vithoba  a  rough  blackstone  image  3'  11"  high  stands  on  a  plain 
block  of  stone  with  hands  akimbo.  The  right  hand  holds  a  wheel 
and  the  left  a  conch,  and  on  the  head  is  a  crown.  On  Vithoba's  left 
stands  Rakhumai,  a  small  black  stone  image  of  a  woman  two  feet 
high  standing  on  a  raised  mud  and  brick  platform.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  shrine  a  raised  mud  platform  or  ota  V  3"  high  and  2'  5"  broad 
stretches  along  the  entire    width  of  the   room.     On  this  platform 
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which,  is  called  the  shejghar  or  bedchamber  "of  the  god  a  low  bedstead 
is  usually  kept. 

The  temple  priest  a  Badva  is  its  owner.  Only  one  service  is  held  in  the 
morning  when  the  image  is  bathed,  sandal  paste  is  applied,  flowers  and 
flower  garlands  are  ofiered,  the  drti  light  is  waved,  camphor  and 
incense  sticks  are  burnt,  and  a  food  offering  is  made.  The  yearly 
receipts  of  the  temple  average  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  chiefly  from 
pilgrims  who  make  vows  in  the  name  of  this  Vithoba,  and  if  their 
wishes  are  fulfilled,  offer  cash,  millet  flour,  and  buttermilk.  The 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1618  (S.  1540)  by  RMhabai 
an  old  Brdhman  widow  and  a  great  devotee  of  Vithoba.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  quantity  of  buttermilk;  and  millet  flour 
or  tdhpith  as  an  offering  for  Vithoba ;  and,  whenever  crowded  out  or 
otherwise  unable  to  make  her  offering,  she  used  to  fast.  Once  she 
was  crowded  out  for  fifteen  days  during  the  whole  of  which  she  ate 
nothing.  Vithoba  took  pity  on  her  and  appearing  to  her  in  a 
dream,  told  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  make  her  usual  offering.  On 
opening  her  eyes  the  old  lady  saw  this  Vithoba  and  installed  him  in 
the  place  where  the  image  now  stands. 

Close  to  Datta's  landing  and  the  Datt^traya  temple,  at  the  corner  of 
the  pradakshina  or  holy-round  road  as  it  passes  by  the  parapet  wall 
between  the  Chandrabh^ga  and  Datta  landings,  is  a  modern  temple  of 
Batteshvar^  Mahadev  built  about  1870  by  the  Komtis  of  Pandharpur. 
The  temple  is  of  solid  masonry  with  a  five  feet  plinth.  It  consists  of 
an  audience  hall  or  sabhdmandap  (16'  x  8')^  and  a'shrine  (9'  x  8'),  both 
with  masonry  roofs,  the  roof  of  the  hall  resting  on  six  stone  pillars. 
In  the  middle  of  the  shrine  is  a  ling  in  a  shdlunkha  (2'x  1'  6"x  9"). 
The  daily  worship  is  performed  in  the  forenoon  by  a  Brahman 
agent  of  the  Pandharpur  Komtis.  The  temple  proceeds  go  to  the 
Kolis.  On  the  Mahdshivrdtra  Day  in  February -March  the  Komtis 
hold  a  festival  at  the  temple  like  that  performed  at  MaUikdrjun's 
temple  but  with  less  show  and  noise.  Only  the  abhishek,  the  bath, 
and  the  bathing  with  five  nectars  are  performed. 

Beri's  Mahadev  is  a  small  temple  on  the  holy  round  road  about 
500  feet  to  the  south-east  of  K^la  Mdruti's.  The  temple  faces  east 
and  lies  in  a  small  enclosure  (50'  x  30') .  It  is  a  simple  stone-built 
chamber  (9'x9'x7')  with  two  doors  in  the  front  or  north  and 
east  walls,  each  4'  high  by  2'  3"  wide.  The  chamber  has 
a  masonry  roof  slightly  domed  inside  and  plastered  and  flat 
outside.  In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  is  a  ling  which  with 
its  case  is  about  a  foot  high.  The  floor  is  paved  and  round  the 
shdlunkha  is  a  ridge  of  cement  about  slk  inches  high  to  lead  to  the 
north  aU  water  poured  over  the  ling.  In  front  of  the  ling  is  a 
seated  stone  buU  about  a  foot  high.  The  daily  worship  is, 
performed  in  the  morning  by  a  Brdhman.  He  bathes  the  ling, 
rubs  it  with  sandal-paste  and  rice  grains,  throws  flowers  over 
it  and  makes  it  an  offering    of    molasses     or    groundnuts.      The 


J  The  temple  wag  called  Batteshvar  as  it  waa  built  out  ofj  the  disoouat  or  batta 
received  by  Komtis  from  their  constituents.         .      ,     , 

2  During  four  months  in  the  year  this  hall  is  used  as  an  octroi  station^'by  the 
Pandharpur  municipality. 
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temple  proceeds  amounting  to  about  10s.  (Rs.  5)  a  year  are  taken 
by  Kolis.  The  only  holiday  is  Shivrdtra  the  dark  thirteenth  of 
Mdgh  or  February-March.  On  this  day  the  Brdhman  holds  a 
somewhat  longer  service  the  chief  rite  iii  which  is  a  water-pouring 
or  abhishek  over  the  ling  while  Brdhmans  recite  Vedic  hymns. 
Next  day  the  Brahman  feeds  two  or  three  Brahmans  in  honour  of 
the_  god.  The  temple  was  bmlt  about  1785  by  KshetrapAl  Beri  a 
native  of  Pandharpur.  Though  it  is  generally  called  after  him  the 
real  name  of  the  god  is  Bhadreshvar  Mahddev. 

On  the  pradaJcsMna  or  holy-round  road  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
about  600  feet  north-west  of  Beri's  MahddevliesKdla  Maruti's  temple 
a  ruined  building  more  like  a  hut  than  a  temple.  It  faces  north-east 
and  is  in  two  parts  a  tiled  room  or  hall  (16'  x  13'  x  7')  and  behind  it  a 
shrine  (7'  6"  x  6'  x  7').  The  roof  of  the  haU,  which  is  open  on  the  north 
and  east,  rests  on  seventeen  wooden  posts.  The  shrine  which  is 
entered  by  a  door  (5'  x  2')  with  latticed  shutters  has  a  conical 
plastered  roof  but  no  spire.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  paved  with 
stone ;  that  of  the  shrine  is  cowdunged  and  has  a  raised  seat  or  ota 
on  either  side.  Maruti's  is  a  black  stone  standiug  image  about  two 
feet  high,  the  right  knee  bent  a  little,  the  left  hand  resting  on  the 
hip,  and  the  right  arm  raised.  The  image  is  thickly  covered 
with  oil  large  quantities  of  which  are  poured  over  it  every  Saturday. 
Near  M^ruti  stands  a  rough  stone  image  with  folded  hands  of 
Jambu  Mali  the  gardener  of  Ravan  who  was  killed  by  Mdruti. 
The  shrine  was  built  by  a  poor  Brdhman  Ramchandra  in  1799  and 
the  hall  by  a  Bombay  Bhdtia  about  1860.  The  worship  is  done 
once  a  day  by  an  agent  of  the  Badvds,  who  farm  the  yearly  revenue 
of  the  temple  for  about  £2  (Rs.  20).  The  only  yearly  holiday  is 
the  full-moon  of  Ghaitra  or  March-April  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
monkey  god's  birthday.  On  this  day  one  of  the  Badvas  worships 
the  image,  bathes  it  with  milk,  curds,  honey,  clariiied  butter,  and 
sugar,  and  dresses  it  in  a  new  waistcloth.  Next  day  he  feeds 
four  or  five  Brahmans  in  honour  of  the  god.  According  to  one  story 
this  Mdruti  is  said  to  have  been  established  here  for  the  success  of 
his  mission  by  the  devotee  Bhanudas,  before  he  started  for  Vijaynagar 
to  bring  back  Vithoba^.  Every  Vdrkari  or  time-keeping  pilgrim  visits 
the  temple,  and  every  gang  of  pilgrims  when  making  the  holy  round 
stands  in  front  of  the  temple  and  repeats  a  few  of  Tuk^rdm's 
verses.  This  mark  of  respect  shown  by  VArkaris  is  peculiar  to  this 
Md,ruti  and  is  probably  due  to  its  legendary  connection  with  the 
bringing  of  Vithoba.  Unlike  other  MArutis  this  image  is  never 
covered  with  redlead. 

Close  to  the  MahMvdr  gate  about  400  feet  west  of  Ramchandra's 
temple  is  Tdmbda  Maruti's  which  is  considered  the  original  Md,ruti  of 
Pandharpur  and  is  the  most  popular.  The  temple  is  a  single-roomed 
masonry  building  outside  the  Mahadvar  thoroughfare.  In  front  of  the 
temple  is  a  haU  (8'x  8'x  12')  with  a  masonry  roof,  on  which,  facing 
the  shrine,  is  a  stone  buU  or  Nandi  brought  from  some  ruined  temple  of 
Mahadev  with  cobras  cut  in  relief  on  each  side  resting  on  two  rough 
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stone  pillars  and  two  pilasters  and  a  paved  floor.  In  the  east  wall  a 
door  (4'x2'  3")  opens  into  the  shrine  (9'x9'x  10')  with  a  masonry 
roof  consisting  of  slabs  arranged  in  squares  the  upper  squares  smaller 
than  the  lower,  and  gradually  ending  in  a  single  square  keystone. 
In  an  arch  (7'  X  9')  in  the  shrine  is  a  standing  MAruti  six  feet  high 
its  features  hid  in  a  coating  of  redlead  and  oil.  The  image  has  two 
hands,  the  left  hand  resting  on  the  hip  and  the  right  holding 
the  tail.  At  the  foot  of  the  niche  is  a  slab  carved  into  a 
cobra.  In  addition  to  the  chief  image  the  temple  has  eleven 
other  images  of  Mdruti  cut  in  relief  on  the  sides  of  each 
of  the  front  pillars  which  support  the  hall  roof  and  one  on  each 
pilaster.  It  is  lucky  to  visit  eleven  Mdrutis  every  day  and  for 
convenience  eleven  are  grouped  here  in  one  temple.  The  ministrant 
is  a  Gurav.  He  does  the  ordinary  morning  service  at  about  sunrise. 
In  the  evening  he  waves  a  light  in  front  of  the  image 'to  the 
accompaniment  of  songs.  Other  residents  of  the  town  including 
Brahmans  worship  the  god  and  many  visit  the  temple  every  day. 
The  temple  has  only  one  yearly  holiday  or  festival,  the  full- 
moon  of  Chaitra  or  March -April,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  god's  birthday.  The  god  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at 
sunrise.  Therefore  an  hour  or  so  before  sunrise  many  people  gather 
round  the  temple,  a  Haridds  preaches  a  sermon  or  katha  relating 
the  circumstances  of  the  birth,  and  at  sunrise  redpowder  and 
the  fragrant  buka  powder  are  sprinkled  in  honour  of  the  birth, 
and  powdered  ginger  and  sugar  are  handed  to  all  present.  During 
the  forenoon,  after  the  Gurav's  worship,  the  god  is  worshipped  by 
BrAhmans  engaged  for  thei  occasion.  The  Brd,hmans'  worship 
includes  the  bathing  of  the  image  with  a  continuous  stream  or  abhisheh, 
then  with  a  mixture  of  the  five  nectars  sugar,  honey,  clarified  butter, 
curds,  and  milk,  and  then  the  usual  ofierings  of  flowers  and  food. 
The  image  is  coated  with  redlead  mixed  with  oil.  Next  day  a 
number  of  Brdhmans  are  fed.  The  yearly  receipts  of  the  temple 
amounting  to  about  £5  (E,s.50)  go  to  the  Gurav.  The  temple  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  celebrated  Eamdas  SvAmi,  the  religious 
teacher  and  guide  of  the  great  Shivaji  (1627-1680).  The  temple 
was  repaired  about  1730  by  one  Pandhre,  and  again  about  1855  by 
Yashvantrav  a  Haidarabad  noble.  All  classes  of  Hindus  visit  this 
temple  on  wedding  occasions.  The  bridegroom,  before  going  to  the 
bride's  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  visits  this  Mdruti,  bows  low 
before  it,  and  lays  a  copper  and  a  set  of  betel  leaves  and  nuts  in  front 
of  the  image. 

Next  door  to  the  west  of  Murlidhar's  temple  is  Garicha  or  the 
Quartz  Mahddev's  a  small  ruined  temple  of  little  importance.  It  is 
in  a  small  yard  (64'  x  45')  and  faces  east.  In  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  yard  is  a  pipal  tree,  and  under  it  a  rough  redlead  Mdruti. 
At  the  south-west  end  are  two  ruined  buildings  used  by  beggars 
and  ascetics.  The  temple  which  is  of  stone  and  cement  includes  a  hall 
(33'  X  23')  and  a  shrine.  The  hall  is  of  masonry  its  flat  plaster 
roof  resting  on  eleven  stone  pillars  and  three  pilasters.  The  floor  is 
paved  and  in  the  middle  has  a  small  stone  bull  (2'  x  2')  on  a  pedestal 
eight  inches  high.  In  front  of  the  bull  is  a  small  Mahddev. 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  hall  four  windows  look  on  the  high  road 
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leading  to  the  Mahddvar  landing.  A  door  (4'  8"  x  2'  6")  leads  down 
by  one  step  to  the  shrine  (9'  x  9'  x  12'),  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
ling  m  a  case  (l'7"x  l'x6")  both  cut  out  of  one  white  marble  slab 
from  which  the  god  takes  his  name  of  Garicha.  The  white  slab  is  set 
in  a  larger  black  stone  case  (4'  6"x2'x2').  The  spire  which  is 
star-shaped  and  thirty-three  feet  high  rises  in  four  tiers.  In  the 
lowest  tier  are  figures  of  the  btdl,  in  the  second  and  third  are  the 
different  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  at  the  top  is  a  globe  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  pinnacle.  The  whole  is  ruined  and  weather-beaten  and 
the  figures  are  broken  in  many  places.  The  god  is  worshipped  every 
forenoon  by  a  priest  sent  by  the  temple  committee.  The  only  festival 
is  on  the  great  Bhivrdtra  the  dark  thirteenth  of  Magh  or  February - 
March.  On  this  day  a  special  service  is  performed  including  the 
water-pouring  or  abhishek  and  the  five-nectar  or  panchdmrit  bath. 
Next  day  a  number  of  Brdhmans  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
temple  committee.  The  yearly  receipts  of  the  temple  amount  to 
about  10s.  (Rs.  5)  which  are  taken  by  Kolis.  Some  ascetics  and  beggars 
generally  live  in  the  temple  and  during  the  four  rainy  months  or 
chdturmds  a  Purdn  reading  is  generally  held  in  the  hall.  The 
temple  was  built  by  the  second  Peshwa  Bd,jirdv  (1720-1740). 

On  a  mound  on  the  river  bank  in  the  north  of  the  town,  about  200 
paces  south  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  town  after  crossing  the 
river,  is  Lakhubdi's  temple.  It  is  a  masonry  building  includmg  a 
hall  and  a  shrine.  The  hall  (21'  X  17'  X  9')  is  of  stone  and  cement  and 
has  a  plinth  six  feet  high  reached  by  four  stone  steps.  The  roof  is 
flat  and  of  solid  masonry.  Three  of  the  sides  are  arches  springing 
from  four  stone  pillars  and  the  fourth  or  east  face  is  open.  In  the  west 
wall  a  door  (4'  6"  X  2')  leads  to  the  shrine.  Of  several  wall  niches 
only  two  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  shrine  door  have  images.  The 
south  niche  contains  a  rough  image  of  Maruti  two  feet  high  thickly 
coated  with  redlead.  The  north  niche  contains  a  rough  sitting  image 
of  Ganpati,  two  feet  high,  the  features  hid  under  redlead  and  with 
the  lower  pair  of  hands  resting  on  his  thigh.  The  shrine,  which  is 
nearly  eight  feet  square,  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  hall,  and  its 
floor  like  the  hall  floor  is  of  masonry.  It  has  a  slightly  domed 
masonry  roof  about  twelve  feet  high  in  the  centre.  Two  small  holes, 
one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  wall,  admit  light  and 
air.  In  the  west  wall  a  niche  (7'  x  6'  x  4'  6")  contains  a  plain  black 
stone  sitting  image  of  the  goddess  Lakhub^i  raised  on  a  stone 
pedestal  (3' X  2'  6"x2').  The  image  sits  cross-legged  and  has  four 
arms,  the  lower  two  resting  on  the  thighs  and  each  of  the  upper  pair 
holding  two  elephants  overhead.  The  hem  of  a  robe  and  some 
ornaments  round  the  neck  and  wrists  are  roughly  shown.  To  the 
left  of  Lakhubdi  outside  the  large  niche,  is  a  rough  image  of  the 
sun  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  seven-headed  horse  with  a 
charioteer  on  the  box.  In  front  of  the  goddess  is  a  large  block  on 
which  is  set  a  round  stone  covered  with  redlead.  The  round  stone, 
which  is  still  worshipped  with  Lakhubdi,  is  called  tdndla  and  is 
said  to  have  represented  the  goddess  before  the  present  image  was 
made.  A  wooden  bar  like  the  horizontal  bar  in  Vithoba's  temple  is 
thrown  across  the  whole  length  of  the  chamber  in  front  of  the  image, 
and  visitors  have  to  pass  under  it  to  reach  the  goddess.  _  The  temple 
spire  is  squat  thirteen  feet  high  with  no  ornament.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  and  mortar  globe  and  has  a  wooden  pinnacle.     The  daily 
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worsliip  is  performed  in  the  forenoon  by  a  Brahman  who  pays  a 

certain  sum  and  takes  the  offerings.     The  rites  have  nothing  special, 

except  that  the  final  offerilig  is  of  cooked  food  which  the  Brahman 

brings  from  his  house.     The  temple  great   days  are  the  nine  days 

before  Basra  in  the  bright  half  of  Ashvin  or  September -October. 

As  in  pther  temples  of  goddesses  a  square  bamboo  frame  is  hung 

from  the  roof  and  flower  garlands  twined  in  the  frame  hang  down  to 

the  floor  where  is   an  earthen  waterpot.    Near  the  waterpot  a  bed 

of  earth  is  heaped  and  wheat  grown  on  it.    A  light  is  kept  burning 

night  and  day  during  this  festival,  and,  except  that  low  class  women 

do  not  come  and  sing  and  dance  and  that  no  blood  sacrifice  is  offered, 

the  rites  are  the  same  as  in   Ambdbdi's  temple.    On  the  Ashvin  or 

September-October  full-moon  five  days  after  Basra,   a  number  of 

Brahmans  meet  in   the  temple  at  night  and  watch  singing  playing 

and  drinking  boiled  milk.     During  the  first  ten  days  of  the  bright 

half  of  Jyeshih  or  May- June  a  number  of  Brahmans  are  fed  in  the 

temple.     The  yearly  income  of  this  temple  which  amounts  to  about 

£1  10s.  (Bs.  15)  is  taken  by  the  Badvds.     Some  wayfaring  ascetics 

live  in  the  hall  and  the  place  has  a  bad  name  as  a  haunt  of  gamblers 

and  hemp-smokers.     The   temple   legend  is  that    Lakshmi    once 

quarrelled  with  her  husband  Yishnu  and  being  offended  came  to  the 

spot  then  known  as    Dindirvan  and  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  pond. 

Vishnu  followed  her  and  they  made  friends.    Some  time  later,  at  the 

request  of  Vithoba's  devotee  Pundlik,  she  came  with  her  husband, 

Vishnu  being  Vithoba  and  Lakshmi  Lakhubai.     The  temple  was  built 

by  one  Dhondbhat  Katke  about  1780  on  the  site  of  a  smaller  Hem^d- 

panti  temple  at  a  cost  of  £800  (Rs.  8000).    To  ensure  success  in  their 

journey  to  Tuljd,pur  in  the  Nizdm's  dominions,  sixty  miles  north-east 

of  Pandharpur,  pilgrim  parties  generally  halt  in  this  temple  for  a  day 

and  live  iu  the  hall  before  starting  on  their  journey. 

On  a  much-frequented  road  near  the  Kumbhar  landing  almost 
opposite  Holkar's  mansion  and  Edmchandra's  temple  is  Amriteshvar 
Mahd,dev's  which  is  in  great  local  repute  and  is  almost  as  popular  as 
Mallikarjun's.  The  whole  temple  is  of  masonry  and  includes  a  haU 
and  a  shrine.  In  front  of  the  hall  a  porch  has  been  ktely  added. 
On  either  side  of  the  temple  are  corridors,  the  south  corridors  some- 
times used  by  beggars  and  the  north  by  a  Brahman  priest.  These 
corridors  are  of  brick  and  mortar  with  a  flat  earthen  roof.  The 
front  hall  or  portico  is  a  wooden  structure  with  flat  earthen  roof 
resting  on  wooden  posts.  The  roof  is  higher  than  the  roof  of  the 
original  hall  of  the  temple  and  the  space  between  them  is  used  as  a 
drum-room  or  nagdrkhdna.  The  masonry  hall  (33'xl6'x9')  has 
a  masonry  roof  supported  on  eight  pillars  and  twelve  pilasters.  In 
the  middle  of  the  paved  floor  of  this  hall  a  round  slab  called  rangsMla 
is  slightly  raised  above  the  general  level.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
haU,  on  either  side  of  the  door  which  opens  into  the  shrine,  are 
small  rooms.  In  the  north  side  room  (4'  6"  X  4'  6"  x  8')  entered  by 
a  small  latticed  door  (4'  9"  X  2'  6")  is  a  case  and  a  ling  of  Narmadesh- 
var  Mahddev.  The  south  room,  which,  is  used  for  keeping  the  temple 
brass  lamps  masks  and  clothes,  is  of  the  same  size.  In  the  passage 
between  the  two  rooms  is  the  stone  image  of  a  sitting  bull  (1'  6"  x  1'  6") 
on  a  pedestal  (1'  6"  X  2'  6"  X  1'  2").  In  the  north  waU  of  the  hall  are 
two  niches,  one  with  a  stone  image  of  a  seated  four-armed  Lakshmi- 
Ndrd,yan  with  Lakshmi  on  his  left  thigh.    In  the  other  niche  are  two 
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plain  stone  cobras.  In  tlie  passage  between  the  rooms  are  two  other 
niches,  the  north  wall  niche  with  a  rough  image  of  Md,ruti  and  the 
south  wall  niche  with  a  rough  stone  image  of  Granpati.  A  door  (4'  4"  X 
2'  4")  in  the  west  wall  of  the  hall  leads  down  by  three  steps  to  the 
shrine  (8'  4"  x  8'  4"  x  13').  The  shrine  has  two  latticed  openings  in 
its  north  and  south  walls.  There  are  two  niches  in  these  walls  one 
to  hold  the  cast-off  offerings  of  the  god  and  the  other  to  hold  lights. 
In  the  middle  of  the  shrine  in  a  case  or  shdhmkha  (4'  x  2'  6"  X  8")  is  a 
flat-topped  ling  ten  inches  high.  The  shrine  roof  is  surmounted  by  a 
plain  star-shaped  spire  thirty-two  feet  high  in  three  tiers.  Topping 
the  spire  is  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  brass  pinnacle. 

The  daily  service  is  in  the  morning.  It  is  preceded  by  a  lamp- waving 
or  kakaddrti  with  songs  at  about  four  in  the  morning.  After  the  lamp- 
waving  the  priest  removes  the  covering  of  the  god  and  the  flowers 
offered  overnight  and  performs  the  usual  worship.  After  this  is 
over  outsiders  are  allowed  to  worship  the  god  who  is  so  popular  that 
worshippers  throng  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  the 
priest  takes  away  the  flowers,  rubs  off  the  sandal-paste  marks,  and 
puts  on  fresh  paste,  offers  fresh  flowers,  and  waves  a  light  and  sings 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum  and  bells.  The  god  is  bonnetted 
with  a  red  sackcloth  or  broadcloth  cap  as  a  sign  that  he  retires  and 
no  more  worship  takes  place.  The  festivals  are  much  like  those  at 
Mallikarjun's  temple.  In  addition  a  bhajan  or  hymn-singing  is 
performed  every  night.  On  the  Shivrdtra  Day  in  February-March  after 
a  hirtan  or  katha  that  is  a  sermon  and  song  the  god's  car  is  dragged 
round  the  town.  The  car  is  of  wood  nearly  fifteen  feet  high,  and  shaped 
at  the  top  like  the  wooden  frame  in  which  family  gods  are  usually  kept. 
The  car  is  kept  next  door  to  the  temple.  The  original  image  is  not 
taken  in  the  car  but  a  wooden  likeness  covered  by  a  brass  mask. 
The  mask  is  a  human  face  shaded  by  an  open  cobra  hood  and 
encircled  by  one  or  two  snake  coils.  On  the  procession  day  the  temple 
managers  make  presents  of  turbans  to  musicians,  a  blacksmith,  a 
carpenter,  a  bricklayer,  a  woodcutter,  a  Yadar  who  brings  his  caste- 
fellows  to  drag  the  car,  a  Hariddswho  preaches  and  sings,  a  Viththaldds 
who  is  a  Jain,  and  a  mace-bearer.  These  men  are  named  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  temple  and  are  given  these  presents  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  car  day  or  to  the  temple.  Cocoanuts  are  distributed 
to  the  Vadars  who  drag  the  car,  and  to  musicians  who  accompany 
the  procession.  The  yearly  income  of  this  temple  which  amounts  to 
about  £10  (Rs.  100)  is  taken  by  the  Kolis  who  also  take  the  food 
offerings  of  the  god.  The  daily  worship  is  performed  by  a  priest 
who  lives  at  the  temple.  He  is  paid  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2-3)  a  month  and 
has  free  lodging.  Except  the  offerings  of  devotees  the  only  source  of 
income  is  the  rent  of  the  front  hall  which  is  let  for  shops  to  parched 
gram  and  other  grain  sellers.  The  yearly  income  from  this  source 
amounts  to  £5  or  £6  (Rs.  50-60)  and  is  spent  by  the  managers  on 
the  temple  festivals.  The  temple  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  temple 
of  K^lbhairav.  It  was  repaired  by  one  Govind  N^ik  Keskar  about 
1780  at  a  cost  of  about  £800  (Rs.  8000).  The  front  haU  was 
added  about  1810  by  a  Gosavi  merchant  who  also  made  the  car, 

Gopdlpur  a  small  modern  hamlet  lies  about  a  mile  south-east  of 
Pandharpur.  It  contains  about  twenty-four  houses,  but  its  chief 
object  of  interest  is  a  temple  of  Gopdlkrishna  the  scene  of  a  large 
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gathering  of  pilgrims  on  the  Ashddh  or  June -July  and  the 
Kdrtik  or  October. November  full-moons.  The  temple  is  built  on  a 
low  hUl  of  trap.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  is  the  Bhima, 
and  to  the  west  separated  from  it  by  a  road  a  watercourse  called  the 
Pushpavati  runs  north  a  few  hundred  yards  to  meet  the  Bhima.  North 
of  the  temple  is  an  open  plain  with  six  ndndruk  trees  with  mud  and 
stone  platforms  built  round  their  trunks ;  to  the  north-east  is  a  well  not 
now  used,  a  service  pipe,  a  Ganpati's  temple,  and  a  small  masonry 
pond  or  rdnjan.  This  pond  is  said  to  be  the  dairy  where  Yashoda 
the  mother  of  Krishna  used  to  make  buttermilk;  the  Ganpati, 
according  to  this  legend,  was  kept  as  a  sentry.  To  the  east  is  a 
short  parapet  wall  built  by  the  Pandharpur  municipality.  To  the 
south-east  is  the  village  of  Gopalpur  and  to  the  south  are  the 
municipal  rest-houses,  which  were  used  as  a  relief  house  during 
the  1876  famine.  On  this  side,  on  the  kdla  days  in  Ashddh  or  June- 
July  and  Kdrtik  or  October -November,  pilgrims  returning  from 
the  kdla  ceremony  make  little  piles  of  four  or  five  stones  and  call 
them  utarandi  in  the  belief  that  in  reward  Yithoba  wiU.  allow  them 
to  come  again  to  the  next  year's  fair.^ 

The  enclosure  is  an  unroofed  quadrangle  paved  with  rough  stones. 
It  is  surrounded  on  the  west  south  and  east  by  solid  masonry  walls 
of  dressed  stone  laid  in  mortar  and  about  thirty-four  feet  high. 
On  the  quadrangle  inside  of  these  walls  are  rows  of  cloisters  of 
which  the  walls  form  the  outer  limit.  The  cloisters  are  made  of 
solid  masonry  arches  arranged  in  a  single  row  and  topped  with  a 
heavy  masonry  roof.  On  the  north  the  quadrangle  is  enclosed  by 
a  row  of  similar  cloisters  but  open  outside,  and  overlooking  "a 
municipal  rest-house  built  outside.  There  are  altogether  forty-two 
cloisters  but,  except  during  the  great  fair,  few  beggars  make  use 
of  them  on  account  of  the  distance  from  Pandharpur.  Three  door- 
ways lead  into  the  quadrangle,  the  chief  entrance  (7'  9"  X  4'  6")  being 
on  the  east  side  facing  the  shrine  of  Gopdlkrishna's  temple. 
Another  equally  important  entrance  (9'  10"  X  5'  11")  is  on  the 
north.  On  either  side  of  the  third  doorway  (4'  3"  X  2')  in  the  south 
wall  steep  stone  staircases  lead  to  the  top  of  the  cloisters.  The  north 
entrance  is  reached  by  thirty-six  stone  steps,  with  a  landing  at 
the  fourteenth  step,  on  a  level  with  which,  on  the  right,  are  three 
masonry  cloisters  similar  to  the  inside  cloister.  On  the  left  is 
the  municipal  rest-house  built  of  mud  and  bricks  with  a  flat  roof 
overlooked  by  the  open  cloisters  on  the  north.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  but  within  the  enclosure,  a  solid  lamp-pillar  of  dressed  stone 
about  twenty-one  feet  high  has  niches  at  intervals  for  oil  lamps. 
By  the  side  of  these  pillars  two  steep  stone  staircases  lead  to  the  top 
of  the  cloisters. 

In  the  quadrangle  are  four  temples  of  Gopdlkrishna,  Bhimakr^j- 
Mahddev,  Lakshmi-Ndrayan,  and  Nd,rad,  and  an  underground  cell 
with  masonry  walls  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Janabai  a 
female  devotee  of  Yithoba.  Gopdikrishna's  temple  is  near  the 
south  of  the  quadrangle  and  faces  east.  It  is  built  of  masonry  with  a 
brick  and  mortar  spire,  and  is  raised  on  two  four-sided  unequal  plinths 
one  above  the  other,  the  lower  two  feet  high  of  rough  stone  and  the 

1  Of  the  kdla  holidays  an  acooimt  is  given  below  p.  466.    Compare  Indian  Antiqua- 
ry, XL  154. 
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upper  three  feet  high  of  dressed  stone.  The  temple  is  in  two  parts 
an  audience  hall  and  a  shrine  lying  east  and  west.  Eight  steps  cut 
into  the  plinth  lead  to  the  haU  (25'  x  15'  x  10')  which  is  topped  by  a 
flat  masonry  roof  on  six  stone  pillars.  The  hall  all  round  is 
ornamented  at  the  cornice  especially  in  the  west  waU.  It  is  walled 
in  on  three  sides  and  is  open  to  the  east.  The  north  wall  has  two 
niches  and  three  pilasters,  the  south  wall  one  niche  and  three 
pilasters  and  a  window  (4'  x  3'),  and  the  west  wall  has  two  pilasters 
and  two  niches  one  on  either  side  of  a  door  which  leads  into  the 
shrine.  The  left  niche  has  a  rough  Ganpati.  Outside  the  roof 
looks  continuous,  but  from  inside  it  is  in  parts,  each  part  being  the 
area  enclosed  within  four  piUars  and  called  a  khan.  T?he  roof  is 
in  the  old  fashioned  Hindu  or  cut- corner  dome  which  is  common  in 
Pandharpur  even  ia  modern  temples.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
slightly  above  the  surrounding  pavement,  a  round  slab  called 
rangshila  bears  the  following  inscription  in  Mardthi : 

The  temple  was  begvin  on  the  daxk  seventh  of  Ka'rtik 
(October  -  November)  in  Shak  1666  (A.D.  1744)  in  the  cycle  year 
Rakta'kshi  by  Sha'mjipant  ITa'ndivkar  son  of  Anant,  (his)  wife 
GopikaTaai,  daughter  Bahina'ba'i  and  his  nephews  Sada'shiv  and 
Ganga'dhar  Viththal.   Finished  by  Gajendra  Moreshvar  Taahvant. 

A  small  door  4'  4"  high  by  2'  4"  wide  opens  into  the  shrine. 
Round  the  lower  half  of  the  masonry  door  frame  are  roughly  carved 
figures  of  Rddha  holding  snakes  high  overhead ;  figures  of  two  cow- 
herds Krishna's  companions  holding  maces  ;  two  representations  of 
a  fight  between  a  lion  and  an  elephant  in.  which  the  elephant  is 
worsted ;  two  figures  of  the  saint  Bhringarishi  as  a  man  with  horns 
squatting  on  his  knees;  and  the  mythical  bird  Gandbahiri  with 
two  necks  and  two  beaks  but  one  body,  each  beak  holding  a 
garland  or  string  of  pearls.  The  shrine,  which  is  nine  feet  square 
and  ten  feet  high,  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  hall.  Its  floor  i^ 
paved  to  allow  of  its  being  washed,  the  dirty  water  passing  by  a 
hole  in  the  back  wall.  The  room  has  to  be  lighted  by  an  oU  lamp 
even  during  the  day.  The  image  of  GopAlkrishna  is  about  three 
feet  high  and  stands  on  a  stone  pedestal  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor.  A  wooden  bar  set  across  the  room,  three  to  three  and  a  haK 
feet  from  the  ground,  separates  the  image  from  ordinary  visitors. 
The  god  has  two  hands  which  hold  a  flute  as  if  in  the  act  of  playing. 
He  stands  on  the  left  foot,  the  right  foot  crossing  it  and  resting 
on  the  toes.  On  either  side  of  Gopdlkrishna  is  the  figure  of  a  fan- 
holding  milkmaid  and  below  are  the  figures  of  a  cow  and  calf.  AU 
appear  carved  out  of  one  stone.  Behind  Gopaltrishna  are  two 
niches  in  the  west  wall,  and  smaller  niches  in  the  north  and  south 
walls.  Near  the  south-east  corner  is  the  opening  of  a  passage  now 
blocked  which  by  five  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  about  six  feet  deep 
and  plastered  all  round.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cell  is  a  smaller 
passage  about  seven  feet  deep  probably  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
refuge  in  troubled  times.^      The  spire  of  this  temple  is  of  brick  and 

1  The  priest's  account  of  the  passage  is  that  it  leads  to  an  underground  path  which 
opens  into  the  wall  built  by  the  god's  favourite  one  KAnupdtram  Mangalvedha  in 
the  SAngli  state,  about  twelve  mUes  south-east  of  Pandharpur.  The  god  used  to  visit 
KAnupto  bv  night  after  the  last  bed- waving  or  shejdrti  and  used  to  return  before 
three  m  the  morning  for  the  dawn  wick-waving  or  MkaddrH, 
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mortar  and  is  rather  short.  It  is  in  three  tiers  star-shaped  a*  t^^e 
base.  The  lowest  tier  consists  of  a  row  of  elephants  many  of  which 
are  broken ;  the  middle  tier  contains  globes  at  the  four  corners, 
mostly  out  of  repair ;  and  the  top  tier  has  small  niches  with  figures 
of  saints  and  some  forms  of  Vishnu.  All  the  figures  are  damaged 
by  weather  and  apparently  by  Musalman  or  other  image 
breakers.  At  the  top  is  a  big  globe  surmounted  by  a  gilt  brass 
peak.  The  god  is  worshipped  twice  a  day.  The  morning  service 
includes  the  wick-waving  or  kdkaddrti  with  songs  corresponding  to 
the  early  morning  service  in  Vithoba's  temple,  followed  by  the 
morning  worship  or  puja,  corresponding  to  the  puja  in  Vithoba's 
temple.  The  morning  worship  includes  the  usual  washing,  dressing, 
sandal-marking,  rice-sticking,  incense-burning,  camphor-waving,  and 
f  ood-ofiering.  JSTo  hymns  or  verses  are  recited  as  the  ministrant  is  a 
Grurav.  The  evening  worship  also  consists  of  two  services,  the  incense- 
waving  or  dhupdrti  and  the  bed-waving  or  shejdrti  corresponding  to 
similar  services  in  Vithoba's  temple ;  but,  as  in  the  morning,  they  follow 
each  other  in  immediate  succession.  In  the  incense-waving  the  priest 
washes  the  feet  of  the  image,  removes  the  sandal  paste,  wipes  the  face, 
applies  fresh  sandal,  and,  if  flowers  are  available,  throws  them  over 
the  image  and  then  waves  a  burning  incense  stick  and  camphor  to 
the  accompaniment  of  songs.  This  is  at  once  followed  by  more 
light-waving  accompanied  by  further  songs. 

The  only  holiday  is  the  Oohulashtami  the  birthday  of  Krishna  on 
the  dark  eighth  of  Shrdvan  in  July-August.  On  this  day  new 
clothes  are  put  on  the  image,  and  the  priests  give  a  feast,  and  distri- 
bute powder  containing  pounded  ginger,  sugar,  grated  cocoa-kernel, 
and  poppy  seed.  On  this  day  visitors  flock  by  hundreds  and  each 
visitor  places  acopper  at  thef  eet  of  the  image,  makes  a  bow,  and  retires. 
On  the  Ashddh  or  June-July  and  Kdrtik  or  October- November 
full-moons  large  numbers  attend.  These  gatherings  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  worship  of  the  god,  but,  after  the  lidla  ceremony,  most 
people  visit  this  temple.  These  three  days  are  the  only  days  when  the 
Gurav  priests,  who  are  of  seven  families  with  thirteen  male  mem.bers, 
make  any  income.  According  to  their  own  account  the  Gruravs  have 
been  the  worshippers  for  the  last  four  or  five  generations.  They  are 
Mardthds  by  caste;  and  their  joint  yearly  income  is  about  £10 
(Rs.  100).  A  yearly  Government  grant  of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  is  also  paid 
between  the  1st  and  the  25th  of  July. 

Mahddev  or  Bhimakraj's  temple  lies  in  the  same  enclosure  to  the 
north  of  Gopdlkrishna's  of  which  except  for  the  spire  and  the  absence 
of  ornament  in  the  haU  it  is  an  exact  copy.  The  stone  walls  are 
whitewashed.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  small  porch  (7'  X  7')  with  two 
sitting  stone  buUs  about  V  5"  high  one  of  them  broken.  In  the  hall 
are  two  lings,  one  (2'  3"  x  1'  4"  x  1'  6")  set  in  a  niche  in  the  west 
wall,  and  the  other  (3'  10"  x  2'  6"xl'  7")  on  the  pavement  at  the 
north-west  corner.  The  chief  ling  in  the  shrine,  which  is  three  feet 
long  two  feet  broad  and  two  feet  three  inches  high,  is  covered  with 
a  hoUow  brass  mask  representing  Bhimakraj  the  father  of  Krishna's 
wifeRukmini;  acobracoilencirclesthemask,  andthe  open  cobra  hood 
shades  the  head.  There  are  two  small  niches  in  the  back  or  south  wall 
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of  the  shrine,  one  small  niche  in  the  east  wall  and  a  large  niche  ia 
the  west  waU,  the  last  for  the  last  day's  flowers.  The  temple  spire 
is  star-shaped  and  uniform  throughout  up  to  the  pinnacle.  The  spire 
is  in  three  tiers  each  with  niches  and  broken  figures  of  saints  or 
risMs.  In  the  topmost  tier  are  nine  globes  surmounted  by  a  large 
globe  at  the  top.  There  is  no  brass  pinnacle.  The  whole  is  dark 
and  weather-beaten.  The  service  of  the  god  is  performed  by  the 
GTuravs  of  Q-opalkrishna.  The  daily  services  are  exactly  alike,  and 
follow  those  in  Q-opdlkrishna's  temple.  The  yearly  income  is  about 
£1  10s.  (Rs.  15).  Those  who  visit  the  temple  of  Gop^lkrishna 
afterwards  come  to  this  temple  and  lay  down  their  offerings,  usually 
a  copper  or  a  handful  of  rice  ovjvdri. 

Lakshmi  Nd,rdyan's  temple  to  thceast  of  Mahddev's  temple  on  a 
plinth  four  feet  high  is  a  ruined  hut  about  twelve  feet  square.  It 
has  a  tiled  roof  very  shaky  in  parts.  In  the  middle  is  an  old 
nim  tree  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  joint  stone  figure  of  Lakshmi- 
Ndrdyan,  including  its  pedestal  1'  10"  high  and  carved  out  of  one  stone. 
Ward.yan's  or  the  male  figure  is  seated,  the  .  right  foot  hanging  low, 
and  on  his  left  thigh  sits  Lakshmi.  The  god  has  four  arms  the 
upper  pair  holding  the  wheel  and  conch  in  the  right  and  left  hands ; 
the  right  lower  arm  rests  on  his  thigh  and  the  left  lower  arm  is 
round  Lakshmi's  neck.  In  front  of  the  image  is  a  pair  of  rock-cut 
sandals.  The  worship  of  this  temple  takes  place  in  the  morning  and 
evening  along  with  that  of  Gopdlkrishna  by  the  same  Gruravs. 

Narad's  temple  is  a  small  dingy  room  (10'  x  8')  in  the  east  cloisters 
facing  Gopdlkrishna's  temple.  Ndrad's  image  is  three  feet  high  and 
seated  crosslegged.  The  right  hand  holds  a  lute  and  the  left  a 
pair  of  cymbals  ;  the  head  is  bare,  showing  a  toplock  and  round  it 
a  rosary  of  rudrdksh  beads.  In  the  north  wall  in  a  niche  is  a 
mutilated  four-armed  figure  of  Kalbhairavof  which  only  the  upper 
half  is  left.  The  right  pair  holds  a  sword  and  a  tabor  and  the  left  a 
begging  bowl  and  a  trident.  In  a  niche  in  the  south  wall  is  set  a  stone 
cobra  with  open  hood.  The  service  of  this  temple  is  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Gopdlkrishna's. 

Close  to  the  south-east  of  Gopalkrishna's  temple  is  the  cell  of 
Jandbdi  a  devotee  of  Vithoba.  From  outside  it  looks  a  square 
masonry  platform  with  a  tulsi  plant. in  the  middle.  There  are  really 
two  platforms,  a  smaller  one  (5' 8"x  5'8"x  7")  above  a  larger  one 
(9'  X  9'  X  3'  8")  and  both  surmoimted  by  a  tulsi  pillar.  _  At  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  lower  platform  an  opening  2' 9"  high  by  2'  wide 
leads  by  six  steep  stone  steps  to  an  outer  anteroom  (9'  x  6')  varying 
in  height  from  eight  feet  at  the  entrance  to  six  in  the  western  half. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  on  the  left  a  door  (2'  6"x  2')  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  cell  opens  into  a  small  chamber  (4'x  3'x  5')  which 
is  said  to  have  been  Jand,bd,i's  cooking  room.  In  the  south  wall  of 
the  anteroom  a  doorway  (2'  8"  X  1'  10")  leads  into  an  inner  chamber 
(7'  X  5'  X  6').  In  tliis  chamber  close  to  the  east  wall  of  the  cell  is  a 
cot  said  to  be  (4'  6"  X  3'  x  7")  the  cot  of  JandbAi.^  In  the  open  half 
of  the  cot,  on  a  stone  pedestal  is  a  black  stone  miage  of  Vithoba 
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1  This  cot  ia  not  the  original  cot  belonging  to -the  celebrated  devotee  JanAbdi.    It 
is  made  in  native  fashion  and  half  covered  by  old  tape  to  make  it  look  old. 
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(2'  4")   and  a  woman's  image  (2')  wtich  is  said  to  be  Jandbdi.     On 
the  cot  lies  an  old  quilt  which  is  said  to  belong  to  Jandbai. 

According  to  an  inscription  the  temple  of  Gropdlkrishna  was  built 
in  A.D.  1744  by  Anant  Shamji  DAbhade  of  Talegaon.  The  temple  of 
Mahadev  and  the  cloisters  and  enclosure  were  built  by  Parshurdm 
Angal  the  famous  Sdtdra  banker  and  temple  builder.  The  temple  of 
Lakshmi-NArayan  was  built  about  1865  by  one  Datar  at  a  cost  of  £6 
{E,s.  60).  Janabdi's  cell  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  same  time  as 
Gopdlkrishna's  temple.  The  rest-houses  outside  and  the  temple  to  the 
north  were  built  by  the  municipality  in  1865-66.  The  story  of  the 
temple  of  GropaUsrishna  is  that  Gropalkrishna  or  Krishna  had  16,000 
milkmaids  and  eight  wives,  who,  out  of  respect  to  Eukmiai  the  chief 
favourite,  used  to  stand  whenever  she  appeared.  One  day  while  he 
was  liviag  in  Dwarka,  Krishna  sat  amusing  himself  with  Rddha  one 
of  the  eight  favourites,  who  was  sitting  on  his  thigh.  Eukmini 
suddenly  came  in,  but  remained  standing  unheeded ;  and  Hadha 
elated  with  Krishna's  attention  offended  Eukmini  by  not  rising. 
Taking  this  to  heart,  Rukmini  left  Dwdrka  and  came  to  Diadirvan 
now  known  as  Pandharpur,  and  sat  near  the  site  of  the  present 
temple.  When  Krishna  found  that  Eukmini  had  left  him,  he  started 
in  search  of  her  with  his  cattle  and  cowherds.  The  mountain  of 
Govardhan  in  Dwarka  learning  that  Krishna  was  leaving,  not 
caring  to  remain  without  the  god,  followed  and  forms  the  knoll  on 
which  the  temple  is  built.  The  river  goddesses  Ganga  and  Yamuna 
also  followed  the  party  and  settled  in  Dindirvan,  Ganga  as  the 
Bhima  now  called  Chandrabhaga  or  Bhagirathi,  and  Yamuna  as 
the  PushpAvati.  When  Eukmini"  and  Gopdlkrishna  made  friends 
they  held  a  feast  on  the  hUlock  along  with  their  companions  each 
bringing  his  own  food.  This  gathering  or  feasting  called  Ttdla  or 
the  mixture  is  said  to  have  happened  twice  in  Pandharpur ;  first  on 
the  full-moon  of  Ashddh  or  June -July  the  day  on  which  they 
arrived  and  again  on  the  full-moon  of  Kdrtik  or  October-November 
on  which  Krishna  is  believed  to,  have  died.  In  Pandharpur  Icdlds 
are  often  held  especially  during  the  rainy  months.  The  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Bhdgvat  Puran 
tell  how  Krishna  called  this  social  gathering.  When  this  chapter  is 
read  at  Pandharpur  the  people  throw  in  the  air  quantities  of  parched 
maize  and  then  eat  it,  in  imitation  of  the  picnic  of  Krishna  and  the 
milkmen.  For  the  same  reason  the  Badvas  dine  together  in 
Shrdvan  or  July- August  in  Yithoba's  temple  and  in  Gopalpur  different 
bands  of  pilgrims  in  different  places  hold  kdlds  during  the  Ashddh 
or  June-July  and  the  Kdrtik  or  October-November  fairs.  The 
headman  reads  a  few  verses  from  the  Bhdgvat  Puran  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  an  earthen  pot  of  parched  maize  mixed  with  curds 
hung  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  broken  by  a  stone  and  the  contents 
are  scrambled  for  and  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  parched  maize. 
A  somewhat  similar  ceremony  called  Govardhan  sometimes  takes 
place  during  the  reading  of  the  Bhd.gvat  in  which  it  is  described. 
On  this  occasion  parched  maize  is  mixed  with  curds  heaped  into  a 
mound  like  the  Govardhan  hill  and  in  the  heap  branches  of  wild  trees 
are  fixed.  Before  the  mountain  are  laid  the  usual  offerings,  and  the 
people  present  eat  up  the  hiU. 
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On  Datta's  steps  or  landing  about  2000f  eet  south  of  Chandrabhd,ga's 
temple,  is  Datta's,  Dattdtraya's,  or  Vipra's  Math,  a  temple  though 
called  a  monastery.  Between  it  and  Chandrabhdga's  temple  the  bank 
has  a  parapet  wall  built  by  the  last  Peshwa  Bajird,v  (1796-1817),  and 
the  road  along  these  temples  which  is  used  by  pilgrims  for  the  circuit 
is  paved  mth  flag  stones.  The  temple  is  the  front  or  east  half  of  a 
large  building  with  two  quadrangles.  The  front  half  is  seven  feet 
above  the  road,  and  the  plinth  of  the  building  is  2'  6"  higher.  The 
front  of  the  building  has  a  paved  quadrangle  (32'  x  25')  in  the  middle 
with  rows  of  open  verandas  all  round.  In  the  west  veranda  is  the 
temple  shrine.  These  verandas  are  occasionally  used  by  ascetics  and 
often  by  pilgrims  and  the  owners,  who  come  for  the  Ashddh  or 
June-Jidj  SinS.  the  Kdrtik  or  October-November  fairs.  The  verandas 
are  like  cloisters  though  they  are  not  built  for  cloister  purposes,  and 
in  every  respect  resemble  good  ordinary  dwellings.  The  quadrangle 
which  is  generally  used  for  devotional  singing  and  music  is  open, 
and  has  trellis  work  on  the  top  which  is  covered  with  thick  cloth. 
The  shrine  is  8'  3"  square  and  ten  feet  high,  and  the  door  (4'  10"  x  2'  5") 
is  set  in  wooden 'trellis  work.  The  shutters  are  also  of  trellis  work. 
In  this  chamber,  close  to  the  west  wall,  is  a  standing  black  stone 
image  of  Dattd,traya  nearly  five  feet  high  exclusive  of  the  pedestal 
which  is  two  feet  high.  The  image,  which  is  well  carved  out  of  a 
single  stone  and  is  highly  polished,  was  made  in  Pandharpur  in  a.d. 
1808.  The  features  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  better  carved 
than  those  of  any  other  image  in  the  town.  The  image  has  traces  of 
a  loincloth  and  a  sacred  thread  and  rosary  round  the  neck.  It  has 
six  arms,  the  lowest  right  hand  holding  a  short  rosary  and  a  club, 
the  middle  hand  a  tabor  and  the  upper  a  wheel,  and  the  lowest  left 
hand  a  bowl,  the  middle  a  trident,  and  the  upper  a  conch  shell.  On 
the  head  is  a  crown ;  and  in  the  ears  are  fishes.  The  chamber  is 
built  of  well  dressed  stone  and  the  roof  is  a  somewhat  squat  dome. 
Besides  the  entrance  door  a  small  door  in  the  south  wall  leads  to  a 
cookroom  and  is  used  by  the  priest  in  bringing  the  god's  food.  The 
god  is  treated  with  unusual  respect,  and  not  even  the  Brdhman  priest 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  shrine  unless  he  has  bathed  and  is  dressed  in 
a  silk  waistcloth.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  small  masonry  pond  and  a 
small  niche.  In  the  pond  water  is  stored  for  washing  the  temple  at 
the  end  of  the  Ashddh  or  June- July  and  Kdrtik  or  October-November 
fairs  and  on  the  full-moon  of  Mdrgshirsh  in  November -December. 
Two  daily  services  are  held  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  The 
morning  service  takes  place  at  about  eight  or  nine.  The  image  is 
uncovered  washed  and  dried,  sandal-paste  is  rubbed  on  the  forehead, 
flower  garlands  are  thrown  round  the  neck,  burning  camphor  and 
incense  sticks  are  waved,  and  food  is  offered.  The  image  is  dressed  in 
a  waistcloth  and  shouldercloth  with  a  scarf  round  the  head.  The 
evening  service,  about  eight  or  nine,  consists  of  wiping  away  the 
sandal-paste  mark,  removing  the  morning  flowers,  washing  the  feet, 
rubbing  fresh  sandal  paste,  throwing  garlands  of  fresh  flowers, 
burning  camphor  and  incense  sticks,  and  waving  a  light  to  the 
accompaniment  of  songs.  On  Thursdays  the  morning  worship  is  as 
usual  and  in  the  evening  is  another  worship  like  that  in  the  morning. 
The  image  is  washed  twice  on  that  day  and  twice  worshipped  followed 
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by  a  Hght-waving.  The  great  days  are  the  As'hddh  or  June-Jiily  and 
Kdrtik  or  October-Noyember  Elevenths  and  the  fuU-moon  oi  Mdrg- 
shirsh  or  November- December.  On  these  days  the  image  is  bathed 
in  the  five  nectars  curds,  milk,  honey,  clarified  butter,  and  sugar 
which  are  rubbed  over  it,  and,  after  washing  it  with  water,  a  stream 
of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  over  the  image  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  abhishek  or  bathing  fashion  while  texts  or  mantras  are  recited  by 
the  attendant  priests.  The  usual  offerings  are  made,  Brdhmans  are 
feasted,  each  Brd,hman  receiving  3(^.to  6c?.  (2-4  as.)  in  cash.  Formerly, 
on  the  evening  of  the  Mdrgshirsh  or  November-December  full-moon, 
a  torchlight  procession  in  which  the  sandals  of  the  god  were  carried 
in  a  palanquin  used  to  take  place,  but  it  has  stopped  since  1880.  The 
god's  every-day  dress  is  a  gold-bordered  scarf  and  a  couple  of  silk- 
bordered  waistcloths  of  which  one  is  tied  round  his  waist  and  the 
other  wrapped  round  the  shoulder.  Once  a  year  on  the  Mdrgshirsh 
or  November-December  full-moon  the  owner  of  the  temple  presents 
the  god  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  wraps  round  his  head  a 
shawl  instead  of  the  usual  scarf.  The  temple  priest,  who  is  engaged 
by  the  proprietors,  belongs  to  a  Sdtara  Deshasth  family.  In  return 
for  his  services  he  takes  the  offerings  which  are  worth  about  £12 
(Rs.  120)  a  year.  No  regular  devotional  sermons  or  Purdn  readings 
are  held.  But  when  the  owner  comes  to  Pandharpur  for  the  Ashddh 
or  June-July  and  the  Kdrtik  or  October-November  fairs  he  lodges  ia 
the  temple  and  holds  sermons  or  songs  daily.  The  story  of  the  temple 
is  that  a  Brd,hnian  named  Pdndurang,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
owner,  in  a  dream  saw  the  god  Dattatraya  who  told  him  to  build  a 
temple  in  his  honour,  telling  him  that  if  he  went  to  a  certain  pi^al  tree 
in  Jamkhandi  he  would  find  ample  material  to  make  an  image.  The 
man  found  a  slab  of  stone  under  a  pipal  and  had  it  carved  into  shape. 
The  image  was  finished,  put  in  a  niche,  and  the  niche  closed  for  a 
year.  During  this  time  a  peculiar  sound  came  from  the  niche  and 
the  god  again  appeared  to  him  and  warned  him  not  tp  wait  longer. 
The  temple  was  built  and  the  image  set  in  its  present  position.  Two 
tombs  in  a  room  near  the  shrine  are  said  to  mark  the  graves  of 
Pdndurang  and  his  son  Ni.i&jajx. 

The  chief  elements  in  the  holiness  of  Pandharpur  are  the  worship 
of  Vithoba  and  to  a  less  degree  of  the  Bhima.  Round  these  have 
gathered  a  host  of  rites  and  observances.  Within  Pandharpur  limits, 
perhaps  from  the  crescent  shape  of  its  course,  the  Bhima  has  been 
given  the  classical  name  Chandrabhaga.  .Within  Pandharpur  limits 
its  water  is  believed  to  have  sin-purifying  powers  and  numbers  of 
pilgrims  carry  it  away  in  carefully  closed  narrow-necked  copper  vessels. 
A  shrdddha  or  mind-rite  has  been  prescribed  for  the  banks  of  the 
river,  though,  according  to  the  sacred  books,  no  mind-rites  should  be 
performed  on  a  river  which  does  not  fall  directly  into  the  sea. 
These,  the  gift  of  a  cow,  and  visits  to  the  G-opdlpur,  Padmivati,  and 
other  temples,  are  the  chief  duties  which  engage  the  pilgrim's 
attention  during  his  stay  at  Pandharpur. 

Besides  Koli  and  Ghirav  ministrants  in  many  of  MahMev's  temples 
Pandharpur  has  two  classes  of  Brahman  priests,  BadvAs  or  the 
local  temple  priests  and  Bhats  or  adopted  aliens  chiefly  Deshasth 
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Brahmans.  The  Badvas  are  the  priests  of  the  god  Vithoba  and  the 
goddess  Rakhumdi  and  have  a  right  to  all  the  offerings  made  in  the 
great  temple.^  The  Bhats  have  no  connection  with  the  temple  and 
are  all  outsiders.  Most  of  them  came  to  Pandharpur  during  the  time 
of  the  last  Peshwa  (1796-1817)  when  Pandharpur  was  in  high  favour 
and  the  regular  temple  priests  or  BadvAs  were  so  well  off  tiiat  they 
left  the  river-side  and  other  outdoor  ceremonies  to  Deshasth  Bhats. 

The  following  table    shows  that  during  the  nine  years  ending 
1884  an  average  of  165,774  pilgrims  visited  Pandharpur  : 
Pandharpur  PUgrims,  1876-188S. 


ChaitH 

A'shddhi 

Edrtiki 

Tear. 

Fair  in 
March- 

Fair  in 
June- 

Fair  in 
October- 

Total. 

April. 

July. 

November. 

1876      

17,200 

87,000 

30,000 

134,200 

1877      

12,683 

60,603 

42,000 

106,136 

1878      

16,809 

61,000 

84,100 

111,909 

1879       

14,931 

69,238 

49,333 

133,502 

1880       

20,478 

114,706 

65,000 

200,184 

1881       

'22,869 

106,697 

62,349 

191,405 

1882       

21,709 

114,638 

76,630 

216,877 

1883       

24,449 

107,764 

67,665 

189,768 

1884       

26,115 

106,036 

77,747 

209,897 

Every  pilgrim  must  employ  a  Ksheira-upddhya  or  local  priest  either 
a  Badva  or  a  Bhat.  Unless  the  priest  is  himself  a  Badva  he  must, 
at  least  for  Vithoba's  worship,  engage  a  Badva,  and  for  Rakhumai's 
worship  he  must  engage  an  TJtpdt  priest  of  that  goddess.  Thus, 
except  when  a  Badva  does  double  duty,  every  pilgrim  has  three  priests, 
a  Kshetra-upddhya  for  river-side  worship  and  ceremonies,  a  Badva 
for  Yithoba's  worship,  and  an  Utpat for  Rakhumai's  worship.  These 
classes  of  priests  number  altogether  about  600  families,  of  whom  only 
some  of  those  connected  with  the  temple  are  well-to-do.  They  live 
in  old  dingy  houses,  handsome  outside  but  closely  packed  without 
much  light  or  air.  As  at  Benares  Graya  and  Wdsik,  to  guard 
against  mistakes,  and  prevent  their  patrons  leaving  them  in  favour 
of  a  rival,  each  family  of  priests  keeps  a  record  of  its  patrons.  This 
record,  which  in  some  cases  goes  back  more  than  1 50  years,  is  very 
detailed.  It  is  kept  in  the  form  of  a  ledger,  and  contains  letters 
signed  by  each  patron  giving  his  name  and  address,  stating  that  on 
a  certain  date  he  visited  Pandharpur  as  a  pilgrim,  and  enjoiniug  any 
member  of  his  family  and  his  descendants  who  may  visit  Pandharpur 
to  employ  the  owner  of  the  book  as  his  priest.^  Several  of  the  well-to- 
do  priestly  families  have  ponderous  ledgers  with  indexes  filling  two 
or  three  large  volumes.     The  indexes  are  arranged  alphabetically 


1  See  above  p.  425.  The  BadvAs  are  said  to  have  the  peculiar  custom  of  shaving  the 
bride's  head  before  marriage.  This  seems  a  trace  of  the  practice  of  dedicating  to  the 
god  all  the  daughters  of  the  priests. 

2  The  patron's  letter  usually  runs  :  '  To  the  learned  and  godlike  Narsu  RdmcTiandra 
of  the  holy  town  of  Pandharpur.  I  Oovind  Apdji  son  of  Apdji  Balvant,  resident  of 
Ahmadnagar,  after  most  respectful  greeting,  say  that  on  the  12th  (day)  of  Jyeahth  of 
the  Samvat  year  1572 1  came  to  Pandhari  and  worshipped  the  god.  My  kinsmen  and 
friends  whenever  they  come  hereafter,  shall  acknowledge  and  worship  you.  Be  this 
Tinown'to  you.     (Date  and  signature).'    In  the  case  of  Bhdtia  patrons  the  record  is 

more  detailed  and  gives  the  names  of  all  the  living  relations  of  the  pilgrim  on  the 
father's  side, 
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Chapter  XIV.      according  to  the  names  of  the  patrons  and  according  to  the  names  of 
Places-  the  places  where  they  live. 

Pandharpub.  Either  on  alighting  at  the  Bkrsi  Road  station,  or  about  two  miles 

JPilgrima.  from  Pandharpur,  where,  in  sight  of  the  pinnacle  of  Yithoba's  temple, 

the  god's  feet  are  carved  on  a  block  of  stone,  or  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  pilgrims  are  met  by  priests  or  their  agents.^  Almost  every 
one  of  them  declares  that  he  has  a  record  of  some  of  the  pilgrim's 
ancestors  or  kiasmen,  and  a  record  of  their  visit  to  Pandharpur 
acknowledging  him  as  their  priest.  Pilgrims  who  do  not  expect 
such  a  greeting  are  generally  bewildered  and  confused.  _  If  the 
pilgrim  is  wary  he  ignores  these  attentions  and  declarations,  and 
insists  on  seeing  the  record.  Many  of  the  priests  slink  away.  But 
some  of  them,  knowing  that  most  pilgrims  are  eager  for  shelter 
for  aged  relations  or  young  children,  while  admitting  they  cannot 
produce  the  records,  boldly  declare  that  the  pilgrim's  priest  is  dead 
and  that  no  member  of  his  family  remains.  Most  of  the  priests, 
who  well  know  the  value  of  each  other's  aid,  support  the  man's 
statements  and  the  pilgrim  then  accepts  as  his  priest  the  first  man 
who  accosted  him.  During  his  patron's  stay  the  priest  takes  care 
that  he  should  not  come  to  know  he  has  been  imposed  on  and  with 
this  view  many  priests  keep  their  patrons  in  virtual  confinements 
until  the  ceremonies  are  performed. 

As  soon  as  the  pinnacle  of  Yithoba's  temple  comes  in  sight,  the 
pilgrim  stops,  and  throws  himself  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  the  god. 
Some  pilgrims,  who  have  taken  a  vow  to  that  effect,  continue  to 
prostrate  till  they  reach  the  town,  or  throw  themselves  at  full  length 
on  the  ground  making  a  mark  ahead  of  them  as  far  as  their  hands 
can  reach,  then  rise,  walk  up  to  the  mark,  again  prostrate  themselves, 
and  so  in  this  way  reach  the  holy  city.  Some  pUgrims  roll  on  the 
ground  aU.  the  way  from  Bd,rsi  Road  (31  miles)  or  Jeur  (45  miles). 
Cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  of  pilgrims  rolling  from  Benares 
Ndgpur  and  Haidarabad  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  On  the  6th  of 
August  1813,  when  on  his  way  from  Pandharpur  to  Poena, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  met  a  servant  of  Chimndji  Appa  who  was  rolling 
from  Poena  to  Pandharpur  in  performance  of  a  vow  which  he  had 
made  in  order  to  get. a  child.  He  had  been  a  month  at  it  and  had 
grown  so  expert  that  he  went  on  smoothly  and  without  pausing 
and  kept  rolling  evenly  along  the  middle  of  the  road  over  stones 
and  other  obstacles.  He  travelled  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  (two 
Icos)  a  day.^ 

On  reaching  Pandharpur  the  pilgrim  is  generally  provided  with 
board  and  lodging  at  his  priest's.  If  the  priest  has  too  many  patrons, 
to  provide  for  all,  he  hires  houses,  furnishes  them  with  cooking 
vessels,  and,  in  the  case  of  rich  patrons,  he  keeps  one  of  his  men  to  get 
them  food,  to  show  them  the  chief  sights,  and  generally  to  attend  on 
them,  the  priest  visiting  his  patron  on  occasions  of  ceremony  or 
whenever  he  is  required. 

•  During  the  pilgrim  season  (June-November)  or  when  they  hear  that  their  patrons 
are  coming,  some  priests  go  to  receive-their  rich  patrons  as  far  as  Poona,  Bombay, 
and  Haidarabad. 

*  Colebrooke'a  Elphinstone,  I.  257-258 ;  compare  Ind,  Ant,  XI,  153. 
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Pilgrims  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  regular  visitors  and 
occasional  visitors.  The  regular  visitors,  who  are  called  Varkaris 
or  time-keepers,  come  under  two  heads,  those  who  attend  every 
month  and  those  who  attend  twice  every  year  at  the  two  great  fairs 
in  July  and  in  November.  The  occasional  visitors  come  almost 
entirely  from  Khdndesh  Berd,r  and  the  north,  from  Haidarabad  and 
from  Goa.     They  mostly  attend  at  the  two  great  fairs. 

The  Varkaris  or  time-keeping  pilgrims  form  an  important  sect 
whose  beliefs  are  strongly  opposed  to  Brdhman  exclusiveness.  The 
faith  is  simple  and  appeals  to  the  lower  classes  to  whom  most  of  its 
followers  belong.  So  catholic  is  the  sect  that  some  of  its  members 
are  Muhammadans.  The  Varkari  sect  was  founded  by  the  Brahman 
Dnyaneshvar  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
great  devotee  contented  himself  with  visiting  Pandharpur,  and  did 
not  try  to  make  converts.  For  three  centuries  after  Dnydneshvar's 
death  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  organize  the  sect. 
This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
great  Vani  poet  and  devotee  Tukdrdm  (1608-1649)  who  popularised 
the  worship  of  Yithoba.  Tukaram  is  said  to  have  begun  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  spread  of  Vithoba's  worship  after  a  dream  in  which 
his  teacher  or  guru  BAbaji,  a  descendant  of  Keshavchaitanya  and 
Raghavchaitanya,  appeared  and  enjoined  him  to  repeat  the  words 
E.d,ni  Krishna  Hari  at  the  beginning  of  all  his  devotions.  Tukdram 
took  this  as  a  hint  that  he  ought  to  proselytise.  Nothing  was  done 
in  Tuka's  lifetime,  but  his  followers  made  many  disciples,  and  the 
Vdrkari  sect  was  greatly  strengthened.  For  a  time  Tuka's  disciples 
worked  together.  Later  on  the  sect  split  into  two  main  divisions, 
Dehukar  and  Yaskar,  which  still  remain.  The  Dehukars  get  their 
name  from  Dehu  thirty  mjles  north-west  of  Poena  the  birthplace  of 
Tukardm  and  the  Ydskars  get  their  name  from  Yashi  in  the  Nizdm's 
dominions.  The  most  noted  Yaskar  was  Malappa  whose  tomb  is 
at  Alandi  in  Poona.  Both  divisions  claim  to  be  the  direct  spiritual 
descendants  of  Tukaram,  and  both  claim  to  possess  the  identical  lute 
or  vina  on  which  Tuka  used  to  play  in  holding  his  reKgious  services. 
Both  divisions  have  numerous  followers,  and  their  religious  rites 
are  almost  the  same.  Nine  observances  are  bindiag  on  all  Ydrkaris. 
Every  Yarkari  must  come  to  Pandharpur  for  the  great  elevenths 
of  Ashddh  or  June -July  and  Kdrtih  or  October -November  and  for 
the  other  monthly  elevenths  which  are  technically  called  vdris. 
The  Yarkari  must  come  on  the  tenth  or  previous  day  and  bathe  in 
the  Bhima.  To  comply  with  this  rule  Ydrkari  inhabitants  of 
Pandharpur  go  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city  on  the  evening  of  the 
ninth  and  return  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  and  bathe  in  the  river. 
While  or  after  bathing  every  Yarkari  must  dip  his  banner  ovpatdka 
into  the  river,  and,  taking  water  in  his  right  palm,  drink  it  as  holy 
water  or  tirth.  He  must  then  visit  the  temple  of  Yithoba  and  make 
the  round  or  pradaksMna  of  the  town.  At  night  he  must  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  sect  of  Ydrkaris  to  which  he  belongs.  Ydrkaris  have 
no  initiation  or  gurupadesh.  This  peculiarity,  which  is  found  in 
almost  no  other  Hindu  sect,  sets  all  the  members  on  an  unusually 
equal  footing.  Any  person  anxious  to  be  a  Ydrkari  goes  to  the 
headman  of  the"  sect  to  which  he  wishes  to  belong  and  tells  him  his 
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wish.  Except  that  the  eleTenths  or  elcddashis  are  the  luckiest  i  ^ 
a  man  may  join  the  sect  on  any  Say  or  hour.  The  candidate  brmgs 
a  necklace  or  rosary  of  basil  or  tulsi  beads  and  an  ochre-coloured 
swallowtailed  banner.  The  headman  orders  the  candidate  to  lay  the 
rosary  on  Dnydneshvar's  great  book,  the  Dnydneshvari,  which  is  kept 
in  a  niche  in  every  Vdrkari  monastery.  He  is  then  told  to  take  up 
the  rosary  and  put  it  round  his  neck.  The  candidate  falls  at  the 
feet  of  the  headman  who  repeats  the  salutation.  The  only  advice 
given  to  the  candidate  is  regularly  to  visit  Pandharpur  on  the  first 
eleventh,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  second  eleventh,  of  all  mo];iths. 

A  rule  which  is  strongly  impressed  on  every  Varkari  candidate  is 
that  he  cannot  serve  two  masters.  He  cannot  serve  Vithoba  so  long 
as  he  serves  the  Mammon  of  worldly  rivalries  and  cares.  He  is 
also  told  that  to  serve  Vithoba  well  he  must  be  poor,  as  Vithoba 
dwells  with  the  poor  and  lowly.  For  all  bodily  ailments  a  Vdrkari 
must  use  no  medicine  but  the  water  of  the  Bhima  and  the  tulsi 
leaves  of  the  garland  round  Vithoba's  neck.  No  VArkari  can  begin 
to  eat  a  meal  without  first  drinking  holy  water  or  tirth  which  is  of 
two  kinds  the  washings  of  Vithoba  and  the  water  of  the  Bhima. 
Vithoba's  washings  are  to  be  had  only  while  the  Varkari  is  in 
Pandharpur.  The  water  of  the  Bhima  he  carries  in  dry  hollow 
gourds  and  uses  very  sparingly,  though  he  can  rarely  run  short  of  it 
as  a  few  drops  of  Bhima  water  make  holy  a  hogshead  of  other  water. 
If  ever  his  stock  runs  short,  he  must  borrow  from  some  other  VArkari, 
One  of  the  chief  Vdrkari  tenets  is  that  to  take  life  is  sin.'  Flesh  eaters 
must  forego  flesh  if  they  become  Varkaris.  Every  Varkari,  however 
sick  he  may  be,  should  keep  a  strict  fast  on  all  lunar  elevenths.  He 
should  watch  and  sing  hymns  during  the  nights  of  the  elevenths. 
While  in  Pandharpur  the  Vdrkari  should  bathe  daily  in  the  Bhima. 
A  Vdrkari  is  not  allowed  to  read  any  books  but  the  following 
ten,  Amritanubhav,  Bhdvdrth  Rdmayan,  Dnydneshvar's  Abhangs, 
Dnydneshvari,  Ekndth's  Abhangs,  Eknath's  Bhdgvat,  Hastamalak, 
Ndmdev's  Abhangs,  Rukmini  Svayamvar,  and  Tukdram's  Abhangs. 

A  strict  low  caste  Varkari  believes  only  in  Vithoba.  He  keeps 
no  religious  rites,  ignores  caste  distinctions,  and  leads  a  poverty- 
stricken  life  in  which  a  high  disdain  for  every-day  duties  blends 
with  an  intense  yearning  for  Pandharpur  and  Vithoba  and  for  the 
excited  night  preachings  on  the  great  days.  BrAhman  and  other  high 
caste  Vdrkaris  do  not  so  completely  give  up  everything  for  Vithoba. 
Something  of  their  pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  life  remains  and  also 
something  of  their  scepticism.  They  wiU  allow  Vithoba  to  be  the 
chief  but  not  to  be  the  only  god.  There  are  also  Vaishnav,  Smart, 
Bhdgvat,  Ramdnuj,  Kabirpanthi,  and  Viththalpanthi  Varkaris.  The 
Vaishnav  Vdrkaris  may  be  known  by  their  three  upright  brow  lines, 
a  black  between  two  white  gopichandan  or  white  clay  and  sandal-paste 
lines.  They  worship  Vishnu  andfast  on  all  lunar  elevenths.  TheSmd,rt 
Vdrkaris  may  be  known  by  their  two  or  three  level  brow  lines  of 
ashes  and  sandal-paste.  They  hold  Shiv  to  be  higher  than  Vishnu  and 
fast  on  all  dark  thirteenths  or  Shivrdtras.  The  Bhdgvat  Vdrkaris 
may  be  known  by  their  brow  marks  of  gopichandan  or  white  clay  in 
the  morning  and  ashes  in  the  evening.  They  worship  Vishnu  but 
fast  like  Smdrts  on  the  dark  thirteenths  and  dark  elevenths.    All 
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these  Vdrkaris  mark  their  arms  cheeks  and  temples  with  the  conch, 
lotus,  mace,  and  discus  of  Vishnu. 

The  Eamd,nuj  and  Kabirpanthi  V^rkaris  are  of  four  sub-divisions, 
Garuds  who  apply  a  yellow  mark  to  their  brows,  LaJcshmis  who  apply 
a  red  mark,  Sanakddiks  who  apply  a  white  sandal-mark,  and  Sheshas 
who  apply  a  black  mark.  Rd,md,nuj  and  Kabirpanthi  Vdrkaris 
mark  their  temples  with  the  discus.  Besides  being  less  strict  they 
differ  in  two  main  points  from  ordinary  Vdrkaris.  They  keep  the 
ear  initiation  or  kdnmantra  and  they  wear  a  short  rosary  with  a 
double  string  of  beads  close  round  the  neck  instead  of  the  long 
108-bead  rosary  of  the  regular  Yiirkaris  which  falls  to  the  middle 
of  thechest.i  _  Viththalpanthis  differ  from  the  Ed,mAnujs  andKabir- 
panthis  in  having  a  conch  shell  mark  on  their  right  and  a  discus 
mark  on  the  left  temple. 

Vdrkari  doctrines  are  in  practice  even  stronger  caste-levellers  than 
Lingayat  doctrines.  In  spite  of  some  traces  of  pride  of  birth  an 
ordinary  Brd,hman  Vdrkari  who  is  not  a  Ram^nuj,  Kabirpanthi,  or 
Viththalpanthi,  will  not  hesitate  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  Shudra  Yd-rkari 
who  has  a  name  in  the  sect  for  devotion  or  for  power  as  a  preacher. 
The  Brahman  Vdrkari  sits  in  a  line  with  Shudra  Vdrkaris  removed 
by  only  a  short  distance  and  does  not  object  to  be  served  by  the 
same  man  who  serves  the  Shudras.  The  Ydrkari  preachings  of 
equality  find  willing  hearers  among  the  Deccan  Mar^thd,s  who  in 
peace  as  in  war  have  always  a  hankering  after  equality.  During  the 
recent  century  of  Brahman  rule  (1714-1818),  apparently  the  only 
time  during  the  last  2000  years  when  Brdhmans  united  political  and 
religious  power  in  the  Deccan,  this  enthusiasm  for  Yithoba  and 
disregard  for  caste  were  a  valuable  counterpoise  to  Brdhman 
domineering. 

Among  the  lower  classes  the  devotion  and  love  for  the  darling 
Yithoba,  for  whom  their  yearning  seems  the  yearning  of  a  parent 
for  a  beloved  child,  the  strongest  and  the  highest  of  Hindu  affections, 
shows  no  sign  of  growing  cold.  On  reachiag  Pandharpur  the 
pilgrim's  first  care  is  to  visit  the  temple  of  Yithoba  and  gaia  a  sight 
or  darshan  of  the  god.  Though  it  literally  means  a  sight  or  view, 
in  practice  the  darshan  includes  embracing  the  god,  laying  the  head 
on  the  god's  feet,  waving  money,  laying  money  ia  front  of  the  god, 
dressing  the  god's  neck  with  a  flower  garland  and  tulsi  leaves,  and 
offering  him.  a  cocoanut  or  sugar  and  incense.  Till  this  is  done  the 
pilgrun  has  no  rest.  To  most  of  them  the  sight  of  Yithoba  is  their 
dearest  hope  in  Hfe.  They  beam  with  joy  as  they  leave  the  temple, 
their  longing  to  throw  their  arms  round  the  beloved  knees  at  last 
satisfied.^ 
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1  Another  minor  point  of  difference  is  that  round  the  neck  of  Brahman  candidates 
the  tulsi  rosary  is  tied  by  their  fathers  and  not  by  the  sect  headmen  as  among  the 
other  Vakaris, 

2  The  enthusiasm  for  Vithoba  is  one  of  the  most  notable  feelings  among  the  Hindus 
of  the  Bombay  Deccan.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  which  moves  to  tears  even  cold 
English-taught  agnostics  is  probably  due  to  the  exciting  influence  of  a  crowd  swayed 
by  one  feeling.  The  ground  of  the  yearning  and  love  for  Vithoba  is  not  so  easy  to 
find.  What  has  Vithoba  done  for  them  that  the  people  should  love  him  so  kindly 
and  so  purely  ?    The  answer  seems  to  be  though  it  apparently  is  not  consciously  true 
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The  money  waved  in  front  of  the  god  is  usually  a  {  anna  (f  i.) 
"Well-to-do  pilgrima  who  mean  to  go  through  the  full  details  of  the 
worship  content  themselves  with  the  usual  offerings  and  lay  about 
2s.  (Ee.l)  at  Yithoba's  feet. 

Pilgrims  arriving  by  day  bathe  in  the  river,  and,  after  performing 
some  ceremonies,  or  putting  them  off  till  the  next  day,  go  to  the 
temple  to  see  the  god.  Pilgrims  arriving  at  night  cannot  go  to  bathe. 
They  go  straight  and  catch  a  dhul  darshan  or  dust-gUmpse  of  the  god.^ 

The  complete  list  of  ceremonies  begins  with  the  Gangdbhet  or 
meeting  the  Ganges,  as  the  Bhima  is  here  called.  The  pilgrim  with 
his  family  if  he  has  brought  them,  wearing  his  every-day  clothes, 
comes  to  the  river  with  the  priest.  The  men  and  boys  strip  to  the 
waistcloth  and  all  stand  in  a  row  along  the  water's  edge.  The  priest 
gives  each  a  cocoanut  which  they  take  with  both  hands  and  lay  in 
front  of  them.  Sandal-paste,  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  tulsi  leaves 
are  laid  near  the  cocoanut,  each  pilgrim  making  a  separate  offering. 
Except  the  words  spoken  to  the  river,  '  I  offer  sandal-paste,  I  offer 
grains  of  rice,  I  offer  tulsi  leaves,'  nothing  is  said.  Then  the  priest 
says  '  I  bow,  Ganga,  to  thy  lotus  feet ;  I  bow  to  thee  Chandrabh^ga.' 
The  pilgrims  enter  the  water  to  about  the  waist  and  all  dip  till  the 
water  covers  them  except  the  face  and  head.  If  a  Brahman  man  the 
pilgrim  stands  in  the  water  after  the  first  dip,  thrice  sips  water  from 
his  hollow  palm,  and  repeats  the  twenty-four  names  of  the  god  he 
invokes  in  his  daily  devotion.  He  sprinkles  water  on  the  river  and 
prays : 

Come  Sun  ,with  tliy  thousand  rays,  tiou  mass  of  glory  and  ruler  of  the 
■world,  accept  this  my  worship,  and  the  offering  of  water ;  I  bow  to  thee. 

He  takes  a  little  earth  from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  rubs  it  on  his 
chest  saying  : 

Earth,  free  me  from  my  sins  and  misdeeds  that  my  sins  being  destroyed 

by  thee,  I  may  win  heaven. 

He  makes  another  dip  into  the  water  and  again  bathes.  He  once 
more  stands  facing  west,  and  taking  a  little  cowdung  from  the  priest 
he  rubs  it  on  his  body  saying  : 

CoTP'dting  tha%  belongest  to  the  wives  of  bulls,  who  roam  from  forest  to 
forest  eating  herbs,  thou  that  dost  cleanse  the  body,  remove  for  ever  all  my 
ailments  and  sorro^vs. 


of  the  present  high  class  -worsliippers  that  Vithoba  is  the  great  guardian  or  spirit-soarer. 
Vithoba  it  is  true  has  not  so  great  a  name  as  an  exorcist  as  the  Dattdtraya  of  Narsoba's 
VAdi  in  Kolhipur  or  the  AbAsdheb  of  Phaltan.  Still  patients  suffering  from  spirit- 
attacks  against  whom  the  local  guardians  are  powerless  are  sent  from  places  as  distant 
as  Dh^rwAr  to  Pandharpur  (DhdrwAr  Statistical  Account,  Appendix  B)  and  the  fact 
that  the  Vdrkaris'  one  medicine  is  the  Bhima  water  and  Vithoba's  tlilsi  leaves  shows 
that  they  believe  in  Pandharpur  and  Vithoba  as  great-spirit  soarers,  since  to  the  low 
caste  Hindu  all  disease  is  spirit-caused.  The  fact  that  BrAhmans  mix,  even  eat  with 
men  of  low  caste  at  Pandharpur,  Puri,  Jagganndth,  and  other  holy  places  seems  to 
have  its  origin  (though  the  origin  is  forgotten)  in  the  belief  in  the  spirit-scaring 

Eower  of  the  god  and  of  the  place.  The  pure  Brdhman  avoids  the  vmclean  flesh-eater 
ecause  the  BrAhman  believes  that  hia  careless  life  makes  the  flesh- eater  unclean  thai 
is  a  spirit-haunt.  When  the  low  caste  or  the  flesh-eater  comes  to  the  holy  place  the 
power  of  the  place  or  of  the  god  drives  the  spirits  out  of  him.  He  is  pure  and  may 
be  touched,  even  dined  with.  Compare  Indian  Antiquary,  XI.  149-151. 

*  From  dhul  dust  and  darshan  glimpse,  that  is  a  glimpse  of  the  god  straight  from 
the  road  with  the  dust  or  dhul  on  the  feet. 
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He  again  dips  into  the  water,  rubs  ashes  on  his  chest,  and  recites 
a  Yedic  hymn.  While  still  wet  the  pilgrini  takes  water  in  both 
hands  and  pours  it  as  an  offering  into  the  water,  sayiag  : 

In  tMs  soutli-flowiiig  Bhima  on  the  west  bank,  in  the  holy  Xiohadand,  In  the 
holy  town  of  Pandhari,  near  Pundlik  near  the  holy  pipal  Ua'ra'yan,  and  near 
the  cow  and  the  Bra'hman,  Bhima,  by  thy  favour  guard  me,  ■who  am  the 
image  of  sin,  a  sinner  among  sinners,  whose  soul  is  a  sinner  and  born  in  sin. 
Shiv,  destroy  my  sins.  To  put  away  the  miseries  and  sins  whose  source  is 
the  body,  the  speech,  the  mind,  the  touch  of  others  or  the  neglecting  to  touch 
others,  eating  or  refusing  to  eat,  drinking,  or  refusing  to  drink  and  all 
small  and  secondary  sins,  to  put  these  away  I  bathe  in  the  Chandrabha'ga 
on  this  lucky  day.i 

The  pilgrim  asks  the  priest's  leave  to  bathe  saying  in  Mard,thi : 
'  Have  I  leave  to  bathe';  the  priest  replies  '  May  you  bathe  ^^ell.'  The 
pilgrim  dives  into  the  water  and  bathes.  When  a  Brahman  pilgrim 
has  his  wife  with  him  the  hems  of  their  clothes  are  tied  in  a  knot 
before  they  enter  the  water.  The  wife  does  not  rub  herself  with 
ashes,  earth,  and  cowdung  like  her  husband  and  repeats  no  words. 
She  dips  when  he  dips  and  bathes  when  he  bathes.  When  the 
bathing  is  over,  before  coming  out  of  the  water  and  untying  the  knot, 
the  wife  must  say  her  husband's  name  and  the  husband  must  say  his 
wife's  name.^  In  the  knot  that  ties  the  clothes  the  pilgrim  usually 
fastens  a  pearl,  a  piece  of  coral,  or  a  tiny  bit  of  gold  which  goes  to 
the  priest.^     After  leaving  the  water  the  pilgrims  dress  themselves 
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'  The  details  of  this  bathing  ceremony,  the  sipping  of  water  and  the  rubbing  with 
earth,  with  ashes,  and  with  cowdung,  four  famous  spirit-scarerg,  and  also  the  details 
of  the  ritual  misdoings  and  omissions  which  cause  sin  are  of  great  interest  as  examples 
of  the  early  idea  that  sin  like  disease  is  a  form  of  spirit  possession.  That  those  acts 
were  sinful  which,  like  neglecting  or  misdoing  the  spirit-scaring  ritual  laid  the  per- 
son open  to  spirit  attacks  ;  and  that  sins,  being  like  diseases  spirit-possessions,  can  be 
driven  away  by  the  great  spirit-scarers  water,  earth,  cowdung,  and  ashes.  Though 
the  idea  that  sin  is  a  refined  form  of  the  belief  in  spirit-possession  is  more  clear  and 
widespread  in  the  Hindu  religion  than  in  most  forms  of  religion  the  idea  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Hindus.  In  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  in  Bugland  in  1690  (Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  II.  247)  when  a  man  died  an  old  beggar  was  called  out  of  the 
village  and  made  to  eat  a  meal  in  front  of  the  dead  body.  The  old  man  was  called 
the  sin-eater  and  the  object  of  the  rite  was  admitted  to  be  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  from  walking.  What  the  old  man  did  was  to  take  to  himself  either  (which  was 
probably  the  root  idea)  the  spirit  of  the  dead  or  (which  was  probably  the  ordinary 
belief)  the  evil  spirits  which  had  haunted  the  dead  man.  In  this  case  therefore  sin 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  spirit.  The  explanation  of  the  English  word  sin 
given  by  Webster  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittannica  supports  this  view.  According 
to  this  explanation  sin  was  originally  Signa  or  Sinna  an  evil  spirit  the  wife  of  the 
ill  disposed  Loke.  The  use  of  the  goddess's  name  to  describe  a  disease  caused  by 
being  possessed  by  the  goddess  seems  closely  to  agree  with  the  Hindu  names  Devi 
for  small-pox  and  Mari  for  cholera,  and  with  the  English  name  Mama,  the  mother 
of  the  Manes,  for  madness.  In  these  cases  the  patient  is,  or  when  the  name  was  given 
was,  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  goddess.  Further  examples  of  the  root  idea  of 
sin  as  spirit-possession  are  given  below  Appendix  C. 

2  The  reason  why  the  husband  repeats  the  wife's  name  and  the  wife  the  husband's 
name  before  the  knot  is  untied  is  hard  to  give.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  wife 
will  not  mention  the  husband's  name  nor  the  husband  the  wife's,  because,  apparently, 
though  this  is  not  admitted,  evil  spirits  and  sorcerers  might  get  to  know  the  name  and 
BO  have  power  to  work  evil  on  the  owner  of  the  name.  The  reason  why  before  the 
knot-loosing  here,  as  before  the  knot-loosing  in  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  names  are 
mentioned  is  perhaps  because  while  the  knot  is  tied  the  two  are  one,  and  that  to  divide 
the  parts  without  reminding  the  spirit  of  each  to  which  part  it  belonged  might  cause 

contusion.  ,..,,,      ^  ■    j_    ■  ,-, 

3  The  obiect  of  tying  the  gold,  coral,  or  pearl  mto  the  knot  is  to  increase  the  spirit- 
scarine  power  of  the  knot.  The  gold  coral  or  pearl  is  given  to  the  priest  because  the 
evU  s^rit  is  believed  to  have  gone  into  the  jewel  and  the  holiness  of  the  Brahman, 
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Chapter  XIV.       in  dry  clothes  on  the  dry  bed  or  bank.     Some  pilgrims  present  the 

Places.  priest  with  the  clothing  worn  while  bathing,  some  give  him  new 

clothes,  some  give  money  instead  of  clothes,  and  many  give  nothmg. 

Pandhabpuh.       "vVhen  the  pilgrim  is  poor  and  not  likely  to  pay,  the  priest  generally 

ignma.  ^^^^    short    some   of   the   bathing   details.     Pilgrims   who  are  not 

;gj,^]^^^^Qg  ^Q  jj^Q-j.  undergo  the  rubbings  with  earth,  cowdung,  and 

ashes.     In  their  case  the  first  greeting  to  the  river  is  the  same  as  the 

greeting  given  by  the  Brahman  and  the  pilgrim  at  once  enters  the 

water,  the  priest  saying  : 

In  this  holy  place  on  this  day  I  shall  bathe  in  the  Chandrabha'ga  to 
remove  all  sins  of  body  and  mind  due  to  touch  or  caused  by  speech. 

After  putting  on  fresh  clothes  the  high-caste  pUgrim  and  his  wife 
sit  near  the  water's  edge  and  throw  into  the  water  sandal-paste,  rice, 
flowers,  sugar,  and  fruit.  Instead  of  by  bathing  some  high  caste 
pilgrims  purify  themselves  by  eating  the  five  nectars,  clarified  butter, 
curds,  honey,  milk,  and  cowdung  and  listening  to  the  Vedic  hymn 
called  the  PurushasuMa.  Offerings  of  money  are  made  to  the  priest. 
The  winnow  gift  or  supvdyan  takes  place  only  if  the  pilgrim  has 
his  wife  with  him.  Any  unwidowed  woman  can  make  this  gift 
which  is  presented  not  to  the  priest  but  to  the  priest's  wife  who  has  to 
attend  to  receive  it.  The  gift  consists  of  the  articles  used  by  a  woman 
in  her  toilet,  robes,  and  ornaments.  A  new  winnowiag  fan  is 
brought,  and  the  following  articles  are  laid  on  it,  a  robe  or  a  piece 
of  bodicecloth,  five  to  ten  glass  bangles,  a  couple  of  silver  toe-rings 
worn  on  the  fourth  toes,  two  pairs  of  toe-rings  of  bellmetal  worn  on 
the  second  toes,  a  cocoanut,  two  small  wooden  boxes  with  turmeric 
and  redpowder,  a  comb,  a  small  looking  glass,  a  necklace  of  black 
glass  beads,  a  few  almonds  or  plantains,  some  rice  or  wheat,  and  a 
packet  of  betel-leaves.  Another  winnowing  fan  is  put  over  it  upside 
down  as  a  cover.  The  two  winnowing  fans  with  their  contents  are 
set  in  front  of  the  female  pilgrim  after  she  has  bathed  and  put  on 
dry  clothes.  The  pilgrim  pours  water  over  his  wife's  right  palm  and 
then  sprinkles  a  little  turmeric  and  redpowder  over  the  winnowing 
fan.  The  pilgrim's  wife  offers  the  priest's  wife  a  little  turmeric  and 
redpowder  to  rub  on  her  cheeks  and  brow,  and,  taking  the  fan  and 
covering  it  with  the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  with  it  giving  3d.  to  Is. 
(2-8  as.)  in  money,  hands  it  to  the  priest's  wife  while  the  priest 
says,  in  the  name  of  the  pilgrim's  wife  : 

May  the  Eternal  be  pleased  to  free  me  (the  pilgrim's  -wife)  from  the 
horrors  of  helL  I  give  you  Ganga  wife  of  if  arm  this  fan  with  money  and  a 
packet  of  betel-leaves. 

The  pilgrim,  who  all  the  while  is  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  wife 
adds  the  words  '  Accept '  and  the  priest  replies  '  I  take.'     Many  pH- 


the  fire  that  bums  in  his  right  hand,  overcomes  the  evil  spirit.  It  is  because  they 
are  spirit-possessed  that  the  accepting  of  many  kinds  of  offerings  by  Br^hmans  is 
counted  a  sin.  The  belief  that  the  evil  spirit  goes  into  the  jewel  or  other  spirit- 
soaring  article  is  confusing.  The  idea  that  the  spirit  goes  into  the  article  offered 
belongs  not  to  the  early  or  scaring  but  to  the  later  or  pleasing  stage  of  worship,  when, 
by  the  help  of  guardian  worship  the  idea  that  offerings  are  made  to  please  the  spirit 
drove  out  the  earlier  and  ruder  scaring  idea.  At  present  the  idea  that  the  spirit  enters 
into  the  article  offered  seems  universal  among  Hindus.  It  is  the  belief  even  in  cases 
of  exorcism,  the  earliest  of  rites,  even  though  in  exorcism  the  object  clearly  is  to  scare 
not  to  please. 
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grims,  though  willing  to  make  the  winnow  gift,  omit  to  buy  the  articles 
and  tell  the  priest  to  get  the  wianow  fully  or  partly  filled  according- 
to  the  amount  he  is  ready  to  pay.  The  cost  varies  from  2s.  M. 
(Es.  1|)  to  6d.  (4  as.).  A  poor  or  a  thrifty  pilgrim  wUlnot  allow  the 
priest  to  put  a  robe  or  other  costly  article  on  the  fan.  The  priest 
takes  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrim  in  the  matter  of  the  fan  as  a  guide 
for  the  future.  He  will  be  careful  not  to  waste  too  much  ritual  and 
too  many  prayers  on  the  poor  or  the  miserly. 

The  next  gift  usually  made  by  a  poor  pUgrim  is  the  goddn  or  the 
cow-gift.  The  pilgrim  seldom  gives  a  cow.  The  priest  tells  what 
merit  flows  from  the  gift  of  a  cow.  He  has  generally  a  cow  and  a 
calf  at  home.  They  are  brought  and  the  pilgrim  pays  the  Brdhman 
Is.  to  4s.  (Rs.  4-2),  and  sometimes  as  much  as  £1  (lis.  10).  Before 
the  cow-gift  the  priest  says  : 

On  this  lucky  day  to  gain  the  benefits  described  in  the  Vedas  and  the 
Fura'ns  and  that  this  pilgrimage  to  Fandhari  may  be  successful,  I  make 
the  gift  of  a  cow  according  to  my  abilities,  either  in  the  shape  of  money  or 
a  cow  with  a  calf. 

If  no  COW  is  present  the  pilgrim  pouriag  water  on  his  right  palm  at 
the  end  of  these  words  proceeds  to  worship  the  priest,  and  continues  : 

"  I  bow  to  thee !  oh  Anant  or  Vishnu,  who  hast  a  thousand  images,  a 
thousand  feet,  eyes,  heads,  chests  and  shoulders,  who  hast  a  thousand 
names  and -who  art  eternal  and  who  hast  outlived  crores  of  eras,  I  bow 
to  thee. 

The  pilgrim  then  gives  the  money  to  the  priest,  and  while  giving 
it  says  the  same  words  as  were  used  at  the  time  of  makiag  the 
winnow  gift  except  that  the  word  cow-gift  takes  the  place  of  the 
word  winnow-gift.  Then  the  pilgrim  says  '  Accept '  and  the  priest 
answers  '  I  take.'  If  the  cow  is  actually  present  with  the  calf,  she  is 
worshipped,  and  four  silver  hoofs  each  worth  6d  to  2s.  (Re.  i  -  1) 
are  touched  against  the  cow's  hoofs  and  two  small  gold  horns,  each 
worth  10s.  (Rs.  5),  against  her  horns  and  ■  all  are  laid  before  her. 
A  small  copper  saddle  is  set  on  her  back  and  a  bell  is  tied  round  her 
neck.  Her  udder  is  touched  with  a  brass  pot  and  the  pot  is  laid 
in  front  of  her.  In  worshipping  the  cow  the  usual  articles  are  laid 
before  her  including  some  jvdri  which  she  at  once  eats.  After 
worship  the  pilgrim  goes  thrice  round  the  cow  while  the  priest 


All  the  sins  and  misdeeds  of  this  and  other  births  are  destroyed  at  every 
step  of  the  round. 

After  the  last  turn  the  pilgrim  stands  behind  the  cow  and,  taking 
the  end  of  her  tail  in  his  right  hand  and  putting  some  money  along 
with  it,  pours  water  over  the  money  and  the  tail-end  into  the  right 
palm  of  the  priest,  at  the  same  time  dropping  the  money  and  the 
tail  into  the  priest's  hand.  The  priest  lets  go  the  tail,  sprinkles  the 
water  on  the  pilgrim's  head,  utters  a  blessing,  and  pockets  the  money. 
While  the  pilgrim  is  dropping  the  water  over  the  money  and  tsal 
into  the  priest's  right  palm  the  priest  says  : 

The  cow  in  whom  live  fourteen  worlds,  and  who  therefore  is  able  to  do 
good  in  this  world  and  the  next,  this  cow,  whose  god  is  Budra,  who  has 
golden  horns,  silver  hoofs,  a  copper  back,  with  a  milking  pot  and  a  bell 
round  her  neck,  this  cow  I  give  to  you  Jlfarsu  JUmchandra  who  art  learned  in 
the  Vedas  and  ^vho  hast  committed  them  to  memory  and  who  hast  a  wife, 
that  Achyut  or  Vishnu  may  be  pleased  and  I  saved  from  hell. 
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Three  grants  of  money  are  made  in  connection  with  this  cow-gift ; 
the  money  laid  in  front  of  the  cow  varying  from  3d. to 2s.  (E.e.|-1), 
the  money  given  with  the  cow's  tail  varying  from  Is.  to  6s.  (Rs.  ^-3) 
or  even  more,  and  the  money  for  the  cow  varying  from  10s.  to  £1 
(Rs.  6  - 10)  with  4s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  2-5)  for  the  silver  hoofs,  golden 
horns,  copper  saddle,  and  brass  milk-pail.  Some  pilgrims  also  give  a 
month's  fodder  money  for  the  cow. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  gift  of  the  shdligrdm  or  Vishnu's  stone  full 
of  holes.  The  shdligrdm  gift  is  made  by  Komtis,  Telangis,  and  pilgrims 
from  Goa.  The  pilgrim  generally  brings  with  him  or  the  priest 
supplies  from  his  own  house  the  shdligrdm  a  smooth  quartz  pebble. 
He  also  brings  a  gold  tulsi  leaf,  a  small  brass  box  or  sanipusht,  a  conch 
shell,  a  bell,  and  a  copper  plate.  The  pilgrim  after  bathing  and 
putting  on  a  dry  silk  waistcloth  sits  in  front  of  the  shdligrdm  which  is 
set  in  the  copper  plate  and  offers  it  sandal-paste,  rice,  tulsi  leaves  and 
flowers,  waving  lights  before  it  and  offering  food  betel-leaves  and 
money.  Then  a  few  rice  grains  are  sprinkled  over  the  priest's  head, 
sandal-paste  is  rubbed  on  his  brow,  and  a  few  flowers,  a  betelnut,  and  a 
copper  are  dropped  in  his  palm.  A  prayer  is  repeated  and  the  pilgrim 
hands  the  shdligrdm  to  the  priest  and  with  it  8s.  to  12s.  (Rs.  4-6) 
ia  cash.  The  gold  tulsi  leaf,  the  conch,  and  bell  are  all  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  shdligrdm.  The  tulsi  leaf  is  put  or  thrown  on  it,  the 
conch  is  used  to  hatha  it,  and  the  bell  is  rung  when  the  light  and 
iacense  are  waved. 

The  next  ceremony  is  a  shrdddh  or  funeral  rite  in  memory  of  the 
pilgrim's  ancestors.  As  the  Bhima  flows  into  the  Krishna  and  not 
into  the  sea,  mind-rites  at  Pandharpur  are  of  less  avail  than  at  Gaya 
or  N^sik.  For  this  reason  Brahmans  seldom  perform  mind-rites  at 
Pandharpur  and  when  they  do  the  moustache  is  not  shaved.  When 
they  do  perform  them  Brahmans  also  like  to  perform  mind-rites  near 
the  Vishnu  feet  or  Vishnupad  temple,  or,  if  the  river  is  flooded,  on 
the  bank  opposite  the  Vishnupad.^  Other  castes  than  Brahmans  shave 
the  moustache  and  perform  the  rite  anywhere.  There  are  other  points 
of  difference.  In  the  Brahmans'  mind-rites  the  verses  are  Vedic  ;  in 
the  mind-rites  of  other  castes  the  verses  are  from  the  Purans.  Also 
in  the  Brdhman  mind-rites  BrAhmans  are  fed  on  the  spot,  and  in 
the  mind-rites  of  other  castes,  as  the  -performer  cannot  touch  Brah- 
mans at  their  food,  he  serves  food  on  plantain  leaves  and  behitld  the 
leaves  sets  two  stalks  of  durva  grass  which  stand  for  Brahmans  and 
before  which  he  lays  water,  sesame  seed,  sandal,  and  tulsi  leaves.  In 
performing  a  mind-rite  or  shrdddh  the  Brd,hman  pilgrim  bathes  in 
the  river  and  putting  on  a  dry  silk  waistcloth  sits  to  the  north  of 
Vishnu's  footprints,  thrice  sips  water,  and,  after  repeating  the 
twenty-four  names  of  his  god  which  he  uses  in  his  daily  prayers, 
recites  a  hymn  pouring  water  on  his  right  palm.  These  mind-rites 
are  like  the  usual  yearly  mind-rites  performed  by  Brahmans.  The 
differences  are  noted  in  the  following  translation  of  a  Sanskrit 
couplet :  'Five  things  should  be  omitted  at  a  mind-rite  performed 
at  a  holy  place,  offerings,  invocation,  holding  of  leaf-platters, 
rice    offerings,    and  questions  about  satisfaction,'  that  is,  the  pilgrim 


1  See  above  p;  434. 
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does  not  sprinkle  on  the  priest's  head  a  mixture  of 
paste,  rice,  flowers,  and  water  as  is  ordinarily  done  at  mind- 
rites,  he  does  not  call  the  spirit,  he  does  not  hold  the  leaf- 
platters  on  which  the  dinner  is  served,  he  .makes  no  ofierings  of  rice 
or  vikir  in  memory  of  male  or  female  ancestors  who  have  died  from 
burns,  accidents,  or  in  childbirth  and  who  are  therefore  not  entitled 
to  the  finds  or  rice  balls,  and  he  does  not  formally  ask  the  dining 
BrAhmans  at  the  end  of  their  meal  whether  they  have  had  enough. 
The  rice  balls  or  finds  are  offered  and  laid  on  the  stone  footprints 
of  Vishnu.  The  names  of  all  the  deceased  ancestors  are  uttered 
and  offerings  made.  If  the  pilgrim  does  not  remember  them  all,  he 
makes  a  general  offering  in.  memory  of  those  he  has  forgotten. 
After  the  ceremony  is  over,  the  balls  are  removed  and  the  footprints 
washed,  and  sandal-water  and  sesame  are  laid  before  them.  For 
permission  to  offer  and  heap  the  balls  on  the  footprints,  the  priest 
or  Badva  charges  a  fee  of  Qd.  (4  as.).  After  the  worship  the  Badva 
gives  the  pilgrim  prasdd  or  god's  favour,  chiefly  fruit  or  sugar  which 
has  been  offered  to  the  god.  He  pats  the  pilgrim  on  his  back  and  says 
'  Thy  ancestors  have  gone  to  heaven  and  want  6d.  to  2s.  (Ee.  i  -  1) 
in  cash.'  The  balls  offered  by  others  than  Brd,hmans  are  made  either 
of  wheat-flour,  molasses,  or  barley,  and  sometimes  of  rice-flour.  Their 
miud-rite  is  called  chatashrdddh  in  which  straws  of  darbh  grass  are 
used  to  represent  the  ancestors.  This  ends  the  ceremonies  which  are 
performed  outside  of  the  temple. 

The  pUgrim  who  has  performed  all  or  any  of  the  above  ceremonies 
seldom  fails  to  worship  the  god  Yithoba  and  the  goddess  Rakhumdi. 
The  worship  is  of  two  kinds  the  mahdpuja  that  is  the  great  worship 
also  called  panchdmritpuja  or  five-nectar  worship  and  the  pddyapuja 
or  footwash  worship.  During  the  last  few  years  owing  to  disputes 
between  the  Badvd,8  and  the  Sevadhdris  or  inferior  attendants  of  the 
god,  the  great  worship  has  been  stopped.  In  perf  ormiag  the  great 
or  five-nectar  worship  the  pilgrim,  after  bathing  and  dressiag  in  a  silk 
waistcloth  and  a  shawl,  comes  to  the  temple  and  sits  in  the  f  our-pUlared 
chamber  while  the  priest  brings  materials  for  the  preliminary  worship. 
A  betelnut  Granpati  set  in  rice  in  a  leaf  cup  is  worshipped.  Then  the 
pilgrim  touches  the  floor  with  his  hand  and  worships  the  earth  and 
Varuna  the  god  of  water.  A  sHver  dish  with  water,  a  conch  shell,  and 
the  bell  which  hangs  in  this  chamber  are  all  worshipped  with  the 
usual  offerings.  The  pilgrim  goes  into  the  god's  chamber  and  the 
god's  clothes  are  taken  off.  The  priest  shows  some  marks  on  the  god, 
especially  a  hollow  on  the  chest  which  was  caused  by  a  Brahman's 
kick  when  Yishnu  was  in  his  eighth  or  Krishna  iacamation.  The 
priest  also  points  out  some  marks  on  the  back  which  were  worn  by 
the  bundle  of  cakes  which  Krishna  carried  on  his  back  when  tending 
cattle.^  After  undressing  the  idol  the  five  nectars,  clarified  butter, 
honey,  curds,  milk,  and  cowdung  are  poured  over  the  god.  If  he 
is  a  Brdhman  or  a  respectable  and  rich  Hindu  pilgrim,  he  pays 
for  the  privilege  of  pouring  the  articles  over  the  god  with  his 
own  hand   and   of   rubbing   the   god  with   sugar.     All  this  while 
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1  This  shows  that  the  priests  claim  Vithoba  as  the  incarnate  Vishnu,  who  appeared 
in  Pandharpur  at  the  close  of  the  career  of  Krishna  in  Dw^irka, 
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hymns  are  sung  by  a  priest  called  tlie  Bendri  or  hymner.  Then 
sandal,  flowers,  incense,  and  money  are  laid  before  the  god.  If  the 
pilgrim  makes  presents  of  clothes  or  ornaments  they  are  put  on  the 
god.  Flower  garlands  are  thrown  round  his  neck,  lights  are  waved 
to  the  accompaniment  of  songs,  food  is  offered,  and  money  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  god  and  taken  by  the  Badva  of  the  day,  except  what  is 
waved  which  goes  to  the  pujdri  or  ministrant.  The  offering  of  food 
comes  from  the  pilgrim's  house  if  he  is  a  BrAhman,  or  from  his 
priest's  if  he  is  not  a  Brdhman.  Two  or  three  points  in  this  worship 
require  mention.  The  mahcipuja  can  be  performed  at  any  time 
between  the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  but  never  after  the  god 
has  been  dressed  in  the  afternoon  and  is  ready  to  receive  visitors. 
The  local  priest  or  kshetra-upddhya,  unless  himself  a  Badva,  cannot 
perform  the  worship  and  has  to  hire  a  Badva  and  contracts  with 
his  pilgrim  for  a  sum  to  pay  the  Badva.  Some  local  priests, 
who  have  many  pilgrims  and  who  are  not  themselves  Badvas,  have 
regularly  engaged  Badvd,s  whom  they  pay  from  time  to  time  at  a 
certain  rate  for  every  service,  the  pilgrim  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  amount.  The  priest  or  kshetrorupddhya,  therefore,  unless  he 
is  a  Badva,  cannot  claim  any  money  placed  on  the  god's  feet,  or 
any  money  at  all,  but  can  receive  anything  the  pilgrim  chooses  to 
pay  him  outside  the  god's  room  over  and  above  the  amount  agreed 
between  him  and  the  Badva.  A  pilgrim  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
perform  the  great  worship  seldom  hesitates  to  deck  the  idol  with 
ornaments.  These  ornaments  are  not  presented  by  the  pilgrim. 
They  are  the  property  _of  the  temple  and  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  presented  by  wealthy  pilgrims,  but  they  are  kept  in  the  charge 
of  the  Badvds.i  The  ornaments  thus  presented  are  brought  from 
the  diflferent  custodians  by  the  Badva  who  is  to  perform  the  worship 
and  the  custodians  charge  a  fee. 

Pddyapuja  or  footwash-worship,  of  late  years  the  only  worship 
performed,  is  a  much  simpler  service  than  the  great  worship.  Foot 
worship  may  be  performed  at  any  time,  and,  during  the  chief  fairs 
when  great  crowds  of  pilgrims  press  to  get  a  sight  or  darshan,  the 
foot  worship  is  performed  at  night  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
pilgrims.  The  foot  worship  consists  smiply  in  washing  the  feet  of 
the  idol,  wiping  them  dry,  sprinkling  them  with  sandal-paste  and 
rice,  throwing  garlands  of  flowers  round  the  god's  neck,  waving 
lighted  incense  sticks  and  camphor,  and  laying  a  cash  present  or 
dakshina  at  the  feet  of  the  god.  Some  sweetmeat  is  ofiered  as  food 
and  Yithoba  is  decked  in  his  ornaments  as  in  the  great  worship. 

The  next  worship  is  of  the  goddess  Rakhumai.  It  is  exactly  like 
that  of  Vithoba  except  that  turmeric  and  redpowder  are  served  instead 
of  sandal-paste.  The  great  mahdpuja  or  five-nectar  worship  continues 
to  be  performed  to  the  goddess,  because,  as  her  priests  the  TJtp^ts  are 
all  of  one  class,  no  difierences  have  arisen  to  cause  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities.  The  same  arrangements  with  respect 
to  ornaments  are  made  as  in  the  worship  of  Vithoba. 


'  The  Badvd,a  though  not  the  only  priests  in  Pandharpur  have  monopolised  all  the 
chief  presents.  Such  minor  presents  as  silver  dinner  services  are  found  in  almost 
every  priest's  house,  and  some  EadvAs  have  silver  services  enough  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  guests. 
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After  worshipping  Vithoba  and  Rakhumdi  the  pilgrim  generally 
feeds  Brdhmans  in  honour  of  the  god.  This  iscallediPeu&ra/iman.  Both 
Brdhman  men  and  BrAhman  women  are  asked  to  the  feast ;  the  men 
in  honour  of  Vithoba,  the  women  in  honour  of  Rakhumdi.  The  priest 
prepares  the  dinner  at  his  own  house,  the  number  of  BrAhmans 
being  large  or  small  according  to  the  pilgrim's  means.  The 
pilgrim  and  his  family  eat  at  the  priest's  after  the  Brdhmans 
have  eaten.  The  dinner  includes  the  ordinary  articles  of  food  used 
by  Brahmans,  while  a  special  dish  of  gram-flour  cakes  and  other 
dishes  may  be  added  according  to  the  wish  and  means  of  the  pilgrim. 
The  lowest  number  of  Brahmans  fed  is  two  that  is  one  man  and  one 
woman,  but  as  many  as  iif ty  to  a  hundred  are  generally  fed,  and  some 
Kunbisfrom  Berdr  and Haidarabad make  a  point  of  feeding  500  to  1000 
Brdhmans  at  their  yearly  visits.  The  cost  of  the  dinner  varies  from 
i^d.  to  Is.  (3-8  as.)  for  each  guest  according  to  the  dainties  pre- 
pared. The  men  guests,  and  the  women  guests  who  are  generally 
not  so  numerous  as  the  men,  eat  in  separate  places.  When  the 
platters  are  served  and  just  before  the  guests  begin  to  eat,  the 
pilgrim,  if  he  is  a  Brdhman,  is  called  and  water  is  poured  into  his 
joined  and  hollow  hands.  In  the  place  where  the  male  guests  are 
seated  the  priest  repeats  a  prayer  in  honour  of  Yithoba  and  in  the  place 
where  the  women  guests  are  seated  in  honour  of  Rakhumdi.  When 
the  prayer  is  finished,  the  pilgrim  pours  the  water  on  the  ground, 
bows  to  the  guests,  and  asks  them  to  eat  slowly.  If  the  pilgrim 
is  not  a  BrAhman  he  may  not  come  near  the  diners.  On  the  host's 
behalf  the  priest  fills  his  hands  with  water  and  recites  a  hymn  in  the 
presence  of  the  male  guests.  In  the  presence  of  the  female  guests 
the  priest  says  another  hymn,  In  each  case  after  the  prayer 
the  priest  drops  the  water  from  his  hands  on  the  ground. 
Not  every  pilgrim  performs  all  these  ceremonies.  Pilgrims, 
both  of  whose  parents  are  alive,  do  not  perform  the  shrdddhas 
or  mind-rites  to  their  ancestors.  Some  Madras  pilgrims  treat 
Pandharpur  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  treat  Benares  or  Graya. 
The  women,  though  their  husbands  are  alive,  make  the  hair  ofiering 
or  veniddn,  that  is  they  have  their  heads  shaved  as  Brdhman  women's 
heads  are  shaved  at  Gaya.  The  ceremonies  may  either  be  spread  over 
three  days  or  crowded  into  one,  according  to  the  time  and  the  money 
the  pilgrim  means  to  spend. 

Except  the  V^rkaris  or  monthly  pUgrims,  all  who  come  for  the 
first  time  to  Pandharpur,  feed  BrAhmans,  and  do  the  foot-worship, 
and,  if  they  have  their  families  with  them,  they  also  perform  the 
other  ceremonies.  When  they  have  leisure,  pilgrims  do  not  forget 
to  visit  the  temple  and  see  all  the  daily  services  of  the  god. 
They  go  to  the  temple  at  ten  at  night  to  see  the  shejdrti  or  night 
Hght-waving ;  they  are  also  present  at  three  in  the  morning  for 
the  wick-waving  or  kdkaddrti  the  first  light  ceremony  of  the  next 
day.  After  bathing  in  the  river  and  visiting  the  god  Vithoba 
pilgrims  also  visit  the  other  temples  in  the  town,  and  make  the  holy 
round  or  pradakshina.  The  circuit  is  of  two  kinds  the  god-circuit 
or  devpradakshina  and  the  town-circuit  or  nagarpradakshina.  The 
god-circuit,  which  is  the  circuit  usually  made  by  pilgrims,  begins, 
from  the  Mahddvdr  landing.  From  it  the  pilgrim  goes  to  the  river, 
and  passing   round  Pundlik's   temple    in  the  river  bed,  crosses  the- 
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river,  and,  entering  the  town  at  tlie  Chandrabhdga  landing  keeps 
south  tUl  he  turns  west  near  Datta's  temple.  He  then  goes  hy 
the  main  road  to  the  temple  of  Kd,la  Maruti  and  includes  this  as 
well  as  a  small  temple  of  Krishndjibdva.  From  it  he  passes  hy 
the  main  road  to  the  temple  of  Chophala  behind  Vithoba's  temple. 
Thence  he  faces  north,  and  turning  at  the  post  office  and  passing 
down  the  road  facing  east,  enters  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the 
Uddhav  landing.  From  the  bed  of  the  river  he  again  enters  the 
town  by  the  Mahddvdr  landing. 

Every  devout  pUgrim  makes  the  town-round  once  in  his  lifetime. 
Entering  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  Mahadvar  landing  and  visiting 
Pundlik's  temple  the  pilgrim  goes  to  the  Yishnupad  and  Narad  tem- 
ples both  of  which  are  further  down  in  the  river.  Prom  Narad' s 
temple  he  goes  about  three  miles  south  to  Anantpur  Mahddev's. 
From  this  he  comes  to  the  Gopdlpur  temple  and  from  it  west  to 
Padmavati's.  From  Padmavati's  he  turns  back  and  visits  Yyis's 
temple  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  From  Vyas's  he  visits 
the  Lakhubai  and  Ambabdi  temples  on  the  bank  of  the  river  a  little 
nearer  to  the  town.  From  AmMb^i's  he  again  enters  the  river  bed 
and  the  town  by  the  Mahadvdr  landing.  The  round  is  a  walk  of 
seven  to  eight  miles. 

Of  other  objects  of  interest  besides  the  temples,  the  chief  is  the 
Pandharpur  orphanage  in  the  north-west  of  the  town  opposite  the 
sub-judge's  court,  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Presidency. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  famine  of  1876-78  when  numbers  of  children 
were  left  to  die  by  their  starving  parents.  While  the  famine  lasted 
the  children  were  fed  in  the  &opd,lpur  relief  house.  When  the 
relief  house  was  closed  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  were  subscribed  by  the 
charitable  rich  and  an  orphanage  was  started  in  February  1878. 
Meanwhile  a  wealthyHindu  merchant  of  Bombay  undertook  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  children  at  a  cost  of  £1060  (Rs.  10,600)  and  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  then  Governor  of 
Bombay  on  the  10th  of  October  1878.  The  institution  is  maintained 
from  the  interest  of  the  funds  which  have  been  vested  in  the  Bombay 
Prdrthana  Samaj  or  Prayer  Association.  The  institution  is  managed 
by  the  committee  of  the  Prarthana  Samdj  and  a  few  officials  and  others 
form  a  local  sub-committee  to  look  after  the  work  of  the  orphanage. 
Orphans  are  now  received  from  difierent  parts  of  the  Presidency. 
All  are  given  an  elementary  Mardthi  education.  The  boys  are 
taught  some  craft  and  the  girls  are  taught  needle-work. 

Besides  the  orphanage  a  foundling  home  has  been  established  from 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  subscribed  in  Bombay.  The  founding  home  is 
closely  connected  with  the  orphanage.  Brahman  and  other  high 
caste  widows  who  have  gone  astray  come  to  the  building  as  a  lying-in 
hospital  and  the  childfen  when  born  are  handed  to  the  authorities. 
In  the  same  enclosure  as  the  orphanage  is  the  Pandharpur  school  of 
industry.  When  the  orphanage  was  fairly  started  the  founders 
felt  the  need  for  providing  some  means  for  teaching  the-  orphans  a 
calling.  The  Pandharpur  municipality  was  led  to  help  and  made  a 
yearly  grant  of  £300  (R,s.3000).  The  institution  was  established 
on  the  27th  of  February  1878.  Afterwards  funds  were  gathered  and 
a  school  buUt  whose  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  His  Excellency 
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Sir  James  Fergusson  the  Governor  of  Bombay  on  the  23rd  of  Nov- 
ember 1881.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  native 
officials  and  leading  townsmen  of  Pandharpur.  It  is  maintained  out 
of  the  yearly  municipal  grant  of  £300  (Rs.  3000),  together  with 
a  yearly  grant  in  aid  of  £5  (Rs.  50)  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Besides  boys  from  the  orphanage,  it  takes  boys  from  the 
town,  and,  with  good  management,  promises  to  be  a  useful  institution. 
In  1876  through  the  exertions  of  the  same  committee  who  afterwards 
founded  and  established  the  orphanage  and  school  of  industry  an 
exhibition  of  native  arts,  manufactures,  and  vegetable  products  was 
held  at  Pandharpur.  The  remnants  of  that  exhibition  are  still  kept 
in  a  municipal  building  near  the  library. 

Pandharpur  has  a  large  export  trade  worth  about  £36,000   (Rs. 
3,60,000)    in    huha   powder,   gram-pulse,  incense  sticks,   Icardai  or 
safflower  oiP,  kunku  or  redpowder,  maize,  parched  rice,    and    snuff. 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  worth  of  sweet-smelling  buha,  a  fine  powder  of 
almost  the  same  articles  as  incense    sticks,   are    exported.      Gram 
pulse  and  parched  rice  worth    £10,000    (Rs.  1,00,000)^  go  toB^rsi 
and  Sholapur  and   incense   sticks  or  udbattya  worth  about    £4000 
(Rs.  40,000)    go    yearly    to    Bombay.  Kardai  or    safflower    oil    is 
exported  to  the  value    of  about  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000).     Safflower 
seed  is  heated  in  large  pans  and  pressed  in  a  country  oil    mill 
worked  by  bullocks.     Kunku  or    redpowder  worth    about  £4000 
(Rs.  40,000)  is  exported.     It  is  prepared  from  turmeric,  borax  or 
savdgi,  and  alum.  The  turmeric  is  wiped  clean  with  a  wet  towel,  cut  in 
thin  slices,  dried,  and  steeped  for  three  days  in  a  solution  of  borax 
and  alum,  powdered  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of 
borax  to  one  of  alum,  and  boiled  in  about  twelve  shers  of  fresh  lime 
juice.     The  turmeric  is  kept  dry  and  ground   to    fine  powder   in 
a  hand  mill.     Snuff  worth  about  £7000  (Rs.  70,000)  a  year  is  made 
from  tobacco  brought  from  Miraj  and  Mangalvedha.     The  pounding 
is   done  in   two  ways,  generally  by  a  mortar  and  pestle.     After   it 
has  gained  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  the   powder  is   laid    on  a 
piece  of  cloth  tied  across  the  mouth  of  a  large  brass  vessel  in  such 
a  way  that  the  cloth  touches  the  bottom   of  the   pot  inside.     The 
workman  takes  the  vessel  in   front  of   him,  and,  with   a    rounded 
pestle  which  has  no  iron  ring  at  its  edge,  rubs  the  powder  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  cloth.     Along  with  the   snuflT  are  also 
made  fine  chewing  tobacco  ovjarda  and  a  minor  variety  in  the  shape 
of  small  pills  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  tobacco. 

'  A  noted  Pandharpur  industry  is  the  making  of  Jchadi  a  composi- 
tion used  in  printing  cloths.  Khadi  is  prepared  by  boiling  resin  in 
linseed  oil  in  an  earthen  vase,  an  unpleasant  foul-smelling  operation 
until  the  mixture  becomes  as  thick  as  treacle.  The  composition  is 
mixed  with  chalk  and  oxicarbonate  of  lead,  and  the  preparation 
when  complete,  is  thick  and  soft.  Asmall  quantityof  it  isput  like  a  ball 
on  the  left  thumb  and  the  workman  filling  his  printing  tube  with  it 
forces  it  through  the  holes  in  the  pattern  of  the  tube,  and,  when  the 
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end  is  pressed  witli  some  force  on  the  cloth,  the  pattern  is  printed  on 
it.  To  give  them  a  glossy  look  powdered  mica  is  sprinkled  over  the 
prints  and  sometimes  gold  leaf  or  varkJi  is  daubed  over  them  to  make 
them  look  like  hinkhdb.  The  prints  are  said  to  be  fast  specially 
those  in  which  the  composition  consists  only  of  boiled  resin  and 
whitelead.  The  patterns  are  generally  printed  on  bodicecloths  and 
other  kinds  of  inferior  dyed  cloth,  and  these  are  made  into  hooded 
cloaks  or  kunchis  and  coats  and  caps  for  children,  and  are  largely 
sold. 

In  September  1659  the  Bijapur  general  Afzulkhdn  encamped 
at  Pandharpur  on  his  way  from  Bijdpur  to  Wai  ia  Satara^.  In 
1774  Pandharpur  was  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Eaghu-' 
nathrdv  Peshwa  and  Trimbakrdv  M£ma  sent  by  the  Poena  ministers 
to  oppose  him.  On  the  fourth  of  March  on  a  fine  plain  between 
Pandharpur  and  Kdsegaon  four  miles  to  the  south  E,aghu.nd,thrd,v 
made  a  dashing  charge  on  Trimbakriv,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
miuutes  with  a  force  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponent 
gained,  a  complete  victory,  mortally  wounded  Trimbakrdv,  and  took 
him  prisoner.  This  victory  gave  a  momentary  life  to  Raghundthr^v's 
cause  and  enabled  him  to  raise  large  sums  in  the  city  of  Pandharpur 
partly  by  contributions  and  partly  by  pawning  a  portion  of  some 
prize  jewels  he  had  brought  from  North  India.^  In  1792  Mr.  Moor 
the  author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  describes  Pandharpur  as  a  city 
belonging  to  ParshurAm  Bhdu  Patvardhan  and  containing  many 
buildings  and  a  market  supplied  not  only  with  grain,  cloth,  and  other 
local  products  but  with  a  variety  of  English  articles  which  filled  a 
whole  street  of  shops  of  Bombay  and  Poena  traders.^ 

In  1815  Pandharpur  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Gangddhar 
Shastri  the  G^ikwdr's  agent  at  the  Poena  court  by  Trimbakji  Denglia 
the  favourite  of  Bajirdv  the  last  Peshwa  (1796-1817).  GangMhar 
Shdstri  had  gone  to  Poena  under  British  guarantee  to  settle  some 
money  disputes  between  the  Gd,ikw^r  and  the  Peshwa,  but  finding 
his  efforts  fruitless  he  had  determined  to  return  to  Baroda  and  leave 
the  settlement  to  British  arbitration.  This  disconcerted  B^jirdv's 
plans,  whose  real  object  was  to  arrange  an  union  with  the  Gd,ikwar, 
against  the  English,  and  he  and  Trimbakji,  after  much  persuasion 
induced  Gangadhar  Shdstri  to  stay.  In  July  (1815)  Bdjirdv  went 
to  Pandharpur  on  a  pilgrimage  and  took  with  him  Trimbakji  and 
Gangddhar  Shastri.  On  the  14th  of  July  the  Shdstri  dined  with  the 
Peshwa,  and  in  the  evening  Trimbakji  asked  him  to  Yithoba's  temple 
where  the  Peshwa  was.  Gangddhar  who  was  unwell  excused  himself, 
but  was  pressed  by  Trimbakji  and  went  to  the  temple  with  a  few 
unarmed  attendants.  After  a  prayer  to  Vithoba  he  talked  with 
Trimbakji  and  then  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Peshwa  who 
was  seated  in  the  upper  veranda  of  the  temple  and  treated  him 
with  marked  attention.  "When  the  visit  was  over,  GangMhar 
started  for  his  lodging  in  high  spirits.  He  had  scarcely  gone  300 
yards  when  he  was  attacked  in  the  street  by  assassins  hired  by 
Trimbakji  and  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.     The  murder  of  a  Brahman 
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in  the  holy  city  of  Pandharpur  and  Trimbakji  Denglia's  share  in 
the  deed  caused  much  excitement.  The  death  of  a  man  for  whose 
security  the  British  Government  had  pledged  themselves,  the  proved 
guilt  of  Trimbakji  and  the  wavering  and  intriguing  conduct  of  the 
Peshwa  led  to  the  war  between  the  English  and  the  Peshwa,  the 
fate  of  which  was  decided  by  the  British  victory  at  Kirkee  near 
Poona.^  In  1817  an  indecisive  action  was  fought  near  Pandharpur 
between  the  Peshwa's  horse  and  the  British  troops  under  General 
Smith  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.^  In  1 847  Rdghoji 
Bhdngrya  the  noted  Koli  dacoit  was  caught  at  Pandharpur  by 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  General,  Gell.  During  the  1857  mutinies  the 
office  and  treasury  of  the  m^mlatddr  of  Pandharpur  then  in  Sdt^ra 
were  atta~cked  by  rebels  but  successfully  held  by  the  local  police. 

In  1879  VAsudev  Balvant  Phadke  the  notorious  Brdhman  leader 
of  dacoits  was  on  his  way  to  Pandharpur  from  the  Nizam's  territories 
to  raise  money  to  pay  his  recruits  when  he  was  captured  at  Devar 
Navadgi  in  Bij^pur  thirty  miles  east  of  Indi.^ 

Sa'ngola,  on  the  Man  about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  ShoMpur  is 
a  municipal  town  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sangola  sub-division  with 
in  1872  a  population  of  5111  and  in  1881  of  4726.  The  1872 
census  showed  4839  Hindus  and  272  Musalmdns  and  the  1881  census 
4323  Hindus  and  403  Musalmd,ns.  A  weekly  m.arket  is  held  on 
Sunday.  Besides  the  revenue  and  police  offices  of  the  sub-division 
Sangola  has  a  municipality,  a  post  office,  and  a  fort.  The  muni- 
cipality which  was  established  in  1855  had  in  1882-83  an  income 
of  £122  (Es.  1220)  and  an  expenditure  of  £234  (Rs.  2340).  The  fort 
in  which  the  sub-divisional  offices  are  now  held  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  a  Bij^pur  king,  and  so  prosperous  was  the  town  which  grew 
up  round  it  that  until  it  was  sacked  by  Holkar's  Pathdns  in  1802,  it 
was  locally  called  The  Golden  Sangola  or  Sonydche  Sdngole.  The 
town  has  never  recovered  the  ruin  of  1802. 

In  1750  Bd,laji  Peshwa's  usurpation  of  supreme  authority  on  the 
death  of  Shahu  ia  1749  was  resisted  by  one-  Yam4ji  Shivdev  who 
threw  himself  into  Sdngola  fort  and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
BAMji's  cousin  Sadashivrdv  marched  to  Sangola,  and,  that  Yamaji 
m.ight  have  no  excuse  for  resistance,  he  took  with  him  Rd-mraja  the 
Satara  chief.  Yamdji's  rising  was  suppressed.  During  his  stay  at 
Sdngola,  Ramraja  agreed  to  give  to  the  Peshwa  supreme  power  in 
return  for  a  small  tract  round  Satara.  This  agreement  was  never 
carried  out.* 

Shola'pur^  or  the  Sixteen  Villages,  north  latitude  17°  40'  east 
longitude  75°  46',  the  head-quarters  of  the  ShoMpar  district,  with  in 
1881  a  population  of  61,281,  is  a  station  on  the  south-east  branch  of 
the  Peninsula  Railway  165  miles  south-east  of  Poena  and  283  miles 
south-east  of  Bombay.      The  1881  census  showed  that  Sholapur  is 
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1  Grant  DuflFs  Mardthis,  630-631.  ^petails  are  given  above  pp.  293-294. 

3  Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XXIII.  645-646.        *  Grant  DuBE's  Mard,thds,  271. 

^  From  sold  sixteen  and  pur  villages.  The  sixteen  villages  on  whose  site  Sholipur 
was  built  are  Adilpur,  Ahmadpur,  ChamlAdev,  Fattehpur,  J^mdirvAdi,  KajUpur, 
Khdderpur,  KhanderdvkivAdi,  Muhammadpur,  EAnipur,  Sandalpur,  Shaikpur, 
ShoUpur,  Sonalgi,  SonApur,  and  VaidkivAdi.    Maulvi  Muhammad  KAsim. 
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the  sixth  city  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  second  in  the 
Bombay  Deccan,  with  a  town  site,  including  the  cantonment,^  of 
852  acres  that  is  a  population  of  seventy  to  the  square  acre. 

The  town  lies  1800  feet  aboye  sea  level  on  the  water-slied  of  the 
Adila    a   feeder   of   the    Sina    which   it   joins    at    N^ndur     about 
eight  miles  south-west  of  the  city.     The  city    stands   in  the  centre 
of  a  large  plain,  the  nearest  hill  called  D^vad  Molak  being  eight 
miles  to  the  east,  while  on  the  north  at  a  distance  of   twelve  miles 
rises    Savargaon    Dongar,   and    about    ten  miles  further  north  is 
Tuljdpur  hill.     About  four  miles  to  the  north-west  is  the  Ekruk,  or 
as  it  is  generally  called  the  Hiparga  lake,  and  to  the  north,  about  half 
a  mile  on  the   Tuljapur  road,  is  the   Sholdpur    water-works    engine 
house,  and    about  500  yards  further  north  the   Shelgi  stream  runs 
east  to  west.     To  the  north-west,  close  to  the  city  wall  and    east  of 
the  Poena  road,  is  the  Thorla  or  large  MhdrvMa.    About  1500  to  2000 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  city  are  the  Police  Lines  and  the  Sholapur 
Spinning  and    Weaving    Mill.       To  the  south-west,  close    to  the 
city    wall,    lies    the  fort  of    ShoMpur,   and  one  to  two   thousand 
yards  further  are  the  officers'  bungalows  of  the  old  cavalry  lines 
now  mostly  occupied  by  railway   servants   and  the  railway  station. 
To  the  south  of  the  city,  with  the  fort  on  its  west  bank,  is   the  Sid- 
dheshvar  lake  with  a  temple  in  the  centre.     On  the  south-east  bank 
of  the  lake  are  the  municipal  garden  andaMusalmdndome  called  Shah 
Javhdr's  Ghumat,  and  about  1 000  yards  more  to  the  south-east  are  the 
Collector's  office  and  bungalow  in  the  Sadar  Bazd,r  of  the  old  canton- 
ment.   About  100  to  500  yards  south-west  of  the  Collector's  office  and 
bungalow   stretch  the  officers'   bungalows    of  the  old  cantonment; 
from    fifty  to   100  yards  west  of  the    officers'   bungalows  are  the 
Protestant  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  post  office  ; 
further  west  is  the  hamlet  of  ModikhAna,  and  about  300  yards  west 
of  Modikhana  is  the  old  commissariat    cattle  yard.     The  Motibao- 
and   Revansiddheshvar's    temple,    and    a    pond    on    their   eastern 
boundary    lie    about    500  yards  south   of  the    Protestant   church. 
About  1000  yards  south-east  of    the   Sadar  Bazar  are  the   Native 
Infantry  lines,  and  to  the  south  of  the  lines  are  the  officers'  bungalows 
in  the  present  cantonment  limits.     To  the  east  of  the    Siddheshvar 
lake  are  the  Siddheshvar,  Begam  Pachha,   Shankar,    and  Shanvar 
wards       or    peths ;     and,    to  the    east      of    the      city     are    the 
Morgan,    Somvir,      Sakhar,    Ganesh,    Budhvar,    Guruvdr,  Babu, 
Dhakta    or    Small  Mhd,rvdda,   and    Jodbhdvi   wards.       The   area 
within  the   old    city  wall  was  about   150  acres,  and  included  only 
the   Kasba  and  the  Shukravdr  wards.    Under  the  fourth   Peshwa 
Mddhavrav  (1761-1772)  about  seventy-three  acres  more  to  the  north 
were   gained  by  pulling  down  the  north  of  the  old  city  wall,  which 
ran  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  present  city  wall  at  the  south 
of  the  Bdla  gate  as  far  as  the  Dari  gate.  A  stone  and  mud  masonry 
wall  was  built  round  the  added  part,  and  the  Tuljapur  gate   which 
is  said  to  have  originally  been  to  the  south  and  in  front  of  Maruti's 
temple  near  the  fruitsellers'  shops,  was  built  in  the  new  wall.     This 
wall  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  levy  from  the  sale  of  goods.     It 
is  known  as  the  MangalvAr  ward,  because  the  weekly  Tuesday  market 

1  The  population  of  ShoUpnr  cantonment  is  1391. 
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now  held  in  the  Jodbhavi  ward  was  origmally  held  there.  About 
1872  many  parts  of  the  city  wall  were  pulled  down  butit  stillencloses 
most  of  the  city.  When  the  bulk  of  the  British  troops  were  moved 
from  Sholapur,  the  part  now  known  as  the  old  cantonment  consisting 
of  the  Sadar  Bazar,  Modikhana,  and  the  bungalows  of  the  Cavalry 
lines,  and,  in  1881,  the  open  ground  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Sholdpur  fort,  were  included  in  municipal  limits.^ 

The  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  a  hard  murum  almost 
approaching  trap.  Except  to  the  north  and  east  where  is  some  rich 
cotton  soil  the  rock  in  places  is  near  the  surface  barely  covered  by  soil. 
In  the  rains  the  surroundings  of  the  town  are  green  and  pleasant,  at 
other  times  the  city  looks  bare  and  uninteresting,  except  patches  of 
land  watered  from  the  Ekruk  canal  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  town. 

Its  great  castle  is  handsome  and  well  placed  on  the  rising  western 
bank  of  the  Siddheshvar  lake.  Except  the  castle  the  town  has  little 
of  architectural  interest,  most  of  the  houses  being  one-storeyed  and 
flat-roofed  and  most  of  the  streets  crooked  and  narrow.  The  most 
notable  objects  besides  the  fort  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city 
and  the  Siddheshvar  lake  and  temple  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  are  the 
municipal  garden  on  the  south  bank  of  the  lake  and  the  Kamar  or 
Motibag  pond  about  a  mile  further  south  beyond  the  cantonment  and 
railway,  with  two  roads  to  Bij^pur  one  passing  over  and  the  other 
below  the  dam  of  the  Motibag  lake. 

The  view  from  the  high  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Siddheshvar 
pond  includes  to  the  north  three  temples  with  large  domes,  the 
biggest  a  Jain  temple  with  a  gilt  top  and  the  usual  pyramidal  towers, 
and  one  to  the  left  known  as  Tripurdntakeshvar's  temple  divided 
by  parallel  lines  into  storeys  rising  like  one  bud  growing  out  of 
another.  In  the  other  two  spires  the  storeys  are  masked  by  orna- 
ments. The  spires  are  covered  with  rich  ornaments  in  pleasant 
yellow  and  brown  stucco.  Especially  to  the  west  are  many  trees 
pijpals,  nirns,  and  tamarinds,  some  of  them  very  large.  A  few  of  the 
poorest  houses  are  black-thatched  huLs  and  a  few  of  the  richest  are 
large  mansions  with  flat-topped  pavilions  on  their  roofs.  Most  have 
flat  roofs  of  gray  earth. 

The  natural  drainage  of  the  city  is  good.  The  surface  water  is 
carried  by  the  Lendki  on  the  east,  a  feeder  of  the  Shelgi,  which, 
along  the  north  of  the  town,  flows  west  to  the  Adila,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  the  Bdla.     The  lowest  part  of  the  town  is  the  west. 

The  city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  two  and  a  half  miles  round,  of 
which  two  miles  round  the  Kasba  and  Shukravdr  wards  are  old 
and  half  a  mile  on  the  north  was  made  about  125  years  ago.  About 
1872, to  give  room  to  the  growing  town,the  municipality  pulled  down 
the  whole  of  the  east  wall  and  parts  on  the  south-west  and  north. 
The  walls  are  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  four  to  six  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  three  to  four  feet  wide  at  the  top.  In  some  parts  they 
are  built  entirely  of  stone  and  mud,  ia  other  parts  the  three  or 
four  feet  at  the  loot  are  built  of  stone  and  the  live  or  six  feet  at  the 
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1  The  municipal  boundaries  are  on  the  north  the  land  of  Shelgi  village  and  the 
Shelgi  stream,  on  the  west  the  Shelgi  stream  and  the  railway,  on  the  south  the  railway 
and  the  cantonment,  and  on  the  east  survey  numbers  220,  217,203,  166,  165,  164,  155 
and  102  in  the  revision  survey  of  Sholdpur  and  the  land  of  Shelgi. 
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top  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud.     The  stone  work  is  throughout 
pointed  with  mortar. 

ShoMpur  had  originally  eight  gates  or  vesas,  Degaon  Nava  and 
Bdla  on  the  west^  Tuljapur  on  the  north,  Kumbhari  and  Dari  on 
the  east,  Bijapur  and  PAni  on  the  south,  and  Killa  or  Revni^  on  the 
south-west.  The  Degaon,  Tuljd,pur,  Kumbhari,  Dari,  and  Bijapur 
gates  bave  been  pulled  down  and  a  fine  road  made  from  the  Kum- 
bhari gate  to  the  Bijapur  gate.  The  Nava  gate,  so  called  because  it 
leads  to  the  Navi  ward  opened  by  Mr.  Goldfinch  in  1 864,  about  275 
yards  of  the  Degaon  gate,  was  opened  by  the  municipality  in  1864. 
The  city  is  divided  into  the  Kasba  or  old  town  including  the  Navi 
or  Goldfinch  ward,  called  after  Mr.  W.  A.  Goldfinch,  C.  S.  a  former 
Collector,  and  fifteen  peths  or  wards,  BAbu,  Begam,  Budhvdr, 
Ganesh,  Guruvdr,  Jodbhavi,  MangalvAr,  Margompatti,  Pachha, 
Sakhar,  Shankar,  Shanvar,  Shukravar,  Siddheshyar,  and  Somv^r 
lying  round  the  town.  Ttie  Kasba,  Mangalvar,  and  Shukravar 
wards  are  within  the  town  walls.  Of  the  remaining  twelve, 
Siddeshvar,  Begam,  Shankar,  Shanvdr,  Pacbha,  and  Margompatti 
wards  on  the  south  and  south-east,  and  SAkhar,  Somvar,  Ganesh, 
Budhv^r,  Guruvd,r,  and  Jodbhavi  wards  on  the  east  are  outside  the 
town  walls.  Since  the  establishment  (1877)  of  the  ShoMpur  Spinning 
and  Weaving  Mill  near  the  Police  lines,  the  mill  buildings  together 
with  tbe  police  lines  are  called  Mill  ward.  The  Sadar  Bazar  or  main 
market  and  a  cluster  of  buildings  to  its  south-west  known  as  the 
Modikhana  form  suburbs  of  the  town  and  are  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
populatioji.  The  city  bas  four  hamlets  or  vddia  all  to  the  south 
three  of  them  purely  agricultural  and  the  fourti,  Tirheviidi,  near  the 
railway  station  inhabited  by  working  men  employed  in  the  railway 
and  in  the  Sadar  Bazdr  and  Cantonment.  Within  the  city  limits  is 
an  open  plot  called  Hasikal  to  the  west  of  Khandoba's  pond  which 
is  used  for  drying  yarn  dyed  with  indigo.^  The  south  of  the  town 
including  the  Siddheshvar  ward  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Burudbamboo 
workers  and  Ghisadi  tinkers ;  the  south-east  and  east  excluding  the 
Jodbhavi  ward  by  Sd,li,  Koshti,  and  Momin  weavers  ;  the  Jodbhavi 
and  Mangalvar  wards  by  Lingayat,  Gujar,  and  M^rwar  Vanis  and 
well-to-do  traders  ;  and  the  west  that  is  the  Kasba  and  Shukravar 
wards  chiefly  by  Brahmans,  Gujar  and  Marw^r  Vdnis,  Pardeshis, 
Dhangars,  and  Dhors.  The  Mhars  and  Md,ngs  live  in  Mharvada' 
outside  the  town  walls  on  the  east  between  the  Kumbhari  and  Ddri 
gates  and  on  the  west  near  the  Degaon  gate.  Some  Mhars  and 
Mdngs  also  live  within  the  town  walls  in  Shukravar  ward  near  the 
Bijapur  gate.  For  municipal  and  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is 
divided  into  twelve  wards  each  under  a  supervisor  or  mukddam. 
Thirteen  municipal  messengers  look  after  the  sanitation  of  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  at  a  monthly  cost  of  £7  16s.  (Rs.  78). 

The  Sadar  Bazar  or  main  market  lies  on  rising  ground  about  a  mile  to 
the  south-east  of  the  town.  From  the  Collector's  bungalow  to  the  post 
office  the  road  passes  under  an  old  bdbhul-coveved  embankment  which 


'  Revni  seems  to  be  a  local  pronunciation  of  the  English  word  ravelin,  as  the  gate 
leads  to  the  ravelin  on  the  north  of  the  fort  ditch. 
-  Hasikal  in  Kdnarese  means  a  place  for  drying  dyed  yarn, 
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is  locally  said  to  be  tlie  dam  of  an  old  pond  for  the  watei'-supply  of  the 
town  which,  was  demolished  by  order  of  Aurangzeb  and  turned  into 
a  garden  called  the  Nava  Bag.  The  Badar  Bazar  contains  1437  houses 
lodging  4968  people.  Most  of  the  houses  have  tiled  roofs.  The 
water-supply  is  from  three  wells  two  of  which  yield  good  water; 
The  beef  slaughter  house  with  the  beef  market  behind  it  lies  on  the 
east  outskirts.  The  vegetable  market  is  in  the  middle  of  the  baz^r 
and  consists  of  a  building  with  a  tiled  roof  on  masonry  pillars.  A 
new  distillery  was  built  in  1877  about  700  yards  south  of  the  railway 
station  outside  municipal  limits.  The  old  distillery  is  now  used  for 
selling  country  liquor. 

The  suburb  of  Modikhana,  with  about  228  houses  lodging  777 
people,  lies  about  600  yards  to  the  north  of  the  Protestant  church  or 
about  1000  yards  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  cantonment. 
The  houses  have  mostly  tiled  roofs  and  are  occupied  by  railway 
servants  and  husbandmen  of  mixed  castes.  Originally  it  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  commissariat  servants,  as  it  lies  about  300  yards  east 
of  the  commissariat  yard. 

The  police  lines  lie  to  the  west  of  the  city  near  the  old 
Pandharpur  and  Miraj  road  and  close  to  the  Bkruk  lake  canal.  The 
natural  drainage  on  the  north  of  the  lines  is  defective  and  the  water 
of  the  canal  sometimes  overflows  and  forms  an  unpleasant  marsh. 
The  lines  are  in  two  rows  each  of  sixty  close  rooms  on  very  low 
plinths  with  mud  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  In  1 882-83  the  municipality 
built  two  sets  of  latrines  between  the  police  lines  and  the  city,  each 
with  eight  seats. 

The  city  has  eight  main  and  cross  streets  the  chief  being  a 
south  and  north  street  running  from  the  Collector's  bungalow  in 
Siddheshvar  ward  to  the  Tuljdpiir  gate.  It  is  fairly  straight  and 
broad  and  is  the  chief  business  quarter  of  the  town.  About  200  to  300 
yards  east  of  this  road  is  another  street,  which,  running  just  outside 
of  the  city  wall  from  Bijdpur  to  Tuljdpur  gate,  meets  the  first 
street  near  the  Bijapur  and  Tuljapur  gates.  To  its  right  are  four 
west  to  east  cross  streets  one  through  Shanvdr  ward  and  Margom- 
patti,  another  through  Sdkhar  ward,  the  third  between  Ganesh 
and  Jodbhavi  and  Guruvd,r  wards,  and  the  fourth  in  JodbhAvi 
ward.  The  first  three  are  fairly  straight  and  lead  as  far  as  the 
north  and  south  or  Haidarabad  road  which  passes  by  the  west  of  the 
Judge's  court.  The  second  cross  street  to  the  left  of  the  second 
main  street  starts  from  the  Kumbhdri  gate,  passes  through  the 
grain  market  in  Mangalvar  ward,  meets  the  first  main  street  and 
runs  west  through  the  cloth  market  to  the  Bala  gate.  Near  the  Bdla 
gate  it  turns  about  100  feet  to  the  south,  and  inside  and  close  to  the 
wall,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  near  the  Degaon  gate,  it 
again  turns  to  the  south.  The  Sadar  Bazar  has  a  main  east  and  west 
street  fairly  straight  and  about  half  a  mile  long  ;  and  a  south  and  north 
street  which  crosses  the  main  street  near  a  police  station  which  is 
also  used  as  a  branch  dispensary  and  camp  library.  Besides  these  two 
main  and  cross  streets  the  city  and  cantonment  have  many  lanes. 

The  1851-62  census  showed  for  Sholapur  city  a  population  of 
30,819.  The  1872  census  showed  54,744  people  or  an  increase  in 
B  125—62 
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twenty  years  of  23,925  or  about  78  per  cent  chiefly  the  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  south-east  branch  of  the  Peninsula  railway  with  a 
station  at  ShoUpur.  The  1872  details  were  41,620  or  about  77  per 
cent  Hindus,  12,748  or  23'49  per  cent  .Musalmd,ns,  306  Christians, 
and  seventy  Others.  The  1881  census  showed  a  population  of 
61,281  an  increase  of  6537  or  about  twelve  per  cent  which  would 
have  been  greater  but  for  the  heavy  mortality  in  Sholdpur  town 
during  the  1876-78  famine.  The  1881  details  were  Hindus  45,772 
or  74"64  per  cent,  Musalmd,ns  14,780  or  24'11  per  cent.  Christians 
511,  Pdrsis  127,  and  ninety-one  Others.^ 

According  to  the  1872  census  Sholapur  had  8720  houses  lodging 

54,744  people  or  6'28  in  each  house.     Of  these  2037  were  good, 

3333  middling,  and  3350  poor.     The    1881  census  showed  8751 

houses,  8330  of  them  occupied,  lodging  61,281  people  or  7"36  in  each 

house.     Of  ihe  8330  occupied  houses,  thirty-six  were  bungalows 

most   of   them  with  thatched   roofs ;   941  were   one-storeyed,  nine 

two-storeyed,  and  one  a  three-storeyed  house;  1467  were  ground 

floors  with  tiled  roofs  and  4752  with  fiat  roofs;   1119  were  huts 

and  five  were  Police  Lines.     Of  the  occupied  houses  1 27  were  of 

the  first  class  worth  a  yearly  rent  of    £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  -  500) ; 

326  of  the  second  class  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100- 

200) ;  875  'of  the  third  class  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £5  to  £10 

(Rs.  50  - 100) ;   4384  of   the  fourth  class  worth   a   yearly   rent  of 

£1  to  £5  (Rs.  10-50)';  and  2618  of  the  fifth  class  worth  a  yearly 

rent  of  £1  (Rs.lO)  and  under.     In  the  total  8751  were   495   shops, 

sixteen  stores,  fifty-two  temples,  forty-six  mosques,  eight  talcids  or 

inns,  nine  rest-houses^  four  churches,  and  one  fire  temple.     The  flat 

roofed  houses  have  mostly  stone  and  mud  built  walls  while  some 

have  burnt  brick  and  mud  masonry   upper  floors  and  tiled  roofs. 

The  plinths  are  generally  one  to  three  feet  above  the  road.    The 

walls   of   the    one-storeyed  tiled    houses    are    generally    of    mud 

masonry.       The     timber    commonly    used    is    nim,    bdhhiil,    and 

nimbdra.     Some  of  the  richer  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  burnt 

brick.     As    a   rule  the  walls  present  a  blank  face  to  the  streets 

with  few  openings  except  the  door.     Ten  to  twelve  feet  of  wall 

on  the   first  or  ground  floor  are  of   stone,  the  walls  of  the  upper 

floors  being  generally    built  of  burnt    brick.     Some  house   walls 

are   enlivened  by  bright  figures  of    elephants  and   tigers,  painted 

chiefly  by  Hindus  of  the  Jingar, caste  on  marriage  occasions.  Inside 

the  flat- roofed  houses  are  generally  one  or  more  courts   or  chauks 

about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  row  of  four  plain  figures  about 

eight  feet  high  on  each   side  and  with  raised  verandas   all  round 

and  rooms   opening  from   and  above  them.     In  the  first  or  outer 

court  a  place  is  usually  kept  for  visitors  and  for  business,  where  a 

carpet  is  spread  and  cushions  are  set.     In  the  inner  court  are  the 

eating  and   cooking  rooms  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  upper  storey   has    a  wooden  front  and   overhangs,  leaving  in 

the  centre   a   square  of  four  to  eight  feet.     Prom  some  of  these 

houses  doorways  lead  to  balconies  built  on  the  roof  as  a  place  for 


1  The  total  includes  1391  the  population  of  the  cantonment. 
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enjoying  the  breeze.  The  roofs  of  a  few  of  the  houses  are  painted 
and  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  is  stained  black.  Even  among  the 
well-to-doj  middle  class  houses  are  built  with  stone  and  mud  walls 
and  the  roofs  are  flat  mud  terraces  with  bare  walls  relieved  only  by 
a  cut-stone  doorway.  The  inside  arrangements  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  better  sort  of  houses.  The  houses  of  the  poor  are  mud 
hovels  of  one  room  divided  by  a  mud  partition  and  roofed  with  poor 
thatch.  The  floor  is  often  below  the  level  of  the  road,  the  only 
passage  for  air  and  smoke  is  the  doorway,  which  is  generally  low 
and  narrow,  and,  as  the  smoke  takes  long  to  find  its  way  out,  the 
inside  atmosphere  is  stifling  and  almost  always  unhealthy.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  ruinous.  Though  they  form  a  fairly  even  line  in 
the  main  streets  they  have  very  irregular  frontages,  and  in  places 
the  lanes  are  very  crooked  and  winding.  Of  the  whole  number, 
2400  houses  have  privies  inside  their  walls  and  about  200  have 
detached  privies. 

Since  1818  when  it  passed  under  the  British,  ShoMpur  has  grown 
steadily  in  importance  as  a  trade  centre.  When,  after  some  years 
of  British  management,  it  became  free  from  the  risk  of  raids  of 
robbers  from  the  Nizd,m's  territory,  ShoMpur  became  a  resort  of 
traders,  and  the  opening  of  a  railway  station  in  1859  raised  it  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  marts  in  the  Deccan.  The  staple  trade  is  cotton, 
though,  since  1870,  Barsi  has  drawn  much  cotton  trade  from 
SholApur.  The  chief  cotton  traders  are  Bombay  Bhatias  and  some 
local  Lingayats,  Komtis,  and  Grujarat  and  Marwar  Vanis.  The 
railway  returns  for  the  four  years  ending  1883  show  at  Sholapur 
station  an  average  of  215,207  passengers  and  49,498  tons  of  goods.'^ 

Sholapur  has  a  cotton  mill  belonging  to  the  ShoMpur  Spinning 
and  Weaving  Company  Limited  which  began  work  in  March  1877. 
The  company  has  a  capital  of  £67,850  (Rs.  6,78,500)  and  is  managed 
by  Bombay  Bhatias.  The  machinery  which  is  driven  by  two  engines 
each  of  forty  horse-power,  works  20,888  spindles  and  175  looms 
and  employs  850  hands  at  a  monthly  wage  expenditure  of  about 
£770  (Rs.  7700),  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1883-84 
amounting  to  £8620  (Rs.  86,200).  Of  the  workmen  about  150  are 
Musalmans  and  the  resb  Marathas.  About  100  are  from  Malvan  in 
RatnAgiri,  and  the  rest  belong  to  Sholapur  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  daily  outturn  of  yarn  is  5500  to  6000  pounds  part  of  which  is 
worked  into  cloth.  The  wholesale  price  of  yarn  is  about  £12  10s. 
(Rs.  125)  for  a  bale  of  300  pounds.  Most  of  the  cloth  goes  to  B^rsi, 
Bijapur  and  the  Nizam's  territory.^ 

Excluding  222  in  the  Sadar  Bazar,  ShoMpur  city  has  about  1936 
shops  and  eleven  warehouses  chiefly  along  the  north  and  south  main 
road  from  the  Siddheshvar  ward  to  the  Tuljapur  gate,  and  in  the 
cross  roads  and  lanes  in  Mangalvar  ward  at  its  north  end.^ 
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1  Details  are  given  above  under  Trade  p.  267.        °  Details,  are  given  aboye  p.  270. 

'  Of  the  1936  shops  and  eleven  warehouses,  two  hundred  are  of  NirAlis  or  yam 
dyers  ;  one  hundred  and  sixty -two  of  cloth  sellers ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Ohdmbhdrs. 
or  shoemakers ;  one  hundred  and  five  of  grain  sellers  ;  one  hundred  and  two  of  flour 
sellers   and   grocers  ;    eighty-two  of  vegetable  sellers ;   eighty  of  mutton  sellers  y 
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About  half  of  the  shops  are  owned  by  the  shopkeepers  and  half 
are  rented.  The  shops  are  usually  in  the  ground  floors  of  houses  in 
two  parts,  each  about  twelve  feet  long  by  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  of 
which  the  inner  part  is  used  as  a  storeroom  and  the  outer  part  or 
veranda  is  the  shop  where  sales  are  made.  A  few  of  the  new 
shops  are  faced  with  wood  and  have  arched  windows  and  overhanging 
eaves.  The  usual  business  hours  are  six  to  twelve  in  the  inoming 
and  two  to  eight  in  the  evening.  The  222  shops  in  the  Sadar  Bazar 
are  chiefly  along  both  sides  of  the  east  and  west  main  road.^ 

ShoMpur  is  throughout  the  year  the  seat  of  the  Judge  and  civil 
surgeon  and,  during  the  rainSj  of  the  Collector,  the  assistant  and 
deputy  collectors,  police  superintendent,  and  district  engineer.  It 
is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief  revenue  and  police  offices  of 
the  Sholapur  sub-division,  and  has  a  municipality,  civil  hospital, 
jail,  dispensary,  high  school,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  railway 
station,  travellers'  bungalow,  temples,  and  fort.  The  municipality 
was  established  in  1853.  In  1882-83  it  had  an  income  of  £12,237 
(Rs.  1,22,370)  chiefly  from  octroi  (Rs.  92,799),  and  an  expenditure 
of  £10,868  (Rs.  1,08,680)  chiefly  on  public  health,  conservancy,  and 
water. 

The  chief  municipal  undertaking  has  been  the  water-works  which 
form  the  chief  source  of  the  city  water-supply.  They  were  built  by 
the  municipality  between  1879  and  1881  at  a  cost  of  £22,593  10s. 
(Rs,  2,25,935)  and  give  a  daily  supply  of  about  six  gallons  a  head. 
Water  is  drawn  from  the  Bkruk  lower  level  canal  at  a  site  in  the 
fifth,  mile  through  a  line  of  ten-inch  pipes  into  a  settling  tank.^ 
From  the  settling  tank  the  water  is  pumped  by  steam  power  direct 


seventy-five  of  tailors  ;  seventy-two  of  grocers  ;  fifty-seven  each  of  yam  sellers  and  betel 
sellers ;  forty-eight  of  moneychangers  ;  forty-five  of  oil-pressers  ;  forty-three  of  gold 
and  silver  smiths  ;  forty  each  of  Bhois  or  fishermen  and  Kumbhirs  or  potters  :  thirty, 
seven  of  metal  vessel  makgra  ;  thirty-six  of  fruit  sellers;  thirty-four  of  moneylenders  ; 
thirty  each  of  blacksmiths  and  flower  sellers ;  twenty-nine  of  silk  sellers  and 
spinners  ;  twenty-five  each  of  Dhors  or  tanners,  of  Ghisddis  or  tinkers,  and 
Londris  or  lime  sellers  ;  twenty-two  of  native  doctors  ;  twenty  of  Bnruds  or  bamboo 
basket  makers  and  sellers  ;  nineteen  of  bangle  sellers ;  eighteen  of  sweetmeat  sellers; 
seventeen  of  bead  and  needle  sellers  ;  sixteen  of  Rang4ris  or  dyers ;  fifteen  of  Kfciirs 
or  brass  pot  sellers  ;  fourteen  of  grain  parchers  ;  thirteen  of  Atitrs  or  perfiuners;  twelve 
of  country  cigar  makers  and  sellers ;  eleven  of  raw  cotton  sellers  ;  ten  of  BohorAs  or 
miscellaneous  sellers  ;  ten  of  beef  sellers  ;  nine  of  Pinjdris  or  cotton  cleaners  ;  eight 
of  pulse  makers  and  sellers  ;  seven  each  of  country  liquor  sellers,  hemp  sellers,  hotel 
keepers,  snuff  sellers,  tinners,  and  tin  workers  ;  six  of  Patvekars  or  gold  necklace 
stringers  ;  six  of  Saltangars  or  tanners  of  sheep  and  goat  skins;  five  each  of  stamp 
vendors  and  cocoanut  sellers  ;  four  each  of  booksellers,  cotton  seed  sellers,  and  pearl 
sellers  ;  three  each  of  cloth  printers,  armourers,  lac  bangle  makers  and  sellers,  toddy 
sellers,  and  spiced-tobaoco  or  guddklm  sellers  ;  two  each  of  firework  makers  and  sellers, 
watchmakers,  and  English  liquor  sellers ;  and  one  each  of  bhdng  sellers,  opium  sellers, 
bookbinders,  and  country  fiddle  makers  and  sellers. 

1  The  shop  details  are ;  Twenty-five  of  oil  expressers  and  sellers ;  nineteen  of 
Ch^mbhSrs  or  country  shoemakers  and  sellers;  fifteen  each  of  flour  dealers  and  grocers, 
potters,  and  tailors  ;  twelve  each  of  pulse  splitters  and  English  shoe  and  boot  makers  ; 
eleven  of  grain  sellers  ;  ten  each  of  betel-leaf  sellers  and  mutton  sellers  ;  nine  of  money- 
lenders ;  seven  each  of  vegetable  sellers  and  beef  sellers  ;  six  each  of  gold  and  silver 
smiths  and  moneychangers  ;  four  each  of  fruit  sellers,  perfumers,  burnt  lime  sellers, 
and  tinners  ;  three  each  of  sweetmeat  sellers,  bangle  sellers,  tanners,  and  hide  sellers 
Bohoris  or  miscellaneous  sellers,  European  liquor  sellers,  and  country  liquor  sellers  • 
two  each  of  cloth  sellers,  blacksmiths,  and  hotel  keepers;  and  one  each  of  a 
bookbinder,  a  grain  parcher,  and  a  hemp-water  hemp-flower  and  opium  seller 

2  Details  of  the  Ekruk  Lake  are  given  above  pp.  225-226,  411. 
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through  a  line  of  main  pipes  into  two  service  reservoirs  at  different 
levels,  called  the  Percival  and  Spry  Reservoirs,  from  which  water 
is  distributed  by  about  eighty  standpipes  and  posts.i  Before  the 
waterworks  were  made  by  the  municipality  the  chief  source  of  the 
city  water-supply  was  the  Siddheshvar  lake  and  about  twenty  wells 
with  and  without  steps  which  dried  in  1876  when  the  people  had  to 
get  water  from  the  Bkruk  canal  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  on  the 
north  and  west  of  the  city.  In  1876  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
reported  that,  but  for  the  Bkruk  lake,  Sholapur  would  have  been 
deserted  as  all  the  ordinary  supply  of  water  had  dried  and  the  people 
were  entirely  dependent  on  canal  water.  As  the  lake  supply  though 
constant  and  ample  was  at  too  great  a  distance  the  municipality 
decided  to  undertake  a  scheme  for  bringing  the  water  into  the 
city.  Projects  were  originally  made  in  1868  by  Captain  0.  B.  T. 
Penny,  R.  B.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Whiting,  C.E.,  but  the  question  was 
shelved  from  time  to  time  until  1876  when  the  famine  brought  the 
subject  to  the  front.  In  1878  Mr.  C.  T.  Burke,  C.E.,  proposed 
three  schemes  one  by  gravitation  from  a  special  storage  reservoir  on 
the  Shelgi  stream  and  the  other  two  from  the  Bkruk  lake,  one  by 
raising  water  by  a  turbine  worked  by  the  canal  flow  and  the  other 
by  raising  water  by  steam  power.  The  third  project  was  re- 
commended by  the  Chief  Engineer  for  irrigation  and  adopted  by 
the  municipality,  and  the  money  was  raised  by  a  loan.  The  works 
were  begun  on  the  6fch  of  November  1879  and  were  formally 
opened  by  His  Excellency  Sir  James  Pergusson,  K.C.M.G.,  Grovernor 
of  Bombay,  on  the  22nd  of  July  1881,  when  the  two  service  reservoirs 
were  called  af^er  Mr.  E.  H.  Percival,  C.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Spry,  C.S., 
two  former  Collectors  of  ShoMpur  who  did  much  to  further  schemes 
for  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  A  white  marble  tablet  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  engine  house  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

Shola'pur  "Water  "Works. 

These  works  -were  designed  and  executed  by 

C  T.  Burke,  C.E.,  Assoo.M.Inst.C.E.,  Executive  Engineer  for  Irrigation 

Shola'pur  and  Ahraadnagar, 

E.  E.  Dawson,  C.E.,  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge. 

They  were  commenced  on  the  6th  Ifovember  1879 

His  Excellency  the  Honourable  Sir  Eiohard  Temple,  Bart.,  G-.C.S.I.,  C.I  E. 

'  Governor  of  Bombay 

and  were  completed  in  April  1881 

His  Excellency  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  James  Pergusson, 

Bart.,  K.O.M.G.,  O.I.E.,  Governor  of  Bombay. 

The  Honoxirable  Colonel  C.  J.  Merriman,  C.S.I.,  E.E.,  Secretary  to 

Government,  Public  "Works  Department. 

J.  H.  E.  Hart,  C.E.,M.Inst.C.E.,  Superintending  Engineer  for  Irrigation. 

The  entire  cost  was  contributed  by  the  Municipality  of  Shola'pur. 

A.  H.  Spry,  C.  S.,  Collector  and  President  of  the  Municipality. 

Estimated  Amount  as  sanctioned.  Bs.  2,18,799. 

Actual  cost Bs.  2,17,184. 

The  climate  of  ShoMpur  is  healthy  and  dry  throughout  the  year. 
A  hot  wind  blows  in  April  and  May  at  day  but  the  nights  are  fairly 
cool.     The  prevaihng  wind  is  south-westerly.     Rain  returns  for  the 
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^The  details  of  works  and  cost  are  :  Distribution  Es.  50,114,  main  pipes  Rs.  38,134, 
establishment  Ra.  28,293,  high  and  low  level  service  reservoirs  Es.  27,4ti7,  stand 
pipes  and  posts  Ks.  19,3.50,  special  steam  pumps  Es.  17,940,  boilers  Es.  14,926,  settling 
tank  Rs.  14  291,  engine  house  Ea.  10,032,  and  miscellaneous  Es.  5388, 
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seventeen  years  ending  1882,  stow  an  average  rainfall  of  30'73 
inches  varying  from  10-57  in  1876  to  66-42  in  1878.  The  chief 
rainy  months  are  June  to  October,  the  heaviest  falls  being  between 
July  and  September.     Warmth  returns  for  the  twelve  years  ending 

1882  showed  highest  warmths  vai-ying  from  112°  in  June  1872  to 
79°  in  May  1873,  and  lowest  warmths  varying  from  52°  in  December 
1873  to  61°  in  January  1871  and  December  1873.1 

The  city  has  no  remarkable  public  buildings.  The  district  and 
subdivisional  revenue  offices  are  just  outside  the  town  on  the  south, 
and,  on  the  east,  between  the  Haidarabad  and  Akalkot  roads  are  the 
courts  of  the  district  and  subordinate  judges.  The  jail  and  civil 
hospitals  are  both  in  Pdchha  ward.  Opposite  each  other  in  the  Navi  or 
Goldfinch  ward  are  the  charitable  dispensary  and  the  municipal  office, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  street  in  the  Kasba  is  an  upper-storeyed 
building  which  accommodates  the  high  school  above  and  a  vernacular 
school  below  as  wel]  as  a  library  and  reading  room.  The  travellers' 
bungalow  is  near  the  railway  station.  The  criminal  jail  and  civil 
hospital  are  near  each  other.  The  jail  has  room  for  1 12  prisoners.     In 

1883  the  civil  hospital  treated  in-patients  379  and  out-patients  5889 
at  a  cost  of  £654  (Rs.  6540) ;  and  the  dispensary  treated  in-patients 
ninety-seven  and  out-patients  14,087  at  a  cost  of  £205  (Bs.  2050). 
Except  an  old  temple  of  Siddheshvar  in  the  Siddheshvar  lake,  the 
Hindu  temples  are  modern  and  uninteresting.  The  chief  are  three 
of  Dattatraya,  Mallikarjun,  and  Pdndurang,  three  Jain  temples,  and 
one  monastery  or  math  of  Subrdv  Bava.  The  mosques  are  named 
the  J^ma  and  the  Kdli.  Of  the  three  Christian  places  of  worship 
one  is  a  Protestant  church,  one  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  both 
■within  the  limits  of  the  old  cantonment,  and  the  third  is  an  American 
mission  chapel  in  the  town  near  the  school. 

Close  to  the  water  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island  in  the 
Siddheshvar  lake  is  the  temple  of  Siddheshvar,  a  small  stone  building 
with  a  timber  front  or  entrance  hall  and  in  the  temple  over  a  tomb 
the  bust  of  a  man.  On  its  north  and  east  sides  the  island  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  pavement  with  two  steps.  The  committee 
of  Ling^yat  traders  in  the  city  have  built  a  row  of  flat-roofed 
arched  cloisters  round  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  island.  In 
the  centre  of  the  island  on  a  stone  platform  are  a  pair  of  stone  lings 
and  in  the  north  of  the  island  are  a  few  enclosures  and  small  rest- 
houses.  In  honour  of  Siddheshvar  a  yearly  fair  is  held  on  the 
south-east  bank  of  the  lake  where  about  400  booths  are  set  up.  The 
priests  of  the  temple  are  Lingdyats  who  are  known  as  Habus  and 
marry  with  Panchamsdli  Lingayats.  The  women  of  the  priests' 
family  wear  the  usual  movable  ling,  but  the  men  instead  of  a  ling 
wear  a  heavy  necklace  of  rudrdksha  beads..  The  boys,  when 
between  seven  and  ten  years  old,  on  the  full-moon  day  of  Jyeshth 
or  May- June  in  a  leap  year  or  dhanda  sdl,  are  initiated  as  priests 
by  their  head  teacher  or  guru  who  is  also  a  Habu.  After  a  boy.  has 
been  shaved  he  and  the  teacher  together  climb  to  the  raised  stone 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  island  and   sit  the  teacher  to  the 


1  Details  are  given  above  pp.  7-8. 
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south  and  the  novice  to  the  north  of  the  double  ling,  while  the 
teacher  repeats  texts  and  a  Jangam  or  secular  priest  winds  strands 
of  cotton  yarn  round  the  teacher  and  the  novice.  The  teacher  chants 
and  prays  all  the  time.  The  ceremony  is  completed  by  an  offering 
to  the  ling  and  by  giving  a  dinner  to  the  Habu  families.  The  Habus 
of  Siddheshvar's  temple  are  also  the  ministrants  of  a  Ndigoba  or 
cobra-god,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  twined  snakes,  has  a  small 
shrine  on  the  left  of  the  raised  way  that  joins  the  island  with  the 
bank  of  the  lake. 

Mallikdrjun's  temple  is  in  an  open  court  (80'  x  75')  surrounded 
by  a  stone  plinth  five  feet  high  with  arched  stone  cloisters  supported 
on  stone  pillars  ten  on  every  side  and  four  feet  high.  The  cloisters 
are  twelve  feet  broad.  The  temple  has  a  porch  with  three  entrances. 
The  porch  has  four  rows  of  four  pillars,  some  old  and  polished  and 
some  new.  In  front  is  a  bull  and  four  old  light  pillars.  Above  is  a 
rough  frieze  of  plaster  figures  of  apes,  dancing-girls,  and  bullocks 
seated  on  the  roof.  The  tower  is  covered  with  small  images  and 
polished  brass  knobs.  On  the  south  side  of  the  temple  enclosure  is 
a  Hanum^n. 

The  chief  Jain  temple  of  P^rasnath  is  in  the  Mangalv^r  ward.  It 
is  a  copy  of  a  Jain  temple  at  Bd-rdmati  in  Poena  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  about  1850  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000). 
The  temple  is  in  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  domes.  The  temple  has 
short  clustered  pillars  and  the  roof  and  tower  are  covered  with 
thick-set  mortar  figures  and  ornaments  of  pleasant  shades  of  brown. 
There  are  two  images  of  Pdrasnath  one  with  and  one  without  clothes, 
both  made  of  stone  brought  from  Jaipur  in  Rajputana.  The 
worshippers  are  Gujars,  Mdrwdris,  and  Kdsdrs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  old  military  cantonment  of  ShoMpur, 
including  the  Sadar  BazSr,  Modikhana,  and  cavalry  lines  with  the 
site  on  the  south-west  of  the  camp  on  which  the  old  artillery  lines 
stood,  has  been  transferred  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  present 
cantonment  covers  an  area  of  about  600  acres  just  enough  for  a 
single  Native  Infantry  Regiment.  The  fort  was  in  charge  of  the 
military  authorities,  but  since  the  removal  of  the  Native  Infantry 
Regiment  in  1877,  it  is  in  charge  of  the  civil  authorities.  The 
line  of  the  present  camp  limits  is  most  irregular.  It  starts  from 
the  north-east  corner  where  the  Kumbh^ri  road  crosses  it  and 
passes  west  including  part  of  the  catchment  area  of  the  Siddheshvar 
lake.  The  north  face  on  this  side  stretches  for  about  half  a  mile 
until  it  approaches  the  officers'  enclosures  in  the  Sadar  Baz^r 
whence  it  again  passes  irregularly  west  until  it  meets  the  stream 
carrying  the  water  of  the  Motibd,g  pond  to  a  point  nearly  opposite 
the  hamlet  of  Tikaji's  Vddi  about  400  yards  below  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  cemetery.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  camp  is 
formed  by  this  stream  and  by  the  Motibdg-Bijdpur  road  from  which 
the  line  is  continued  to  a  point  opposite  the  north-east  corner.  The 
parade  ground  of  the  Native  Infantry  Regiment  forms  the  eastern 

The  country  on  the  east  is  open  and  higher  than  the  cantonment 
and  forms  part  of  the  catchment  area  of  the  Siddheshvar  lake.     The 
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country  on  the  sontL.  is  open  and  uncultivated  and  forms  the  water- 
shed of  two  streams  beyond  which  is  the  embaakment    of    the  • 
Motibdg  pond.     On  the  north  is  the  Sadar  Bazdr,  below  which  on 
the  west  the  road  has  been  formed  below  the  embaakment  of  the 
old  pond  which  was  destroyed  by  Aurangzeb  and  made  into  a  garden. 
On  the  south-west,  beginning  from  the   old  race  course,  is  a  large 
Government  meadow  or  kuran  said  to  cover  about  500  acres.     The 
station  is  very  bare,  the  soil  being  in  places  not  more  than  two  inches 
deep.     Except  the  valley  of  the  Motib^g  pond,  where  lies  the  garden 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  pond  and  which  has  many  fine  tama.rind, 
mango  and  pipal  trees,   the  only  trees  are  along   the  road-sides. 
Immediately  below  the   embankment,  the  ground  is  marshy  and 
swampy  growing  rank  sedgy  bushes  all  the  year  round.     The  officers' 
bungalows  lie   on  the   ridge  close  above  the  Motibdg  pond,   and 
the  regimental  lines  occupy  the  parallelogram  towards  the  north- 
east.    The  officers'  as   well  as  other   bungalows  are   covered  with 
thatch  which,   if  well  laid,  lasts  twenty  years.^     The   windows  of 
many  of  the   bungalows  are  small,   the   plinths  low   and   the   air 
close.     The  regimental  lines  have  been  built  in  the  highest  part 
of  the   cantonment,  with  a  good  fall  to  the   north,  south,  and  west, 
and  open  country  all  round.     The  lines  face  north  and  south  and 
consist  of  thirty-two  blocks  of  hutteries  divided  into  two  by  a  central 
street  150  feet  broad.     Each  division  has  eight  rows  of  two  blocks 
of  pan  dais   and  on  either  flank  of   each   row   is   a  native  officer's 
house.     Each  block   contains   forty-eight   rooms  which  are  placed 
back  to  back  so  that  twenty-four   rooms   have    a   northerly   and 
twenty-four    have   a   southerly  aspect.       Including  the  veranda  a 
married    sepoy's  room  is   11' 16"  x  17'   and  a  single  man's   room 
10'  6"  X 17'.     The  walls  are  built  of  mud  with  a  few  holes  in  the  front 
walls.   The  roofs  are  partly  single  and  partly  double  tiled.   The  cubic 
space  for  a  married  sepoy  amounts  to  2346  cubic  feet  and  for  a  single 
man  to  2160  cubic  feet.  The  lines  are  remarkably  clean  and  well  kept 
and  great  attention  is  paid  to  their  conservancy.     The  water-supply 
is  from  wells,  the  best  and  most  ample  supply  is  from  a  well  fifty- 
five  feet  deep  lately  built  on  the  north-east.     The  officers'  well  is  to 
the  east  close  to  the  Kamar  pond  in  Motib^g  near  Revansiddheshvar's 
temple.     The  Motibd,g  pond  about  100  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
officers'  well  is  formed  by  damming  two  small  streams.     The  pond, 
which    was    rebuilt   in    1830,  has    when  full  a    surface    area  of 
sixty-eight  acres.     In  1874  the  masonry  work  was  repaired  and  the 
old  sluice  gate  which   was  found  partly  open  below  removed.     In 
1876  the  cantonment  committee  spent  £500  (Rs.  5000),  allowed  by 
Government  as  famine  relief  work,  in  scraping  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  pond  and  in  removing  dried  weeds  and  the  earth   below 
about  six  inches  deep  and  in  clearing  the  pond   of  weeds.     The 
bottom  of  the  pond  is  not  water-tight.     The  ground  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  embankment  and  between  it  and  the  Motibag  ia 


1  Thatch  coverings  are  injurious  to  health  as  they  do  not  let  airpass  through  them, 
are  liable  to  catch  fire,  and  are  always  decaying.  On  the  other  hand  in  a  dry  climate 
like  SholApur  they  are  better  than  tiled  roofs  being  cheaper,  lighter,  and  cooler  in 
the  hot  season,  keeping  more  heat  during  the  cold  weather,  and  leaking  less  than  tiles. 
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marshy.  The  earth  trenches  cut  in  it  are  overgrown  with  rank 
vegetation  and  the  water  gathers  in  a  swamp.  Two  wells  in  this 
marsh  used  for  watering  cattle  are  almost  always  full  to  the 
brim.  One  more  pond  the  Lily  or  Kamar  pond  has  been  lately 
cleared.  It  lies  below  a  much  frequented  Lingayat  temple  of 
Revansiddheshvar.  The  steps  leading  to  the  pond  have  been  closed 
and  the  pond  fitted  with  two  wheels  and  iron  chains  and  buckets. 
Below  the  pond  and  fed  by  its  overflow  is  a  swimming  bath  made 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  of  the  artillery,  and  recently  handed  by 
Government  to  the  cantonment  committee.  Running  water  con- 
stantly passes  through  it,  and,  with  the  water  from  the  springs 
which  are  found  in  the  watercourse,  forms  a  stream  which  flows 
through  and  past  the  Motibag  and  down  the  valley.  While  the 
artillery  was  at  Sholapur  the  water  from  the  swimming  bath 
was  used  for  growing  vegetables.  It  is  now  used  for  field  experi- 
ments by  the  agricultural  class  at  the  ShoMpur  high  school.  The 
regimental  bazir  was  on  the  west  and  contained  nine  shops. 
The  shopkeepers  left  when  the  troops  were  moved.  The  station  is 
generally  extremely  clean  and  well  kept,  and,  except  as  regards  the 
site  to  which  the  filth  and  nightsoil  are  removed  and  the  presence 
of  grass  meadows  to  the  south,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  good. 
The  conservancy  establishment  for  the  removal  of  sweepings  consists 
of  thirty-two  road  sweepers  and  twenty-four  nightsoil-men.  The 
hospital,  an  airy  thatched  building  with  regimental  solitary  cells 
close  to  it,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  lines  and  has  room  for  twenty 
sick  men.  The  burial  grounds  for  all  castes  in  the  cantonment 
are  badly  placed  over  the  bank  of  the  water-course  close  below  the 
English  graveyard. 

On  slightly  rising  ground,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Siddheshvar 
lake,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city,  is  Sholapur  fort,  an 
irregular  oblong  about  320  yards  by  176,  enclosed  by  a  double  line 
of  lofty  battlemented  and  towered  walls  of  rough  stone  ten  to 
twenty  yards  apart,  and  surrounded,  except  on  the  east  or  lake 
side,  by  a  wet  moat  100  to  150  feet  broad  and  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  deep.  The  whole  work  is  Muhammadan  the  outer  wall 
dating  from  the  fourteenth,  and  the  inner  wall  and  four  great  towers 
from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Except  in  times  of 
flood  two  masonry  walls  at  the  north-east  and  south-east  ends  cut 
off  the  waters  of  the  lake  from  the  moat.  In  many  years  the  moat 
is  dry  during  the  hot  months.  At  other  times,  except  a  rocky 
ridge  near  the  south-west  corner,  it  holds  six  to  ten  feet  of 
water.  The  outer  wall,  with  battlemented  curtains  and  four  corner 
and  twenty- three  side  towers,  pierced  for  musketry  and  with  openings 
and  vaulted  chambers  for  cannon,  rises  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  moat.  About  twenty  yards  behind,  the  inner  wall,  also 
towered  and  battlemented,  rises  five  to  ten  feet  above  the  outer 
wall,  and  in  the  centre  and  east  comer  of  the  north  wall  and  the 
centre  and  west  corner  of  the  south  wall,  is  crowned  by  four  massive 
square  towers  which  rise  about,  twenty  feet  abpve  the  rest  pf  the 
battlements.  The  east  face,  whose  foundations  are  sunk  about  twenty 
feet  below  high  water  level,  hag  in  the  outer  wrall  eight  towers 
including  a  large  tower  that  runs  out  from  the  south-east  corner. 
B  125—63 
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Chapter  XIV-       The  inner  wall  lias  seven  towers  including  the  great  tower  at  the 
Places-  north-east  corner  whose  name  is  not  known.     The  south  face  has, 

in  the  outer  wall,  two  corner  and  four  side  towers,  and  six  towers 
in  the  inner  wall,  two  of  which,  the  Hanumdn  tower  in  the  centre 
and  an  unnamed  tower  at  the  west  corner,  rise  about  twenty-three 
feet  above  the  rest  of  the  fortifications.  In  the  west  face  the  outer 
wall  has  two  corner  and  four  side  towers,  and  the  inner  wall 
has  two  corner  and  seven  side  towers,  the  three  to  the.  south  with 
plain  and  the  three  to  the  north  with  embattled  parapets.  In  the 
north  face  the  outer  wall  has  five  towers  between  the  west  corner 
and  the  gateway,  where  it  stretches  out  in  front  with  two  massive 
towers  joined  by  a  strong  two-storeyed  cur  bain  pierced  both  for 
sloping  and  downright  musketry  under  which  is  the  gateway.  To 
the  left  of  the  gateway  the  wall  sweeps  to  the  north  its  whole  length 
commanding  the  approach.  The  inner  wall  with  five  small  and  two 
huge  square  towers  runs  parallel  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  south  face. 
Behind  the  entrance  outwork  a  strong  towered  and battlemented  work 
crosses  diagonally  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  walls. 

The  way  from  the  town  to  the  fort  lies  through  the  Eevni 
apparently  a  corruption  of  Ravelin  also  called  the  Killa  or  Port  gate,  a 
doorless  opening  about  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  broad  in  a  white- 
washed stone  wall.  Past  the  Revni  gate,  in  a  paved  enclosure  on 
the  left  shaded  by  a  giant  nim  tree,  is  the  tomb  of  Nabi  Shdh. 
Close  in  front,  from  the  further  bank  of  the  broad  deep  moat,  rise 
the  massive  double  walls  of  the  castle.  The  moat  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  ninety  feet  long  and  fourteen  to  twenty  wide  .supported 
on  wooden  pillars.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bridge  are  two  masonry, 
pillars  about  eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  round  joined  by  an  iron 
chain  which  is  smeared  with  redlead-  and  worshipped.^  About 
half-way  across  the  bridge  is  a  second  pair  of  stone  pillars.  In 
crossing  the  bridge  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  moat  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  left  in  the  bed  of  the  moat,  almost  hidden  when  the  water 
is  high  but  useful  in  the  hofc  weather,  is  a  cross-shaped  well  with 
flights  of  steps  leading  from  three  sides  into  the  water.  Across  the 
bridge  the  entrance  path  turns  sharp  to  the  right,  and  between  two 
massive  towers  and  under  a  two-storeyed  curtain  pierced  with  slanting 
and  guarded  downright  loopholes,  the  path  passes  through  a 
pointed  archway  sixteen  feet  high  by  ten  broad.  The  gate,  formerly 
known  as  Bdb  Khd.rdar  and  now  as  Khdti  Darvdja  both  meaning 
the  Spike  Gate,  is  slflng  on  stone  hinges.  It  is  of  wood  covered  with 
iron  plates  about  four  inches  broad  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
laid  at  right  angles  and  kept  in  their  place  by  strong  iron  bolts. 
Between  five  and  six  feet  from  the  ground  the  bolts  end  in  spiked 
heads.  On  a  small  brass  plate  on  the  right  half  of  the  door  is  an 
inscription  stating  that  the  Spike  Gate  was  repaired  in  a.d,  1810 
(H.  1225)-^    This  gateway  opens  on  an  irregular  walled  enclosure, 

^  Close  to  the  right  hand  pillar  is  a  Trigonometrical  Survey  stone  with  these  words 
out  in  it,  '  125  feet  above  datum  and  23  feet  above  Railway  Station  bench  mark.' 

'  The  writing  runs  :  The  iron  nails  and  bands  were  given  for  the  repair  of  the  gate 
by  Abdji  BallAl,  deputy  commandant  of  the  fort,  during  the  command  of  Saddshiv 
Pandit  under  the  orders  of  Pandit  Pradhdn  Bdjirav  in  the  reign  of  ShdhuII.  of  Sdtiira 
29th  Muharram  1225  (that  is  about  A.D,  1810). 
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about  thirty-two  yards  long  by  thirty-two  broad.     Behind  are  the      Chapter  XIV. 
fortifications  of  the  outer  gateway,  on  the  two  sides  short  portions  Places, 

of  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  and  a  cross  wall  in  front  with  a  central 
arched  gateway  passing  between  two  strong  towers  and  under  a         SholApttb. 
two-storeyed  curtain  loopholed  for  musketry.     The  gateway  which  ^°^' 

was  formerly  called  Shahar  Darvdja  or  the  City  Gate  and  is  now 
called  Madhla  Darvdja  or  the  Middle  Gate,  measures  twenty  feet 
high  by  twelve  broad  and  twenty -three  long.  On  each  side  of  the 
outer  mouth  are  two  small  neatly-carved  Hindu  pilasters.  In  a  stone 
slab  over  the  outer  mouth  of  the  gateway  is  a  Persian  writing  to- 
the  effect  that  the  gate  was  built  by  Ali  Adil  Shah  II.  (1656-1672)  of 
Bijapur.  Inside  of  this  gate  the  entrance  formerly  turned  sharp  to 
the  right  through  a  gateway  called  the  Shahar  Darvdja  or  City  Gate 
whose  site  is  still  marked  by  a  bank  of  ruins.  The  space  between 
the  second  gate  and  the  inner  wall  stretches-  west  in  an  irregular 
shape  gradually  growing  narrower.  On  the  right  are  the  rough 
outer  walls.  To  the  left  in  an  old  Musalm^n  building  is  the  police 
guard.  Behind  are  the  inner  walls  about  thirty-five  feet  high  the 
curtain  having  been  added  on  the  top  of  the  original  curtain. 
Between  the  guard  room  and  the  inner  wall  there  runs  to  the  left  a 
bare  belt  of  grass  about  fifty  feet  broad.  A  closer  view  of  the  walls 
shows  that  a  great  number  of  the  stones  belong  to  old  Hindu 
buildings  Most  of  them  are  plain  dressed  stones  but  a  large 
number  have  mouldings  and  tracings  and  groups  of  animals  and 
human  figures,  and  a  few  have  Kd.narese  inscriptions.  Passing 
across  tkis  second  enclosure  the  path  bends  to  the  left  to 
the  third  gateway  formerly  known  as  the  Ali  and  now  as  the 
Mahdngkdli  gate.  On  the  right  is  the  massive  wall  of  the  Mahang 
or  Mahakali  tower.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  a  rough  stone  image 
apparently  a  human  figure  with  the  head  bent  forward.  In  front 
of  the  image  is  a  brass  arch  or  toran,  and  close  by  a  small  red  flag. 
Seven  bells  of  difierent  sizes  hang  from  the  roof,  some  old  carved 
Hindu  stones  are  laid  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
tridents  and  little  stone  oil  vessels.  Outside  is  a  broken  bull. 
This  image  is  worshipped  with  oil  and  red  paint  and,  according  to 
the  common  story,  is  Mahakdli,  or  as  they  pronounce  the  name 
Mahangkdli,  the  Great  Mother,  who  tried  to  keep  the  British  out 
of  the  fort  but  failing  bowed  her  head  as  the  troops  passed  in.  The 
gateway  is  supported  with  massive  side  towers  and  overhead  is  a 
two-storeyed  building  with  two  slender  minarets.  The  gateway  has 
been  twice  altered,  first  probably  under  the  Peshwa  by  raising 
the  wall  about  five  feet  by  filling  with  masonry  the  original  battle- 
ments and  adding  a  fresh  curtain  on  the  top,  and  lately  under  the 
British  the  chamber  above  the  gateway  has  been  turned  into  a 
dwelling  and  a  large  window  opened  outwards.  Below  the  window, 
between  carved  griffins,  is  an  engraved  stone  slab  with  an  Arabic 
inscription.  The  gateway  is  arched  in  the  pointed  or  Musalman  style 
and  is  thirty-two  feet  high,  thirteen  broad,  and  twenty-one  deep.  The 
plain  wooden  gate  has  been  taken  out  and  lies  on  the  ground  to  the 
right.  Passing  through  the  third  gateway  is  the  main  body  of  the 
fort  a  flat  about  250  yards  long  by  141  yards  broad  with  some  fine. 
pipal  and  tamarind  trees  and  a  few  scattered  buildings  surrounded. 
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by  the  castle  walls  fifteen  to  twenty-One  f§et  high.  The  walls  hSve 
a  step  or  terrace  ten  to  fifteen  feet  broad  &.hd  a  eiirtaiti  about  ^feS 
feet  high  in  places  flat  topped  and  in  other  placed  liotched  with 
openings  for  cannon.  The  large  flat  towers,  oiie  On  the  nortn-eaSti 
Hanuman  in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall,  one  at  the  west  Corner  of 
the  north  wall,  and  the  Mahdkali  towei^  at  this  centre  of  the  north 
wall  rise  aboat  twenty-eight  feet  aboTe  the  rest  of  the  parapfet. 
The  walls  are  in  fair  repair  a  long  stretch  in  the  south-east  having 
been  lately  renewed,  Except  the  MahAkd,li  tower,  whose  tnasotiry 
covering  was  stripped  off  about  twenty-six  years  ago,  the  towers  are 
in  good  order.  Of  the  300  buildings,  which,  acfiordiiig  to  the  local 
story,  used  to  fill  the  enclosure,  there  remain  in  frOnt  of  the  entrances 
gate  on  either  side  two  small  houses  used  as  a  telegraph  oflBce,  to 
the  left  an  enclosed  building  formerly  a  powder  magazine  now" 
empty,  and  in  the  south-west)  along  the  west  and  the  feouth  walli  a 
line  of  small  buildings  uSed  as  stores.  About  the  naiddle  of  the 
east  and  west  faces  two  low  arched  passages  lead,  to  the  belt 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  walL 

Besides  Iritoy  old  Hiiidd  stones  ornamented  with  mouldings  and 
tracery  and  a  few  with  old  Hindu  inscriptions  there  are  four  chief 
objects  of  interest  irt  the  fort,^  the  Jacha  and  Mah^kdli  towers, 
the  inagazine,  attid  some  Hindu  pillars  under  the  north  wall  of  the 
centra.1  enclosure.  The  Jacha  Or  Pregnant  Woman^s  tower  is  the 
second  tower  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  east  face  of  the  outer 
■vvall.     At  the  time  of  building  the  fort  the  foundations  of  this  wall 


'  Three  stones  have  been  noticed  with  old  Hiildu  writing.  One  with  fairly  clear 
letters  is  in  the  Outer  face  of  the  east  inner  wsill  about  five  fefet  from  the  ground 
opposite  the  small  pond  in  the  passage  between  the  outer  and  intier  walW.  On  the  inner 
face  of  the  west  outer  wall  near  the  south-west  corner  about  six  feet  from  the  ground 
are  two  much- worn  stones.with  letters.  On  the  right  side  of  the  mouth  of  an  old  well  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  fort  enclosure  is  a  slab  with  writing  in  good  preservation. 
Stones  taken  from  Hindu  buildings  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  fort.  Maiiy  of  them 
are  plain  dressed  stones  which  can  easily  be  known  among  the  rough  undressed 
Musalmdn  masonry.  Of  carved  ftindu  stones  among  the  most  notable  are  the  prettily 
carved  pilasters  on  either  side  of  themiddle  gate  WEiy.  Passing  round  the  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  walls  on  the  east  side  in  the  outer  face  of  the  inner  Wall  are  ifiany 
carved  stones  and  pieces  of  Hindu  pillars  cut  down  into  square  slabs,  On  the  masonry 
suppoltsof  the  water-bag  on  the  side  of  the  pond  is  a  snake  stone  orndgoba  « ith  two  up- 
right twined  fiobras,  and  opposite  on  the'  outer  face  of  theinnerwall  is  one  pi  theinscrioed 
stones  and  several  stones  with  nloulding  and  tracery.  In  the  otiter  wall  at  the  south- 
east comers  are  several  engraved  stones  and  two  broken  pillars  on  the  top  of  a  tower.  In 
the  inner  wall  is  a  Jain  pillar  and  a  fragment  of  an  elephant  frieze.  In  the  south  side 
the  outer  face  of  the  outer  wall  has  many  erigraVed  stones  one  near  the  iniddle  of  tie 
south  face  with  a  double  row  of  figures  the  top  row  carrying  some  one  in  a  palanquin, 
the  lower  row  of  fighters.  The  Assyrian  or  honeysuckle  pattern  is  carved  on  a  stone 
a  little  to  the  west.  Oh  the  outer  face  of  the  innei:  wall  are  also  many  engraved 
Hindu  stones  and  on  the  west  side  in  the  inner  fade  of  the  outer  wall  are  stones  witli 
tracery  and  two  old  Hindu  inscription  stones,  and  on  the  oiiter  face  of  the  inner  wall 
is  a  small  undefaced  stone  with  people  worshipping  the  ling^  In  the  inner  wall  oh  the 
south  in  the  floor  of  the  Hanumin  tower  close  to,  the  slab  with  writing  is  a  stone 
with  tracery  and  an  effaced  Oehtral  ornament.  In  the  ■tvest  parapet  of  the  tower 
is  a  stone  with  some  unbroken  figures  and  on  the  ttofth  parapet  of  the  ^tejis  leadiiig 
to  the  tower  are  some  damaged  well  carved  figures;  Further  oh  is  a  stohe  with  twiJ 
small  elephants  and  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  steps  are  cut  a  row  of  swans.  In  the 
south-west  tower  the  lintel  of  the  gatfe  is  a  Hindu  pillar  and  there  are  four  more 
Hindu  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  tower.  In  the  WSst  side  in  the  vaultfed  gun  cham- 
ber, which  has  the  stone  with  Arabic  letters,  are  two  short  very  rich  pillars  with  clear 
cut  chain  star  and  other  mouldings. 
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repeatedly  gaf  e  wbji.  At  last  Brdhmaiia  were  consulted  and  said 
that  the  tower  would  never  stand  until  a  pregnant  wdman  was 
buried  alive  under  it.  A  Hindu,  a  Lingdyat  Vdni  by  caste,  ofESred 
his  brother's  wife  as  a  sacrifice  and  she  was  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  towers  In  reward  the  Vdni  was  made  pdtil  of  Sholdpur  and  the 
office  is  still  held  by  his  descendant^.  After  the  woman  was  buried 
her  ghost  haunted  the  lake,  uttered  strange  noises,  and  caused  much 
fear  and  annoyance.  To  appease  her  spirit  the  pdtiV a  family  offered 
sacrifices  at  her  tomb,  and  once  a  year,  on  the  first  day  of  Ohaitra  iil 
March -April,  the  women  of  the  family  or  the  pdtil  himself  brings 
cocoanuts,  oilj  a  robe  or  sddi,  and  a  bodice  for  the  woman  and  a  little 
dhotar  and  a  turban  for  the  child;  On  that  day  a  fair  is  held  in  her 
honour  when  people  of  all  castes  attend;  The  Musalm^ns  admit 
that  this  sacrifice  was  offered  under  Masalmdn  rule.  They  defend  it 
by  saying  that  it  was  arranged  by  the  Hindu  manager,  and  that  the 
Musalman  minister  could  not  help  himself  as  he  had  promised  his 
master  to  finish  the  fort  within  a  Certain  time.  A  similar  story  is 
told  of  the  Mah&kdh  or  Mahd.ngk^li  tower  in  the  fcentre  of  the  north 
face  of  the  inner  wall.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  bowing  figure 
to  the  right  in  entering  the  third  or  Mahd,kdli  gateway  is  said  to 
be  an  image  of  the  goddess  Mahd.ki,li.-  The  true  story  of  this  tower 
and  image  seems  to  be  that  like  the  Jacha  tower  its  foundations 
gave  way,  and,  according  to  the  Brahmans,  the  tower  would  never 
stand  until  a  munja  that  is  a  thread-girt  and  unmarried  Brahman 
boy  was  .buried  alive  under,  it.  A  Brahman  belonging  to  the 
Deshmukh  family  offered  his  son  and  was  rewarded  by  a  yearly 
grant  of  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  which  is  still  paid.  Once  a  year  on  the 
bright  first  of  Ghaitra  in  March -April  the  Hindus  come  with  dateS^ 
cocoanuts  and  betelnuts  which  are  taken  by  the  members  dl  thei 
Deshmukh  fainily.  The  Brdhmans  say  that  the  bowing  figure  is  anl 
image  of  the  boy  and  that  the  name  of  the  tower  is  Mahdkal  or  the 
Great  Time  or  Destroyer  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted  into  Mahdkd,li 
by  the  common  people.^  The  powder  magazine,  now  empty^  to  the 
west  of  the  inner  entrance  gate,  is  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  a 
Hindu  temple  turned  into  a  mosque.  Except  by  whitewash  the 
pillars  are  unchanged  and  some  of  them  are  gracefully  and  richly 
carved.  At  the  foot  of  the  north  wall  between  the  inner  entrance 
and  magazine  an  opening  leads  to  part  of  an  old  Hindu  temple 
richly  carved  and  apparently  in  place. 

The  earliest  trace  of  ShoMpur  would  seem  to  be  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  when  its  fort  appears  to  have  been  built.^ 
In  1436,  in  the  reign  of  AM-ud-din  Shah  Bahmani  II.  (1435-1457), 
the  king's  brother  Muhammad,  in  the  hope  of  making  himself  inde- 
pendeiit  with  the  aid  of  the  Vijaynagar  king  to  whom  he  was  sent 
to  demand  tribute,  took  BhoMpur  and  other  neighbouring  plaCes. 
In  1511  Zaih  Khdn,.the  brother  of  Khwdrja  Jahdn  of  Paranda  fort 
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'  Kdl  the  time  spirit  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  fiends.  The  same  idea  seems 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  great  similarity  in  the  European  figures  of  time  and  death.  It 
is  to  prevent  Kdl  seizing  the  bride  or  bridegroom,  that)  at  the  wedding  moment,  rice  is 
thrown,  hands  are  clapped,  musie  is  played,  and  guns  are  fired. 

"  The  HemAdpanti  temple  remains  in  the  fort  are  older  arid  !tippea.r  to  bfeteiigl  to 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
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fifty  miles  to  the  nortli-west  delivered  Sholapiir  to  the  BijApur  regent 

Kam^lkhdn,!     Xn  1523  after  one   of  their  numerous   wars    Ismdel 

of  Bijdpur  and  Burhan  Nizam   of  Ahmadnagar  met  in  the  fort  of 

Sholapur  and  agreed  to  peace.^     In   1524  a  quarrel  led  to  a  war 

between  Bijapur  and  Ahmadnagar.     Burhan  Nizdm  ShAh  secured 

the  aid  of  Imad  Shdh  king  of  Berdr  and  of  Amir  Berid  regent  of 

Bedar  and  the  confederates  marched  with  forty  thousand  men  to 

besiege  ShoUpur  and  to  occupy  the  ceded  districts.     The  attempt 

failed  and  the  confederate  army  was  completely  routed.^     In  1542 

ShoMpur  was  taken  by  Burhdn  but  next  year  restored  to  Bijdpur. 

In  1551  Burhan  Nizdm,  with  the  help  of  the  Yijaynagar  king  Ram 

Rdja,  took  Sholapur  and  strengthened  it.*  Some  time  after  Ibrdhim 

the  Bijapur  king  made  an  attempt  to  take  ShoMpur  but  his  army 

was   defeated   in. a  battle    on   the   plains    of    Sholapur.^     In   1562 

Sholapur  was  given  to  Bijdpur  as  part  of    Chdnd  Bibi's  dowry .^     In 

1594  Burhan  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Sholdpur' under  the  walls  of 

which  his  force  was  defeated.'     In  1623  Malik  Ambar  collected  a 

large    army    and   bringing    grain   from   Daulatabad   laid    siege    to 

ShoMpur  and  took  it  by  storm.*    In  1636  under  a  treaty  between 

Bijapur  and  the  Moghals  the  Nizd,m  Shahi  dynasty  came  to  an  end 

and  it  was  settled  that  the  forts  of  ShoMpur  and  Paranda  with  their 

dependent  districts  should  be  given  to  the  Bijapur  king  Mahmud 

Adil  Shdh  (1626-1656).^     In  1668  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 

treaty  between  Aurangzeb  and  Ali  Adil  Shdh  of  Bijapur,  ShoMpur 

fort  passed  to  the  Moghals.^"     In  1 686  when  the  final  siege  of  Bijapur 

began  Aurangzeb's  camp  was  at  ShoMpur.     In  1694  in  one  of  their 

numerous  raids  the  Marathds  led  by  one  Bamchandrapant  levied 

contributions  as  far  as  ShoMpur.     In  1723  on  his  throwing  off  his 

allegShce  to  the  Moghal  emperor  Muhammad  Shdh  (1720-1748) 

the  fort  and    town  of  ShoMpur  passed  with  Karmala  and  other 

portions  of  north  and  west  Sholapur  to  the  Nizam.^'     During  the 

last  Mardtha  war  Sholapur  fort  and  town  surrendered   to  General 

Munro  on  14th  May  ISlS-after  a  siege  of  four  days.^^ 

Sondri,  in  the  Nizdm's  country  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
Sholapur  frontier,  and  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Karmala,  with  ia 
1881  a  population  of  651,  is  an  important  place  of  pilgrimage  at  the 
temple  of  Bhairavnath.  A  fair  attended  by  about  10,000  people 
from  ShoMpur,  Poona,  and  Ahmadnagar  is  held  in  the  last  week  of 
Chaitra  or  April- May.  The  inner  part  of  Bhairavnath 's  temple 
from  the  shrine  to  the  spire  is  old  and  of  unknown  date.  The  stone- 
hall  or  suhhdmandap  in  front  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  1680  by 
the  pdtils  of  Devgaon  village  about  ten  miles  from  Sondri.  The 
enclosing  wall  with  rooms  on  its  inner  side  were  added  by  one  of  the 
Nimbdlkars,  and  the  timber  work  of  the  hall  was  "made  about  1830 
by  Khando  Yiththal  Takbhdte  a  merchant  of  Kharda  in  Ahmadnagar. 


I  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  36. 
Details  are  given  above  p.  280. 


'  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  216. 

*  Briggs' Ferishta,  III.  104-105. 
«  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  105-107.  " Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  125. 

'  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  286.  »  Blhot  and  Dowson,  VI.  416 

»  Grant  DufPs  MarAthds,  52.  "  Grant  Duff's  MarAthds,  128-129. 

^'  Grant  Duffs  Mardthds,  220.      ^  Details  of  the  siege  are  given  above  pp .  296  -  300. 
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While  the  NimMIkars  held  Karmdla  in  jdghir  the  whole  revenue 
of  Sonari  was  alienated  for  the  use  of  this  temple.  At  present  the 
temple  holds  an  indm  land  assessed  at  £67  18s.  (Rs.  679)  of  which  it 
pays  one-fourth  as  nazrdna. 

At  Ta'kli  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  ShoMpur  a  Ling^yat 
was  hanged  in  the  village  about  seven  years  ago.  The  villagers 
afterwards  saw  visions  which  they  thought  were  the  Lingdyat's  ghost. 
The  villagers  took  a  stone  about  two  feet  long,  carried  it  where  the 
four  roads  met  and  buried  it,  and  on  full-moons  and  new-moons  give 
him  all  food  especially  what  he  likes  to  eat.^ 

Terabliumi,  on  the  Poona-ShoMpur  road  in  .the  extreme  south 
of  the  Karmala  sub-division,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Bdrsi 
Road  station  on  the  Peninsula  railway,  is  a  market  town  of  some 
importance,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2432.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Friday.  The  growth  of  Tembhumi  dates  from  its  grant 
ia  indm  to  Sad^shiv  Mdnkeshvar  who  built  a  fort  now  much  out 
of  repair  and  temples  of  Vithoba  and  Rdm  and  a  police  station. 
It  was  held  in  indm  for  her  life  by  the  widow  of  Sadd,shiv's 
adopted  son  Lakshmanrav  who  died  in  1879.  Tembhurni  is  noted 
as  the  first  place  where  carts  were  made  in  Sholapur.^  In  1827 
Tembhurni  had  1000  houses  with  twenty-two  shops  a  watercourse 
and  wells.^ 

Vaira'g,  on  the  Bdrsi-Sholdpur  road  about  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Barsi,  is  an  important  trade  centre,  with  in  1872  a  population 
of  7282  and  in  1881  of  5467.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  "Wednesday. 
In  1827  Vairag  had  1200  houses.*  In  1840  Yairag  had  1663 
houses  and  6831  people.  The  houses  increased  to  2163  and  the 
population  to  9032  in  1849  but  feU  to  1373  houses  and  7282  people 
in  1872.  The  1872  census  returns  showed  6175  Hiadus  1104 
Musalmdns  and  three  Christians.  Vaird,g  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  In  1840  Sir  George  "Wingate 
found  a  considerable  though  much  reduced  transit  trade  at  Vairag 
chiefly  in  groceries,  betelnut,  and  pepper,  of  which  about  a  thousand 
bullock-loads  were  yearly  imported  from  Hubli  iu  Dhdrw^r,  Harihar 
in  Maisur,  and  other  southern  marts.  These  were  exported  by 
Vairag  merchants,  chiefly  Liugayat  Vdnis,  to  the  large  marts  of 
Momiaabad,  Nander,  and  Vasvant  ia  the  Nizdm's  territories,  and  to 
many  market  towns  in  the  ShoMpur  and  Poena  districts.  Bdrsi 
and  ShoMpur  had  drawn  away  much  of  the  Vairdg  trade,  especially 
since  1820,  and  except  ia  oil  it  had  fallen  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
trade  of  Bdrsi.^ 

Valsang,  on  the  Sholapur-Akalkot  road  about  fifteen  nules  south- 
east of  ShoMpur,  is  a  market  town  of  some  importance,  with  in  1872 
a  population  of  4179  and  in  1881  of  3740.  The  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Wednesday.  The  town  has  a  large  dyeing  and  weaving 
iadustry,  the  yearly  outturn  being  estimated  at  about  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000).     This  estimate  includes  the  manufacture  of  indigo 
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1  Mr,  C,  J.  Kyte.  "  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.New  Series,  IV,  11. 

3  Clunes'  Itinerary,  27.  *  dunes'  Itinerary,  66. 

5  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  New  Series,  IV.  331. 
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and  surangi  dyes,  the  dyeing  with  them  of  cotton  thread  and 
cloth,  and  of  a  cheap  quality  of  silk  called  panjam.  Women's  rohes 
woven  of  this  silk  are  well  known  in  the  Karnatak  as  Valsangdehd 
Band  and  are  worn  by  all  classes  except  Brahmans.  The  industry 
is  carried  on  by  Koshtis  and  Bangars  spmetimes  weaving  and  dyeing 
together  and  sometimes  separate. 

Va'phla,  about  six  miles  south  of  M4.dha,  has  a  large  slab  (7'  X  3') 
with  a  Devndgri  inscription. 

Varkute,  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Karmala,  has  an  old 
half-built  temple  with  twenty-one  sculptured  slabs  arranged  along 
the  wall.     The  slabs  are  in  excellent  order. 

Vela'pur,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Pandharpur,  has  a  large 
Hemddpanti  temple  of  Haranareshvar  MahAdev.  The  temple  has 
three  inscriptions  of  four  to  seven  lines,  two  dated  1300  and  the  third 
dated  1304  all  in  the  reign  of  the  ninth  Devgiri  Yadav  king 
Rdmchandra  (1271-1310).i  In  his  pursuit  of  the  last  Peshwa 
Bdjiri,v  (1796-1817)  in  1818  General  Smith  camped  at  Velapur  on 
the  19th  of  February  the  day  previous  to  the  final  battle  of  Ashta 
which  "was  fought  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Veldpur.^ 


1  The  inscriptions  have  not  been  completely  deciphered  but  in  all  the  dates  and 
^n)chandra's  name  are  clear;  All  the  inEcriptionji  show  a  curious  mixture  of 
Sanskrit  and  Marithi  and  give  the  name  of  one  Pevriv  who  appears  to  have  repaired 
the  temple.     Dr.  Burgess' Lists,  71. 

'  Blacker'a  MaiAtha  War  Memoir,  249, 
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Akalkot  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Sholapur.  Besides  Akalkot 
proper,  the  State  has  six  villages  in  the  M^lsiras  sub-division  of 
Sholapur  and  the  village  of  Kurla  in  the  Khatdv  sub-division  of 
SAtdra.  It  has  106  villages  and  an  estimated  area  of  498  square 
nules,  a  population  in  1881  of  58,040  or  116  to  the  square  mile,  and 
in  1882  a  gross  revenue  of  £23,500  (Es.  2,35,000).  Of  498  square 
miles,  the  total  area  of  the  State,  444  lie  in  Akalkot  proper  and 
fifty-four  in  the  seven  detached  villages. 

Excluding  the  detached  seven  villages  in  Mdlsiras  and  Khatdv, 
Akalkot  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nizam's  territory,  on  the 
east  by  the  Patvardhan's  and  Nizdm's  territory,  on  the  south  by  the 
Indi  sub-division  of  Bijdpur  and  the  Nizdm's  territory,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  ShoMpur  sub-division. 

Akalkot  is  an  open  rolling  plain  about  1200  feet  above  sea  level. 
Except  near  villages  which  have  mango  groves,  it  is  extremely  bare 
of  trees. 

Besides  the  Bhima  which  separates  Akalkot  from  Indi  and  the 
Sina  which  for  a  few  miles  separates  it  from  Sholapur  in  the  north- 
west, the  only  river  which  runs  through  the  State  is  the  Bori,  a 
feeder  of  the  Bhima.  The  Bori  enters  the  State  in  the  north,  and 
about  ten  miles  lower  is  joined  by  the  Harni.  After  a  southerly 
course  of  about  thirty  miles  it  flows  into  the  Bhima  two  miles 
west  of  Akalkot. 

The  water-supply  is  abundant,  especially  from  wells  which  are 
numerous  and  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  Except  in  the  town  of 
Akalkot  where  many  wells  are  slightly  brackish,  the  well  water  is 
excellent.  Many  large  streams  continue  to  run  throughout  the 
year.  Except  Akalkot  which  has  a  good  sized  reservoir,  ponds  are 
few  and  small. 

Akalkot  lies  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  Deccan  trap.  A 
line  of  high  ground  forming  a  water-shed  crosses  the  State  obliquely 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  of  different  character.  South-west  of  the  water-shed  is  a 
waving  plaia  of  mixed  soil,  watered  by  the  Sina  and  Bhima  which 
together  bound  this  corner  of  the  territory,  and  by  a  large  stream 
which  running  nearly  south  falls  into  the  Bhima  near  the  village  of 
HiK.  On  the  river  bank  the  soil  is  chiefly  black,  in  the  rest  the 
soil  is  mixed,  but  black  predominates.  Below  the  black  soil  is 
crumbled  trap  or  murum  and  below  the  murum  at  about  forty  feet 
is  the  trap.  North-east  of  the  water-shed  the  country  is  watered 
by  the  Bori  and  the  Harni  flanked  by  low  ranges  of  flat-topped 
hills.  Though  in  parts  so  strong  as  to  prevent  cultivation,  the  hills 
have  generally  a  surface  of  shallow  black  soil,  overlying  layers  of 
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red  murum  with  basalt  boulders.  Some  of  the  higb  ground  is 
covered  with,  loose  black  stones  which  by  keeping  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  is  said  to  aid  tillage  instead  of  checking  it.  Except  good 
lime  nodules  or  kankar,  Akalkot  is  poor  in  mineral  products.  Even 
good  clay  fit  to  make  baked  bricks  and  tiles  is  not  found. 

The  hot  season  from  mid-March  to  mid-June  is  probably  the 
healthiest  time  of  the  year.  The  heat  is  seldom  oppressive ;  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  west  blows  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  nights  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant.  Thunderstorms 
are  not  uncommon  in  April  and  May  and  cool  the  air  for  two  or 
three  days.  To  the  middle  of  June  the  temperature  ranges  from 
73°  to  104°.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  October,  with  a  climate  for  the  most  part  pleasant 
and  cool,  but  becoming  oppressive  towards  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  close  of  the  monsoon  is  the  most  unhealthy  time  of 
the  year,  when  fever  and  ague,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  prevail.  The 
cold  season  is  very  pleasant,  the  cold  never  being  excessive.  The 
sky  is  frequently  overcast  towards  the  middle  of  December,  and  a 
few  showers  fall,  of  the  greatest  value  to  jvdri  the  staple  cold 
weather  crop.  The  prevailing  winds  from  March  to  November  are 
from  the  west  and  south-west,  and  from  November  to  the  end  of 
February  from  the  east,  north-east,  and  north.  Dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
and  fevers  both  remittent  and  intermittent,  are  the  commonest 
diseases.  Much  guineaworm  is  caused  by  the  lower  classes  wading 
to  their  knees  in  the  wells  when  filling  their  water  jars.  At 
Akalkot  this  disease,  which  was  terribly  common,  has  been  checked 
by  building  a  wall  round  a  chief  well. 

The  rainfall  is  scanty,  uncertain,  and  variable.  In  1855  it  was 
32^  inches  and  between  1866  and  1868  the  average  fell  to  twenty-three 
inches ;  since  then  the  average  has  risen  to  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  inches. 

Akalkot  has  little  forest  land  and  few  plantations.  The  only 
timber  trees  are  babhuls  Acacia  arabica  and  nims  Azadirachta  indica, 
which  are  barely  enough  to  meet  local  demand.  Other  timber  is 
imported,  chiefly  from  Sholapur.  Colonel  Baumgartner  planted  a  few 
teak  and  jack  trees  with  success.  In  1882,  in  forty-four  villages 
about  20,000  acres  have  been  set  apart  as  forest  reserves.  The  chief's 
garden  at  Akalkot  has  large  groves  of  cocoa  and  areca  palms  and 
mango  and  other  fruit  trees. 

As  the  grazing  lands  or  kurans  are  the  private  property  of  the 
chief,  there  is  little  hay,  and  other  fodder,  especially  kadhi  or  millet 
stalks,  is  dear.  This  checks  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  which 
are  inferior  both  in  size  and  quality.  "Wild  animals,  especially  of 
the  larger  kinds,  are  almost  unknown.  There  are  no  tigers  and 
panthers ;  jackals  and  foxes  are  common,  and  wolves  are  occasionally 
found.  In  the  chief's  grazing  lands  antelopes  are  preserved,  but  are 
not  numerous. 

Game  birds  are  few.  Bustard  are  rare ;  and  in  the  chief's  kurans 
a  few  florican  are  found  duriag  the  rains.  The  painted  or  common 
partridge,  quail,  and  even  sandgrouse  are  rarely  found  in  any  quantity. 
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According  to  the  1881  census,  Akalkot  had  a  population  of  58,040, 
of  whom  50,448  (25,547  males  and  24,901  females)  or  8a-92  per  cent 
were  Hindus,  7590  (3921  males  and  3669  females)  or  13-08  per  cent 
Musalmans,  and  two  Christians.  Among  Hindus  there  are  ahout  3000 
Brahmans,  2000  Vanis,  20,000  Lingdyats,  8000  Mardthds,  3000 
Kolis,  5000  Dhangars,  2000  Pdnchdls,  and  7000  Mhars,  MAngs,  and 
Chdmbhars.  The  Musalmdns  are  mostly  Sunnis.  Of  craitsmen 
there  are  about  9000  weavers  and  spinners.  The  wearers  are  chiefly 
Koshtis,  Lingdyats,  Panchams,  and  Salis,  and  the  spinners  are 
Lingd,yats,  Ydnis,  Mardthd,s,  Kolis,  Mhars,  and  Musaunana.  Of 
other  craftsmen  carpenters,  smiths,  and  shoemakers  are  only  of  local 
consequence. 

Land  is  more  or  less  watered,  chiefly  from  wells'  and  some- 
times by  hu'dkis  or  lifts  near  river  banks.  It  is  seldom  watered  by 
fair-weather  dams  and  channels.  Except  when  planted  with  sugar- 
cane which  yields  only  one  crop,  wateredlands  yield  two  crops,  sdli  rice 
as  a  kharifov  early  crop  smijvdri  or  other  grain  as  a  rabi  or  late  crop. 

Of  the  early  or  kharif  crops  the  chief  are  bdjri  spiked  millet 
Penicillaria  spicata,  tur  Cajanus  iudicus,  amhddi  hemp  Hibiscus 
cannabinus,  kdpus  cotton  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  erandi  castor- 
seed  E,icuius  communis.  Of  the  late  or  rahi  crops  the  staple  is  jvdri 
Indian  millet  Sorghum  vulgare.  In  the  north  the  kharif  and  in 
the  south  and  west  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bori  the  rabi  crops 
yield  the  heaviest  outturn. 

Moneylending  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  in  Sholdpur.  The 
chief  moneylenders  are  Gujard,t  Vanis  and  some  Mdrwdr  Vdnis 
and  local  Brdhmans.  For  a  husbandman  the  rate  of  iaterest  is 
heavy,  as  much  as  four  per  cent  a  month  on  personal  security  and 
two  per  cent  on  mortgages.  There  is  no  mint  ia  the  State,  and  the 
Imperial  rupee  is  the  current  coia. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  runs  north-west  and  south- 
east for  eighteen  miles.  It  has  one  station  at  Karabgaon,  about 
seven  miles  south-west  of  Akalkot.  The  station  is  joined  to  Akalkot 
by  a  metalled  road.  In  an  ordinary  year  Karabgaon  station  has 
little  traffic  as  it  mostly  goes  to  Sholapur  by  road.  During  the 
scarcity  of  1871  and  the  fanune  of  1876  grain  largely  came  to 
Karabgaon  by  rail.  Besides  the  metalled  road  to  Karabgaon  station 
a  made  road  runs  north-west  to  ShoMpur  from  Akalkot.  The  chief 
exports  are  jvdri  and  cotton  piecegoods.  The  chief  imports  are 
from  ShoMpur  and  the  Nizdm's  territory  wheat  and  pulse ;  from 
Sholapur,  European  cotton  twist,  salt,  cocoanut  oU,  iron  and  copper 
ware,  cotton  piecegoods  and  sUk,  bangles,  betelnuts,  dates,  and 
black  pepper ;  from  the  Nizd,m's  territory,  iadigo ;  from  Bijdpur 
clarified  butter  and  native  twist ;  and  from  Kalydn  tanned  hides. 
The  former  transit  trade  which  the  Vanjaris  carried  through 
Akalkot  from  Sholapur  to  Kulbarga,  Rdichur,  Kalydn,  and  other 
towns  in  the  Nizam's  territory  has  now  passed  by  the  railway. 

Of  crafts  the  chief  is  the  weaving  of  country  cloth,  mostly  women's 
robes,  bodicecloths,  shouldercloths,  waistcloths,  turbans,  and  coarse 
cloth  or  Mddi.    Of  about  9000  persons  connected  with  the  weaving 
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industry,  about  2000  are  weavers  and  tlie  rest  are  spinners.  There 
are  about  1200  looms,  which  in  a  good  year  yield  an  outturn  worth 
about  £50,000  (Rs.  5  lakhs). 

The  State  was  surveyed  between  1866  and  1871.  According  to 
this  survey,  excluding  alienated  and  leased  villages,  the  State  has  an 
area  of  295,571  acres,  of  which  about  93,800  acres  of  the  worst 
land  were  lying  waste  in  1882-83.  The  average  acre  rate  on  arable 
land  is  about  Is.  6d.  (12  as.).  Since  the  introduction  of  the  survey, 
a  considerable  area  of  land  has  been  yearly  thrown  up,  chiefly 
because  under  the  chief's  management  husbandmen  were  allowed  to 
take  hdgdyat  or  garden  land  only  on  the  condition  of  taking  a 
certain  amount  of  jirdyat  or  dry- crop  land,  while  under  the  survey 
husbandmen  are  free  to  take  either.  Of  late  the  demand  of  land 
for  tillage  has  increased. 

Justice  is  now  administered  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
British  law.  The  State  has  one  nydyddhish's,  one  mdmlatddr's, 
and  two  mahalkaris'  courts.  The  nydyddhish  has  the  powers  of  a 
district  magistrate  and  decides  civil  suits  of  any  value.  The  m^m- 
latd^r  has  the  powers  of  a  second  class  magistrate  and  the  miahalkaris 
of  a  third  class  m.agi8trate.  Besides  acting  as  magistrates,  the  mamlat- 
A.&V  and  mahd^lkaris  decide  civil  suits  of  not  more  than  £50  (Rs.  500). 
The  Political  Agent  has  the  powers  of  a  Judge  and  Sessions  Judge 
and  his  assistant  in  immediate  charge  of  the  State,  of  an  Assistant 
Judge  and  Sessions  Judge.  The  G-overnor  in  Council  is  the  highest 
appellate  court.  Besides  the  shibandi  police  of  forty-one  men  who 
are  dressed  and-  armed  like  the  sepoys  of  a  native  infantry  regiment, 
the  State  has  the  regular  police  of  seventy-one  men  paid  in.  cash, 
and  a  body  of  268  village  police  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  by 
rent-free  lands. 

Of  about  £23,500  (Rs.  2,35,000),  the  gross  revenue  of  the  State  in 
1882-83,  the  land  revenue  amounted  to  £14,880  (Rs.  1,48,800)  and 
the  local  fund  cess  to  £1130  (Rs.  11,300). 

In  1882-83  the  State  had  nineteen  schools  with  an  average  attend- 
dance  of  664"  maintained  at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  £490  (Rs.  4900). 

In  1871  a  dispensary  was  started  at  Akalkot  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  hospital  assistant.  In  1882-83  at  this  dispensary  8940  patients 
were  treated  and  2620  persons  were  vaccinated. 

Akalkot  is  the  only  town  in  the  State  with  a  population  of  about 
8500.  The  town  lies  two  miles  west  of  the  Bori  river  in  a  hollow 
commanded  by  a  spur  of  higher  ground  surrounding  the  vale.  It 
was  once  fortified  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch.  The  wall  is  much  ruined 
and  the  ditch  is  partly  filled.  It  has  no  large  building.  Near  the 
town  is  a  fine  and  well  shaded  garden  belonging  to  the  chief,  which 
has  groves  of  mango,  cocoa-palm,  betel-palm,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Besides  Akalkot  the  chief  villages  are  Chapalgaon,  Jeur,  Karajgi, 
Mangrul,  Ndgansur,  Tolnur,  and  Vdgdari. 

The  separate  history  of  Akalkot  does  not  begin  until  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  part  of  the  debateable  ShoMpur  district,  which  so  often  proved 
a  cause  of  war  between  Bijdpur  and  Ahmadnagar.     In  the  beginning 
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of  tlie  seventeenth  century  it  was  held  by  Ahmadnagar  as  at  that  State, 

time  Malik  Ambar's  settlement  was  introduced  iuto  its  villages.     In  Akalkot. 

1707  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  Shdhu  Shivdji's  History, 

grandson,   who  had  been  in  confinement  since  his  father  SambhAji's 
death  in  1689,  was  set  free  by  Aurangzeb's  successor  Bahddur  Shdh. 
On   his   return  to  the  Deccan  Shahu  encamped  at  Pardd,  a  small 
village  in  the  Shivri  sub-division  of  Aurangabad.     Here    he  was 
attacked  by  Saydji,  the  headman  of  the  village,  who  appears  to  have 
been    a   partisan    of   T^rdbdi    the   widow    of   Rajdrdm   who    was 
struggling  with    Shahu  for  the    Mardtha  headship.     In  the   fight 
Sayd,ji  was  defeated  -and  killed.  His  widow  takiag  her  three  little 
boys,  threw  herself  at  Shdhu's  feet  and  implored  his  forgiveness  and 
protection.     The     kindhearted    Shdhu,    moved   with   pity,    ofiered 
to  take   care    of  Ednoji   the   eldest   of  the  children.     The  mother 
gladly  agreed,  and  received    from    Shahu  the  villages  of   Pardd, 
Shivri,  and  Thdna    in   mokdsa   indm.     E,d,noji,  who    was    a    good- 
looking  lad  of  about  ten,  soon  won  the  favour   of  Shdhu.      On  the 
way  to  Sdtara,  the  force  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  highwaymen. 
The  nominal  command   of   the    detachment    employed  to  disperse 
this  band  was  given  to  the  boy  Banoji.      They  promptly  dispersed 
the  banditti   and  in  reward  for  his  first  success  Shahu  changed  the 
child's  name  to  Fattehsing.    In"  1712  Shd,hu  took  Fattehsing  into  his 
family,  and  gave  him.  the  family  surname  of  Bhonsle  and  the  Akalkot 
state   in   hereditary  jdgir.      Among    other  campaigns    Fattehsing 
went  on  an  expedition  to  Kolhdpur  in  1718,  to  Bandelkhandin  1730, 
to  Bhdganagar  in  the  KarnStak,  and  to   Trichindpoli  in  the  train  of 
the  Pratinidhi  and  Edghoji  Bhonsle  in  1818.     In  1749  on  the  death 
of  his   patron  Shd.hu,  Fattehsing  retired  to  Akalkot,  where  he  died 
in   1760.      He  had  two  wives  Ahalydbai  and    Gujdbdi,  who  both 
became    satis   on    his    death.     Fattehsing   was    succeeded   by  his 
nephew  Shdhdji,  son  of   his    brother   Babdji    Lokhande,    pdtil  of 
Pardd,   whom    five    years    before    his    death    with     the    Peshwa's 
sanction    he    had      adopted.       In    1760  on     his     death    Shdhdji 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fattehsing    also   called  Abdsdheb.      A 
dispute  between  Fattehsing  and  his  brother  Tuljaji  was  settled  by 
the  cession  to  Tuljaji  of  the  village  of  Kurla  in  the  Khatdv  sub- 
division in  Sdtdra.^    On  the  3rd  of  July  1820  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Fattehsing  restoring 
to  Tn'm  the  estates  which  with  the  rest  of  the   Sdtara   territories 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Government.     In  1822 
Fattehsing  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  M^loji.      In  1828 
Mdloji  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shdhaji,  who  was  eight 
years   old.     During   the  minority   of  Shdhdji,  the  Edja  of  Sdtdra 
assumed  the   management   of  the  State.      In  1830,  certain  changes 
introduced  by  the  Rdja  in  1829  led  to  a  rising  headed  by  Shankar- 
rdv  sardeshmukh  of  Borgaon.     To  quell  this  rising  a  British  force 
was  sent  from  ShoMpur  to  Akalkot.     It  met  with  severe  resistance, 
and  the  rebels  did  not  yield  till  the  Resident  at  Satara  ojffered  an 
amnesty.      Inquiry  showed  that  the    people    had    received    much 


iTKurla  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £423  (Rs.  4230)  and  is  still  (1884)  held  by 
Tulj^ji's  grandsons. 
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State.  provocation  from  the  Edja  of  Sdtara  and  a  British  officer  Captain 

Akalkot.  Jameson  was  appointed  regent  of  the  State  during  Shdhaji's  minority. 

History.  -"-^  1849,  on  the  annexation  of  Sdtdra,  the  chief  of  Akalkot  became  a 

feudatory  of  the  British  G-ovemment.  In  1857  Shd,haji  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mdloji.  In  1866  Maloji  was  deposed  for 
misrule  and  died  in  1870.  Mdloji  left  an  infant  son  Shdhdji,  the 
present  chief  who  was  born  in  1867.  The  chief  of  Akalkot,  sur- 
named  Bhonsle,  is  a  Mard,tha  by  caste  and  ranks  as  a  first  class 
sarddr  of  the  Deccan.  He  is  entitled  to  no  salute.  He  does  not 
pay  tribute,  but  in  lieu  of  the  contingent  of  horse  stipulated  in  the 
agreement  of  1820  pays  a  commuted  yearly  allowance  to  the 
British  Government  of  £1459  4s.  (Rs.  14,592).  Since  1866  the 
State  has  been  under  British  management.  At  present  (1883)  it  is 
in  charge  of  the  assistant  collector  of  ShoMpur  under  the  Collector 
of  Sholapur  as  Political  Agent 
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The  following  notes^  on  the  birds  of  tlie  district  are  contributed      Appendix  A. 


by  Mr.  J.  Davidson,  C.  S. : 

2.     OTOGYPS  CALVUS.     (-Scop.) 

This  is  the  only  true  vultijre  resident  in  the  district,  and  is  fairly- 
common,  a  pair  being  found  for  nearly  every  half  dozen  villages. 
Their  nests  are  generally  on  high  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
villages  and  contain  eggs  from  the  end  of  December  to  the 
beginning  of  March. 

4.  Bis-G-YPS  PALLBSCENS.     {ffume.) 

5.  PSEUDOGYPS  BENGALENSIS.    (Gmel.) 

Both  these  vultures  are  seldom  seen  but  they  must'  often  cross  the 
district  though  probably  at  a  great  height  as  one  sometimes  finds 
one  or  two  of  them  in  company  with  the  otogyps  feeding  on  any 
stray  carcass  that  has  escaped  the  Mhars. 

6.  NEOPHRON  GINGINIANUS.     {Latham.) 

Is  common   everywhere,  breeding  from  February  to  Api'il  upon 
the  roofs  of  temples  and  also  upon  trees  when  the  roofs  are 
not  available. 
11.     FALCO.JUGGER.    {Gray.) 

A  permanent  resident,  fairly  common  through  the  dry  part  of  the 
district,  breeding  from  January  to  April. 

16.  FALCO  CHIQUEUA.     {Daud.) 

Much  more  comraon  than  F.  jugger ;  a  very  noisy  bird,  breeding 
generally  on  mango  trees  in  gardens  from  February  to  April. 

17.  CERCHNEIS  TINNUNCULUS.     {Lin.) 

A  common  cold  weather  visitant. 

18.  CERCHNEIS  NAUMANNI.     {Fleiseh.). 

A  large  flock  of  a  small  kestrel,  presumably  this,  was  seen  by  the 
writer  once  in  January ;  unfortunately  none  were  shot  and  it  may 
have  been  the  eastern  form  C  pekinensis.     (Swinh.) 

23.  ASTURBADIUS.     {Cfmel.) 

Common  wherever  there  are  gardens  with  mango  trees,  breeding 
in  March  and  April. 

24.  ACGIPITER  NISUS.     {Un.) 

The  English  Sparrow  Hawk,  is  a  fairly  common  cold  weather 
visitant. 

27.  AQUILA  MOGILNIK.     {Om.) 

The  Imperial  eagle  is  very  rare ;  one  immature  specimen  was  shot 
in  the  rains. 

28.  AQUILA  CLANGA.    {Pall.) 

Rare. 

29.  AQUILA  VINDHIANA.     {FranH.) 

The  common  eagle  of  the  district,  being  very    common  everywhere 
but  in  the  deep  black  soil  part.     Its  nests  generally  built  on  low 
bdbhul  trees  may  be  found  with  eggs  depending  on  the  season  from 
the  middle  of  September  till  the  end  of  February. 
31.     HIER^TUS  PENNATUS.    {Gmel) 

Is  rare  but  may  occasionally  be  found  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  the  district.  As  it  is  little  larger  than  a  kite  it  is 
often  passed  over. 

1  The  marginal  numbers  on  the  left  side  correspond  with  those  found  in  Captain 
Butler's  Catalogae  of  the  Birds  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
(1880). 
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Appendix  A.  33.     NISAETUS  FASCIATUS.     {VieiU.) 

—  By  no  means  uncommon  in  the  district,  breeding  in  January  on 

BiBDS.  high,  trees  ;  the  enormous  size  of  the  nest  at  once  diatiaguwhing 

its  habitation  from  that  of  the  '  Wokhab. ' 

38.  CIKCAETUS  GALLICUS.     {Omel.) 

A  not  uncommon  bird  in  the  bare  part  of  the  district  from 
September  till  March.  It  may  easily  be  recognized  from  its 
white  breast,  huge  eyes,  and  habit  of  hovering  like  a  kestrel. 

39.  Bis-SPILORNIS  MELANOTlS.     (Jerd.) 

A  rare  visitant. 
45.    BUTEO  FEROX,    (S.  G.  Omel.) 

Very  rare';  only  one  specimen  having  been  obtained. 
48.    BUTASTUR  TEESA.     (Franhl.) 

Formerly  very  common,  but  since  the  famine  it  is  decidedly  scarcer; 
it  breeds  in  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April. 
61.    CIRCUS  MACRURUS.     (S.  O.  Gmel.) 

Is  very  common  from  September  till  March  and  sometimes  from 
the  end  of  August- 

54.  CIRCUS  iERUGIKOSUS.     {Lin.) 

Also  a  not  uncommon  cold  weather  visitant. 

55.  HALIASTUR  INDUS.    {Bodd.) 

Not  common  but  found  along  the  Bhima  ;  breeds  about  March. 

56.  MILVUS  GOVINDA.     (Syhes.) 

Common  everywhere,  breeding  from  September  to  March. 

57.  PERNIS  PTILORHYNCHUS.     (Tern.) 

Not  common  in  the  district. 

59.  ELANUS  CCERULEUS.    (Desf.) 

Was  formerly  far  from  common.  Since  the  scarcity  is  the 
commonest  bird  of  prey  in  the  district ;  half  a  dozen  pairs  are 
almost  certain  to  be  seen  in  any  morning  ride.  No  bird's  nest 
is  easier  to  find  than  this,  as  while  building,  with  eggs  or  young 
the  old  birds  are  almost  always  flying  round  the  tree  containing 
the  nest  chasing  away  other  birds  of  prey  or  crows  and  adding 
stick  after  stick  to  the  nest  long  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  In 
spite  of  all  this  care  the  nest,  which  is  generally  on  a  low  hdbhul 
tree  near  a  water-course,  is  a  mere  platform  of  sticks.  The  birds 
seem  to  breed  twice  a  year  once  in  January  and  February  and 
again  in  June  and  July. 

60.  STRIX  JAVANICA.     {Om.) 

Moderately  common,  breeding  in  January  and  Februarr. 
65.     SYRNIUM  OCELLATUM.    {Less.) 

Naturally  rare  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  treeless  district  as 
ShoUpur,  but  found  in  several  of  the  Barsi  villages  and  also  at 
Akalkot. 

68.  ASIO  ACCIPITRINUS.     {Pall.) 

Very  common  in  the  cold  weather  among  long  grass,  numbers 
being  started  in  a  beat  for  florican, 

69.  BUBO  BENGALENSIS.     {Franhl.) 

Common  along  the  rivers  and  water-courses ;  breeding  in  November 
and  December  in  holes  in  banks. 
74,    SCOPS  PENNATUS.    {Hodgs.) 

A    small-eared  owl    identified  as  this  is   found  occasionally  all 
through  the  district, 
76.    CARINE  BRAMA.    {Tern.) 

The    "Punch    and   Judy    Owl"    is    very   common    everywhere, 
,  breeding  in  hollow  trees  in  February  March  and  April. 

81.  NINOX  LUGUBRIS.    (Tick.) 

Bare. 
The   small   birds   are  fairly    numerous    in  species  but    few    in 
actual  numbers,  and  many  of  the  migrants  merely  pass  through  the 
district  going  and  returning.     The   following  have  actually  been 
observed : 

82.  HIRUNDO  RUSTIOA.     {Lin.). 

Common  in  the  cold  weather. 
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84.  HIEUNDO  PILIFEKA.     (Steph.) 

Fairly  common,  breeding  in  the  rains  in  wells. 

85.  HIEUNDO  ERYTHROPYGIA.     (Sykes.) 

Common,  breeding  in  old  buildings  everywhere, 

86.  HIRtlNDO  FLUVICOLA.     (Jerd.) 

Very  local,  the  only  breeding  place  known  is  under  the  railway 
bridge  at  the  Motibag  tank  where  there  are  generally  some 
hundred  nests,  and  eggs  may  almost  always  be  found. 

89.  COTYLE  SINENSIS.     (Gray.) 

Found  along  the  rivers  in  the  cold  weather,  occasionally  breeds 
both  then  and  in  the  hot  weather. 

90.  PTYONOPROGNE  CONOOLOE,.    (Sykes.) 

Common,   breeding    twice  a  year   frequently  in  the  verandas  of 
bungalows. 
98.  CYPSELLUS  MELBA.     (Lin.) 

Has  been  noticed  singly  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  end  of  the 
rains. 
100.  CYPSELLUS  AFFINIS.    (Gray.) 

Abundant  everywhere,  breeding  in  the  rains  and  probably  at  other 
seasons  under  almost  every  village  gate. 
102,  CYPSELLUS  BATASSIENSIS .    (Gray.) 

Naturally  very  rare  but  a  flock  of  some  twenty  were  continually 
flying  round  two  toddy-palm  trees  near  Karmdla  and  probably 
they  bred  among  the  leaves  but  no  one  could  climb  the  trees. 
107.  CAPRIMULGUS  INDICUS.     (Lath.) 

Rare,  but  probably  breeds. 
112.  CAPEIMULGXfs  ASIATICUS.     (LaO..) 

Also  tolerably  common  in  the  barer  parts.     Breeds  in  June. 
117.  MEROPS   VIEIDIS.    (Lin.) 

Very  common  everywhere,  breeding  in  holes  along  the  roadsides 
in  April. 
120.  MEROPS  PERSICUS.     (Pall.) 

A  small  flock  seen  near  Pandharpur  in  October  1877. 
123.  CORAOIAS  INDICA.     (Un.) 

Is  very  common  from  about  the  end  of  September  till   the  hot 
weather  when  it  leaves.     It  does  not  breed  in  the  district. 
129.  HALCYON  SMYRNENSIS.     (Un.) 

Fairly  common,  breeding  in  banks  and  old  wells,  from  April  to 
June. 
134.  ALCEDO  BENGALENSIS.     (Gmel.) 

Is  not  common  in  Sholdpur.    It  probably  does  not  breed  in  the 
district. 
136.  CERYLE  RUDIS.     (Lin.) 

Is  common  along  all  the  rivers,  breeding  through  the  rains  or  cold 
weather. 

148.  PALiEOENIS  TOEQTJATUS.     (Bodd.) 

Swarms  everywhere,  breeding  in  holes  in  trees  where  they  are  to 
be  found ;  when  not  obtainable,  in  holes  in  village  walls  and 
temples  from  November  to  February. 

149,  PAL.EORNIS  PURPUREUS.     (P.  L.  S.  Mull.) 

Is  common  in  the  gardens  during  the  rains  but  leaves  the  district 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  and  does  not  return  till  the 
rains  are  well  set  in. 
160.  PIOUS  MAHRATTENSIS.     (Lath.) 

Not  common,  but  among  the   babhul  trees  along  the  rivers  a  few 
are  always  to  be  found  at  all  seasons. 
188.  YUNX  TOEQUILLA.    (Lin.) 

The  wryneck  is  common  in  the  cold  weather, 
197.  XANTHOL^MA  H^MACEPHALA-     (Mull.) 

Is  rare  in  the  district  but  is  a  permanent  resident. 
199.  CUCULUS  CANOEUS.     (Lin.). 

Has  been  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains. 
201.  CUCULUS  POLIOCEPHALUS.    (Lath.) 

Noticed  in  the  cold  weather  and  end  of  the  rains. 
203.  CUCULUS  MICEOPTERUS.    (Gould.) 

Common  in  the  rains. 
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Appendix  A.  212.  COCCYSTES  JACOBINUS.    (Bodd.) 

—  Common  during  the  rains,  and  seen  occasionally  at  other  times. 

■'^I'"'®-  The  writer  took  one  of  its   eggs  from  a  nest    of  Ohatarrhsea 

caudata  in  September  1879. 
214.  EUDYNAMIS  HONORATA.    (Lin.). 

The    koel  is    common    wherever  there    are  gardens  with  mango 
trees,  and  the  writer  has  taken  its  eggs  (in  one  case  two  from  one 
nest)  from  the  nests  of  both  C.  splendens  and  0.  macrorhynohus. 
217.  CENTROCOCCYX  RUFIPENNIS.     (111.) 

This  bird  is  fairly  common  and  nests  as  a  rule  during  the  rains. 
The  writer  has  however  found  nests  in  the  cold  weather. 
232.  OINNYEIS  ZEYLONICA.    (Lin.) 

This  honeysucker  is  very  scarce  in  the  district.  It  is  fairly  common 
in  Pandharpur  and  Sdngola  and  the  writer  has  once  or  twice 
noticed  it  in  ShoMpur  and  Karmdla,  but  it  seems  to  shun  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  district.  It  nests  early  in  the  rains,  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  again  in  the  hot. 
234.  CINNYRIS  ASIATICA.     (Lath.) 

This  is  much  commoner  than  the  last  and  is  found  all  over  the 
district  :  it  breeds  as  far  as  can  be  seen  only  once  a  year  in  May 
June  and  July. 

254.  UPUPA  EPOPS.     (Lin.) 

Is  a  winter  visitant  and  probably  not  -uncommon. 

255.  UPUPA  CEYLONENSIS.    (Reich.) 

A  not  unoom.mon  resident,  building  in  holes  in  village  walls  and 
ckdodie  in  April  and  May. 

256.  LANIUS  LAHTORA.    (Sykes.) 

This  is  the  common  shrike  in  ShoMpur,  and  may  be  found  every- 
where. It  breeds  probably  twice  a  year  once  in  March  and  again 
from  May  to  July. 

257.  LANIUS  ERYTHRONOTUS.    ( Vigors.) 

This  shrike  has  been  only  noticed  in  SholApur  from  September  to 
February  and  even  then  is  far  from  common.     It  certainly  does 
not  breed  unless  in  B^rsi. 
260.  LAtJIUS  VITTATUS.     (Valence.) 

This  shrike  is  common  enough  during  the  end  of  the  rains  and 
cold  weather  but  the  vast  majority  leave  in  February.    A  few 
however  remain  all  the  year  and  may  perhaps  breed. 
268.  VOLVOCIVORA  SYKESI.     (Strickl.) 

Passes  through  the  district  in  April  and  October.  A  few  seen  in 
the  winter. 

276.  PERICROCOTUS  PERIGRINUS.     (Lin.) 

Is  a  common  bird  among  the  gardens  and  breeds  early  in  the  rains, 
generally  choosing  a  small  hdbhul  or  some  milk-bush  as  the 
situation  for  its  nest. 

277.  PERICROCOTUS  ERYTHROPYGIUS.  (Jerd.) 

A  small  flock  of  these  were  seen  by  the  writer  once  in  the  Sdngola 
sub-division. 

278.  BUCHANGA  ATRA.    (Berm.) 

The  king  crow  is  common  everywhere,  breeding  in  May  and  June; 
281.  BUCHANGA  C^RULESCENS,     (Lin.) 

Once  or  twice  noticed  as  a  straggler  in  the  cold  weather. 
288.  MUSCIPETA  PARADISI.     (Lin.) 

This  bird  passes  through  the  district  in  the  end  of  the  rains  and 
again  about  April ;  the  migration  is  most  probably  from  west  to 
east  and  not  north  to  south. 

292.  LEUCOCERCA  AUREOLA.  ( Vieill.) 

293,  LEUCOCERCA  LEUOOGASTER.  (Ouv.) 

Both  these  little  fantails   are  found  occasionally  during  the  cold 
weather,  but  neither  remains  permanently. 
297.  ALSEONAX  LATIROSTRIS.     (Saffi.) 

A  cold  weather  visitant. 
301.  STOPORALA  MELANOPS.     (Vigors.) 

Also  a  cold  weather  visitant. 
305.  CYORNIS  TICKELLL     (Blytji.) 

Occasionally  found  through  the  district  at  all  seasons. 
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OYORNIS  RUFICAUDUS.    (Sieaina.) 

One  specimen  only  procured,  bo  evidently  a  mere  straggler. 
Bis-ERYTHROSTERNA  PARVA.    {Bechst,) 

Common  in  the  cold  weather ;  may  often  be  found  perched  on  one's 
tent  ropes, 
PITTA  BRACHYURA,    {Lin.) 

This  beautiful  bird  is  not  rare  in  April  or  October,  but  the  writer 
has  never  seen  it  except  in  these  months. 
CYANOOINCLUS  CYANUS.    (Lin.) 

Common  during  the  cold  weather. 
PETROPHILA  CINCLORHYNCHA.    ( Vigors.) 

Is  not  uncommon  in  the  end  of  the  rains  but  does  not  seem  to  be   ' 
found  at  any  other  time. 
PYCTORIS  SINENSIS.    {Gmel) 

Is  not  common  in  the  district  and  the  writer  has  never  found  its 
nest  there, 
ARGYA  MALCOLMI.     (Syixs.) 

This  is  the  common  large    babbler  in    ShoMpur,    and    is   fairly 
common  ;  breeding  all  through  the  rains. 
CHATARRH^A  CAUDATA.     {Dum.) 

Is  very  common  and  breeds  at  aU  seasons  except  the  actual  hot 
weather. 
MOLPASTES  HCEMORRHOUS.     {Gmd.) 

This  is  the  common  bulbul  at  Sholapur  and  breeds  in  the  rains. 
lORA  TIPHIA.     (Lin.) 

This  bird  in  the  Zeylonica  type  is   common  and  breeds  in  the  rains 
generally  in  a  milkbush  hedge,  but  occasionally  on  small  babhul 
trees  and  at  times  in  gardens. 
ORIOLUS  KUNDOO.    (Sykes.) 

Common,  breeding  in  June  and  July. 
COPSYCHUS  SAULARIS.     (Lin.) 

Is  a  rare  bird  in  the  district  and  generally  found  singly.     It  does 
not  seem  to  breed  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
THAMNOBIA  FULICATA.    (Lin.) 

Is  very  common  everywhere  ;  the  specimens  however  are  hardly 
typical  "  fulicata,"  there  being  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  back.     It 
breeds  abundantly  about  houses  from  April  to  July. 
PRATINCOLA  CAPRATA.     (Lin.) 

Moderately  common  but  most  of  the  birds  leave  the  district  in  the 
hot  weather.     The  only  nest  taken  iu  SholApur  was  in  July. 
PRATINCOLA  INDICUS.     (Blyth.) 

Very  common  in  winter. 
RUTrCILLA  RUFIVENTRIS.     (VieiU.) 
Also  common  in  the  cold  weather. 
LARVIVORA  SUPERCILIARIS.     (Jerd.) 

Not  uncommon  in  the  end  of  the  rains  and  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather. 
ORTHOTOMUS  SUTORIUS.     (Forst.) 

The  tailor  bird  is  fairly  common,  breeding  in  the  early  rains. 
PRINIA  SOCIALIS.     (Syhes.) 

This  tailor  bird  which  however  does  not  sew  its  nest  into  a  leaf  as 
an  orthodox  tailor  bird  ought  to  do,  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
the  last.     It  also  breeds  in  the  rains. 
CISTICOLA  CURSITANS.     (Frankl.) 

Common  in  the  grass   Tcwrans  and   generally  on  waste  lands.     It 
breeds  in  the  rains. 
DRYMCECA  INORNATA.     (Syhea,) 

This  is  the  common  plainly  plnmaged  warbler,  found  everywhere 
in  the  district.  August  and  September  are  the  two  months  it 
breeds  in  and  its  nest  is  generally  suspended  from  some  low 
branch  between  two  fields  ;  its  eggs,  blue  marked  with  claret. 

Eatches  and  lines,  are  about  the  prettiest  eggs  ever  known. 
AIS  RAMA.    (Syhea.) 
Not  uncommon. 
SYLVIA  JERDONI.     (Blyth.) 
Common  in  the  cold  weather. 
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Appendix  A.  589.  MOTACILLA  MABERASPATENSIS.     [Om.) 

Common  and  a  very  familiar  bird  ;  a  pair  breeding  every  year  in 

^™i>^-  one  of  the  boats  in  the  boat-house   on  the    Motibag   tank.    It 

generally  breeds  again  during  the  end  of  the  cold  weather. 
591.  MOTACILLA  DUKHUNENSIS.     (Sykes.) 

A  winter  visitant  but  not  at  all  uncommon  at  that  season. 

593.  BUDYTES  CINEREOOAPILLA.     {Savi.) 

594.  BUDYTES  CITREOLA.    {Pallas.) 

Both  birds  are  fairly  common  during  the  cold  weather  and  latter 
end  of  the  rains  but  are  only  winter  migrants. 
596.  PIPASTES  MACULATUS.     (Hodga.) 

Rather  rare,  but  noticed  several  times  during  the  winter. 
600.  CORYDALLA  RUPULA.     (Vieill.) 

Very  common  in  the  cold   weather.    Does  not  however  as  far  as 
has  been  noticed  ever  remain  and  breed  in  this  district. 
660.  CORVUS  MACRORHYNCHUS.     {Wagler.) 

The  large  black  crow  is  common  everywhere,  breeding  generally 
in  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  but  sometimes  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  rains.  It  is  not  generally  as  familiar  as  the  gray 
crow  but  it  occasionally  builds  on  small  trees  in  lai'ge  towns 
in  the  same  way. 
663.  CORVUS  SPLENDENS.     (Vieill.) 

The  gray  crow  is  very  common  everywhere,  breeding  from  May  to 
July. 
684,  ACRIUOTHERES  TRISTIS.    [Un.) 

The    common   maina  is  plentiful  everywhere  and  breeds  in  this 
district  only  during  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  and  the  rains. 
687.  STURNIA  PAGODARUM.    (Omel.) 

The    blaokcrested  starling  -  is  a  rarish  bird  in  the  district,  and 
although  it  has  been  seen  nearly  every  month  it  does  not   seem 
to  breed  there. 
690.  PASTOR  ROSEUS.     (Un.) 

The  jv^i  bird.  This  bird  is  very  common  from  the  end  of  the 
rains  till  the  jvcm,  fields  are  cut  in  February.  The  birds  roost 
and  spend  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  bdbhul  groves  along 
the  water-courses  and  sally  out  from  them  into  the  jvdri  to  which 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  They  are  difficult  to  drive 
off  if  bdhhuls  are  near  to  which  they  can  fly  for  shelter,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  plantation  of  such  groves  by 
the  forest  department  is  so  unpopular  in  the  Deccan. 
694.  PLOCEUS  PHILIPPINUS.     (Lin.) 

The  weaver  bird   is  very  common  and  its  nests  may  be  found 
hanging  from  the  bdbhul  trees  along  almost  all  the  water-courses 
and  above  old  wells ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  July  and  August. 
699.  AMAUINA  PUNCTULATA.    (Lin.) 

Is  very  rare  in  the   district.     A  pair  was  only  noticed  on  one 
occasion  and  that  was  during  the  rains. 
703.  AMADINA  MALABARICA.     (Lin.) 

Is  excessively  common,  making  its  round  grass  nest  at  all  seasons 
■  in  the  nearest  thorny  bush.    The  young  cling  to  the  nest  long 
after  they  are  able  to  fly. 
706. "  PASSER  INDICUS.     (Jerd.  and  SeTby. ) 

The  Indian  sparrow  is  as   much  a  nuisance  here  as  everywhere 

711.  GYMNORIS  FLAVICOLLIS.     (FranU.) 

Is  decidedly  a  rare  bird  in  the  district.  The  writer  obtained  one 
nest  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  in  April  1877,  and  the  bird  has 
been  seen  on  a  few  other  occasions. 

721.  EUSPIZA  MELANOCEPHALA.     (Scop.) 

Is  a  common  winter  visitant  joining  with  the  weaver  birds  in 
plundering  the  corn  fields. 

722.  EUSPIZA  LUTEOLA.     (Sparrm.)  ... 

Noticed  on  one  or  two  occasions  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  common 
as  the  last. 
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756    MIRAFRA  EEYTHROPTERA.     [Jerd.)  Appendix  j 

This  lark  is  very  common  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  — 

the  district  but  is  found  nearly  everywhere.     It  is  one  of  the  Birds. 

species  that  has  increased  in  numbers  since  the  scarcity.    It  is 
a  permanent   resident  and  breeds.    Its    nests   are  found  well 
concealed  and  very  difficult  to  discover. 
768    AMMOMANES  PHCENICUKA.    (FranM.) 

The  redtailed  finchlark  is  the  commonest  lark  in  the  ploughed 
fields,  and  may  be  seen  everywhere.     Its   nest  is   more   like   a 
robiu's  than  a  lark's  and  is  placed  on  the  sides  of  banks   and 
tufts  of  grass. 
760.     PYKRHULAUDA  GRISEA.     (Scop.) 

The  blaokbreasted  finchlark  called  erroneously  by  many  sports- 
men the  ortolan,  abounds  everywhere  and  seems  to  breed  at  all 
seasons. 
765.    SPIZALAUDA  DEVA.     {Si/Jces.) 

This  bird  is  very  numerous  but  does  not  breed  till  the  middle  of 
the  rains.  Its  slight  crest  and  reddish  plumage  at  once  distin- 
guish it  from  any  of  the  other  Sholdpur  larks. 

The  ShoMpur  district,  though  a  bare  waterless  country  is  fairly 
rich  in  waders,  and  there  are  a  good  many  game  birds,  doves,  and 
wild  fowl.     They  include  the  following  species  : 

773.    OROCOPUS  CHLORIGASTER.     [Blyth.) 

The  green  pigeon  is  a  very  rare  bird  and  the  writer  has  only 
twice  observed  it,  once  in  the  ShoMpur  head-quarter  station 
and  again  out  in  the  Bdrsi  sub-division. 

788.    COLUMBA  INTERMEDIA.     {StricM.) 

The  ordinary  wild  pigeon  is  very  common  in  the  district,  and 
simply  swarms  in  the  numerous  wells  in  the  Mddha  and  Sdngola 
sub-divisions,  and  any  number  can  be  shot  or  snared  for  pigeon 
shooting  in  some  places.  The  villagers  however  dislike  their 
being  snared  or  netted  and  encourage  them  by  building  their 
wells  with  holes  specially  constructed  for  the  pigeons  to  nest  in. 

794.  TURTUE  SENEGALENSIS.     {Lin.) 

This  is  the  commonest  dove  of  the  district,  feeding  in  the  villages 
and  along  the  roads,  and  breeding  at  all  seasons.  Its  favourite 
nestling  place  is  a  prickly  pear  bush  but  it  is  not  particular. 

795.  TURTUR  SURATENSIS.     {Omel.) 

This  dove  needs  a  damper  climate  than  ShoMpur  and  is  accord- 
ingly only  found  there  during  the  rains.  Even  at  that  season  it 
is  very  local. 

796.  TURTUR  RISOEIUS.    {Lin.) 

The  large  gray  ringdove  is  common  aU  through  the  district  and 
breeds,  probably  at  all  seasons. 

797.  TURTUR  TRANQUEBARICUS.     (Herm.) 

This  little  dove  though  local  is  not  uncommon.     It  appears  how- 
ever only  to  breed  during  the  rains. 
800.     PTEEOCLES  PASCIATUS.     {Scop.) 

The  painted  sand  grouse  is  common  in  the  Atpddi  state  on  the 
borders  of  Sdngola  and  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Sd,ngola 
sub-division  itself.  The  writer  has  also  noticed  it  in  Karmdla. 
It  is  probably  found  also  in  the  east  of  Bdrsi. 

802.  PTBROCLES  EXUSTUS.     {Tern.) 

The  common  sand  grouse  is  abundant  everywhere  in  the  district, 
breeding  during  the  hot  and  cold  weather  as  a  rule.  The 
young  birds  give  capital  sport  in  the  rains,  and  are  very  good 
eating. 

803.  PAVO  CRXSTATUS.     {Lin.) 

There  are  no  truly  wild  peafowl  in  the  district,  but  there  are 
numbers  at  Akalkot  and  at  most  of  the  villages  in  the  Karmdla 
sub-division  where  there  is  much  garden  land.  They  breed  in 
September  and  October  and  appear  to  lay  only  three  or  four 
eggs  in  this  district. 
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FRANCOLINUS  PICTUS.     (Jerd.  and  Selby.) 

The  painted  partridge  is  fairly  common  in  Bdrsi,  Karmfla,  and 
the  north  and  east  of  SholApur,  and  the  writer  has  once  shot  it  in 
Sdngola  but  in  no  other    part  of  the    district.    It   appears  to 
breed  only  once  a  year  in  September. 
ORTYGORNIS  PONDICERIANUS.     {Omel) 

The  gray  partridge  is  much  commoner  than  the  painted  and  is 
generally  distributed  over  the  whole    district.     It   appears   to 
breed  twice  a  year,  once  at  some  time  between  February  and 
May  and  again  in  the  rains. 
PERDICULA  ARGOONDA.     (Sykes.) 

The  rock  bush  quail  is  very  common  all  through  the  district  and 
breeds  in  the  rains  and  sometimes  as  late  as  November. 
MICROPERDIX  ERYTHRORHYNCHUS.    {Sykes.) 

The  writer  has  never  himself  seen  this  bird  but  has  heard  of  a 
specimen  being  found  near  Sholdpur  itself. 
COTURNIX  COMMUNIS.    [Bmn.) 

The  gray  quail  though  rather  local  is  found  in  considerable  num- 
ber all  through  the  district  from  September  till  April.     It  does 
not  breed  in  the  district. 
COTURNIX  COROMANDELICA.     {Omel.) 

The  rain  quail  is  much  commoner  than  its  larger  relative,  and  is 

found  equally  all  over  the  district  wherever  there  is  shelter  for 

it.     It  breeds    abundantly  among  the  Idjri  fields  in  the  rains 

from  August  to  November  depending  on  the  season. 

TURNIX  TAIGOOR.    {Syhes.) 

This  quail  is  not  common  but  is  widely  distributed  and  breeds  also 

in  the  rains. 
TURNIX  DUSSUMIERI.    {Tern,) 

The  little  button  quail  is  much  more  common  and  is  really  plenti- 
ful in  the  large  grass  kurans.     It  is  very  difiSoult  to  flush  and 
this  makes  people  think  it  rare.    It  also  breeds  in  the  rains. 
EUPODOTIS  EDWARDSI.     {Gray.) 

The  Indian  bustard  is  fairly  common  in  Karmdla  and  generally 
scattered  through  the  other  parts  of  the  district.  It  is  one  of 
the  birds  that  has  appeared  in  greater  numbers  since  the 
famine.  It  is  a  partial  migrant  coming  to  breed  in  the  rains 
and  mostly  leaving  in  the  hot  weather. 
SYPHE0TIDE8  AOEITA.    {Latham.) 

The  florican  is  found  through  the  grass  preserves  of  the  district. 
Except  in  the  ShoMpur  sub-division  and  Akalkot  it  is  scarce, 
and  even  in  these  sub-divisions  it  appears  to  be  diminishing 
in  numbers.  It  breeds  in  the  end  of  the  rains,  the  young  often 
not  being  hatched  till  the  beginning  of  November.  It  ought 
therefore  hardly  to  be  shot  before  the  first  of  December. 
CURSORIUS  COROMANBELICUS.     {Omel.) 

This  bird  is  common  on  all  the  bare  waste  land  and  among  the 
ploughed  fields.    It  lays  its  much    streaked  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground  in  the  hot  weather. 
GLAREOLA  ORIENTALIS.     {Leach.) 
GLAREOLA  LACTEA.     {Tern.) 

Both  the  swallow  plovers  are  found  though  sparingly  in  the  cold 
weather  along  the  Bhima. 
CHARADRIUS  FTJLVUS.     {Om.) 

The  Indian   golden  plover  is  very  rare,  and  the  writer  has  only 
noticed  odd  birds  on  the  banks  of  the  Ekruk  tank, 
^GIALITIS  JEEDONI.    {Legge.)  .       ^    . 

This  is  the  common    ringed  plover  found   m  pairs  along  all  the 
water-courses.    It  breeds  at  all  seasons  except  the  rains  but  nests 
are  very  difBcult  to  find. 
CHBTTUSXA  GREGARIA.    {Pall.) 

A  fairly  common  winter  visitant. 
LOBIVANELLUS  INDICUS.     {Bodd.) 

The  redwattled  lapwing  is  common  everywhere  and  breeds  in  the 
hot  weather. 
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LOBIPLUVIA  MAL.4.BAB.ICA.    (Bodd.) 

The  yellow-wattled  lapwing,  essentially  a  bird  shunning  cultivation, 
is  less  common  but  is    fairly  distributed  over  the   district,     It 
breeds  on  bare  ground  from  May  to  July. 
^SACUS  RECURVIROSTEIS.    (Guvier.) 

The  big  river  plover  is  found  among  stones  on  the  Bhima  and  Nira 
rivers  but  is  very  scarce.     It  probably  breeds, 
^DICNEMUS  SCOLOPAX,     {S.  G.  Gmel.) 

The  stone-plover  is  fairly  common  among  scrub,  forest  wherever 
that  exists,  and  breeds  in  the  hot  weather  in  the  district. 
ANTHROPOIDES  VIRGO.     (Lin.) 

The  kullum  of  sportsmen  is  very  plentiful  in  the  district  but  appears 
more  wary  here  than  any  place  else  the  writer  has  been  stationed 
in.  Large  flocks  may  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ekruk  tank 
and  they  will  there  allow  a  sailing  boat  to  pass  within  long  shot  if 
the  sportsmen  are  concealed. 
GALLINAGO  STHENURA.  {KiiM.) 
GALLINAGO  CCELESTIS.     {Frenz.) 

Both  these  snipes  are  found  in  the  district  wherever  there  is  suitable 
ground  for  them.  Kice  being  hardly  cultivated  in  the  district 
and  there  being  no  marsh,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  had 
are  few  in  number.  When  the  Ekruk  tank  was  first  made  there 
was  capital  shooting  for  a  year  or  two  behind  the  dam.  The 
leakage  has  however  stopped  and  with  it  the  snipe  shooting. 
Eight  or  nine  brace  however  are  occasionally  got  in  the  water- 
course which  runs  through  the  ShoWpur  camp.  A  bag  of  snipe 
in  the  district  generally  contains  both  kinds  in  about  equal 
proportion. 
GALLINAGO  GALLINULA.    (Lin.) 

The  jack  snipe  is  commoner  than  either  of  the  others  in  this 
district  as  it  is  found  along  all  the  water-courses  with  grassy 
banks,  but  not  in  suf&cient  numbers  to  be  worth  pursuing  for 
sport. 
RHYNCH^A  BENGALENSIS.     (Un.) 

Painted  snipes  are  found  here  and  there  through   the  district; 
they  are  nowhere  common ;  they  probably  breed. 
NUMENIUS  LINE  AT  US,     (Ouv.) 

The  curlew  is  a  rare  winter  visitant  to  Sholapur. 
MACHETES  PU6NAX,     (Un.) 

The  mfE  is  one  of  the  earliest  visitants  to  the  district  but  is  very 
local. 
TRINGA  SUBARQUATA  (Ould.)    Curlew  Stint. 
TRINGA  MINUTA  (Leisl.)    Little  Stint. 
ACTITIS  GLAEEOLA  (Un.)    Spotted  Sandpiper. 
ACTITIS  OCHROPUS  (Un.)    Green  Sandpiper. 
TRINGOIDES  HYPOLEUCUS  (Lin.)    Common  Sandpiper. 
TOT  ANUS  GLOTTIS  (Lin.)    Greenshank. 
TOTANUS  STAGNATILIS  (Biihst.)    Little  Grbenshank. 
TOT  ANUS  CALIDRIS  (Lin.)    Redshank. 

All  these  sandpipers  are  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  during 
the  cold  weather,  the  commonest  being  perhaps  the  green  and 
common  sandpipers. 
HIMANTOPUS  CANDIDUS.     (Bonn.) 

The  blaokwinged  stilt  is  fairly  common  in  the  cold  weather,  leaving 
however  early  in  the  season. 
HYDROPHASIANUS  CHIRURGUS,     (Scop.) 

Is  a  scarce  bird  but  a  few  may  generally  be  seen  about  the  Moti 
tank.     It  is  believed  to  breed. 
PORPHYRIO  POLIOCEPHALUS.    (Lath.) 

The  purple  coot  is  a  rare  visitant,  but  it  is  seen  several  times. 
FULICA  ATRA.     (Lin.) 

The  common  bald  coot  is  plentiful  during  the  cold  weather  on  all 
the  tanks.    It  does  not  breed  in  the  district. 
GALLINULA  CHLOROPUS.     (Lin.) 

The  water-hen  is  rare  in  the  district ;  two  or  three  pair  breed  every 
rains  behind  the  dam  of  the  Pandharpur  tank. 
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Appendix  A.  907.    EEYTHEA  PH^NICURA.     {Perm.) 

Birds.  Tte  whitebreasted  water-hen  is  more  common,  or  at  all  events 

being  mucb  more  noisy  attracts  greater  notice.    It  also  breeds 
in  the  raias. 
909.     PORZANA  MARUETTA.     {Leach.) 

The  spotted  crake  is  not  uncommon  in  the  end  of  the  rains  and 
the  cold  weather  wherever  there  is  any  moist  cover  for  it. 
915.     LBPTOPTILUS  ARGALUS.    {Lath.) 

This  adjutant  is  very  rare,  but  the  writer  has  noticed  it  feeding 
with  vultures  on  carrion  several  times. 

917.  XENORHYNCHUS  ASIATICUS.     {Lath.) 

The  writer  has  noticed  this  stork  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

918.  CICONIA  NIGRA.    {Un.) 

The  writer  has  noticed  this  stork  as  moderately  common  in  the  early 
winter  along  the  Mdn  river  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  district. 
920.    DISSURA  BPISOOPA.     {Bodd.) 

This  stork  is  fairly  common  and  is  the  only  permanent  resident 
among  the  storks.     It  breeds  in  December  and  January. 

923.  ARDEA  OINBREA  {Lin.)    Common  heron. 

924.  ARDEA  PURPUREA  {Lin.)    Purple  heron. 

Both  the  herons  are  found  in  the  district  but  the  purple  heron  is 
much  the  scarcest.  Neither  breed  in  the  district,  though  Ardea 
cinerea  may  always  be  found  singly. 

925.  HERODIAS  TORE  A.     {Buch.  Ham.) 

926.  HERODIAS  INTERMEDIA.     {Hasa.) 

927.  HERODIAS  GARZETTA.    {Lin.) 

All  three  white  egrets  are  found  in  the  district  in  the  cold  weather. 
The  garzetta  remains  and  breeds  in  March  and  April. 

929.  BUBULCUS  OGROMANDUS.     {Bodd.) 

Is  common  in  the  district  and  breeds  in  several  places  in  March 
April  and  May. 

930.  ARDEOLA  GRAYI.    {Syhes.) 

This  pond  heron  is  the  commonest  of  the  family  but  leaves  in  the 
end  of  the  hot  weather. 

931.  BUTORIDES  JAVANIOA.     {Horsf.) 

The  green  bittern  is  rare  in  the  district  and  the  writer  has  never 
noticed  it  except  in  the  cold  weather.    It  does  not  appear  to  breed. 
934.    ARDETTA  SINENSIS.    {Omel.) 
A  single  specimen  obtained. 

937.  NYCTICORAX  GRISEUS.    {Lin.) 

This  bird  is  moderately  common  but  leaves  the  district  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains. 

938.  TANTALUS  LEUCOCBPHALUS.    {Omelin.) 

Moderately  common  along  the  rivers  and  certainly  used  to  breed 
near  the  Bhima,  the  tree  however  having  been  blown  down,  the 
birds  deserted  the  place. 

939.  PLATALEA  LBUOORODIA,    {Lin.) 

Fairly  common ;  breeding  in  April  and  May. 

940.  ANASTOMUS  OSCITANS.     {Bodd.) 

Not  uncommon  in  the  cold  weather  along  a  large  river. 

941.  IBIS  MELANOOBPHALA.     {Lath.) 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  all  the  cold  weather  but  apparently 
leaves  the  district  in  the  rains. 

942.  INOGOTIS  PAPILLOSUS.    {Tern.) 

The  king-curlew  is  common  and  breeds  twice  a  year  in  the  hot 
weather  and  the  end  of  the  rains. 

943.  FALCINELLUS  IGNEUS.    {S.  G.  Gmel.) 

The  glossy  ibis  is  very  rare  and  the  writer  has  only  seen  it  on  one 
or  two  occasions. 

944.  PH.aENICOPTERUS  ANTIQUORUM.     (Tern.) 

The  flamingo  is  very  rare  but  small  flocks  occasionally  turn  up 

in  the  cold  weather. 
950.     SARCIDIORNIS  MBLANONOTUS.     {Pern.) 

The  'nukhta'  is  not  common  in  the  district  but  the  writer  has 

seen  it  once  or  twice  in  the  cold  weather. 
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851.     NETTOPUS  COROMANDELIANUS.     {Gfmel.)  Appendix  A- 

Cotton  teal  are  also  rare.     Three  or  four  pairs  stayed  a  week  or  

two  on   the   Moti  tank  in  July  1874  but  they  were  so  much  Birds. 

persecuted  that  they  did  not  stay  more. 
952.    DENDfiOCYGNA  JAVANICA.     (Horsf.) 

The  whistling  teal  is  a  very  rare  duck,  one  or  two  small  flocks 
may-be  found  on  the  head  of  the  Bkruk  tank  in  December  and 
January,  but  as  a  rule  they  shun  open  country. 
954.     CASARCA  RUTILA,    {PaU.) 

The  ruddy  shieldrake  or  brahmani  duck  is  common  on  all  the  large 
rivers  during  the  cold  weather  and  frequently  stays  till  April. 
957.     SPATULA  CLYPEATA.     (Lin.) 

The  shoveller  is  probably  the  earliest  migratory  duck  (not  teal)  that 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  and  is  found  in  pairs  generally  ; 
as   they   cling  to  the  rushy  edges  of  the  tanks,  they  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  shoot. 
959.     ANAS  PCECILORHYNCHA.     (Frost.) 

Is  not  a  common  duck  in  the  district.  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  rains,  so  probably  is  a  permanent  resident  and  breeds. 

961.  CHAULELASMUS  STREPERUS.    (Lm.) 

This  and  the  widgeon  are  the  two  commonest  of  the  larger  ducks. 
Immense  flocks  sometimes  collect  on  the  Bhima  flying'  up  the 
smaller  rivers  at  night  and  returning  in  the  morning.  Three  or 
more  may  generally  be  got  by  starting  at  daybreak  and  walking 
along  the  bed  of  one  of  these  streams  as  they  fly  down  at  only  a 
moderate  height. 

962.  DAFILA  ACUTA.     (Lin.) 

The  pintail  isnot  a  common  duck  in  Shold,pur,but  afew  are  always  got. 

963.  MAKEOA  PENELOPE.    (Lin.) 

Widgeon  are  very  plentiful,  and  are  often  found  in  company  with 
gadwall. 

964.  QUERQUEDULA  CRECCA.    (Lin.) 

The  greenwinged  teal  is  the  commonest  by  far  of  all  the  wild  f owL 
Enormous  flocks  haunt  the  Ekrnk  tank  and  smaller  flocks  are 
found  wherever  there  is  water  for  them. 

965.  QUERQUEDULA  CIRCIA.     (Lin.) 

The  bluewinged  teal  is  less  common  than  the  greenwinged,  but  is 
generally  found  in  company  with  it.  It  stays  much  later  than 
any  other  of  the  migratory  duck.  The  writer  has  frequently  shot 
it  late  in  April  and  once  in  May. 

968,  FULIGULA  EERINA.    (Lin.) 

Is  found  on  all  the  tanks  but  is  rated  uncommon  on  the  whole. 

969.  FULIGULA  NYROGA.    (Guld.) 

The  white-eyed  duck  is  also  not  at  all  common. 
971.    FULIGULA  CRISTATA.     (Lin.) 

The  tufted  duck  is  common  in  the  winter. 
975.     PODICEPS  MINOR.     (Omel.) 

The  "  dabohick  "  is  common  in  the  few  tanks  wherever  there  are 
reeds.     It  breeds  in  the  rains. 

983.  STERNA  ANGLICA.    (Mont.) 

984,  HYDROCHELIDON  HYBRIDA.     (Pall) 

Both  these  terns  are  foimd  occasionally  along  the  rivers. 
987,    STERNA  MELANOGASTRA.     (Tem.) 

This  is  the  common  tem  in  the  district  and  a  few  pairs  breed  in 
the  hot  weather  in  the  sand  along  the  rivers. 
995.    RHYNOHOPS  ALBICOLLIS.    (Swains.) 

A  rare  winter  visitant. 
1004.     PELECANUS  PHILIPPENSIS.     (Cfmel) 

A  single  pelican  believed  to  be  of  this  species  was  seen  by  the 
writer  on  the  Pandharpnr  tank. 

1007.  PHALACROCORAX  PYGMtEUS.     (Pall) 

The  little  cormorant  swarms  in  the  cold  weather  in  places  along 
the  Bhima.     It  does  not  appear  however  to  remain  and  breed. 

1008.  PLOTUS  MELANOGASTER.     (Penn.) 

The  Indian  snakebird  is  moderately  common.  The  writer  has  seen 
it  at  all  seasons  but  never  seen  a  nest  in  the  ShoMpux  district. 
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SPECIAL  rUNERAL  RITES. 

Among  the  high  class  Hindus  special  funeral  rites  are  performed 
when  a  man  is  drowned,  or  when  a  man  dies  on  an  unlucky  day,, or  when  a 
Hindu  dies  an  atheist  a  Christian  or  a  MusalmAn,  or  when  a  woman  dies  iii 
pregnancy,  monthly  courses,  or  childbed.  The  most  important  of  these 
special  funeral  rites  is  the  ceremony  called  Narayanhali  literally  offerings 
to  Ndrdyan.  The  detailsi  are  :  The  chief  mourner  sprinkles  a  plot  of 
ground  with  cowdung  and  water,  sets  a  low  wooden  stool  on  the  plot, 
spl'eads  rice  on  the  stool,  and  on  the  rice  puts  a  Copper  pot.  In  the  pot 
he  puts  water,  sarvaushadhi  or  Asparagus  racemosus,  and  pcmcharatna  or 
five  jewels  in  practice  generally  an  eight-anna  piece,  and  filling  a  copper 
plate  with  rice  sets  it  on  the  pot.  He  then  takes  a  gold  image  of  the  god 
Satyesh  or  NArAyan,  washes  it  with  five  nectars  or  panchdmritamilk,  curds, 
clarified  butter,  honey,  and  sugar,  and  sets  it  on  the  rice  in  the  plate.  He 
offers  redpowder,  turmeric,  flowers,  and  sweet  cakes  or  sugar,  bows  to 
the  image,  and  prays  to  it  to  remove  the  sins  of  the  dead.  He  then 
takes  the  image  and  puts  it  in  a  metal  plate,  and  in  another  plate  puts 
water  with  sesame,  barley,  sweet  basil  leaves,  turmeric,  and  white  earth. 
He  takes  a  conch  shell  and  dips  it  in  the  water  of  the  .second  plate  and 
pours  the  water  on  the  image  of  NArdyan  from  the  point  of  the  conch. 
Next  he  places  a  silver  image  of  Brahma  in  a  plate  and  puts  the  plate  on 
a  pot  and  the  pot  on  a  heap  of  wheat.  In  the  same  way  he  places  a  gold 
image  of  Vishnu  on  a  heap  of  gram,  a  copper  image  of  Rudra  on  mucf 
Phaseolus  mungo,  an  iron  image  of  Yama  the  god  of  death  on  udid 
Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  a  lead  image  of  preta  or  the  deceased  on  sesame. 
He  calls  on  the  four  deities  and  the  dead  to  come  and  live  in  the  images 
and  worships  them  in  the  same  way  as  he  worshipped  the  first  image  of 
Ndrdyan.  ]Sext  the  chief  mourner  performs  the  prdyasohitta  horn  or 
atonement  sacrifice,  He  raises  a  quadrangular  mound  of  earth,  sweeps 
it  with  sacred  grass,  sprinkles  cowdung  and  water  on  it,  draws  lines  on  it 
with  a  shruva  spoon  made  of  mango  leaves  a,nd  M«i6arFicusglomerata  sticks, 
picks  up  with  his  thumb  and  ring-finger  any  small  pebbles  that  may  be  on 
the  mound,  again  sprinkles  water,  and  kindles  a  sacred  fire  on  it.  He 
takes  water  in  his  right  hand  and  says  that  he  kindles  the  sacred  fire  called 
vit  in  order  that  the  sin  attachiag  to  the  dead,  owing  to  his  or  her  death 
having  occurred  on  an  unlucky  day,  or  in  water,  or  during  her  monthly  sick- 
ness, or  in  pregnancy,  or  in  childbed,  or  when  he  was  a  convert  or  an  atheist, 
or  on  ground  which  was  not  sprinkled  with  cowdung  and  cow's  urine, 
or  which  was  not  strewn  with  sacred  grass  sesame  and  basil  leaves,  may  be 
removed  and  that  he  or  she  may  not  wander  among  the  living  but  may  go  to 
heaven  easily.  He  then  throws  the  water  on  the  ground.  He  puts  to  the 
north  side  of  the  sacred  fire  two  blades  of  sacred  grass  and  places  over 
them  two  sacrificial  vessels  one  called  pranitd  or  the  conductor  the  other 
called  prokshani  or  the  sprinkler.  He  takes  the  vessel  called  pranitd  with 
his  left  hand,  fills  it  with  water  with  his  right  hand,  and  sets  it  in  its  former 
place.  He  sets  three  blades  of  sacred  grass  on  each  side  of  the  altar  and 
the  following  articles  near  the  two  vessels  :  shruva  a  spoon  made  of 
mango  leaves  and  wmhar  sticks,  upayamanakusha  a  knotted  cluster  of 
seven  blades  of  sacred  grass,   summarjanakusha  a  knotted  cluster  of  five 
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blades  of  sacred  grass,  pavitridve  Wo  rings  of  sacred  grass  joined  together, 
darbhdstrayas  a.  knotted  cluster  of  three  blades  of  sacred  grass,  djyasthdU  a 
vessel  for  clarified  butter,  and  charusthali  a  vessel  for  cooking  rice.     Having 
set  these  things  in  their  proper  places,  he  takes  the  darbhdstrayas  or  knotted 
cluster  of  three  blades  of  sacred  grass  and  encircles  it  with  the  pavitridve  or 
two  sacred  grass  rings,  and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  darbhdstrayds  or 
cluster  of  three  blades    of   sacred  grass  he  throws  the  davbhdstrayds  and 
pavitridve  to  the  north  and  places  the  bit  he  has,  cut  off  in   the  vessel 
called  proUhanipdtra  or  the  sprinkler.     He  then  pours  the  water  from  the- 
vessel  called  pranitd  into  the  vessel  called  prokshani  and  purifies  all  the 
sacrificial  things  by  sprinkling  the  water  on  them.     To  the   south  of  the 
sacred  fire  he  places   on  the  fire  the    vessel  called  djyasthdli  filled  with 
clarified  butter  and  to  the  north  he  places  the  vessel  called  charusthali 
filled  with  rice  and  water  and  gets  the  rice  cooked  there.     He  then  takes 
a  brand  from  the  sacred  fire  and  moves  it  in  a  eircle  round  the   altar, 
and    purifies    the    shruva    spoon    made   of    mango    leaves    and    umba/r 
sticks,  by  heating  it  on  the  sacred  fire  and  sprinkling  water  on  it  with 
sacred   grass   from   the   vessel   called  prokshani.      He  then  takes  down 
the  vessels  of  rice  and   clarified   butter   which   were   kept  on   the  altar 
and  purifying  them  sets  them  in  front  of  the   sacred  fire.     He  then  holds 
the  upayamaiiakiisha  or  knotted  cluster  of  seven  blades  of  sacred  grass 
in   his    left  hand,   and  the  samidhastisras  or  bundle  of  three  sacrificial 
sticks  in  his  right  hand,  and,  touching  his  chest  with  the  cluster  of  seven 
blades  of  sacred  grass,  throws  the  bundle  of  three  sacrificial  sticks  into 
the  sacred  fire.     Then    he  throws    one  after    another  one  hundred   and 
eighteen  spoonfuls  of  clarified   butter,   sixteen   handfuls   of  cooked  rice, 
and  one  hundred   and    eight  handfuls  of  sesame  ia  the  sacred  fire.     He 
worships  his  family  priest  and  gives  him  a  cow  and  money  presents  or 
daltshind.      Next    the    chief    mourner    performs    the    rites    called    the 
Vaishnavddi  and  Panchadaivata  shrdddhds.     He  spreads  eleven  plantain 
leaves  in  a  line  and  places  on  them  eleven  knotted  blades  of  saered  grass 
and  on  these  blades  eleven  balls  of  rice  for  eleven  deities  Vishnu,  Shiv, 
Yama  the  god  of  death,   Som  the  moon,  Havyavdhan  the  gods'  offering- 
carrier,  Kavyavdhan  or  the  manes'  oSering-carrier,  Mrityu  or  death,  Rudra, 
Purusha,  Preta  or  the  deceased,  and  Ndrdyan.     After  worshipping  these 
eleven  balls  with  flowers,   redpowder,   and  sweet  basil  leaves,  he  repeats 
eleven  hymns  or  mantrds  in  praise  of  the  eleven  deities  and   pours  water 
on  the  balls  from  the  point  of  a  conch  shell  and  bovrs  to  them.   He  spreads 
five  plantain  leaves  in  a  straight  line  and  on  them  lays  five  knotted  blades 
of  sacred  grass  and  on  the  blades  sets  five  pindds  or  rice  balls  for  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  Rudra,  Yama,  and  Preta,  worships  them   with  redpowder  turme- 
ric  and  flowers,   bums  frankincense,   lights  camphor,   offers  libations  of 
water,  and  bows  before  them.     He  then  worships   the  family  priest  and 
other  Brdhmans  and  gives  them  cows,  gold,   silver,  iron,  umbrellas,   and. 
This  ends  the  Ndrd.yanbali  ceremony. 
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HOUSE  CONSECRATION.i 

The  Hindu  ceremony  for  consecrating  a  new  house  is  called  V&stush&nil . 
or  F^Js^M-quieting,  V^stu  being  the  Place  Spirit  or  Genius  Loci.  It  is 
believed  that  if  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  month  of  Bhddrapad 
or  September,  a  month  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be 
specially  powerful,  a  death  or  some  other  misfortune  will  happen  in  the  family 
of  the  person  who  performs  it.  So  also  the  months  Pausha  or  December- 
January  the  month  of  the  spirit  SankrAnt,  Ghaitra  or  April -May,  and 
Ashvin  or  September-October  are  unlucky  for  a  Fasti* -quieting  or  house 
warming.  In  any  other  month  but  these  a  lucky  day  is  chosen.  On  that 
day  the  house  is  decked  with  flowers  and  mango  leaves  and  friends  and 
relations  are  asked  to  the  ceremony.  The  host  and  his  wife  bathe,  dress 
in  rich  clothes,  and  sit  on  low  wooden  stools  placed  within  lines  of  quartz 
powder.  The  family  priest  sits  on  a  third  stool  in  front  of  them  and 
near  him  sit  other  BrAhmans  called  to  aid  in  the  ceremony.  The  host, 
taking  water  in  his  right  hand,  says  '  I  perform  this  ceremony  called 
Vdstushdnti  or  VaStu-soothing  that  no  evil  may  befall  my  family,  and 
that  in  future  I  and  my  family  may  live  happily  in  this  newly  built 
house.'  He  then  throws  the  water  on  the  ground.  The  family  priest,  in 
a  winnowing  fan  takes  parched  rice  and  grains  of  mustard  seed  and 
scatters  them  about  the  house  saying  'Let  those  bhuts  or  spirits  who 
dwell  in  this  plot  of  land  depart,  and  let  those  spirits  who  trouble  or  stop 
our  ceremony  be  destroyed  by  the  command  of  the  god  Shiv.'^  The  priest 
then  mixes  cow's  urine,  cowdung,  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter,  and  water, 
and  sprinkles  the  mixture  about  the  house  and  about  the  yard.  Next 
he  consecrates  the  spot  in  which  the  host  is  sitting  by  sprinkling  it  with 
the  same  mixture  and  raises  a  quadrangular  mound  on  the  spot.  At  each 
comer  of  the  mound  a  two  feet  long  blackwood  peg  is  driven  into  the 
ground  and  a  cotton  thread  is  passed  round  the  pegs.  The  host  offers 
curds,  milk,  pulse  of  udid  Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  parched  grain  at 
each  peg  and  says  '  Let  the  ndgds  or  serpents  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
earth,  and  let  all  the  loha/palds^  or  guardian  spirits  which  prolong  life  and 


^  Of  the  origin  of  VAatu-quieting  the  Matsya  or  fish  Furcm  gives  the  following 
account  :  A  giant  named  Andhak  or  Darkness  grew  so  miachievoua  that  Shiv 
attacked  and  killed  him.  In  the  fatigue  of  fighting  Shiv  perspired  and  from  his 
sweat  a  terrible  spirit  sprang.  The  spirit  was  no  sooner  born  than,  excited  by 
hunger,  he  began  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  dead  giant.  Still  his  hunger  was  not 
appeased.  The  spirit  prayed  to  Shiv  that  he  might  have  the  power  of  devouring 
anything  in  the  world.  Shiv  granted  the  boon  and  the  spirit,  spread  havoc  through 
the  world  and  harassed  both  men  and  gods.  The  gods  met,  hurled  the  spirit  to  the 
earth,  and  sat  on  his  body.  The  spirit  begged  the  gods  to  make  some  provision  for 
him  promising  if  they  did  he  would  remain  quiet  and  trouble  no  one.  To  provide  for 
him,  the  gods  ordained  that  whenever  a  new  house  or  a  well  or  a  pond  was  finished 
offenngs  should  be  made  to  the  spirit  and  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  trouble 
those  who  would  not  make  the  proper  offerings.  From  that  time  the  spirit  was 
called  Vdstu  from  the  Sanskrit  vas  to  dwell  because  they  say  the  gods  dwelt  on  his 

=  The  Sanskrit  text  is  :  Apasarpantu  yi  bhutd,  U  Wivtd  Nmwi-sansthitds  ;  yi  bhutd 
wjhnakartAras,  te  nasyantu  S'ivdjhayd. 
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strength  live  in  this  dwelling'i.  The  host  then  traces  a  square  of 
turmeric  and  water  on  the  ground  and  in  the  square  lays  fire  made  of 
cowdung,  and  sets  on  the  fire  a  vessel  filled  with  clarified  butter.  When 
the  butter  is  hot  he  takes  the  vessel  in  his  hand  and  throws^  parched 
rice,  mustard  seed,  udid  Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
clarified  butter  at  each  corner  pillar  of  the  house  to  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  He  then  spreads  a  white  piece  of  cloth  over  the  altar 
and  dipping  a  golden  or  reed  pen  in  a  mixture  of  redpowder  and  water 
draws  on  it  ten  lines  frpm  east  to  west  and  ten  from  north  to  south,  and, 
placing  rice  and  betelnuts  upon  it,  worships  the  cloth  with  redpowder  and 
flowers.  Next  the  host  fills  two  copper  pots  with  water,  places  them  on  the 
cloth,  puts  bent  grass,  precious  stones,  and  copper  or  silver  coins  in  them, 
encircles  them  with  a  cotton  thread,  and  places  on  them  two  copper  plates 
filled  with  rice.  On  the  rice  in  the  copper  plate  he  places  two  golden 
images  one  of  the  Place  Spirit  Vdstu  and  the  other  of  Dhruva  or  the  polar 
star  and  lays  before  them  flowers,  turmeric,  and  redpowder.  After  this 
he  worships  the  navagrihds  or  nine  planets  and  the  dashadihpdlds  or  ten 
quarter  guardians  and  throws  iato  the  fire  ofierings  of  cooked  rice,  sesame, 
clarified  butter,  bent  grass,  sacred  grass,  hel  or  j3Egle  marmelos  fruit,  and 
pieces  of  blackwood,  pipdl  Ficus  religiosa,  palas  Butea  frondosa,  shami  Pro- 
sopis  spicegera,  and  rui  Calotropis  gigantea.  After  this  cooked  rice,  curds, 
vdid,  and  a  lighted  flour  lamp  are  set  on  a  plantain  leaf  and  the  whole  is 
taken  away  and  laid  at  a  place  where  three  roads  meet  as  an  ofiering  to 
the  spirits  of  the  place.  The  host  then  takes  a  cocoanut,  a  plantain,  a 
betelnut  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  sesame,  ties  them  together  with  a  cotton 
thread,  and  he  and  his  wife,  standing  together,  throw  the  bundle  into  the 
fire  and  bow  to  it.  This  is  called  purndhuti  or  the  complete  ofiering.  The 
family  priest  then  takes  ashes  from  the  fire  and  marks  the  brows  of  the 
host  and  his  wife  with  them.  A  long  red  cotton  thread  is  passed  round 
the  house,  and  ten  fiags  of  silk  or  paper  are  fixed  ia  difierent  parts  of  the 
house  roof.^  At  the  foundation  pillar  of  the  house  which  is  called  muhv/rta- 
tnedha  or  the  lucky  post,  a  pit  about  two  feet  deep  is  dug  and  filled  with 
water.  A  little  oil  is  poured  on  the  water.  If  the  oU  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  runs  or  takes  the  form  of  a  tortoise  it  is  believed  that  the  house 
wiU  last  long  and  the  owner  will  prosper,  otherwise  it  is  feared  that 
some  evU  will  happen  to  the  owner  or  his  family.  An  earthen  box  is 
then  brought  and  filled  with  bent  grass,  sesame  seed,  curds,  rice  in 
husk,  parched  rice,  seven  kinds  of  corn,  precious  stones  of  five  kinds, 
mustard  seeds,  lotus,  ydkshakardain  or  perfumed  paste  made  of 
camphor  agaUochum  and  musk,  vdla  or  Andropogon  muricatum,  moss, 
manasshila  or  red  sulphurate  of  arsenic,  and  ashtagandha  or  the  mixture 
of  eight  scents.  The  golden  image  of  Vdstu  is  then  placed  in  the  box 
with  its  face   down   and  the  articles  mentioned  above  are   placed   on  its 
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'  The  Sanskrit  text  is  :  Visaniu  hMtali  ndgda  lokapdldicha  sarvatas,  asmin  grik£ 
vasantvete  dyurbalakaras  sadd 

2  According  to  the  book  rituals  the  parched  rice,  mustard  seed,  iidid,  and  clarified 
butter  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  pillars  before  they  are  fixed.  In  practice  the 
grain  and  butter  are  generally  sprinkled  when  the  house  is  completed. 

3  The  roof  is  the  spirit  haunt  and  the  flag  the  spirit-scarer.  So  small  flags  are  jjut 
on  some  Hindu  graves  and  used  in  Hindu  mind-rites.  So  pilgrims,  ships,  and  armies 
have  flags.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  Hindu  sits  like  a  bird  on  the  roof  for  several 
days  and  is  fed  by  milk.  So  the  Burmese  after  a  wedding  throw  stones  on  the 
roof  to  scare  fiends.  So  the  Greek  saying,  'No  roof  is  without  its  evil  spirit.'  The 
combination  of  the  flag  and  the  roof  is  shown  in  many  houses  in  Bombay  and  Surat 
on  whose  roofs  an  anchor  and  a  flag  are  painted. 
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back.i  The  box  is  closed  and  ■worsUpped  -with  flowers  and  redpowder. 
Nine  earthen  or  copper  pots  are  filled  ■with  water,  copper  or  silver  coins 
and  betelnuts  are  put  in  them,  and  the  host  facing  east  pours  water  into 
the  pit  from  the  nine  pots.  He  throws  sandal-paste,  flowers,  and  rice 
into  the  pit  and  bows  to  it.  The  box  is  then  laid  in  the  pit  with  the 
blowing  of  pipes  and  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  pit  is  closed  with  earth. 
If  the  earth  is  enough  to  fill  the  pit  or  if  any  earth  remains  after  filling 
the  pit  it  is  a  good  omen ;  if  the  earth  fails  to  fill  the  pit  the  omen  is 
bad.  After  filling  the  pit  -the  spot  is  cowdunged,  worshipped  with  red- 
powder  and  flowers,  and  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  on  it.  The  wife  of  the 
host  inixes  turmeric  in  waiter  and  plunging  her  hands  in  the  mixture 
strikes  them  against  the  doors  of  the  house.  The  host  does  the  same 
with  his  right  hand  only.^  The  Vdstu-soothing  ends  with  presents  of 
clothes  and  money  to  Brdhmans  and  a  feast  to  Br^mans  and  friends  and 
relations. 

This  house  consecration  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  Like 
exorcism,  as  its  object  is  to  drive  away  a  spirit,  it  is  one  of  the  early 
rites.  Two  of  the  most  dreaded  of  early  spirits  seem  to  have  been  the 
Place  Spirit  and  the  Time  Spirit.  The  Time  Spirit  is  Kdl  or  Mahdkd,l  the 
Great  Destroyer,  Time  and  Death,  as  in  Europe,  being  the  same.  It  is 
from  the  fear  that  KAl  wUl  carry  ofl"the  bride  or  the  bridegroom  that,  at  the 
wedding  moment,  grain  is  thrown  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  hands 
are  clapped,  music  is  played,  and  guns  are  fired.  As  every  moment  has 
its  spirit  so  every  plot  of  ground  has  its  Place  Spirit.  Whoever  builds 
a  house  trespasses  on  the  domain  of  a  Place  Spirit,  who,  unless  scared  or 
pleased,  wiU  'punish  the  trespasser  either  by  shaking  down.  his.  house  or 
by  killing  or  sickening  some  member  of  his  family.  The  belief  in  the 
Place  Spirit  and  the  need  of  pleasing  him  is  widespread.  The  Indian 
Musalm^ns  are  not  less  careful  than  the  Hindus  to  scare  the  Place 
Spirit.  Before  a  new  house  is  used  priests  are  called  and  the  KurAn  is 
read  and  slips  of  paper  with  texts  from  the  Kurdn  written  on  them  are 
buried.  The  early  Egyptians  had  a  similar  practice  of  placing  under  a 
stone  papers  with  passages  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Tiele's  Egyptian 
Religion,  23,26).  In  Burma  people  are  buried  alive  when  a  palace  is 
finished  (Shway  Yoes  The  Burman,  II.  207).  In  the  Fiji  islands  when  a 
chief's  house  is  finished  a  slave  is  buried  in  each  post-hole  (Wallace's 
Australasia,  487).  In  Borneo  when  a  chief  makes  a  house  it  is- sprinkled 
with  human  blood  (Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,  II.  382).  In  Madagascar 
human  sacrifices  are  ofiered  when  the  chief's  palace  is  made  (Sibree's  Madar 
gascar,  305) .  In  Europe  the  Place  Spirit  is  regarde4  with  the  same  fear. 
The  Germans  think  the  first  person  who  enters  a  new  house  or  crosses  a 
new  bridge  is  doomed  to  be  a  victim  to  the  Place  Spirit  (Grimm's  Teutonic 
Mythology,  III.  1021).  The  Picts  bathed  the  foundations  of  towers  in  blood 
to  please  the  Place  Spirit  (Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  414).  According  to 
one  account  the  old  Irish  missionary  St.  Columbo  buried  St.  Gran  under 
the  walls  of  St.  Kilda  church  to  please  the  Place  Spirit  (Ditto).  In  1843 
the  people  of  Halle  wished  to  have  a  child  killed  and  buried  under  a  new 
bridge  to  strengthen  its  foundations  (Henderson's  Folklore,  274).  The 
feeling  lives  in  the  luck  which  attaches  to  an  English  house  warming,  in 


'  Burying  with  the  face  down  is, practised  by  some  low  tribes  in  KhAndesh  in  the 
case  of  pregnant  women  and  others  who  are  specially  likely  to  come  back  and  plague 
the  living.    Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.  S. 

'  The  handmark  as  on  a  sati  stone  or  at  a  Musalmdn  wedding  is  a  sign  of  luck. 
Musalmins  both  Shi^s  and  Sunnis  worship  an  open  hand. 
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the  Scotch  practice  of  drinking  a  health  to  the  first  fire,  and  in  the  French 
invitation  Pendre  la  cr^maill^i-e  to  hang  the  cooking  pot  that  is  to  attend 
the  first  cooking.  The  means  taken  to  scare  or  to  please  the  Place  Spirit 
in  Burinah,  Borneo,  Madagascar,  and  Scotland  by  a  human  sacrifice  seem, 
tiU  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  to  have  been  commonly  practised  in  the 
Bombay  Deccan.  About  1190  when  the  SAt^ra  fort  was  built  by  the 
Panhdla  kiags,  two  Mhdrs,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  buried  alive  at  the  west 
gates  as  an  ofiering  to  the  place  spirit.  Under  the  Bedar  kings  (1 347  - 1 490) 
a  village  was  granted  to  a  man  in  reward  for  providing  a  man  and  a  woman 
to  be  buried  under  one  of  the  bastions  of  Purandhar  fort  in  the  Poena 
district  which  had  several  times  fallen.  The  ShoMpur  headman  owes  his 
position  to  the  grant,  about  the  same  time,  of  a  pregnant  woman  to  be 
buried  alive  under  one  of  the  eastern  towers  of  the  fort,  and  one  of  the 
Deshmukh  family  of  Sholdpur  is  still  paid  a  yearly  cash  allowance  which 
was  originally  made  to  an  ancestor  of  his,  in  return  for  the  gift  of  a  youth 
to  be  buried  under  the  great  north  Sholdpur  tower.  About  1750  a  Mdng 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  under  the  foundations  of  the  Peshwa's  ShanvAr 
palace  in  Poona.  About  1790  a  newly  married  pair  were  buried  under  the 
main  entrance  to  Lohogad  fort  in  Poona  and  the  person,  a  Maritha,  who 
provided  the  victims  was  rewarded  by  the  headship  of  the  village  on  the 
Lohogad  terrace.  Several  other  examples  of  human  sacrifices  occur  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  wells  and  ponds  which,  without  the  cement 
of  human  blood,  refused  to  hold  water.  This  worldwide  dread  of  the  Place 
Spirit  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  Freemason's  rites  at  laying  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  a  building.  Like  the  Hindus  Freemasons  have  a  love  for 
the  old  and  preserve  old  practices  by  symbolic  explanations.  Under  the 
foundation  stone  the  Freemason  lays  grain  oil  and  wine,  some  news- 
papers, and  some  coins.  The  oil  they  say  is  put  under  the  stone  because 
it  is  an  emblem  of  abundance,  the  wine  because  it  is  an  emblem  of  joy, 
and  the  grain  because  it  is  an  emblem  of  plenty.  The  papers  are  put  in 
to  show  what  the  literature  of  the  time  was  like,  and  the  coin  to  show 
who  was  then  the  king.  That  these  explanations  do  not  give  the  origin  of 
the  practices  appears  from  the  consideration  that  there  is  little  wisdom  or 
profit  in  putting  health,  joy,  and  plenty  under  a  stone  ;  that  if  the  literature 
of  the  time  is  to  be  handed  down,  letters  should  be  cut  in  stone  or  in  metal, 
not  printed  on  perishable  paper,  and  that,  if  the  date  is  to  be  handed  down, 
it  should  be  preserved  by  being  engraven  in  some  notable  part  of  the 
building,  not  in  a  place  which  cannot  be  reached  until  every  stone  of  the 
building  has  been  overturned.  The  historical  explanation  of  the  Free- 
masons' foundation-laying  rites  seems  to  be  that  the  object  of  all  is  to  scare 
the  Place  Spirit.  Oil,  wine,  and  grain  are  among  the  greatest  gladdeners 
supporters  and  healers  and  therefore  the  greatest  scarers  of  disease  hunger 
and  bad  spirits.  Grain  and  oil  are  used  in  the  Hindu  Place  Spirit- 
quieting  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  according  to  the  books  they,  should  be 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  house  posts  instead  of  as  at  present  being  strewn 
on  the  house  floor.  The  early  Egyptian  and  modern  Musalm^n  practice  of 
scariag  the  Place  Spirit  by  burying  under  the  foundation  stones  slips  of 
paper  with  holy  spirit-scaring  texts  suggests  that  the  original  newspaper 
was  a  spirit-scaring  slip.  The  coin  again  seems  put  in  with  the  same 
object  as  the  coin  was  put  into  the  dead  Greek  mouth  or  is  tied  to  the  hem 
of  the  Hindus'  shroud  and  is  used  in  the  Hindu  Vdstu-Sh^nti  and  in 
exorcisms,  that  is  to  drive  oflf  spirits. 
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A. 

Acquisition  (1818-1870)  :  301. 

Adil  Shihis  :  MusalmAn  kinga  of  BijApur  (1489- 
1686),  278-287. 

Agarvils  :  traders,  48  -  50. 

Age  Details  :  24. 

Akalkot  :  origin  (1708)  of  the  Edjds  of,  289  ;  State, 
description,  boundaries,  aspect,  rivers,  water, 
geology,  climate,  rainfall,  forests,  animals,  birds, 
people,  irrigation,  crops,  moneylending,  trade, 
crafts,  land,  justice,  revenue,  schools,  dispensary, 
places,  history,  505-510. 

Akluj  :  town,  Aurangzeb  at  (1689),  288,  407. 

Ai5.-Qd-dill  Khilji  :  Delhi  Emperor  (1295  - 1316), 
275  note  3. 

Alienated  Villages  (1884)  :  365-366. 

Andhrabhritya  :  Deccan  Hindu  dynasty  (B.C.  90- 
A.D.  300),  275. 

Area  :  l  ;  arable,  218. 

Asadkhdn  :  Bij^pur  general  and  minister  (1511 

1549),  279-281. 
Ashta  :  lake,  223-225;  battle  of  (1818),  294-296  ; 

village,  407-408. 

Asjfect :  2. 

Asses :  18. 

Assessed  Taxes  =  375. 

AtdrS  :  Musalmdxi  perfumers,  198. 

Audichs  :  Gujardt  Brdhmans,  30. 

B. 

Badvds :  Pandharpur  priests,  427,  468, 
Bd,gl)4ns  :  Musalmdn  gardeners,  204. 
BahmaniS  :  Deccan  Musalmdn  kings  (1347  - 1489), 

276-278. 
Bdjirdv  II-  :  ninth  Peshwa  (1796-1817),  292-295. 
Bakar  KasS.bs  :  mutton  butchers,  204. 
BdlAgllit  :  hiU  range,  2. 

BiUjiBAjiriv:  third  Peshwa  (1740- 1761),  290-291. 
Balance  Sheet :  376. 
BAlsantOsMs  :  beggars,  181. 
Banking:  239-240. 
Bd,pu  Gokhale  :  MarAtha  general  (1817-18),  293- 

295. 
Birgirs  :  Mardtha  troopers,  285  note  2. 
Btoi:    survey,  318-321,  348-352;  sub-division 

details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water, 
3  125-67 


soil.atock,  holdings,  crops,  people,  391  -  393  ;  town 

details,  408-410. 
Bamtgars  :  Musalmdn  firework  makers,  199- 
fidiVi  :  village,  temples,  410. 
Bedras  :  Musalmdn  traders,  199. 
Begampur    :  village,      Aarangzeb's      daughter's 

tomb,  411. 
Beggars  :  180-191. 
Belddrs  :  quarrymen,  91  -  92. 
Berads  :  unsettled  tribes,  163  - 165. 
Bhadbhunjis  ;  grain  parohers,  92,  204-205. 
Bhagvdnldl  Indraji :  Dr.,  275,  417  note  i. 
BhdmtAs  :  pickpockets,  165. 
Bhat  :  Mr.  G.  A.,  254  note  1. 
Bhdtid.S  :  traders,  50-51. 
Bhdts  :  beggars,  181. 
Bhatyd,ris  :  Musahndn  cooks,  206. 
BMlIam  ;  Devgiri  Yddav  king  (1188  - 1192),  275. 
Bhils  :  unsettled  tribes,  165. 
Bhima  =  river,  3  -  4. 
BllOgd,vati  :  river,  4. 
Bhois  :  fishers,  152,  205-206, 
Birds:  511-521, 
Birthplace  :  details  about,  23. 
Births  and  Deaths  :  389 -390. 
Blankets  :  weaving  of,  271-272. 
Bodki :  hill,  2. 

Bohords  :  Musalmdn  traders,  201  -202, 
Bojgars  =  Musalmdn  beer-sellers,  205. 
Borrowers :  244-245. 
Boundaries :  i  ■ 
Brahmans :  25-44. 
Brahmapuri  :  Aurangzeb's  camp  at  (1695),  288  ; 

village,  temple,  411. 
Bridges  :  259. 
Brokers  :  261-262. 
Buffaloes  :  16. 
BuUding  Stone  :  9- 
Burhin  NizAm  :  second  Ahmadnagar  kmg  (1508- 

1553),  279-282. 
Burke  :  Mr.  0.  T.,  226. 
BurudS  :  bamboo  workers,  92-93. 
Bussy  :  French  commander  (1752),  291, 


o. 


Capitalists  :  239. 
Carriers :  263. 
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Cart  Traffic  :  342  and  note  1 . 

Cattle  Disease  :  388. 

Census  Details  :  23-25, 

Cb.i,mhhArs  •-  leather  workers,  93. 

Changes  :     moneyleuding,     248-249;    territorial 

(1818-1875),  303  and  notes  1,  2  and  3. 
Charcoal  :  making  of,  10. 
Chinchgaon  :  lull,  2, 3. 
Cholera   :  outbreaks  of,  361,  362,  363,  364,  386 

and  note  1,  387. 
Christians  :  2ii. 
Civil  Courts  :  367. 
Civil  Suits  (1870  - 1882)  :  367-369. 
Climate  :  5-8. 
Communities  :  211-213. 
Condition  ;  of  the  district  (1792),  292. 
Copper  and  Brass  work  :  272. 
Cotton  :  tillage    of,   230  -  231 ;   export   trade   in, 

264-266. 
Cows  :  15-16. 
Crafts  :  268  -  274. 
Craftsmen  :  91  - 143. 

Crawford  :  Mr.  C.  E.  G.,  239  note  1,  4:01  note  1. 
Creditors  :  246-247. 
Criminal  Classes  ■■  370. 

Crops  :  229-231. 

Currency  :  250. 

Customs  :  birth,  marriage,  pregnancy,  death, 
28-30,  40-41,42-43,  46-48,  49-50,  55-75,78-85, 
89-91,  95-97,  98-101,  102-103,  104-118, 125-134, 
141-142,  148-151,  154-157,  158-160,  162-163, 
164-165,  173-174,  176-180,  187,  188. 


D. 


Dddn    NarSU    Kile  :  Bahmani    revenue    officer 

(1429),  277. 
Daily  Life  :  of  a  Shenvi,  39. 
Ddmdjipant's  Famine  (14S0)  :  277. 
Ddsaris  :  beggars,  181-182. 
Dastur  Dind,r  :  Bahmaui  noble  (1478),  278. 
Dauris  =  beggars,  182. 
Debtors :  246-247. 
Depressed  Classes  :  169-180. 

Deshasths  :  BrAhmans,  26  -  27. 

Devgiri  Yidavs  :   Deooan    Hindu   kings    (1170- 

1310),  275. 
Devruihds  :  Br^hmans,  27-28. 
■Dhangars  :  cow-keepers,  146 -liV. 
Dhobis  :  Musalmto  washermen,  206, 
Dhors  :  tanners,  170. 

DilAwarkhan  :  Bijdpur  minister  (1S90),  285. 
Diseases :  386. 
Dispensaries  :  386-387. 
Dombiris  :  see  Kolhdtis. 

Domestic  Animals  :  13-18. 


Drainage  :  2. 

Durga  Devi  Famine  (1396  - 1407) :  277. 

Dyeing :  269. 

E. 

Ekruk  :  lake,  225-226  ;  village,  411. 
Elphinstone  :Mr.  Mountstuart  (1817),  293-294 
Exchange  Bills  :  240. 
Excise  Revenue  :  374, 
Exports  :  264-266. 


Fairs  :  262-263. 

Family  Stocks  :  26,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32,  34,  36,  40, 

41,  43,  45,  63,  75,  103, 121,  124,  138,  139,  140. 
Famines :  231-237, 
Fattehsing  :  founder  (1712)  of  the  family  of  Akal- 

kot  'R&j&a,  289-290. 
Ferries  :  259. 
Field  Tools :  221-222, 
Finance  :  374-378. 
Pish  :  18-22. 
Fishers  :  151-157. 
Foreign  Boys  :  victoiy  of  the  (1531),  281. 

Forests  :  staff,  demarcation,  description,  Reserves 
scrub  forest,  bdbhul  meadows  ;  timber-felling  ; 
revenue  and  charges  ;  plantations,  10- 13, 

Fowls  :  18. 

Funeral  Rites:  special,  522-523. 

G. 

Gdikasdbs  :  beef  butchers,  202. 

Gangddhar  Shdstri  :  murdet  of.pislS),  292-293, 

484. 
G-avandis  :  masons,  94-101, 
Gavlis  :  milkmen,  148 -ISl. 

Geology ;  5. 

Ghadshis  '■  musicians,  145, 
Ghair  Mahadis  :  MusalmSna,  207, 
GhisddiS  :  tinkers,  101  - 103. 
Giles  :  Major  (1818),  297,  298. 
Girls  Schools  :  380. 
Goats:  17-18. 
Golaks  :  Brdhmans,  28-30. 
Gold  work :  272. 
Gondhlis  ;  dancers,  183, 
Gosivis  :  beggars,  183-184. 
Govardhans  :  see  Golaks. 

Gujarat  BrAhmans :  30-31. 
GujardtVAnis:  51-52. 

GujarS  :  moneylenders,  242, 
Guravs  :  priests,  145. 

Gurvad  :  hill,  2,  3. 
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H. 

Haldlkhors  :  scavengers,  171,  207. 
Hitkars  :  husbandmen,  87. 
Hemidpanti  Remains  :  275  and  note  2. 
Hewitt  :  Major  (1818),  297,  298. 
HoldjS  :  muaicians,  145  - 146. 
Holdings  :  218. 

Hospital  :  civil,  386. 

Hotgi  :  town,  rail-way  station,  267,  411-412, 

Houses  :  25. 

House  Consecration :  524-527. 

Human  Offerings :  527. 

Husbandmen  :  87-91,  214-218. 

I. 

Imports  :  264, 

Infirmities  :  387. 

Inscriptions  :  275  and  note  2. 

Instruction  :  schools,  staff,  instruction,  cost ; 
private  schools  ;  progress  ;  girls  sehoola  ;  readers 
and  writers ;  school  details ;  town  and  village 
schools  ;  libraries,  newspapers,  379-385. 

Interest  :  rates  of,  249. 

Iron  work  :  273. 

Ismdel  Adil  Sh^h  :  second  Bijdpur  king  (1510- 
1534),  279-281. 

J. 

Jails  •.372-378. 

Jandib^i :  Vithoba's  devotee,  465. 

Jangams  ;  LingAyat  priests,  184-185. 

Janoji  Nimbillkar  :  Karm^a  under  (1752),   291, 

412. 
Jingars  :  saddlers.    See  KAranjkars, 
Jire-Gavandis  :  masons,  94-97. 
Johdris  :  beggars,  185-186. 

K. 

Kadias  :  Musalm^n  bricklayers,  206. 

EafshgarS  :  Musalmdn  shoemakers,  199. 

Kaikd,dis  =  unsettled  tribes,  165  - 166. 

Kila :  festival,  466. 

£ald,igars  :  Musalmto  tinners,  200. 

KalilS  ••  distillers,  157. 

K^mdthis  :  labourers,  158-160, 

K&m  Bakhsh  :  ShoMpur  under  (1707),  289. 

Kanaujs  :  Brdhmans,  31-32. 

Kandalgaon  :  village,  temple,  412. 

KanjArS  :  Musalmto  poulterers,  207-208. 

Kd,ranjk:arS  :  fountain-makers,  origin,  settlement, 
appearance,  house,  food,  dress,  calling,  condition, 
religion,  customs,  community,  103-118, 

KarhdddiS  =  BrAhmans,  32-33. 

Karkamb :  town,  412. 

KarmAla  =  survey,  324;- 327,  353-358;  sub-division 
details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  climate;  water, 


soil,    stock,    holdings,   crops,   people,  393-396; 
town  details,  fort,  temple,  history,  412-413. 

Kdsd^rs  :  braziers,  118. 

Kdsegaon  :  village,  temple,  413. 

KishikApdis  :  traders,  52. 

Ed^tavdis  ■  see  Kd,tkaris. 

E^tkaris  :  catechu  makers,  166. 

Kayasth  Prabhns:  writers,  44-45. 

Kharda :  battle  of  (1795),  292. 

Ehatiks  :  butchers,  161. 

Ehatris  :  weavers,  118-119. 

Khwija  Jahan :  governor  of  Parinda  (1497), 
278,  279-280. 

Eisbwarkhdn  :  Bijdpur  minister  (1557),  284. 

Eolhdtis  :  rope-dancers,  186-187. 

Kolis  :  fishers,  152-157. 

Eomtis  :  traders,  settlement,  divisions,  appear- 
ance, house,  food,  dress,  calling,  condition,  reli- 
gion, customs,  community,  52-75. 

Eonkanasths  :  Brihmans,  33  -  34. 

Eoregaon  :  lake,  222  ;  village,  413. 

Eosbtis  :  weavers,  119. 

Eudbuda  JosMs  :  beggars,  187-188. 

EumbhArs  :  potters,  119-120. 


Labourers  :  157  - 163. 

Lakes:  222-226. 

Ldkberis  :  lac  workers,  121. 
Land:  the,  acquisition  (1818-1870),  301;  staff 
(1884),  301-303;  territorial  changes,  303  and 
notes  1,  2  and  3;  revenue  settlement  (1818- 
1840),  304;  survey  (Mohol  -  MAdha,  ShoUpur, 
BArsi,  Ropla,  KarmAla,  Pandhar]}ur,  NAteputa, 
1839-1858),  304-334;  revision  survey  (Midha, 
Sholdpur,  Pandharpur,  Btoi,  Karmdla,  1869  - 
1874),  334-358;  revised  settlement  reduced 
(1874),  358-360;  survey  results  (1840-1880), 
360-361;  season  reports  (1864-1883),  361-365; 
revenue  (1864-1883),  365;  alienated  villages 
(1884),  365-366. 

Land  Revenue  :  365,  374. 

Land  Transfers :  247  -  248. 

Language  Details :  23.^ 

Leatber  work :  274. 

Libraries :  384-385, 

Lime-burning ;  273. 

Lingd.yat  VAnis :  origin,  settlement,  divisions, 
appearance,  house,  food,  dress,  calling,  condi- 
tion, religion,  customs,  community,  75-85. 

Local  Funds :  377. 

Lodbis  :  labourers,  161. 

Lobdnis  :  traders,  85. 

Lobars  :  blacksmiths,  121  - 122. 

Lon^ris  :  cement-makers,  122-123. 
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M. 

Machnur  :  village,  fort,  413. 

MAdha:  survey,  304-309,  334-341;  sub-division 
details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water, 
soil,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  people,  396-398; 
town  details,  fort,  temple,  413. 

Magistracy  =  370. 

Mahiwats  :  MusalmAn  elephant  drivers,  200. 
Mdhmud Gawdn :  Bahmani  minister  (1460-1481), 
278. 

Malik  Ambar  :  Ahmadnagar  regent  (1605-1626), 

286-287. 
Malik  Kifur  :  AU-ud-din's  general  (1290-1312), 

275  note  3. 

Md.lis  :  husbandmen,  91. 

Mdlsiras  :  sub-division  details,  boundaries,  area, 

aspect,    climate,    water,    soil,    stock,    holdings, 

crops,  people,  398-400;  town  details,   temples, 

413-414. 
Mdn  :  river,  4. 
Mandrup :  town,  414. 
Mangalvedha  :  action  near  (1665),  287. 
Mings  :  depressed  classes,  171-175. 
Manure :  215,  228. 

Manydrs  =  Musalm^  bangle-sellers,  200. 
Mardtha  Eunbis  :  husbandmen,  87-91. 
Marde :  village,  mosque,  well,  414. 
Markets :  262. 
Marriage  Details :  24-25. 
Md,rwd.r  Brdhmans  :  34-35. 
Mdrwd,r  Vinis  :  traders,   85  -  86 ;  moneylenders, 

242-243. 
Mehmans  :  MusalmjJns,  202-203. 
Mhirs  :  depressed  claSses,  175-180. 
Minerals:  9-10. 
Mohol :  survey,  304  -  309  ;  town,   fort,    temples, 

267,  414. 
Momins  :  Musalmdn  weavers,  208. 

Moneylending  ••  241-244. 

Movements :  213. 

Mudliirs  =  writers,  45-48. 

Muhammad  :  Bahmani  king  (1378-1397),  277. 

Muhammad    Tughlik  :   Delhi  Emperor    (1325- 

1351),  276. 
Mukarrab  Khin:  Moghal  general  (1689),  288,407. 
Mukria  "•  Musalmto  traders,  203-204. 

Municipalities :  378. 

Munro  :  General  Thomas  (1818),  296-300. 

Mnrlis  :  beggars,  189-190. 

Musalmins :    settlement,     appearance,      speech, 

houses,  food,  dress,   calling,  condition,   religion, 

customs,  subdivisions,  191-211. 
Musicians :  144-146. 


N. 

Nigars  :  GujarAt  Brihmans,  30. 

NArdy anbali :  special  funeral  ritea,  522  -  523. 

NAteputa:    survey,    331-334;     town,     temples, 

ponds,  414-415. 
NewaU  ••  Lieutenant-Colonel  (1818),  297-298. 
Newspapers :  385. 
Nhd.vis  :  barbers,  143-144. 
Nira  :  river,  4. 

Niralis  =  indigo  dyers,  123-124. 
Nizdm  Shdhis  :  Musalmdu  kings  of  Ahmadnaga* 

(1490-1636),  278-287. 
Nizim-ul-Mulk  ;  Haidarabad  ruler  (1723-1748), 

290. 

o. 

Occupation  Details  =  25. 
Offences:  371-372. 
Oil-pressing :  272. 
Otaris  :  casters,  124. 
Orphanage :  Pandharpur,  482. 
Oxen:  14-15. 


Paithan  :  Andhrabhritya  capital,  275. 

Fakhdlis  :  Musalmdn  water-carriers,  208-209. 

Fdnchals  :  craftsmen,  origin,  divisions,  houses, 
food,  dress,  calling,  condition,  customs,  commu. 
nity,  124-134. 

Pandharpur  :  town,  battle  of  (1774),  291 ;  murder 
(1815)  of  Gang^dhar  Shastri  at,  292-293;  action 
(1817)  near,  293  -  294 ;  survey,  328-333,346-347; 
sub-division  details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  "cli- 
mate, water,  soil,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  people, 
400-402  ;  town  details,  river,  gMts  or  landings, 
415-416;  Vithoba's  temple,  its  worship  and 
history,  417  -  431  ;  other  temples,  Pundlik,  Vish- 
nupad,  Trimbakeshvar,  Panchmukhi  Mdruti, 
Ganpati,  Belicha  MahAdev,  KAlbhairav,  ShAkam- 
bhari,  432-439;  Mallik&jun,  AmbAb^,  Rimchan- 
dra,  440-447;  Bibhlya's  MahAdev,  Ohandra- 
bh^ga,  Murlrdhar  or  DwArk^dhish,  Chophila, 
Padmdvati,  Vy4a,  TAkpithya  Vithoba,  Bat- 
teshvao-  MahAdev,  Beri's  Mahidev,  448-456; 
KAla  M^uti,  Tdmbda  M^ruti,  GAricha  Mah^dev, 
Lakhubdi,  Amriteshvar  Mahddev,  Gopilpur 
temples,  Datta,  457-468;  worship,  priests,  pil- 
grims, 469  -  481  ;  orphanage,  foundling  home, 
trade  and  industries,  history,  482-485. 

PanjnigarS :  MusalmAn  sizers,  209. 

Pardeshis  :  labourers,  161-163. 

Parits  :  washermen,  144. 

Pirsis :  211. 

Pathdns  :  MusalmAn  division,  197, 

PAtharvatS  :  masons,  134. 
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Patvegars  :  Musalmdn  tassel-twisters,  209-210. 

Fatvekars  :  Hindu  tassel-makers,  134. 

Fendhd,ris  :  Musalm^ns,  209. 

Phdnsepdrdhis  :  snarers,  166-167. 

Pilgrims :  Pandharpur,  469-482. 

Police  Details :  371. 

Ponies:  16-17. 

Post  Oflaces:  259-260. 

Prices:  251 -252,  312  and  note  3,   316,   323,    336 

and  notes  2  and  3,  342  and  note  2,  349  and  note 

1,  354  and  note  1. 
Pritzler  :  General  (1818),  296-298. 

Private  Schools :  379. 

R. 

Bicllbliaras  :  Musalmdn  teddle  fillers,  210. 

Raddis  :  labourers,  163. 

Kafugars  :  MusalmAn  darners,  200. 

Raghunithrav :  sixth  Peshwa  (1774),  291. 

Railways:  257 -258. 

Railway  Traffic :  266-268. 

Rainfall  :    5-7,  341  note  5,  348   note   1,  353 
note  1,  365. 

Rambhiji  Nimbalkar :  Mar^tha  noble  (1715- 
1727),  290,  412,  413. 

RAmchandra  :  Devgiri  Y4dav  king  (1271-1310), 
275  and  note  3. 

RAmdnaj  :  Vaishnav  reformer,  bis  life,  reforms, 
spread  of  Ms  sect,  followers,  their  mode  of  life, 
initiation  cerenlony,  36-38. 

Rangdris  :  dyers,  134-135. 

Rangrezs  :  Musalm^n  dyers,  200. 

Rdshtrakuta  :  Hindu  dynasty  (760-973),  275. 

Rat  Plague :  238,  364. 

Rauls  :  tape-makers,  135-136. 

Readers  and  Writers  :  380-381. 

Registration:  369-370. 

Rest-houses :  258. 

Revenue  :  Malik  Ambar's  reforms,  286  ;  settle- 
ment, 304 ;  statistics,  365. 

Rivers :  3-4. 

Road  Metal :  9. 

Roads:  254-257. 

Ropla:  survey,  321-324. 

s- 

Sagar-Gavandis :  masons,  97-101. 
Saif-Ain-Ul-Mulk:    BijApur  commander     (1557), 

283. 
SaltangarS :  tanners,  136,  210. 
SAlis :  weavers,  137. 
Sambhiji :  capture  and  execution  of   (1689),   288, 

407. 
Sangars  :  ■w^ool  weavers,  137. 
Singola:  rebellion    at  (1750),   290;  sub-division 

details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  cUmate,  water. 


soil,  stock,  holdings,  crops,  people,  402-404; 
town,  fort,  history,  485. 

SArasvats :  see  Shenvis. 

SArb£us :  Musalmdn  camel-drivers,  201. 

Saving  Classes :  240. 

Savings  Bank:  241. 

Schools:  381-384. 

School  Returns :  381  -  383. 

Seasons  :  5  ;  Reports,  361  -  365. 

Servants:  143-144. 

Service  Mortgage :  245. 

Shahu:  rise  of  (1707,-1720),  289-290. 

Shaikhs :  Musalmdns,  197  -[198. 

Shantd.rd,m  Vind.yak :  Mr.,  18  note  l,  25  note  1,. 
415  note  1. 

Shd,takarni:  dynasty  (B.C.90-A.D.300),  275. 

Sheep:  17-18. 

Shenvis:  BrAhmans,  38-40, 

Shepherds:  146-151. 

Shimpis :  tailors,  140. 

Shold.pur :  divided  (1508)  between  Ahmadnagar  and 
Bijdpur,278;  sieges  of  (1510)  279,  (1524)279-280; 
taken  (1542)  by  Burhdn  Nizdm,  282;  restored 
(1543)  to  BijApur,  282  ;  taken  and  strengthened 
(1551)  by  BurhAn  Niz^m,  282;  siege  of  (1553), 
283  ;  siege  of  (1557),  283-  84 ;  ceded  to  BijApur 
(1562),  284  ;  sieges  of  (1590),  285,  (1594),  286; 
taken  (1623)  by  Malik  Ambar,  287 ;  passes  (1636) 
to  BijApur,  287 ;  passes  (1668)  to  the  Moghals, 
287 ;  passes  (1723)  to  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  290  ; 
siege  of  (1818),  296-300;  survey,  309-317, 
341-346;  sub-division  details,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  stock,  holdings, 
crops,  people,  404  -  406 ;  town  details,  position, 
appearance,  walls  and  gates,  divisions,  suburbs, 
streets,  population,  houses,  trade,  cotton  mill, 
shops,  management,  water,  climate,  temples, 
cantonment,  fort,  history,  485]- 602. 

Shrimdlis :  Gujarat  Brdhmans,  30. 

Sikalgars :  Musalmto  armourers,  210. 

Silver  work :  272. 

Siua :  river,  4. 

Smith  :  General  (1817-18),  293-295. 

Soil:  219-221. 

Somvanshi  Arya  Eshatris :  see  Jingars. 
Sondri:  village,  temple,  502-303. 
Sond.r3 :  goldsmiths,  138. 

Spirit-seizure :  44. 

Steam  Factories:  270-271. 

Staff:  (1884),  301-303. 

Stock:  218-219. 

Stone  work :  273. 

Sub-Divisions:  l,  391-406. 

Surnames  :  26,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32,   34,  40,   43,44, 

75,  87, 92, 93,  94,  97,  101, 121, 122,  123, 124, 134> 

135,  137,  138,  139, 140,  146,  148. 
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Survey:  (Mohol-MAdha,  ShoUpur,  Bdrsi,  Ropla, 
Karmdla,  Pandharpur,  NAteputa,  1839  - 1858), 
304-334;  revision  (MAdha,  Sholdpur,  Pandharpur, 
Bdrsi,  Karmaa,  1869-1874),  334  -  358  ;  revised 
settlement  reduced  (1874),  358-360;  results, 
360-361. 

SutArs  :  carpenters,  139-140,  201. 

Syeds:  Musalmdn  division,  198. 

T. 

Tdkli:  viUage,  503. 

TdmbatS :  coppersmiths,  140-142. 

Tambolis  :  betel-sellers,  142,  210-211. 

lelangs  :  Brihmana,  40-41. 

Telegraph  Offices :  260, 

Telis :  oil-pressers,  143. 

Temblitirni :  town,  temples,  503. 

Temperature:  7-8. 

ThAkurs :  see  BhAts. 

Tiles :  9. 

Tillage:  228-229. 

Tirguls :  Brahmans,  41  -43. 

Tobacco:  231. 

Tolls :  258. 

Town  Moneylenders:  243-244. 

Town  Schools:  383-384. 

Trade  Centres: 260 -262. 

Traders:  48-86. 

Trees :  13. 

Trimbakji  Denglia :   BAjiriv's  favourite   (1815), 

292. 
Trimbakriv  MAma :  Poena  general  (1773),  291, 

U. 

Unsettled  Tribes:  163-169. 

V. 

Vaccination :  388. 

Vaddrs  :  earth-diggers,  167-169. 
VadsMghit:hill,  2. 
Vighoba:hiTl,  2. 
Vdghyis:  beggars,  188-189. 


Vair^g :  town,  trade  centre,  503. 

Vaishya  Vd.nis  :  traders,  86. 

Valsang:  town,  industries,  503-504. 

Vanjaris :  carriers,  169. 

V^phla  :  village,  inscription,  504, 

Variks  :  see  NhAvis. 

Virkaris  :  Pandharpur  pilgrims,  471-473. 

Varkute :  village,  temple,  304 

Visudevs :  beggars,  191. 

VelApur :  village,  temple,  inscriptions,  504. 

Vidnrs:  Brdhmans,  43-44. 

Villages :  25  ;  officers,  302  ;  moneylenders,   244 ; 

schools,  384  ;  servants,  302  ;  shopmen,  263. 
Vithoba :  temple  of,  worship,  service,  history,  417- 

432 ;  enthusiasm  for,  473  note  2. 

w. 

Wages:  250, 

Wahdibis:  MnsalmAns,  201, 

Waterpot :  worship  of  the,  54. 

Water  Supply :  4-5. 

Water  Works :  222-227. 

Weaving:  270. 

Weights  :  252-253. 

Wells:  227-228. 

Wellesley:  General,  in  ShoUpur  (1803),  292,  407. 

Western  ChAlukyaS :  dynasty  (973-1184),  275. 

Wheat :  tillage  of,  281. 

Wild  Animals :  18. 

Woodward :  Mr.  H.,  214  note  1. 

Wood  work :  273. 

Writers:  44-48. 


YamAji  Shivdev  :  Mar^tha  rebel  (1750),  290. 

z. 

Zain  Khd,n :  SholApur  governor  (1497),  278-279. 
Zulfikir  Kh^n:  Moghal  general  (1699),  289. 


